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PREFACE 
Two years ago it-occurred to some of d$ that the 101६ 
services of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji to the country in 
genéral, atid to the Benares Hindu University in particular, 
should be commemorated in some suitable memorial; and cast- 
ing about for the form which this memorial should take, we 
asked ourselves: Should it be the Senate House? an ^ Old Boys 
Home”? a“ Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge” or a number of “ Special 
Professorships and Research Scholarships? for the different 
branches of knowledge which ‘are taught in the University ? 
None of these is ruled out, and one or more of them may yet 
come before long; butin the meantime his seventy-first anni- 
versary of birth was drawing nigh, and we thought that the occa- 
sion could well be utilized for-paying our humble tribute of 
reverence and.gratitude to the great patriarch. Accordingly, we 
decided at a general meeting of the Staff held on the 20th of 
October, 1930, that a Commemoration Volume be prepared and 
presented to the Kulapati on the happy occasion of his sep- 
tuagenary. An Editorial Board was at once appointed to invite 
Panditji’s friends, admirers and co-workers, both in and outside 
the University,—for his services are countrywide,—to contri- 
bute articles to the Volume. This Board consisted of the follow- 


ing gentlemen:— 
Principal A. B. Dhruva (Chairman). 
Principal Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhusana. 
Prof. Syam Sunder Das. | 


Prof, Gurumukh N. Singh. 
Prof. S. V. Puntambekar. 
Prof. M. B. Rane. 

Prof. N. P. Gandhi. 


Dr. A. S. Altekar and Joint Secretaries. 
Dr. S. K. Moitra 











nl behalf of the Board issued a letter of 


The Chairman 0 
and frieuds to write for the. 


invitation to various scholars 
Volume; in which he said : 

८ he services of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to the 
cause of Education, Nationalism and Religion are well known. 
The Hindu University, one of the greatest achievements of 
the 20th century, is a monument of his untiring energy and 

evotion to the cause of Education. Twice President of the 
Indian National Congress, he has been associated, as is well 
known, with every phase oi national life and activity in the 
country. His services to the cause of Religion in general and 
Hinduism in its broadest sense in particular, are equally great. 
He combines a progressive outlook with a deep regard for the 
culture and traditions of the past. It is, therefore, but in the 
fitness of things that his friends and admirers should present 
him with a Commemoration Volume on the happy occasion of 
his completing his 70th year.” 


The response was splendid, and to-day it is my pleasant 
duty to place before the public a handsome volume of more 
than a thousand pages, which, I trust, will be found worthy ‘of 
the occasion. 





T 4 A € e. E x . e F a 
he papers received, which are in three languages, English 


zi Hindi and Sanskrit, have been divided into five sections, 
E Section I dealing with Literature, Section II with History 
1 Ak Politics and Economics, Section III with Religion and Bose: 
E | phy, Section IV with Science and Section V with Greetings, 


Appreciations and Memoirs. A number of photographs of 
Panditji at different stages of life will be found in the volume 
as also of Hindu University sites and buildings. 













The Editorial Board is sincerely grateful to all the writers 
who have contributed articles to the volume. in spite of their 
many engagements, and also to the gentlemen «Io have given 
e eh p x and publishing the work ; sn last 
n not tne teast, to the two energetic Secretaries who h 
toiled hard to carry the voluminous हा ts t RE Dd 
Press. It is fair to add thata | AG p a 
3 Malaviyaji's, who are now too old oo de a denm. 
Eom c the Round Table. Conference and other causes | 





E Vee dpeies* - 


ili 
heavy to enable them to take part in this work, have expressed 
regret for their inability, and they join us in congratulating 


Panditji on this happy occasion as heartily as any of us, who 
have been paying this tribute. 


In conclusion I should not omit to tender my sincere 
apologies on behalf of the Board to those friends whom we liave 
failed to send the invitation through oversight or iguorance. 


Benares Hindu University, A. B. DHRUVA, 
11th February, 1932. 


Chairman, Editorial Board. 
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में तो मालवीजी महाराज का पुजारी हूँ । पुजारी कैसे स्तुति के वचन 

tee सके? जो कुछ लिखेगा उसे अपूण सा प्रतीत होगा । मालवीजी के 

- दृश मैंने सन्‌ १८९० की साल में चित्र द्वारा किया था;. ae चित्र विलायत 

में इंडिया पत्र जा मी० डिगबी निकालते थे उसमें था । माना जाय कि वही 

छबि में आज भी देख रहा हूँ । जैसे उनके लिबास में ऐसे ही उनके विचार 

ऐक्य चला आया है और इस ऐक्य में मैंने माधुर्य और भक्ति पाये हैं। 

आज मालवीजी के साथ देशभक्ति में कोन मुकाबला कर सकता है? यौवन 

. शाल स आरम्भ करक आज तंक उनकी देश-भक्ति का प्रवाह अविच्छिन्न 

. चलता आया है। काशी विश्वविद्यालय के मालवीजी भाण हैं, काशी विश्व- 
E ues विद्यालय मालवीजी का प्राण है, यह नरवीर हमारे लिये दीर्घायु हो | 
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THE MODERN AGE 

The creature which lives its life, screened and 
sheltered in a dark cave, finds its safety in the very narrow- 
ness of its environment; and the economical providence of 
nature curtails and tones down its sensibilities to such 
limited necessity. But if those cave-walls are removed by 
some cataclysm, then either it must accept the doom of 
extinction, or carry on satisfactory negotiations with its 
wider surroundings. 

The human races will never again be able to go back 
to their citadels of high-walled exclusiveness. ‘They have 
been exposed to each other, physically and intellectually. 
The shells, which have so long given them full security 
within their individual enclosures, have been broken, and 
by no artificial process can they be mended again. So 
we have to accept this fact, even though we have not yet 
fully adapted our minds to this changed environment of 
publicity, even though through it we may have to run 
all the risks entailed by the wider expansion of life’s 
freedom. 


A large part of our tradition is our code of adjust- 
ment which deals with the circumstances Special to our- 
selves. These traditions, no doubt, variegate the several 
racial personalities with their distinctive colours,—colours 
which have their poetry and also certain protective qualities 
suitable to each different environment. We may come to 


“acquire a strong love for our own colourful race speciality, 


but if that gives us fitness only for a very narrow world, 
then, at the slightest variation in our circumstances, we 
may have to pay for this love with our life itself. 

i 6 E 
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In the animal world there are numerous instances of 
complete race-suicide overtaking those who fondly clung 
to some advantage which later on became a hindrance in 
an altered dispensation. In fact the superiority of man is 
proved by his adaptability to extreme surprises of chance, 
— neither the torrid nor the frigid zone of his destiny 
offering him insuperable obstacles. : 

"here are some kinds of mental peculiarity which 
tend to fall more under pathology than psychology, that 
is to say, which have no universal significance. Such 

- peculiarities are inoffensive so long as they keep to their 
own boundaries, but when carried outside, they either 
hurt those who possess them, or the others who are con- 
fronted by them, or perhaps ultimately both. For directly 

Q they come out of the environment of their origin they have 

) | to be judged by some universal standard of behaviour, 
by the moralstandard which has the universal character 
of truth. 

A man, with an abnormal appetite for acquisition 
may be appreciated by his wife and other dear ones; but 
when this appetite of his is brought out in dealings with 
his neighbours, then the standard of conduct which is ex- | 
clusively that of his own family circle will no longer serve. 
ie Nus it obligatory for a thug to 

res must, for its true judgment, 


tf come under moral principles which do not peculiarly 
E .. belong to his own community. | 
eui WhatI want to make clear is the fact that when, as in 


dae age,the human races have come outof their 
ud a Fg coecyation-fence into mutual contact, the re- 
e, _ ence on a universal ethical standard is th ] 
_ — which can save humanity f di E n 
E e y from disruption i ‘om 
=~. ordeath, p nto barbarism 
& i T à h e . 
BE —— : र E ue late war which involved a vast number of peoples 
SE - In it a : | > 
E uo carnage and whose economic and moral consequence 
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Is even now troubling the atmosphere of a great part of the 
world,is merely an indication that in the hurry ofthe 
scientific progress of the West, which has made the human 
world physically almost one country, the cultivation of 
ethical ideals needful for this condition has been over- 
looked. | 

It has come as a great surprise on the races of man,— 
this sudden change from a life of comparative seclusion to 
that of mutual proximity, and willtest to the full their 
moral adaptability. The peculiar qualities which gave 


special advantage to some of them in former days may, 
in order to save those very people, have to give place to | 


others of an opposite kind. 

It is difficult for us to realise this, because the sun-set 
clouds of the past, under their golden flourishes and 
blood-red magnificence, conceal approaching doom, and 
people are still talking in a language which hardly takes 
count of the imperiding night. 

When we in Asia talk about re-adjustment in response 
to the world situation to-day, we forget that it should be 
directed to a future of new ideals and not to the mere 
shifting about of the methods of a past which is already 
declared nearly bankrupt. ‘Therefore our dreams still 
bristle with the image of raised swords, darken with the 
vision of poison gas, glisten with gold streaks that are but 
the harbingers of death-dealing thunder clouds. 

Of course I know, from the point of view of prudence 


and practical politics, that a sudden and a complete change | 


may not be possible, or may even be considered dangerous, 
and so the weapons of the past have yet to be used till 


they slip off our hands by the very absurdity of their 


anachronism, And is not their weight already proving 
too heavy, turning the living skin of man into an imper- 
vious sheath, his whole constitution into an iron safe? 
Is it not for the people the rigor of death itself,—this 





tee oe ee i i. 
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progressive stiffening of their muscles and hardening of 


their hearts ? | | | 
In man, whose existence is not merely biological, the 


process of death first begins in his spiritual system and 
then it creeps into the other departments of his life. This 
has been the case with all the great civilisations that 
flourished for a period, and died when their spirit decayed. 
The continual dwindling in the proportion of food for 
our moral and spiritual nature has not troubled the 
political leaders of the present age, not even the scientific 
philosophers who are busy analysing the component parts 
of what is, and think it old-fashioned to bring into view a 
synthetic vision of what should be. The vastness of the 
race problem with which we are faced to-day will either 
compel us to train ourselves to moral fitness, in the place 


of merely external efficiency, or the complications arising . 


out of it will fetter all our movements and drag us to our 
death. 

When our necessity becomes urgently insistent, when 
the resources that have sustained us so long are exhausted, 
then our spirit puts forth all its force to discover some 
other source of sustenance, deeper and more permanent. 
This leads us from the exterior to the interior of out 
storehouse. When muscle does not fully serve us, we 
come to awaken intellect to ask for its help and are then 
surprised to find that it is a greater source of strength for 
us than our physical power. When, in their turn, our 
intellectual gifts grow perverse, and only help to rénder our 
suicide gorgeous and exhaustive, our soul must seek an 
alliance with some power which is still deeper, yet further 
"enr m the rude stupidity of muscle. | 

n the presen : 
together. T ee ie os xx re = ee e 
degree of strength are so appare E pores a 
VIC telum 83 tobe 8 common 

meeting has only recognised these 
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differences, and in the place of geographical barriers it 
has thereupon set us the barriers of mutual misunder- 
standing. 

Even the religious ministers, sent by the West to the 
East, whose profession it is to preach brotherly love, have, 
in their sectarian pride and prudence, emphasised and 
exaggerated these differences more than any other body 
of men. They have produced the psychology which 
makes it comfortably easy for the military and the mer- 
cantile powers of their community to carry on their mission 
of depredation in alien countries helplessly open to their 
inroads. 

This consciousness of difference has poisoned our 
literature, our history and philosophy and the education 
of our children,—it has invaded the frontier line of science 
where it touches sociology. "The cultivation of intense 
race egotism is the one thing that has found its fullest 
scope at this meeting of men. In no period of human 
history has there been such an epidemic of moral perver- 
sity, such a universal churning up. of jealousy, greed, 
hatred, and mutual suspicion. Every people, weak or 


Strong, is constantly indulging in a violent dream of 


rendering. itself thoroughly hurtful to others. In this 
galloping competition of hurtfulness, on the slope of a 
bottomless pit, no nation dares to stop or slow down. A 
scarlet fever with a raging temperature has attacked the 
entire body of mankind, and political passion has taken 
the place of creative personality in all departments of 
life. 

It is well-known that when greed has for its object 
material gain then it can have no end. It is like the chas- 
ing of the horizon by a lunatic. To go on in a conipeti- 
tion of multiplying millions is a steeple chase of insensate 
futility, that has obstacles, but nogoal. It has for its parallel 


the fight with material weapons, weapons which must 
F, 3 
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perpetually be multiplied, opening UP ae e 2 
destruction, and evolving new forms of insani 7, E uan 
ing of frightfulness. Thus it seems to have Ed a 
last fatal adventure of drunken passion TI ing | 
i f prodigious power. न 
uk 2 Be don of the world is so desperate, it 
will not in the least help if we in the East also ae E 
this stampede towards a general annihilation. — 5 x 
discover our salvation in some other power that has its 
basis upon sanity, and this power is moral. ra x 
positive side it will work in the direction of unity, cu iva - 
ing the spirit of sympathy and co-operation. On E 
negative side it will actively resist the aggression of evi 
by the moral weapon of complete ostracism, Just as We 
exercise it in its physical form in the case of a fatal disease 
- which is contagious. It will translate fight from its present 
depth of brutality to the moral altitude which belon gs to 
the human. ‘Through this, society will get rid of fighting 
as a definite profession. 
- ‘The division between those who waste their life in 
2 _ cultivating the art of killing and those who labour to 
E. Sustain them must be removed, and the full flow of 
= humanity through our social organism must not be 
obstructed. That is to say, antagonism and reconciliation, 
acceptance and rejection, which taken together are 
the constant and natural features of life, must not be 
Separated into technical departments, but, through 
‘ita moral tradition and training, be allowed to function 
over the whole of society. ‘The development of intellectual 
and moral sympathy for one’s fellow-beings, the spirit of 
Service and sacrifice, and the dauntless attitude of refusal 
m towards evil of all kinds in the face of danger and death, 
E . must everywhere form the principal part of education. 








E. : Material force has its power in the physical blows 
—  . ^ it can inflict and therefore emulation goes on endlessly 
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augmenting the means of dealing such blows. It can only 
come to a natural stop when man asserts the dignity of his 
spirit and says: "Iam notafraid. In our weakness we 
maintain a material power which dominates us ; the power 
which is spiritual dwells in our strength, in our fearless- 
ness, fortitude and spirit of sacrifice 

To-day, more than ever before in our history, the aid 
of this spiritual power is needed and therefore I believe 
. Its resources will surely be discovered in the hidden depth 


of our being. Pioneers will come to take up this adven- . 


ture and suffer, and through suffering open out a path to 
‘ that higher elevation of life in which lies our safety 
Let me, in reference to this, give an instance from the 


history of Ancient India. 


There was a noble period in the early days of India ` 


when, to a band of dreamers, agriculture appeared as a 
great idea and not merely a useful fact. ‘The heroic per- 
sonality of Ramachandra, who espoused its cause, was sung 
in popular ballads, which ina later age forgot their original 
message and were crystallized into an epic merely extol- 
ling some domestic virtues of its hero. However, it is 
quite evident, from the legendary relics still embedded in 
the story, that a new age ushered in by the spread of 
agriculture came as a divine voice to those who could hear. 
It lifted up the primeval screen of the wilderness, brought 
the distant near, and broke down all barricades. Men, 


who had formed separate and antagonistic groups in their _ 


sheltered seclusions, were called upon to form a united 
people. 

In the Vedic verses, we find constant mention of 
conflicts between the original inhabitants of this land and 
the colonists. ‘There we find the expression of a spirit 
that was of mutual distrust and a struggle in which was 
sought either wholesale slavery or extermination for the 
opponents, in the spirit of animals who live in the narrow 


T 
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by their limited imagina- 
This spirit would have 
of savagery had men 


segregation imposed upon them 
tion and impertect sympathy. 
i in all its ferocious vigour 
Bae a find the opportunity for the discovery a man’s 
highest truth was in the union of co-operation and ud : 
'The progress of agriculture was the first external ste 
which led to such a discovery. It not only made a settled 
life -possible for a large number of men living p. 
proximity, but it claimed for its very purpose a lite o 
peaceful co-operation. The mere fact of such a sudden 
“change from a nomadic to an agricultural condition would 
not have benefited man, if he had not developed therewith, 
for the guidance of his conduct, some inner principle 
oftruth. We can realise, from our reading of the Rama- 
yana, the birth of idealism among.a section of the.Indian 
colonists of those days, before whose mind's eye was 
opened a vision of emancipation rich with the responsibili- 
ty of a higher life. The epic represents in its ideal 
the change of the people's aspiration from: the path of 
conquest to that of reconciliation. | | 
In the present time,-as I have said, the human world 
has been overtaken by another vast change similar to that 
which had occurred in the epic age of India. So long, 
men had been cultivating, almost with a religious fervour, 
that mentality which is the product of"racial isolation ; 
poets sang, in a loud pitch of bragging, of the exploits of 
their popular fighters; money-makers neither felt pity nor 
shame in the unscrupulous dexterity of their pocket-pick- 
ing ; and diplomats scattered lies in order to reap conces- 
sions from the devastated future of their victims. ~ Sud- 


denly the walls that separated.the different races are seen to 
have given way, 
face. 


This is a great fact of e 


| pic significance. Man, suckled 
.. at the wolf's breast, sheltered 


inthe brute's den, brought up in 


>. 


and we find ourselves standing face to. 
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the prowling habit of depredation, suddenly discovers that 
he is man, and that his true power lies in yielding up his 
brute power for the freedom of spirit. | 

There are. a few great countries,——China. is among 
them and also Japan,—that have found their civilisation 
from the soil of nature, the mother who taught them the 
lesson of life, the music of which, flowing in the blood of 
their children, revealed itself in a vast symphony. of 
human relationship. 

lhey have loved Mother Nature's rivers and hills, 
they have fed their eyes upon the blue of her sky and the 
tender green of her corn shoots, they have enjoyed the 
dance of the invisible rhythm in all the forms and colours 
with which she surrounds them; they have known that the 
subtle intricacies of human existence find their perfect 
unity-in the harmony of interdependence, never in the 
vigorous exercise of elbows in the midst of a mutually 
pushing multitude, clamouring fora solitary peak of self- 
determination; they have never indulged in the arrogant 
assertion of independence which only belongs to the 
barren rocks and to the desert wastes grey with the pallor 
of death. : 

This spirit of interdependence is the spirit of meek- 
ness in life which gives it the unseen and inexhaustible 
strength to inherit the earth that we find in the green 
grass whose banners of conquest are humble and yet ever 
victorious. Therefore I would bring to you the cry of 
this New Age which is waiting to close the blood-stained 
pages of its past and to hear the epic that will voice its 
hope in a great song. | 

I am afraid, however, you will find it difficult to put 
faith in a poet's dream. I can guess how disappointed 
you must feel at not hearing anything from me of a prac- 
tical nature. ‘There is a proverb in Sanskrit that you 
must not expect fruits from a sugarcane. As a poet I can 
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only have vision. It may not be as useful as, say, your 
fishing rod, but it may produce the same effect as the 
spring breeze. Very often it is of more importance merely 
to attract your eyes towards the path rather than encumber 
your back with a ladder. That ladder appears so: sub- 
stantially practical that, in the joy of.its possession, one 
often forgets to enquire if there is any height to be 
scaled. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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THE UNITY OF LIFE 


The Hindu University will always be a monument 
of the faith which inspired Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in his life-long work for founding the great 
centre of learning at Benares for the advancement of 
world’s knowledge. To be organic and vital, the Univer- 
sity must stand primarily for self-expression and for 
winning for India her true place in the Intellectual 
Federation of Nations. 


INDIA’S GIFT 


Nothing can be more vulgar or more untrue than the 
ignorant assertion that the world owes its progress of 
knowledge to any particular race. The whole world is 
inter-dependent, and a constant stream of thought has, 
throughout the ages, enriched the common heritage of 
mankind. It is the realisation of this mutual dependence 
that has kept the mighty human fabric bound together 
and ensured the continuity and permanence of civilization. 
Although science is neither of the East nor of the West, 
but international in its universality, yet India, by her 
habit of mind and inherited gifts handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, is specially fitted to make great contri- 
butions in furtherance of knowledge. The burning Indian 
imagination, which can extort new order out of a mass of 


apparently contradictory facts, can also be held in check | 


by the habit of concentration; it is this restraint which 

confers the power to hold the mind in pursuit of truth in 

infinite patience. ‘The true laboratory is the mind, 

where, behind all illusions, we catch glimpses of truth. In 
16 
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order to discover the life mechanism in the interior of the 
tree, one has, for the time being, to become the tree and 
feel the throbbings of its beating life. 'This inner vision 
has, however, to be frequently tested by-results of experi- 
mentation; for, otherwise it may lead to the wildest specu- 
lation subversive of all intellectual sanity. It is only by 
the contact of the hand with real things that the brain 


receives its stimulating message, aud the answering impulse 
then gives the hand its cunning. 


For great inventions also, a clear inner vision is 
essential. When microscopic vision fails, we have still to 
follow the invisible; for the little that we can see is as 
nothing compared with the vastness we cannot. ‘Thus 
for exploring the realm of the invisible, the Magnetic 
Crescograph had to be invented, producing the stupendous 
magnification of a hundred million times. 


Such supersensitive apparatus is, however, of no 
avail unless one can make use of it after having gained 
complete control of the adjusting hand. For any imper- 
ceptible tremor of the finger becomes enormously mag- 
nifed by the highly sensitive apparatus. It is, however, 
quite possible to obtain the necessary control over the 
body by the concentrated power of the will. 


The conditions for any great discovery are, then, a 
great imaginative faculty and power of introspection, the 
faculties of invention and of great experimental dex- 
terity. It is now fully acknowledged that the Indian 
worker has a unique advantage in his introspective 
power acquired under special training; in experimental 
dexterity also he is very efficient. The supersensitive 
instruments he has been able to construct in my Institute 
testify to his power of construction and invention. It 
is by personal training and through years of discipline 
that these faculties can be fully developed. 
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THE UNITY OF LIFE 


The excessive specialisation in the West has led to the 
danger of our losing sight of the fundamental truth that 
there are not sciences but a single science that includes 
all. Perhaps through her habit of mind, India is better 
fitted to realise a wider synthesis. An important contribu- 
tion in the realm of science is the establishment of the 
generalisation, not merely speculative but based on actual 
demonstration, of an underlying unity amidst bewildering 
diversity. Previous observers have been misled by the 
apparent differences between the reactions of life of plants, 
seemingly inert and passsive, and those of animals with 
their reflex movements and pulsating organs. Two 
streams of life have thus been imagined to flow side by 
side with little in common between them. Researches in 
my Institute have, however, shown that the mechanism 
of the life of plant is essentially similar to that of the 
animal. From this it would follow that the complex 
mechanism of the animal machine, which has so long 
baffled us, would naturally find its solution in the corres- 
ponding problems of the simple vegetable life, 


FORM AND FUNCTION 


Investigators have been misled by concentrating their 
attention on the form rather than on the function of the 
organ, Nevertheless, on account of similarity of function, 
plants have been acknowledged to have digestive organs 
as in Drosera, Dionaea, and Nepenthes, though great 
difference exists in the from of these organs in plant and 
animal. ‘The plant world affords a unique opportunity 
for studying the changes by which a simple primitive 
-organ becomes gradually transformed into one of greater 
complexity. 
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ANIMAL AND PLANT MECHANISM 


Investigations have shown that the most important 
physiological mechanisms in the animal are also found in 
the plant. The common characteristics are (1) Contracti- 
lity on account of which response by movement occurs 
under external stimulation; (2) Conductivity or power of 
transmitting excitation to a distance; and (3) Rhythmicity 
or so called spontaneous movements. Finally it has been 
found that drugs, generally speaking, affect the animal and 
plant alike. A large number of Indian plants are being 
discovered, whose medicinal properties have never been 
suspected. Further progress is expected (1) by the survey 
of Indian plants for discovery of their specific medicinal 
properties; (2) by the establishment of a physic garden; 
(3) by isolation of the active principles from plant ex- 
tract ; and (4) by careful and prolonged investigation for 
standardisation of the dose on human subjects. 


PARABLE OF THE TREE 


The tree is not a mere collection of unrelated parts 
but is an organised unity. It persists because it is rooted 
deeply in the soil, which is the place of its birth. Its own 
soil provides it with proper nourishment, and endows it 
with strength in struggling against the waves of change 
and disaster that have passed over it. ‘The shocks from 
outside have never been able to overpower it, but have 
served only to awaken its nascent powers. The decaying 
and the effete have been cast off as worn leaves, and 
changing times have called forth its power of readjustment. 

Whence did the tree derive its strength by which it 
emerges victorious from all peril? It is from the strength 


derived from the place of its birth, from its perception and 


quick adjustment to change and from its inherited me- 
mory of the past. The efflorescence of life is the supreme 
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gift of the place and its associations, and patriotism is the 
response to the call of the country. Who could be so 
base as to be deaf to that supreme call? 

Is there any strength for the constant renewal of our 
national life? Is the tradition of the past dead and forgotten, 
or is there a latent power of national memory which is to 
be awakened once more in a new and vivified impulse? 
The high character and achievements of our people will 
to-day prove to be the greatest constructive force. It will 
not be through transient emotion, but through persistent 
efforts, that they will succeed in building the Greater 


India yet to be. ‘They will realise that for national 


advance it is ignorance that divides, and knowledge that 
unites the multiple forces contributed by the different 
peoples who have made India their home and their 
motherland. 

It is not by passivity but by active struggle that the 
world can be served in nobler ways. The weakling who 
refused the conflict, having acquired nothing, has nothing 
to give or renounce. He alone who has striven and won 
can enrich the world by giving away the fruits of his 
victorious experience. It was action and not passivity, 
that was glorified in the heroic India of the past. There 
can be no happiness for any of us, unless it has been won 
for all. Whena great call is echoing through the land, 
who can lead a life of ignoble ease? 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Let us not talk of the glories of the past until we 
have secured for India her true place. What is it that 
stands in her way? Are we afraid that the march of 
knowledge is a danger to true faith? ४० 50; for to us 


knowledge and religion are one. Do we now lack devo- . 


tion to a life consecrated to knowledge? Not so; for we 
have still the sannyasin spirit which utterly controls the 
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body and can meditate or inquire endlessly while life 
remains, never for a moment losing sight of the object, 
never for a moment let it be obscured by any terrestrial 
temptation. 

These are the hopes that animate us. For there is 
something in the Indian culture which is possessed of 
extraordinary latent strength, by which it has resisted the 
ravages of time and the destructive changes which have 
swept over the earth. And indeed a capacity to endure 
through infinite transformations must be innate in that 
mighty civilisation which has seen the intellectual culture 
of the Nile Valley, of Assyria, and of Babylon, wax 
and wane and disappear, and which to-day gazes on the 
future with the same invincible faith with which it met 
the past. 


J. C. BOSE. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON SETTLEMENT IN 
BRITAIN 


The story of the Germanic invasion of Britain in the 
5th century A.D. has been told by many authors and the 
earliest sources for our knowledge of the settlement of the 
Teutonic invaders in Britain are: (1) The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle which survives in six MSS. containing collec- 
tions of Annals which are partly identical and partly 
distinct; (2) Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People written about 730; (3) the Historia Britonum, a 
work of probably the first part of the 9th century and 
ascribed among others to Nennius and Marcus the Ancho- 
rite; and (4) the book supposed to have been written by 
Gildas in the first half of the 6th century. The best known 
of these accounts is Bede’s who describes the arrival of 
the invaders in Britain at the invitation of King Vorti- 
gern sorely beset by his northern enemies, the Irish and 
the Picts: “The nation of the Angles or Saxons arrived in 
Britain in three long ships and had a place assigned to 
them in the eastern part of the island.” Soon after a 
bigger fleet came over with more men from “the three 
most powerful nations of Germany—Saxons, Angles and 
Jutes. From the Jutes are descended the people of Kent 
and of the Isle of Wight, and those also in the province 
of the West-Saxons who are to this day called Jutes seated 
opposite to the Isle of Wight. From the country which 
is now called Saxony came the Hast-Saxons, the South- 
Saxons and the West-Saxons. From the Angles are | 
descended the East-Angles, the Midland Angles, Mercians, 
all the race of the Northumbrians and the other nations 
of the English? ‘The two first commanders were Hengist - 


and Horsa, the sons of Victgilsus, whose father was Vecta, 
al = 


preceding ones in more 
Si 
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son of Woden. Within a short time they entered into a 
league with the Picts whom they had already quelled by 
force of arms and turned their weapons against the Bri- 
tons. Ina later chapter Bede adds that Martianus obtain- 
ed the throne in 449 with Valentinianus and held it 
for seven years and it was in their time that the Angli 
summoned by the Britons came to Britain. Bede also 
mentions in his Chronica Maiora that when Aetius did 
notrespond to the appeals of Britons in 446 A.D. they 
called in the Angli to help them against the Picts and 


' Scots. This second passage of Bede is derived from the 


work of Gildas, the British historian who was probably 
bornin 517 A.D.* Gildas however speaks of the invaders 
as Saxones, not Angli. 

The account of the invasion of Kent in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle follows substantially the same lines but 
supplies a few additional details. In 449 Hengist and 
Horsa, invited by Wyrtgeorn, king of the Britons, came 
to Britain at a place called Ypwinesfleot. They fought 
against Wyrtgeorn in 455 at Agaelesthrep and Horsa 
was slain; and after that Hengist obtained the throne 
with Aesc, his son. Hengist and Aesc fought against 
the Britons in 457 at Crecganford and slew 4000 men; 
and the Britons forsook the land of Kent and in great 
consternation fled to London. In 465 Hengist and Aesc 
fought with the Welsh near Wippedsfleot and slew 
twelve Welsh leaders, while they lost one knight whose 
name was Wipped. In 493 they again defeated the 
Welsh and captured immense booty, while in 488 Aesc 
succeeded to the kingdom and ruled for twenty-four years. 

.A fuller account of the invasion is given in the His- 
toria Britonum, an account, this, which differs from the 
than one important detail: “When 
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the dominion of the Romans in Britain was ended, the 
Britons were in fear for forty years. Guorthigirnus reign- 
edin Britain,and while he reigned he was oppressed by 
fear of the Picts and Scots, by Roman attack and by 
dread of Ambrosius. Meanwhile there came three ships 
driven away from Germany in exile. In them were Hors 
and Hengist who were brothers, son of Guictgils, son of 
Guitta, son of Guectha,son of Vuoden, son of Frealaf, son 
of Fredulf, son of Finn, son of Folcwald, son of Geta who 
was, as they say, son of God.....Guorthigirnus received 
them kindly and gave them an island which in their tongue 
is called Tanet but, in the British language, Ruoihin.* The 
king promised them food and clothing and they, 
in return, promised to fight against his enemies. When 
however their numbers increased, the Britons wanted them 
to goaway. ‘This they did not naturally want to do and 
hostilities were about to begin. Here there seems to be 
a gap inthe story, for the next section tells us that Hen- 
gist on “perceiving the helplessness of the Britons per- 
suaded their king to allow him to send for reinforcements.” 
This contingent arrived with Hengist’s daughter whom 
the British king desired to marry, consenting to give 
Kent to Hengist. Further reinforcements come, the Ork- 
neys are devastated and then Hengist fights against 
Guorthemir, the king’s son. Four battles take place, one 
near Thanet, the second at Derguentid, the third at Epis- 
ford (the British name being Rit hergabail) where Hors 
and Categirn are killed, and the fourth nearthe Lapis Tituli 
where the invaders are signally defeated. But Guor- 
themir dies shortly afterwards, the invaders return and 
have a conference with the British, where they treacher- 
ously slay the British nobles, allowing the king to ran- 
som himself by granting Essex and Sussex to them. 
Later on, when Hengist dies, his son, Octha, goes to Kent. 
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These accounts of the triumph of Hengist have to be 
supplemented by the story of the West-Saxon ‘invasion 
as told in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In 495 Cerdic 
and his son, Cynric, came with five ships to a place called 
Cerdicesora and fought with the Welsh the same day. In 
501 Port and his two sons, Bieda and Maegla came with 
two ships to a place called Portesmutha and slew a young 
Briton of very high rank (swithe aethelne monnan). In 
508 Cerdic and Cynric slew a British king called Natan- 
leod and the district was called Natanleag as far as Cer- 
dicesford. ‘The West-Saxons, Stuf and Wihtgar, arrived 
in 514 at Cerdicesora and put the Britons to flight. Cerdic 
and Cynric began to reign in 519 when they fought with 
the Britons at Cerdicesford. In 527 Cerdic and Cynric 
fought against the Britons at Cerdicesleag and in 530 
occupied the Isle of Wight, slaying a few men at Wiht- 
garaesburg. Cerdic died in 534 and his son reigned for 
26 years, the Isle of Wight being given to their nephews 
(nefan), Stuf and Wihtgar. In 544 Wihtgar died and was 
buried at Wihtgaraburg, but Cynric continued fighting 
against the Britons till 560 when Ceawlin succeeded 
him. | 

The Chronicle is practically the only authority for 
this invasion and Prof. Chadwick points out that the credi- 
bility of the account is open to various objections : (1) Most 
of the place-names, e.g., Cerdicesora, Cerdicesford, Natan- 
leag, Portesmutha, etc., etc., contain the names of the chief 
fighters. Of course the places may have been named after 
these warriors, but when the correspondence is uniform, one 
hasa suspicion that the characters were perhaps made 
up on the basis of the place-names. (2) The chronology 
seems to be artificially built up, but that by itself is no 
serious objection.against the credibility of the events which 
may have taken place though the dates given are wrong 
ones. (3 ) That the dates are wrong is further eyidenf 
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from contradictions in the Chronicle itself, for the Prefaee 
to the Parker text makes Cerdic reign from 500 (not 519) 
and die in 516 (not in 534). Ceawlin again is said to 
reign for 17 years according to the Preface while the 
Annals give him more than thirty years. A more serious 
discrepancy is evident on an examination of the genealogy 
of Aethelwulf in the Preface, where Cynric is made the 
grandson of Cerdic and not his son, as the Annals would 
have it. (4) Cerdic again is a Welsh and not an English 
name* and it is curious that the leader of the invaders 
should be so named. (5) The chronicle account is com- 
pletely at variance with Gildas’ statement that there was 
no fighting “between the Britons and the Saxons for forty- 
four years after the siege of Mons Badonicus,” ie, from 
perhaps 517 to 561. (6) The Isle of Wight is said to be 
conquered by Cerdic and given to Stuf and Wihtgar, who 
are definitely West-Saxons. ‘This statement is contradict- 
ed by Bede who describes the island as colonised by Jutes. 

Individually each one of these objections may not 
have sufficient strength but their cumulative effect is 
certainly strong. Moreover when we turn to the accounts 
of the conquest of Kent we find some difficulties in the 
way, but these are nothing so serious. Artificial chrono- 
logy is apparent and there is a curious resemblance 
between the stories of the two invasions. Similarly corres- 
pondence between the name of a warrior and a placeis here 
confined to one instance,— Wippedsfleot,—but the story of 
the Historia Britonum does not agree with the Bede and 
Chronicle account in several details, e.g., in the motives 
ascribed for the coming of the Saxons or in the dates 
assigned to the invasion. Hengest and Horsa are not 
familiar ‘Teutonic names, but Hengest is known in the 
Finn-story and Horsa may be a shortened form of a name 


" *Itis most probably derived from the old British name 
oroticus and shows the Welsh change from t to d. dating 
perhaps from the early 7th century. 
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with Hross,—a compound like Hrossbjórn as we find in 
Norse. 'The discrepancy of motive too is explainable, for 
it is possible that Hengest arrived as an exile, was then 
invited to help the British against the Picts, sent for 
reinforcements and finally turned against the British. The 
difficulty about dates is not serious at all, for though there 
may be mistakes in chronology the events described need 
not be imaginary. 

The accurate date is naturally very difficult to fix, 
and is not important for our purposes. The three alter- 
native dates are: (1) 375 as suggested in one section of 
the Historia Britonum and a genealogy. ‘This date is 
easily rejected as for a good many years after 375 Bri- 
tain was ruled by the Romans. (2) 428 as stated at 
various places in the Historia and (3) 450 or thereabouts 
as mentioned by Bede and the Chronicle. A fourth alter- 
native is suggested by a Gaulish Chronicle which places 
the invasion in 441-2, while Gildas implies that it was 
after 446. The balance of probability seems to favour 
the last date as at least fairly approximate. 


Having examined the story of the conquest of Britain 
we next take up the more important point as to whether 
the invaders belonged to three different nations; the 
Saxons, Angles and Jutes. ‘There is Bede's explicit state- 
ment about this but itis not supported by any contem- 
porary writer and the only other statement on the matter by 
a contemporary or predecessor of Bede is that of Procopius 
in his Gothic War, 1५. 20, a work much older than Bede’s: 
“The island of Brittia contains three very populous 
nations, each of which has a king over it. The names 
borne by these nations are Angiloi and Phrissones and 
Brittones, the last having the same name as the island.* 
It will be noticed that Procopius does not mention the 
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Saxons or Jutes but includes the Frisians among the 
inhabitants of Britain. As a matter of fact, except in 
passages directly based on Bede's account, the people of 
Kent are never described as Jutes. They are usually 
called Cantware, sometimes Saxones or Angli. The Hist. 
Brit generally calls them Sarons, as Bede himself 
does in Hist Ec. I. 14, while A. S. Chron. Ann. 473, 
calls them Englan. In Bede, I. 32, Pope Gregory 
addresses Aethelberht, King of Kent, as king of the 
Angles, while in III. 8, the same appellation is given to 
Erconberht, King of Kent. 

There is a similar confusion as regards the so-called 
Angles: ‘Thus the Hist. Brit. refers to the Northumbrians 
as Saxons and the Annales Cambriae describes Oswio 
of Northumbria as king of the Saxons. In Bede III. 29, 
Pope Vitalianus addresses the same King as king of the 
Saxons, while in the Annals of Tighernac Edwin of 
Northumbria is described as ruler of the Saxons. The 
use of Angle for Saxon is as frequent, if not more so. In 
A. S. Chron. Ann. 897 some English men are said to be 
slain where obviously people of Wessex or Sussex are refer- 
red to. Similarly King Alfred in his famous introduction 
to the Cura Pastoralis deplores the loss of learning in An- 
gelcynn, meaning particularly Wessex. In Chron. Ann.836 
Ecgberht, King of Wessex, is said to have been expelled 
from Angelcynnes land before his accession. Numerous 
such examples may be cited as also the continual use of 
the phrase “Angle and Saxon” not for contrasting the 
two, but for referring to the people of Wessex or Essex. 
Again, when Bede enumerates the languages spoken in 


his land he says: “This island at present contains five . 


nations, the English, Britons, Scots, Picts and Latins, each 
in its own peculiar dialect cultivating the sublime study 
of Divine truth;" though later he refers to the Saxon 
language as spoken in Wessex and Essex. In the face 
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of this confusion it would be difficult to justify Bede's 
strict classification and if we examine the archaeological 
and sociological evidence we find it equally difficult 
to distinguish between the Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 

The archaeological evidence is nothing like conclu- 
sive. It has been sometimes maintained that before 
the introduction of Christianity the method of disposal of 
the dead with the Saxons was by inhumation and with 
the Angles by cremation. The Teutonic nations on the 
Continent practised both, though cremation was gradually 
passing out of use. The practice of the Angles was 
certainly not consistent and in England at least they 
practised inhumation as well as cremation. Whether 
the Saxons practised cremation is more doubtful. There 
are instances of cremation from Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, but these may be ascribed to the Jutes, while 
the cremation-cemeteries of Croydon and Beddington 
are too near the Kentish border. There are, however, 
examples from districts further west, e.g., from Walton-on- 
Thames and Shepperton, and these must be regarded as 
Saxon. Cremation-cemeteries most probably dating from 
Saxon times have also been found in Sussex and in the 
upper part of the Thames valley. The method of dis- 
posal of the dead does not therefore prove anything. 
The only fact that comes out seems to be that cremation 
was more common inthe north and inhumation in the 
south, and the difference may have been due to Conti- 
nental practice the influence of which was felt more in the 
south than in the north. 

Another archaeological evidence on which some 
reliance has been placed is of brooches found in cemeteries, 
it being held that the saucer-shaped brooch was peculiar 
to the Saxons and the cruciform one to the Angles. It is 
true that the latter has been found mostly in northern 
cemeteries, but quite a number have been discovered in 
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Sussex as well. ‘The saucer-shaped brooch again has 
not been discovered except in Buckingham, Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire. A few have been discovered in 
Berkshire and Sussex as also in Bedford, Northampton and 
Cambridge but practically none in Wiltshire or Hamp- 
shire or Essex. So the argument about its being distinc- 
tively Saxon falls to the ground. 

When we come to examine the political systems we 
do not find any difference between the so-called Angle, 
Saxon and Jute districts. The institution of monarchy 
seems to have prevailed universally and the king’s powers 
appear to have been very much the same everywhere. When, 
however, we start investigating the social structure we come 
across one real difference between Wessex and Kent. 
There were three hereditary classes in Wessex, the 
twelfhynde, the sizhynde and twihynde, so named from 
their respective wehrgelds, 1200, 600 and 200 shillings 
respectively. The two first-named comprised the gesithcund 
or nobility and the twihynde were ceorls. These three 
classes made up the “Saxon” population and in addition 
there were the Welsh freemen whose wehrgeld ranged be- 
tween 60 and 120 shillings, though royalservice or posses- 
sion of land increased the amount of wehrgeld. In Kent too 
we find three classes, the nobleman called eorlcund man, 
the freeman or ceorl and the laet, who were most probably 
freed men, the liti of the Continent. A difference between 
this organisation and the Wessex one is evident in this that 
in the latter there are two classes of noblemen, whereas in 
Kent there was only one. Moreover in Kent there wasa class 
below the freeman, while in Wessex the only class below 
the ceorl was of the Welsh people. But the difference in the 
matter of wehrgelds is more noteworthy, those of the three 
classes in Kent being 300 shillings for the nobleman, 100 
for the ceorl and 40 to 80 shillings for the laet. The shil- 
ling was, however, not the same in Kent and in Wessex and 
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to get the proper wehrgeld for each we have to consider it : 
in terms of oxen. In the seventh century, the value of an 
ox was six shillings in Wessex, each shilling containing 
four pence. The wehrgeld of the three Wessex classes 
would therefore be 200, 100 and 33 oxen respectively. 
The Kentish shilling contained 20 sceattas which were not 
probably different from the Wessex pence. Thus the 
wehrgeld of the nobleman would amount to 6000 pence 
or in terms of live-stock to 250 oxen; that of the ceorl to 
2000 pence or 83 oxen and of the freed man to about 50 oxen. 
From a comparison of these figures a remarkable difference 
is noticeable in the status of the ceorl. The landed noble- 
man* in Wessex has practically the same wehrgeld as in 
Kent, but the wehrgeld of the freeman in Wessex is less 
® than half of that in Kent. 

This difference is not confined only to wehrgelds. We 
may take the “honour-prices,” the sums paid as compensa- 
tion for insult tomembers of the different classes. In Wessex 
this amounted to 36, 18 and 6 shillings respectively for the 
three classes or in terms of live-stock again to 6, 3 and | 
क ox respectively. In Kent the payments for the nobleman 
and ceorl were 12 and 6 oxen, the latter being six times the 
corresponding payment in Wessex. If we examine other 
compensations we find a similar difference all through. 

Next we may turn to the social systems of Mercia and 
Northumbria but here the evidence at our disposal is con- 
fused and fragmentary. In Mercia the wehrgelds of the 
nobleman (who was here also called twelfhynde) and the 
freemen were in the seventh century the same as in | 
Wessex, while the slight indications we have about com- 
pensations seem to point to the same conclusion. In 
Northumbria a different monetary system was in use; but on 
equating the wehrgelds with live-stock we find that for the 
ceorl to be exactly the same here as in Mercia and Wessex. 


* The sixhynde did not possess any land. 
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It seems then that for some reason or other the status 
of the Kentish freeman was much higher than that of the 
freeman in Northumbria, Mercia or Wessex; and if we 
examine the social systems of the Teutonic tribes of the 
continent, the Franks, Alamanni, Bavarians and Frisians, 
we find that they approximated to the Kentish standard 
rather than to the Wessex-Mercian one, not only in the 
status of the freeman but also in having a class of freed 
men lower than the freeman. What is important for our 
purpose is however this, that here seems to be some con- 
firmation for Bede’s statement about the Kentish people 
being “of a different nationality from those of the surround- 
ing kingdoms,” but we cannot discover any such difference 
between the people of Wessex and Sussex on the one hand 
and of Mercia and Northumbria on the other.* 

The evidence of the traditional genealogies may also 
be mentioned here. Such “ genealogies have been pre- 
served of the royal families of Kent, Wessex, Essex, East 
Anglia, Mercia, Deira and Bernicia? The Essex and 
Wessex ones being genealogies of Saxon dynasties should 
supply us with some evidence about a different origin from s 
the Anglian dynasties of Mercia etc. ‘The Essex genealogy 
is indeed different from the others in this, that it traces its 
dynasty back to a person named Seaxneat, while the others 
all go back to the God Woden. In one or two late versions 
Seaxneat is made a son of Woden but in the earliest lists 
his is the first name and he is evidently the same as 
Saxnot, ^ one of the three gods mentioned in a short con- 
tinental document generally known as the © Renunciation 
Formula? and probably of old Saxon origin.” This is 
important as it would seem to supply a connection between 


ESR possible explanation is that in the so-called Saxon and 
Angle territories the Welsh people had mixed more freely with = 
the freemen and inter-marriages, etc., had led to a lowering : Sg 
of the status of the freeman, 
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the Saxons of the Continent and of Britain. If, however, 
this point was to be of material help to us in settling a 
distinction between the Saxon and Anglian lines we should 
have expected the Wessex list also to go back to Seaxneat. 
But this latter traces its royal family from Woden, as all the 
other dynasties (except the East-Saxon one) do and not only 
to Woden but to the same son of Woden, Baeldaeg, as the 
Bernician genealogy does. East Anglia and Mercia, 
though apparently with Anglian dynasties as the Bernician 
one, trace their royal families not to Baeldaeg but to a 
different son of Woden. The third name too in the 
genealogies of Wessex and Bernicia are common, at least 
in some versions which have the following order: Woden, 
Baeldaeg, Brand. So one cannot resist the conclusion that 
the two families claimed to be of the same stock and the 
evidence of the Essex genealogy which might have 
suggested a different origin from the Anglian dynasties 
is to a great extent counteracted. 

We have then examined early historical documents 
and traditional genealogies, archaeological materials and 
social conditions to find out if Bede's distinction between 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes may: be justified. All this 
evidence we have found to be inconclusive and so far the 


.only real distinction we have discovered is between the 


५ Jutes ” of Kent on the one hand and the Angle-Saxon 
tribes on the other,—a vital difference in social structure 
which may lead us to suppose the Kentish tribe to be 
essentially distinct. We may’ now turn to the linguistic 
evidence and see how far that would help us to distinguish 
between Angles, Saxons and Jutes. When trying:to in- 
vestigate these dialectical differences,—or rather to discover 
if there are any such differences, werare at the beginning 
faced with the critical difficulty of an extreme'paucity of 


materials on which to work. Our investigations to be : 


worth anything must be based on sixth and seventh century 


adm. 
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materials, for differences perceivable in later literature may 


be due to causes other than a difference of origin. But the 


difficulty is that comparatively little has survived from this 
early period. From Wessex, for example, we have plenty 
of literary materials in the ninth and succeeding centuries, 
buthere practically nothing except one charter. From Kent 
we have a few Latin charters which contain English words 
and names,—charters dating back to the seventh century 
and as such, of some value for linguistic examination. 
From Mercia we have the Epinal and Corpus Glossaries* 
and a few Latin charters óf the eighth century with English 
proper names. The Northumbrian Fragments included in 
Sweet’s Oldest English Texts do not date from earlier than 
the ninth century, but we know a number of earlier proper 
names from the genealogies and the Moore MSS. of Bede's 
Hist. Ec, which are “ sufficiently numerous to enable us 
to form an idea of the characteristics of the dialect during 
the eighth century." 

In all philological text-books there is usually a tabular 
classification of the distinctive characteristics of the three 


chief dialects of Old English, West Saxon, Kentish and 
Northumbrian T : 


WEST SAXON 


1. “a is diphthongised before / followed by a con- 
sonant) (though this is not universal): e.g., eald which is 
ald in Northumbrian. 

2. “Vowels are diphthongised after palatal conso- 
nants,” e.g., ceaster from Latin castra. 

3. “The diphthongs ea (va) and ea (aea) when palata- 
lised have become i, zi” (earlier ie, ie), e.g., miht which is 
maeht in Northumbrian. 


* The tables are Prof. Chadwick’ 


+ The evidence of the Glossaries is not to be relied on very 
much, for there is no decisive external evidence in regard either 
to the period or locality in which they were written 

F, 5 
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4. “The diphthongs iu, iu, exceptbefore u, have become 
1, 1" (earlier ie, ie); e.g., niwe (=new) which is Northum- 
bian niðwe. 

5. “The diphthongs iu, iu (before u) and eo, ĉo are 
confused"; eg., seolfor and siolfor, fioh and feoh are 
found. 

6. “ The palatalised labial vowels oe, 0, y, y (from o; 
0,u,u) have been delabialised” (e, 9, १, 2), e.g, cwén 
(= queen) which is cwãen in Northumbrian. 

7. “The diphthongs ea, Za ,eo (iw) are reduced to 
monophthongs (,) before À" (ča also before and after c, g) 
e.g., cniht (= boy) is found side by side with cneoht. 


KENTISH 


1. “ais diphthongised before / followed by a conso- 
nant.” [But the evidence on this point is not very satis- 
factory. It does not occur in charters 4—7 in the oldest 
English Texts and is rare in 33-37, the Kentish origin of 
which is practically certain. In the charters 38 —40, 43, 44, 
the -ea greatly outnumbers the -a. The Kentish Texts of 
the Middle English period agree with the later charters 
and show that “ the breaking (or at least palatalisation) of 
a before [+ consonant took place before the palatalisation 
of initial gutturals” and consequently that a Kentish form 
ceald of the ninth century cannot be a direct development 
of a Kentish form cald of the eighth century. | 

2. “ oe, oe, whatever their origin have become e, 2": 
forms with e are frequent in the earliest charters, though 
forms with ae are also found. ‘Thus charter 4 has - redi 
(thrice) to — maeri (once), charter 5 has four examples of 
¢, but none of ae. In the later charters too ae is very rare, 
though 41 has got a few examples 

3. “The diphthongs ea, ea when palatalised become 
e,6? (earlier ae, de); e.g., erfe (=inheritance), W. Sax. 
irfe. [In the later charters, 33—40,43, 44, there are about 


ree 
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20 examples of diphthongs, but in the earlier ones practi- 
cally none. i 

4, “The diphthongs eo, io and iu, i are confused 
and subsequently delabialised”: e.g. beorht, biorht, biarht. 
[This evidence is not present in the early charters, but we 
find numerous instances in the later ones. ‘Thus we have 
biorn in 36 and beorn in 33, 34, 35, 37 and 40; ciol occurs 
in 36, 41, 44 and ceolin 33, 34, 35, 38, 40, 42, 43; siolf in 
41, 42 and seolfa in 43. | 

5. “The palatalised labial vowels y, y (from ४, 9) 
have become e, 2"; e.g; eppan (=disclose) from earlier 
yppan. 

6. “ Labial vowels in unaccented syllables are dela- 
bialised " : e.g. brodar from brodor. 


NORTHUMBRIAN 


1. “All diphthongs lose their second element before 
guttural and palatal consonants” (¢,g, h), e.g., were for 
W. Sax. weorc. 

2. “ae (from a) has become 8; e.g. -red (=counsel) 
for W. Sax, raed.” [In the MSS. of Bede e is the normal 
form of the i-umlaut of ae. But there are certain forms 


with —ae (— oe) before -i in the following syllable. The’ 


confusion of aedil and edil in particular is very interesting: 
The Bede MSS. has 42 aedil- to 6 edil-, while Liber Vitae 
has 4 aedil to 68 edil]. 

3. “The diphthong za (aea when palatalised has 
become 2 " (earlier ae) e.g. Edwine beside Eadberht. 

4. “The diphthong ea when palatalised becomes ae" 
e.g. maeht (= power) ae for W. S. miht. 

5. "'The diphthongs ea, ea and eo, eo are at least in 
some cases confused” e.g, Eod and Ead. [There are 
numerous examples of ea for eo in Bede M. But very few 
in: Liber Vitae, e.g., there are 72 beorn against 1 bearn.] 
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For Sussex the only early evidence we have is one 
charter from which we may judge that the dialect occupied 
a position between Kentish and West Saxon. For Mercia 
too we have no very dependable early texts, for the Glos- 
saries supply doubtful evidence.” ‘There are a number of 
early texts which do not exhibit the characteristics of any 
of the dialects treated above and which are probably to 
be ascribed to the Midlands. They differ very consider- 
ably among themselves; but all seem to show forms of 
language intermediate between Northumbrian and Kentish. 
Indeed they exhibit practically no sound-changes which 
do not occur in one or other of these dialects. The West- 
Saxon and Kentish diphthongisation of a before } followed 
by a consonant does not appear, nor do we find any trace 
of the specifically West-Saxon changes 3,4,6,7- The 
Kentish changes 5 and 6 are also wanting, while the dela- 
bialisation in 4 is generally “ confined to unaccented words. 
There is very little evidence for Northumbrian 5,” though 
1, 2, 3 and 4 are mostly present. 

Our next task is to discover how far these distinctive 
features are present in the earliest documents, —documents 
of the sixth, seventh and early eighth centuries. While dis- 
cussing some ofthe Kentish changes, 4 for example (and we 
may add 5 and 6), we have pointed out that the change is 
evident only in the latest documents, i.e., those which date 
from after the middle of the ninth century. “ ‘The early 
Kentish texts show no dialectical peculiarities which do not 
occur also either in Midland or West-Saxon texts. In the 
very earliest even e for 06 is quite rare." 

In other cases we may not find written texts from a 
period anterior to the sound-changes, but in the earliest 
examples we find a state of transition and confusion of old 
and new forms, e.g., with W. S. 5, 6, 7, K. 2,4, N. 2,5. It 
is difficult to trace any of them back beyond the middle of 
the seventh century while some of them, e.g., W. S. 7 date 
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perhaps from the ninth. Many of the changes again, e.g., 
W. S. 3, 4, K. 3 and N. 3, 4 arise from one important 
sound-change by which old English was differentiated 
from the neighbouring Teutonic languages: Here all 
vowels were palatalised before i in the following syllable, 
e.g., bryd (=bride) for 0. H. G. brit and 0. N. brüdr. If 
we now attempt to find out the date of this change we 
do not discover any evidence for supposing that the pala- 
talisation took place early. Bede M. preserves a number 
of instances which do not ‘show this change. It is true 
many words borrowed from Latin appear in English with 
palatalisation and some of these words were perhaps 
borrowed as early as the fifth century but most of them 
were not probably current in England before the conver- 
sion of Kent at the end of the sixth century. 


There is practically no evidence then for supposing 
these phonetic changes as original distinctive features of 
the dialects. In the matter of inflexional variations too 
we find little worth observing in texts earlier than the 
tenth century, while about vocabulary it is impossible to 
speak with any certainty on account of the paucity of early 


‘evidence. The linguistic evidence then takes us no 


farther than the historical and sociological evidence, and 
on the whole there appears to be little justification for the 
distinction drawn between three types of Germanic 


IS. 
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SOME ENGLISH POEMS ON INDIAN 
SUBJECTS 


The treatment of Indian subjects in English poetry 


must always be a matter of special interest to students of . 


the literature, at least in this country. Having already 
discussed the subject of Anglo-Indian poetry in more than 
one publication, it strikes me it may be useful to give here 
an account of a few English poems which have been 
written on Indian subjects by poets in England based by 
them, it is true, not on any intimate familiarity with the 
country, but on such knowledge as could be acquired in 
the circumstances. In spite of the close relations between 
the two countries, English literature cannot boast of any 
poem of Indian interest which has attained to the literary 
rank of the Lusiad of Camoens with its triumphant account 
of the discovery and conquest of India by Vasco de Gama; 
but there are several poems, though of minor importance, 
which must excite the curiosity of the literary student. 


There are no independent English poems on Indian 
subjects up to such a late period as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, though references to India are quite 
common in the earlier poems and an interesting account 
of them may be given on another occasion. Chaucers 
picture of ^ King Demetrius of Ind" does not come 
to anything more definite than his possession of great 
wealth and Oriental splendour ; Spenser had the vaguest 
visions of India as a land of romance; Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine dreamed of a nearer passage to India by connecting 
the Mediterranean and the Arabian seas ; most of Shakes- 
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peare’s references to India are also due to its reputation as 
the land of wealth, though the Indies of.his plays are as 
often of the West as they are of the East ; Milton has 
heard of Agra and Delhi and the Great Moghul courtiers 
and has also seen in imagination ambassadors from India 
and Ceylon leaving the gates of Rome, “dusky faces in 
white silken turbans wreathed,” and that is all. 

Things are not better in the 18th century, though the 
postman in Cowper's Task is asked for news about India; 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings rouses some interest 
in English poets and regret is expressed that he has 
escaped; Campbell in his Pleasures of Hope prophesies the 
coming of Kalki, the last Avatar of Vishnu, to redeem India 
from foreign domination and the Rolliad attacks the retired 
Anglo-Indians who were able to buy seats in parliament 
with the money earned in India, ‘the Nabob M. P's’ 
as they were called, coming in for special ridicule. 
Thomson, Collins, Burns and other poets of the period are 
not devoid of references to things Indian, but we have to 
come to the next century for anything elaborate. 

As is well-known to all students of English literature, 
the quest for themes relating to new countries which had 
still something of the air of mystery about them, was one 
of the essential aspects of the Romantic movement early in 
the nineteenth century. It is in accordance with this 
impulse that we find Southey and Moore writing two 
poems of considerable length in which the scene is laid in 
India. The Curse of Kehama by the former appeared in 
1810, with its weird story of an Indian Raja taking dread- 
ful vengeance on the murderer of his son. Being in posses- 

sion of supernatural powers, he pronounces a terrible curse 
on the culprit, though he committed the crime only to 
save his daughter's honour. Heis to be denied sleep and 
his thirstis never to be quenched. Relief comes to the 
victim after intense suffering and wandering all over the 
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universe. He finds his peace in Death and awakes in 
heaven: 

‘ All whom he loved he met, to part no more.’ 


Southey claimed that the story was original ‘though in 


` all its parts, as he said, ‘consistent with the superstition upon 


which it is built.’ It must be confessed there is nothing very 
attractive about the story or the execution : the whole poem 
is a curious jumble of things Indian, scraps of classical 
mythology mixed up with the folklore and beliefs of the 
lower classes of to-day. The pictures in the poem of 
barbarous callousness to all fine feeling, and relentless 
cruelty are rather difficult to reconcile with the traditions 
of the Indian people, or with the atmosphere of Hindu 
mythology which Southey has ignorantly characterised in 
his Preface as the most monstrous in its fables. One may, 
however, come across many interesting descriptive 
sketches in the poem, though they are not always faithful 
to Indian details. ‘here is a Hindu funeral and a lurid 
picture of Sati, the latter somewhat resembling the authen- 
tic accounts we have had from spectators who have wit- 
nessed the grim rite, but mixed with a good deal of poetic 
exaggeration. There is the inevitable Banyan tree with- 
out which no picture of India can be complete: 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree 


For o’er the lawn irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns prop its lofty head 


and we are told at the end : 


So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer. 
If the proper names are all given in such a form 
as to make even identification difficult and inaccuracies 
abound in large number, it is surprising that sometimes 


Southey attains to a high standard of faithfulness, He 
F. 6 ; 
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can describe the Elephant at the stream like one who has 
actually been in India: 


On comes the Elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo! from his trunk upturned, aloft he flings 
The grateful shower; and now 
Plucking the broad-leaved bough 
Of yonder plane, with wavy motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air 
He moves it to and fro. 


He describes the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel coast 
in Southern India with the faithfulness of a visitor : 


Spires were seen 
‘Peering above the sea—a mournful sight! 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 
Had swallowed here, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 


As all visitors to that place are aware thereis a 
rock-hewn fane here and there, resisting in its strength 
‘the surf and surge that on their deep foundations beat 
in vain.’ 

With Moore's Lalla Rookh, we come to a more attrac- 
tive volume of verse dealing with India, with a romantic 
love-story containing minor episodes of considerable 
interest, all woven round an imaginary princess, Lalla 
Rookh, supposed to be the youngest daughter of Aurang- 
zebe. Betrothed to the prince of Lesser Bucharia in 
whose favour his father had abdicated his throne, the 
princess who was described by the poets of her period 
as ‘more beautiful than any of those heroines whose 
names and lovesembellish the songs of Persia and Hin- 
dusthan) went on a holiday to Kashmir where the actual 
ceremony of marriage was to take place. A handsome 
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young minstrel entertains her on the way with romantic 
tales of various kinds, till she falls in love with him’ and 
discovers to her agreeable surprise that he is the very 
prince to whom her father had betrothed her. ‘The poem 
marked a turning point in Moore's literary career and he 
was quite gratified with the great success it had achieved. 
In a special preface to the poem written for the Collected 
Works, Moore is proud of the fact that it has been trans- 
lated into German and acted as an opera in Russia. Quot- 


ing the testimony of many reviewers and Anglo-Indian 


authorities, he is delighted at the ‘local fidelity’ he has 
shown in his work as the result of careful study and pre- 
paration. He goes so far as to say that ‘the spirit that 
had spoken in the melodies of Ireland soon found itself 
at home in the East.’ It would be easy to disturb this 
complacency on the poet’s part by drawing atténtion to 
various inconsistencies with the Indian atmosphere and 
even historical truth, but no useful purpose will be served 
by such an exposure. It may, however, be conceded that 
there are a large number of fine passages, some of which 
are well-known. ‘The outburst of praise of the valley of 
Kashmere beginning with the well-known lines: 


Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave? 


has found a place in Ward's English Poets. A less known, 
but equally beautiful passage is the short one in which 
the Periin the tale of the Paradise and the Peri describes 
her first sight of the plains of India as she views them 


from an eminence: 


The air of that sweet Indian land, 
Whose air is balm, whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
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Lovely with gold beneath their tides; 


Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri's paradise. 


There are also many interesting passages of Indian des- 
criptive interest in the prose-passages with which the tales 
included in the volume are interspersed. 

To about the same period belongs the short narrative 
poem, entitled The Plate of Gold, written by Leigh Hunt, 
and relating to the falling of a plate of gold from heaven 
in the courtyard of a temple in Benares, with the inscrip- 
tion that it should be taken by one who was a real lover 
of humanity. It isnot the mere distribution of alms from 
the profusion of one’s riches that counts; it is the real 
spirit of charity and personal service to the afflicted that 
really matters—this is the lesson intended to be taught by 
the poem. 

It was only natural that Byron, Shelley and Keats, 
with all their love of romance, should have been attracted 
to the East. But Byron’s interest stopped with Eastern 
Europe and the adjoining Islamic countries of Asia from 
whose atmosphere he has borrowed many a theme for his 
tales in verse, though there is a passage in his works 
which contains, surprisingly enough, a prophecy of the 
Indian Mutiny, as people actually recognised it some years 
later. 

There is not much of India in Shelley’s Lines to An 
Indian Air except the title and the reference to ‘ champak 
odours? and even the flower was perhaps only a name to 
Shelley. It is, however, highly significant of the romantic 
glamour with which Shelley associated India that he 
should make his Alastor find some peace and happiness 


in the valley of Kashmere, in the course of his 1 


quest for ideal beauty and love. It will be remembered 


Alastor held his way, wandering on through Arabia and 


Persia and the wild Carmanian waste ; 
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Till in the vale of Cashmere, far within 

Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 

Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower, 

Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 

His languid limbs. 
And there he has a splendid vision of a veiled maid, 

Her outspread arms now bare, | 

Her dark locks floating in the breath of night, 

Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 

Outstretched and pale and quivering eagerly. 
She folds his frame in her dissolving arms, but alas, 
it is only a momentary vision and the hope only stings 
his brain like despair. 

If Keats has no separate poem on India, one of the 
well-known episodes occupying almost a whole Canto of 
his Endymion is distinctly Indian. Diana appears before 
Endymion, disguised as a maid of the Ganges who had 
followed Bacchus on his return from his triumphant 
conquest of India and who is now anxious to get back to 
her Gods, to the land of palms and the Ganges. Her 
beauty in distress makes a powerful appeal to the shep- 
herd-lad of Latmos till he begins to love her, forgetful of 
all his solemn promises to Diana. Luckily it is Diana 
herself in disguise and everything therefore ends happily! 

In spite of its brevity, reference must be made ‘here 
to the short piece on Rose Aylmer by Walter Savage 
Landor, as Rose Aylmer is buried in Calcutta, having 
lived in that city with an uncle of hers who was then 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. It is perhaps 
not known to many that the tomb of the lady who roused 
these exquisite lines can be actually seen in Calcutta to- 
day: 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 


A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
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If high rank cannot. be claimed for Mrs. Hemans as 
a poetess, there is no denying the fact that many of her 
narrative poems have a special charm for youth. One of 
her poems is entitled The Indian City, and refers to an 
unfortunate Hindu-Muslim fight from which the communal 
fire-eaters of India to-day might draw inspiration if they 
were so inclined. A Mohamedan lad has unwittingly pollut- 
ed a temple-tank, by venturing to bathe in it and he has been 
killed by the Brahmin priests of the temple for the offence. 
Vengeance, however, follows very speedily. His cause is 
espoused by a Mohamedan ruler and he destroys the city 
after the usual invasion and the fighting. "The entire 
city is in ruins, the tiger and the serpent holding their 
sway, where peace and prosperity flourished at one time. 
It opens with a fine passage describing an Indian sunset, 
beginning with the words: ' Royal in splendour went 
down the sun.’ It would be interesting to identify the 
source of this tale—Mrs. Hemans probably borrowed it 
from her husband who had formerly been a captain in the 
Bengal Lancers, though her marriage with him ultimate- 
ly turned out to be very unhappy. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning has a fairly long poem in 
which the scene is laid in India—A Romance of the Ganges 
which describes seven maidens floating their little lamps 
on the Ganges, to find if their lovers are faithful to them : 

Of shell of cocoa carven, 
Each little boat is made; 

Each carries a lamp, and carries a flower, 
And carries a hope unsaid ; 

And when the boat hath carried the lamp 
Unquenched, till out of sight, 

he maiden is sure that love will endure; 
But love will fail with light. 

The river floweth on. 
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Lutis lamp alone has died out and we have the some- 
what unroinantic conclusion that she will not weep for a 
faithless lover where she wept a loving father. It is doubt- 
ful if the interpretation given to the floating of the lamps 
is true,—they are perhaps only offerings of respect to the 
Ganges, though Elizabeth Browning had the authority of 
Thomas Moore for the belief, as he refers to it in his 
Lalla Rookh relying, in his turn, on Grandpré’s Voyage in 
the Indian Ocean. But it is no use complaining against 
this pretty romantic interpretation of a common Hindu 
rite, as it is perhaps more suitable for the purposes of poet- 
ry. 

Robert Browning ranged over such a large area of 
the world’s history and literature for the subject-matter of 
his poems that it is not surprising that he went to the life 
of one of the early founders of the British Empire in India 
for a poem in his Dramatic Idylls. It is Clive and the 
poem celebrates an incident in the hero's early life which 
happened at Fort St. David in Southern India. There 
was a cheater at cards and Clive refused to pay, though his 
brother-soldiers had been bullied into doing so. He was 
challenged and he unfortunately missed his opponent. 
The cheater held his pistol to his head and told him he 
would spare his life, if he were asked to do so. Clive com- 
plied. He was next required to retract his charge of 
cheating. This demand being refused, his antagonist 
threatened to fire “Fire and be damned,” replied Clive. 
“I said you cheated, and say so still and will never pay 
you!” ‘The officer was so amazed with his bravery that 
he threw away his pistol. ‘The poem is of special interest 
to me, if I may say soin passing, as I have often wandered 
as a student over the ruins of Fort St. David, at the very 
spot where this incident must have taken place. 

Writing a poem on his esteemed friend, Alfred 
Donnett, whom Browning used to call * Waring ' and who 
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had disappeared suddenly from the social life of London, 
he wondered if he had gone to India and become a new 
incarnation—IJn Vishnuland What Avatar? The Hindu 
pantheon has always been so hospitable that it is not sur- 
prising that the poet should have ventured to ask if he had 
also been annexed to it! 

Among the numerous poems occasioned by the great 
Indian Mutiny was ‘Tennyson's well-known piece on the 
Defence of Lucknow, a poem which he perhaps thought it 
his duty to write, specially as he was Poet-Laureate. He 
- hardly missed celebrating a single national event of this 
kind, though it cannot be said that he was always equally 
successful. Attention may also be drawn here to the poem 
on the same subject by John Greenleaf Whittier under the 
title of the Pipes at Lucknow. ‘The only other episode 
connected with the mutiny which has found treatment in 
an independent English poem is Palgrave’s account of the 
massacre of the English on the river-bank in Cawnpore, in 
a poem on the subject, found in his Visions of England. 

In the mellower period of Tennyson's poetic activity, 
he wrote his Akbar’s Dream drawing attention to the lofty 
ideals of universal peace and brotherhood dreamt of by 
the great Moghul emperor. The creed which Akbar tried 
to evolve at Fatehpur-Sikri with himself as the centre of 
the new faith, is raised to the heights of a sublime 
message. His great ambition is to wreathe a crown not 
only for the king: 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin and Buddhist, Christian and Parce, 

Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan. 
an ideal alas! which seems to be as far away from 7 
tion to-day as it was in Akbar's own time. He hoped the 
time was not distant when there will no more he: 

Fires of Sati, nor wail of baby-wife, 

Or Indian widow. 
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even which has been realised only partially. It is interesting 
to note that the whole poem is based on the following 
inscription by Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir: 
“O God in every temple I see people that see 
Thee, and in every language I hear spoken, people 
praise Thee.....................Ifi it bea mosque people 
murmur the holy prayer, and if be a Christian Church 
people ring bell from love to Thee. Sometimes I 
frequent the Christian cloister and sometimes the 
mosque. Butit is Thou whom I search from temple 
to temple.” 

Much cannot be claimed for Ruskin as a poet, but his 
Newdigate prize-poem was, curiously enough, on Salsette 
and Elephanta, on the cave-temples in the bay of Bombay. 
A description is attempted here of the interior of the caves, 
carvings and images and its quality can be determined by 
two Circumstances ; he had never been to India and he was 
competing for a prize as an under-graduate student of 
nineteen years. ‘The temples are to him only symbolical 
of superstition and he winds up with a prophecy that India 
will one day become entirely Christian : 

Truth calls and gladdened India hears the cry, 
Deserts the darkened path her fathers trod, 


And seeks redemption from the Incarnation God. 


It is perhaps no use, especially in a study of this kind, 
indulging in what might have happened, if some of the 
English writers had actually come to India. But it is 
impossible not to regret that Ruskin did not come to this 
country and have an opportunity of describing some of the 
great monuments of Indian art, or the splendours of 
Himalayan and other natural scenery. His works should 
have been enriched by some more passages of the same 


kind as his famous description of St. Mark's at Venice, or | 


the gorgeous scenery of the Alps seen from various points 


of vantage. Such references to Indian art as are now 
F. 7 
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met with in his works are extremely uncomplimentary, 
based on certain misrepresentations of the Indian 
genius. 

To those familiar with the general style of Meredith’s 
work, his somewhat effusive poem on the battle of Chillian- 
wallah will perhaps come as a surprise. Its unconsciously 
amusing refrain,‘ Chillianwallah! Chillianwallah! detracts 
very much from the solemn dignity of a battle-piece 
commemorating a national victory which it was intended 
to be, but it must be remembered that Meredith was quite 
young when he wrote it and it was sent off to Chamber's 
Journal in the first flush of the appearance of the news of 
the battle in England. 

Before pássing on to a consideration of the American 

poems dealing with India, bare reference may be made 
to some other pieces on Indian historical subjects. Sidney 
Dobell has thought it worth while writing on the battle of 
Ferozepore; Oscar Wilde has numerous references to Bri- 
tish victories in India in his poems entitled Ave Imperatriz 
—he would like to know where the English soldiers are 
covering themselves with glory even as he is writing the 
poem; an unrecorded incident in frontier warfare is celebrat- 
ed by Sir Francis Doylein his Red Thread of Honour where 
the distinction is ungrudgingly conferred upon an English 
soldier by the wild tribesmen who have fought with him; 
and Sir Henry Newbolt has got a ballad on Sir Pratap 
Singh, besides a spirited piece describing Gillespie’s famous 
march from Arcot to suppress the mutiny at Vellore. It is 
an interesting observation for me that the horses must 
have thundered past my own native village on the occasion 
of the famous gallop to Vellore. 

To bring the narrative to our own times, reference 
may be made to Sir William Watson’s poem on the d 
visit of the Prince of Wales to India, entitled To India’s 
Guest, If the great doors of India’s soul did not open out to 


- 
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His Royal Highness, it was not the poets fault and the 
whole poem is written in a lofty, dignified manner parti- 
cularly suitable for ceremonial poems of this type. There 


is a fine realisation of the spirit of India in the concluding 
lines of the poem: 


This Soul of the East, majestic, grave, sedate, 
Grandiose of mien: a spirit from ours aloof, 


Yet ravelled up for ever with the woof 
Of all our wondrous fate. 


It is perhaps due to the somewhat adventurous and 
cosmopolitan spirit of the Americans that we have a large 
number of poems dealing with Indian subjects in the 
literature of that country. Emerson’s lines on Brahma 
are among the most well-known, being based on some 
famous verses of the Bhagavad Gita describing the 
immortality of the soul. Emerson’s regard for this 
great scripture of the Hindus is evident from numerous 
references to it in the course of his writings. ‘There is 
an interesting parody of Emerson’s lines by Andrew Lang 
which is perhaps not quite well-known: 

If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
Or if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 
They know not poor misguided souls, 
'They too shall perish unconsoled. 


I am the batsman and the bat, 
I am the bowler and the ball 
The umpire, the pavilion-cat, 
‘The roller, pitch and stumps and all. 
Longfellow's acquaintance with the mythology of 
foreign nations was so prodigious that it would have been 
surprising indeed, if he had not touched the literature of 
India somewhere in the course of his wanderings among 
the books of the world. He has a short poem on King 
Trisanku of Hindu mytholo gy for whose sake the NE e 
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Vishwamitra is said to have created a heaven in mid-air, 
when he did not succeed in getting him admitted into the 
realheaven. ‘The incident is, curiously enough, used by 
Longfellow, not for appreciating the humour of an emper- 
or hanging in mid-air as is the traditional interpretation 
in all Indian literature, but for drawing a moral: 
Viswamitra the magician, 
By his spells and incantations, 
Up to India’s realms Elysian 
Raised Trisanku, King of nations. 
Indra and the Gods offended 
Hurled him downward and descending 
In the air he hung suspended, 
With these equal powers contending. 
Thus by aspirations lifted, 
By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 
James Russell Lowell wrote on Indian subjects too. 
His poem on Mahmood, the Image-Breaker, refers to the 
apocryphal story that when the conqueror carried Somnath 
before him, the priests of the temple offered him large sums 
of money, provided he spared the idol. But he insisted on 
breaking the idol, declining the great wealth offered to 
him: 
Luck obeys the downright striker; 
From the hollow core 
Fifty times the Brahmin’s offer 
Deluged all the floor. 
This is not the only poem he has written on an = 
subject, but we must pass on. 
Besides the poem on Pipes at Lucknow to which 


reference has been made already, Whittier has written — 
some others: His Brewing of Soma describes the preparation — 
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of the drink of the name mentioned in the Vedas, though 
it is to him only the brewing of superstition ; his Cypress- 
Tree of Ceylon describes a magical tree mentioned by 
Ibn Batuta underneath whose boughs a number of silent 
yogis were always sitting, awaiting the dropping of the 
sacred leaves, the eating of one of which could confer 
eternal youth and immortality. One of the hymns of the 
Brahmo Samaj introduced to America by the well-known 
Brahmo preacher P. C. Majumdar is also rendered into 
English verse by Whittier. 

Though there are a large number of references to 
India in the poems of Walt Whitman, there is only one 
independent poem on an Indian subject, Passage to India, 
of which it has however been rightly remarked, that it may 
be a passage to any country! 10 the vision of the poet, 
it represents the past, the Asiatic myths and the primitive 
fables, the wealthiest of earth’s lands and so on. 


At the conclusion of this brief survey it may perhaps 
be said that none of the poems, English or American, 


display any profound insight into Indian life and it is - 


not surprising indeed when we remember that the inspira- 
tion has been in all cases only from books or from second- 
hand references. With the more intimate knowledge of the 
country which is now being acquired, it is possible the 
twentieth century may witness better results than the 
century which has gone before. In the antiquity of its 
civilisation, in the mystery of its moral and spiritual 
life, in its magnificent wealth of natural scenery and 
even in the pangs of the newer life into which it is 
striving to be born, there is perhaps inspiration enough 
for any poet. | 
P. SESHADRI. 








KIPLING AS POET 


Jingoism, a blustering, bragging manner, plentiful 
use of slang, broad humour, an incomplete quotation, all 
these have combined to prevent, in India at any rate, Kip- 
ling from occupying a high place among English poets. 
He is condemned as being anti-Indian by many who have 
not read his works. I shall say nothing here of his short 
stories or of his novels; I shall confine my attention to 
his verse, and make an attempt to estimate its real worth. 

Rudyard Kipling has been unfortunate in belonging 
to the generation to which he belongs. His poetic career 
began while Tennyson’s mellifluous voice was still heard 
and Browning’s verse was emerging from the obscurity of 
more than twenty years. ‘Tennyson had become a legend: 
to make yourself a Tennysonian was to be on the side of 
grace, and Browningism was fast developing into a creed. 
Silently and subtly, but surely, Fitzgerald was beginning 
to cast his spell: the half-sceptical melancholy, the vague 
longing for a world that yet was lovely, made the Persian 
Omar an English classic. Coming close after were the 
striking figures of William Morris, Swinburne, and Mere- 
dith. Mediæval romance, passion at white heat, ‘chaos 
illumined by lightning’; enchanted names and scenes, 
fervent enthusiasm for liberty in all its forms and shapes 
and hues; blend of psychology and imagination; these 
held public attention for a few years. Then, when Kipling 
might have been expected to come into his own, appeared 
on the horizon the meteoric figure of Oscar Wilde, half 
genius, half poltroon, the mystic Francis Thompson with 
his vision of ‘a deep, but dazzling darkness; Symonds with 
his wide humanism, the exuberant Le Gallienne. Con- 
demn the ‘nineties’ as we may, decadent, esthetic, cloying, 


characterise it as we like, while it flourished, nineties’ verse 
55 
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allowed no other note to become audible. A. E. Housman 
attempted to break the charm: but in vain. ‘A Shropshire 
Lad, with its deep-seated and therefore quiet pessimism, its 
profound melancholy, its absence of enthusiasm, had to 
wait for more than twenty years for recognition. He sang 
before his due time of the laurels that were all cut; of the 
world grown old; of the heart that's sold for endless 
rue; of lads that have had no luck at all. By the time 
these had had their day, and another race was to come, 
the venerable figure of Thomas Hardy, like some Ancient 
of Days, moved into the realms of poetry,singing of the 
cruelty of time, of callous nature, of helpless humanity, ot 
God's funeral. Soon came the war and the war-poets 
with their brief existence brightened with the gleam of 
fame—Rupert Brooke, Ralph Hodgson, Julian Grenfell, 
Edmund Blunden, S. Sasson, Robert Graves-—who, passing 
through tears and famine and flame, severance and shock, 
saw yet the vision glorious, the distant gates of Eden, and 
‘did not dream it was a dream? Now we have the 
Futurists, the Imagists, the Transcendentalists. In all these 
years, through all the stages of English poetry during the 
last forty and fifty years Kipling has been a solitary figure, 
singing unceasingly, rising occasionally to real poetic 
heights but without receiving the meed of serious recog- 
nition. He has not attained the position which is his due. 
«m E न” ° 

Kipling’s poetic work falls into three main divisions: 
those dealing with Anglo-India ; those relating to the 
services; and those on generalthemes. It will readily 
appear that on subjects such as these—that do not give 
much scope either to the imagination or to thought— 
verse cannot be expected to sound the abysmal deeps of 
personality ; feeling cannot be very intimate and personal. 
These limitations are inherent, and they must constantly 
be kept in yiew. It will be futile to expect in them the 
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mystic vision of Dante’s Inferno; we shall listen in vain to 
the awful notes of Othello or Lear; the heroic chords 
of Milton’s verse will not be sounded ; nor can we expect 
the melting romance of Spenser. They will inevitably be 
matter-of-fact, practical, business-like; they will treat of 
familiar matter of to-day; they will not imagine so much 


as observe. ‘There will be room, indeed, for humour, for : 


pathos, for tears; they will be a leaf out of the book of 
life. "They will not be tinted with the rainbow hues of the 
sky, nor will they echo the roar of the thunder. They 
will describe earthly life, with all its many aches and its 
ecstasies. And if in dealing with reality the poet can 
ever and anon have a vision of glory, to that extent will 
he succeed in lifting poetry from the level of historical 
narrative. If he sees romance in the streets and beauty in 
the barracks, he is a genuine poet. A great man had 
a melancholy friend in distress who told him in surprise 
that, in spite of his troubles, cheerfulness kept breaking 
in. So forthe true seer beauty and loveliness never pass 
away; the dirt and the dross, the squalor and the smoke, 
all conceal the mystic wonder which the poet both discovers 
and interprets. But because of the materials he uses, 
the atmosphere he creates, the environment in which he 
works, emotional intensity or concentration is not possible. 


The simple art of 
“ Strew on her roses, roses ” ; 
the energy of 
“There was a sound of revelry by night” ; 


the deep-rooted dejection of 
“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear ” ; 


the abandon of 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes” ; 


the appeal of Kent's 
€ Vext not this ghost,” 
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or of Othello's last speech, or the marvel of Hamlet's 
“ The rest is silence” -— 


these are achievements beyond the range of the singer 
who keeps his eyes on the ground. Nor have we any 
right to expect him to soar thus high: his aim is 
different. 


Before I deal with the content of Kipling’s work, I 
may say a work on his style. Wordsworth had rebelled 
against the inane phraseology of the classicists and had 
preached a doctrine that led Byron to describe him 
as one 


“ Who both by example and by precept shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely prose.” 


Coleridge used, in his best pieces, simple words, but 
how marvellously did he use them: 


« 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 


shelley was not particularly influenced by this revolt 
against poetic diction, but Byron, in Don Juan and Vision 
of Judgment was the first to demonstrate that poetic diction 
was not essential to great poetry, that ordinary expressions 
could be made to do duty, that indeed vulgar and slang 
words could find place in verses of great poetic excellence, 
and that triviality of phrase and sublimity of thought 
could be blended together. 
“As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 
Neer to be entered more by him or Sin, 
With such a glance of supernatural hate, 
As made Saint Peter wish himself within; 


He pottered with his keys at a great rate, 
And sweated through his apostolic skin : 


Of course his perspiration was but ichor, 
Or some such other spiritual liquor.” 
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But soon came Tennyson with his verses faultily fault- | 


less, sweet and rounded; and then Swinburne even more 
perfect in phrasing. ‘The Victorian tradition was thus one 
of correct, formal, careful expression. Matthew Arnold was 
its great prose phrase-coiner, words regained once more 
their lost importance: phrase became once again a matter 
of moment. Browning, it is true, was the exception; 
but even he was capable of such exquisite lines as: 


« . . हे 
Thats the wise thrush: he sings each song twice over; . 


Lest yor "न think he never could re-capture 
The fir less rapture.” 
On the wh he was a rebel, writing a 
passage like from Pompilia : 
* I spe hour, paced to and fro 
The ı leave her free awhile.... 
I migl beside her on the bench 


Where the children were: I wish the thing had been, |. 


Indeed: the event could not be worse, you know : 
One more half-hour of her saved! She's dead now, 
sirs |” 


or the following from Too Late: 


* I liked that way you had with' your curls, 
Wound to a ball in a net behind : 


Your cheek was chaste as a quaker-girl’s, 
And your mouth—there was never, to my mind, 


Such a funny mouth, for it would not shut ; 
And the dented chin, too—what a chin ! 


"There were certain ways when you spoke, some words 
That you know you never could pronounce : 


You were thin, however ; like a bird's 
Your hand seemed—some would say, the pounce 


Of a scaly-fooled hawk,-- all but! 
The world was right when it called you thin.” 
The heritage of Victorian poetry continued, despite 
Browning’s example, to be purity, lusciousness, .choiceness 
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of phraseology, and when Kipling began writing his 
manner seemed jarring, harsh and crude. The‘ decadents’ 
made style yet more exquisite, and Kipling was regarded 
as a rude rhymer not worthy to be classed with such ' pre- 
cious’ artists as the contributors to the Yellow-Book. 
Kipling did employ many cockney expressions, many 
phrases known to the Tommy alone and only heard in his 
Barracks, many words which Anglo-Indians alone could 
understand ; he took great liberties with spelling ; he mani- 
pulated pronunciation; he used an aggravatingly large 
number of abbreviations. His punctuation was haphazard. 
And all this cost him heavily ; he suffered grievously for 
his mannerism. Now that the Georgians have been res- 
ponsible for greater excesses, have made verse totally 
‘free? have bid goodbye to grammar and idiom, Kipling 
is thought to be old-fashioned. But it is worth while 
observing that of the singing ballad, written in dialect, no 
one is a greater master. Has he not been called the 
Apollo of the Banjo? 
* D ok x 
Kipling's early career was in India, at Allahabad 
and Lahore. From my room in the University I can see 
the office where he worked in the Eighties and I some- 
times see in imagination the young, bushy-browed, be- 
spectacled young assistant sitting at his table, editing 
telegrams, reading blue-books, writing. editorial notes, and 
then lost in thought, abstracting himself to the world of 
Kim and the Zamzamma. No English poet has written of 
India with such intimate knowledge. Politics, religion, 
civil life,—every aspect is touched by him, and according to 
the mood of the moment, touched with laughter or irony 
or tears. Even in the most boisterous and frivolous pieces 
the eternal note of sadness can be detected, and if it is 
sometimes difficult to tell on which side his own sympa- 
thies are, is that not true of most great poets ? 
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The Indian poems deal either with some early legends, ES 
or some aspect of modern life, or else with Anglo-Indian FE 
administration. Some of the pieces belonging to the first 
category are perfectly delightful. What Hindu child has 
not heard from the lips of a grandmother or an old maid of 
stories related by Shiva to Parvati and hundreds of moral 
conundrums offered by her to him for solution? Here, in 
Kipling, is one entitled ^ Shiva and the Grasshopper " : 


Shiva,who poured the harvest and made the winds to blow, 
Sitting at the doorways of a day of long ago, 

Gave to each his portion, food and toil and fate, 

From the King upon his guddee to the Beggar at the 


gate. 
All things made He—Shiva the Preserver. 
Mahadeo ! Mahadeo ! He made all, — 
Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine, Mn 
And Mothers heart for sleepy head, O little Son = i 
of mine ! 
Wheat he gave to rich folk, millet to the poor, + 


Broken scrapes for holy men that beg from door to door; 

Cattle to the tiger, carrion to the kite, 

And rags and bones to wicked wolves without the wall at night. 
Naught he found too lofty, none he saw too low— 

Parbati beside him watched them come and go; 

Thought to cheat her husband, turning Shiva to jest-- = 
Stole the little grasshopper and hid it in her breast. उ 


So she tricked him, Shiva the Preserver. 

Mahadeo ! Mahadeo, turn and see / 

Tall are the camels, heavy are the kine, 

But this was Least of Little things, O little Son 
of mine! 


When the dole was ended, laughingly she said, 

“ Master, of a million mouths, is not one unfed ?” 
Laughing, Shiva made answer, “All have had their part, 
Even he, the little one, hidden 'neath thy heart.” 

From her breast she plucked it, Parbati the thief, 

Saw the Least of Little Things, gnawed a new-green leaf! 
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Saw and feared and wondered, making prayer to Shiv, 
Who hath surely given meat to all that live! 
All things made he—Shiva the Preserver. 
Mahadeo ! Mahadeo ! He made ali, — 
Thorn for tiie camel, fodder for the kine, 
And Mothers heart for sleepy head, O little Son 
of mine!” 
Or, take next, “ A Song of Kabir”: 
“Oh, light was the world that he weighed in his hands ! 
Oh, heavy the tale of his fields and his lands! 
He has gone from the guddee and put on the shroud, 
And departed in guise of bairagi avowed ! 
Now the white road to Delhi is mat for his feet, 
The Sal and the Kikar must guard him from heat. 
His home is the camp, and the waste, and the crowd— 
He is seeking the way, as bairagi avowed ! 
He has looked on man, and his eyeballs are clear — 
(There was One; there is One, and but One, saith Kabir) 
The Red Mist of Doing has thinned to a cloud — 
He has taken the path for bairagi avowed ! 
To learn and discern of his brother the clod, 
Of his brother the brute, and his brother the God, 
He has gone from the council and put on the shroud, 
(Can ye hear ?’ saith Kabir), a bairagi avowed ! 
These two poems are enough to show how thoroughly 
Kipling has entered into the spirit of Hindu tradition and 
how faithfully he is able to depict the Hindu mind. The 
trust in an all-seeing, all-protecting God, the confidence 
that whatever He does is for the best, the ideal of sacrifice, 
of renunciation, of the lowly path of poverty, and the 
curious mixture of faith and fatalism—all this he has 
appreciated and described. One imagines some - 
sadhu, or mystic villager must have let him have a glimpse 
of these arcana. 
But he is not silent about familiar matter of to-day. 
All that he saw around him he treasured in his memory : 
the small club talk, the hill exodus, the station scandals, 
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the pettiness of the mighty and the patient heroism of the 
poor. The honesty of the humble, over-driven, hard-used 
Indian ‘bearer’ is brought out in the poem ‘Ganga Din’ 
with its last lines : 
“Though I’ve belted you and flayed you, 
By the livin Gawd that made you, i 
You’re a better man than I am, Ganga Din!” “a 
The devotion and the camaraderie of the Indian soldier is the 3 
theme of the poem ' The Grave of the Hundred Dead.’ 
The most interesting and amusing pieces are those E. 
that relate to Anglo-Indian life and administration. One $ 
of the best is this, “The Post that Fitted.” : 
Though tangled and twisted the course of true love, 
This ditty explains, 
No tangle’s so tangledit cannot improve | 
If the lover has brains. ' 


Ere the steamer bore him Eastward, Sleary was engaged to | 


marry 
An attractive girl at Tunbridge, whom he called “ my little 
Carrie.” 
Sleary’s pay was very modest; Sleary was the other way. of 
Who can cook a two-plate dinner on eight poor rupees a day ? 2 २ 
Long he pondered o'er the question in his scantily furnished $ 
quarters— z 
Then proposed to. Minnie Boffkin, eldest of Judge Boffkin’s = 
daughters. र 
Certainly an impecunious Subaltern was not a catch, ड्‌ 
But the Boffkins knew that Minnie mightn’t make another » 


match. E 
So they recognised the business and, to feed and clothe the ; 

bride, 
' Got him made a Something Something somewhere on the 

Bombay side. 
Anyhow, the billet carried pay enough for him to marry — 
As the artless Sleary put it: “Just the thing for me and Carrie.” 
Did he, therefore, jilt Miss Boffkin,—impulse of a baser mind ? 
No! He started epileptic fits of an appalling kind, 
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[Of his modus operandi only this much I could gather :— 
“Pears’s shaving sticks will give you little taste and lots of 
lather.”] 
Frequently in public places his affliction used to smite 
Sleary with distressing vigour—always in the Bofkin’s sight. 
Ere a week was over Minnie weepingly returned his ring, 
Told him his “ unhappy weakness” stopped all thought of 
marrying. 
Sleary bore the information with a chastened holy joy,— - 
Epileptic fits don’t matter in Political employ,— 
Wired three short words to Carrie—took his ticket, packed his 
kit 
Bade farewell to Minnie Boffkin in one last, long, lingering fit. 
Four weeks later Carrie Sleary read—and laughed until she 
wept. 
Mrs. Boffkin’s warning letter on the “wretched epilept” ... 
Year by year, in pious patience, vengeful Mrs. Boffkin sits 
Waiting for the Sleary babies to develop Sleary’s fits.” 
The next poem, that in these days of retrenchment 
has a topical flavour, deals with Sir Auckland Colvin, and 
is entitled “The Rupaiyat of Omar-Kal’ vin”: a brilliant 
parody, full of wit and delicate irony. Indeed, many of the 
Anglo-Indian verses are marked by these two qualities. 
* * T 


No English poet, I think, is more popular in the 
Army than Kipling. I have myself heard several poems 
of his quoted with enthusiasm and gusto by 'Tommies in 
their barracks, not on ceremonialoccasions and in formal 
recitations, but as part of their daily speech. He speaksa 
language that they know: he describes things familiar to i 
them; more than everything, he expresses their feelings 
exactly as they themselves would if they had the gift of 
expression. ‘The soldier all over the world appreciates 
kindness. He has primal impulses: be good to him, and 
there is nothing he will not do for you. He has chosen 
to join a school of hardship and iron discipline; all that 
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he asks for is that you will be a frank comrade to him. A 
little goodwill, a little gentleness, a soft word, a kind 
‘look, and he is your slave. He has no home but the 
barracks; no family save the members of his section, no 
guide save his officer. All his loyalties are for his uniform 
| which he will not stain and for his unit whose reputation he 
i will notsully. Send himfrom East to West, he will not mind 
it; put him on to any duty, he will work with a will. Yet 
underneath the apparent roughness and boisterousness 
and noise of his life there runs a current of pathos, And 
Kipling—in spite of the loud clang of his verse— seizes 
on this current of pathos and reproduces it. That is how 
he becomes par excellence the Soldier’s Poet. He speaks 
of Tommy with respect and affection. The Prelude 
to ‘Barrack Room Ballads’ is addressed to Thomas 
Atkins: 

“I have made for you a song, 
And it may be right or wrong, 
But only you can tell me if it's true. 
I have tried for to explain 


Both your pleasure and your pain, 
And, Thomas, here's my best respects to you! 
O there'll surely come a day 
When they all give you all your pay, 
And treat you as a Christian ought to do; 
So, until that day comes round, 
Heaven keep you safe and sound, | 
And, Thomas, here's my best respects to you!” 
हू I shall quote only one more soldier-poem, ' Tommy, 
E because of its righteous indignation: 
“I went into a public —'ouse to get a pint 0! bear, 
The publican ’e up an’ sez, “ We serve no red-coats 
here.” 
The girls be'ind the bar they laughed an’ giggled fit 
to die, 
I outs into the street again an’ to myself say I: 
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O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “ Tommy, 
go away”; 
But its “Thank you, Mister Atkins” when the 
uu band begins to play— 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band 
X begins to play, 
| O it's “ Thank you, Mister Atkins," when the band 
begins to play. 


I went into a theatre as sober as could be, 
az They gave a drunk civilian room, but 'adn't none for me; 
They sent me to the gallery or round the music —'alls, 
But when it comes to fightin’, Lord! they'll shove me in the 
stalls ! 


For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, aw “Tommy, 
Y | wait outside" ; 
But it’s “Special Train for Atkins” when the Trooper’s 
on the tide”— 
The troopship’s on the tide, my boys, the troopship's 
3 ) ) 
on the tide, 
O it's ^ Special Train for Atkins" when the troopers 
on the tide. 
Yes, makin’ mock o! uniforms that guard you while you sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they re starvation cheap; 
And huslin’ drunken soldiers when they're goin’ large a bit 
Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 
à Then its Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “ Tommy, | 
'ow's yer soul ?” a 
But it’s “ Thin red lines of 'eroes? when the drums 
begin to roll— | 
The drums began to roll, my boys, the drums begin | | e | 
roll, | 
O its “Thin red lines of ’eroes” when the drums. 
begin to roll. 
We aren't no thin red’ eroes, nor we aren't no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you ; 
Aw if sometimes our conduck isn't all your fancy paints, 
hy, single men in barricks don't grow into plaster saints; 
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While it's Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, 
fall be’ind, ” ड 

But it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,’ when there's 
trouble in the wind — fc" 





'There's trouble in the wind, my boys, there's trouble — is 
in the wind, E 
O it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,’ when there's 
trouble in the wind. 
You talk o! better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an' all : 
Well wait for extra rations if you treat us rational. E 2 








Don’t mess about the cook-room slops, but prove it to our face aN 
The widow’s uniform is not the soldier —man's disgrace. E 


For 105 Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, ‘an’ “Chuck 
him out, the brute! ” 
But it's ^ Saviour of ’is country” when the guns begin 
to shoot; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ anything 
you please; 
An’ Tommy ain't abloomin fool—you bet that Tommy 
sees!” 
मः मॅ * 
Before I refer to his poems on general subjects, let me 
devote a few lines to the charge of ‘Jingoism’ so often 
brought against Kipling. His generation had forgotten 
both ‘the blind hysterics of the Celt’ and ' the red fool-fury 
f of the Seine’; the memories of Chartism and the Crimean  - 
War had become dim, and the disputes between Science 
and Religion had been put aside. Victorianism reached its 
apotheosis in the two Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. Imperial 
expansion, material prosperity, middle-class rule, Tory 
democracy, Indian servants standing behind the Queen, 
alliances of the house of Windsor with several continental 
reigning dynasties— all these persuaded the Englishman 
that God was very much in His heaven, and all was certain- 
ly well with the world. Tennyson wore a crown of light. 
Cladstone and Disraeli trod the political stage like giants, 


us 
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Huxley, Tyndall and Herbert Spencer wore the mantle of 
prophets. Carlyle and Ruskin rumbled darkly, but their 
voice was drowned in the pzeans of self-complacency. No 
wonder self-satisfaction was the main feature of later Vic- 
torian thought, and no wonder pride of race, consciousness 
of national achievements, sense of glory in membership 
of an Empire on which the sun never sets should charac- 
terise the literature of this generation. Not until the Boer 
War had broken out did Jingoism receive a shock and self- 
questionings and searchings of the heart begin. It cannot 
be urged as a special criticism of Kipling that in verses 
treating of Imperial subjects he reveals an Imperialistic out- 
look. Most others at the time were similarly Imperialistic. 
The question to be asked, rather, is: Is his Imperialism of 
an offensive kind? And in any case the question is one 
more of politics than of poetry. “ The Song of the Cities; 
“ The Houses” ; “The Young Queen "—these are all stir- 
ring verses with no arrogance in them. 
* x x z 
But let me finally draw attention to another kind of 
work which also appears in large volume in most of his 
publications—verses that deal with eternal verities, with 
fundamental problems, with the mystery and the wonder 
of the miracle called life, with the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, with the mighty living and the mightier dead. Has 
anyone, looking before and after, solved the riddle? Poets 
and philosophers have dreamt dreams and seen visions; 
preachers and professors have dogmatised; scientists have 
involved themselves in yet deeper labyrinths-—and we are 
nowhere near the light. Is there light and must we always 
seek, never find ? Doubt and denial; instinct struggling 
against reason ; science baffling faith ; passionate devotion 
to the older sect: cold subservience to sunless creeds— 
with all this the mid-Victorian was familiar, through all 
these phases he had passed. And what was his momentous 
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decision ? What was the word of the Oracle? ‘The most - saa 
succinct expression it found in a rendering of a mediæval 
Persian poet : 

“ Unborn Tomorrow, and Dead Yesterday — 

Why fret about them, if Today be sweet?” 

Omar Khayyam, as presented by Fitzgerald, became the 
Holy Book of the Victorians. His refusal to see beyond 
the immediate present was not however to satisfy the 
generation that was not so drunk with the sense of success 
and prosperity, and obstinate questionings came and came 
again. They could not be hushed. They were clamant 
for answer. 


: 


What is Kipling’s answer? I venture to think that 
his attitude is very like Thomas Hardy’s, in the last 
analysis. Hardy's * God's Funeral,” is one of his grimmest 
utterances ; but here is his “ God's Education” : 


| * I saw him steal the light away 
| ‘That haunted in her eye: 
It went so gently none could say 
More than that it was there one day 
And missing by-and-by. 


I watched her longer, and he stole 
Her lily tincts and rose ; 
| All her young sprightliness of soul 
i ' Next fell beneath his cold control, 
And disappeared like those. 


I asked : ^ Why do you serve her so ? 
Do you, for some glad day, 
Hoard these her sweets—?” He said, “ Oh, 
They charm not me; I bid Time throw 
Them carelessly away.” 


Said I: “ We call that cruelty — 
We, your poor mortal kind.” 
He mused. “ The thought is new to me. 
Forsooth, though I men’s master be, 
Theirs is the teaching mind ! ” 
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What does this poem exactly mean, or a dozen others 
that can be selected out of Hardy ? God's helplessness or 
God's callousness, perhaps ; perhaps, too, a difference in the 
values; perhaps pity for God or anger against God— but 
ultimately perhaps a conviction that it is futile to appeal to 
God. He is helpless in Time's hands like the puniest and 
frailest of mortals. Time is the great master, relentless, 
mighty, elemental. Here is Kipling’s poem, 1892, entitled, 
“ The Answer”: 


A rose, in tatters on the garden path, 

Cried out to God and murmured ’gainst His wrath, 
Because a sudden wind at twilight’s hush 

Had snapped her stem alone of all the bush, 

And God who hears both sun-dried dust and sun, 
Had pity, whispering to that luckless one. 

"Sister, in that thou sayest we did not well— 

“ What voices heardst thou when thy petals fell?” 
And the Rose answered, “ In that evil hour 

“ A voice said, “Father, wherefore falls the flower ? 
“For lo, the very gossamers are still ? 

“And a voice answered, ‘Son by Allah's Will.’ ” 
Then softly as a rain-mist on the sward, 

Came to the Rose the Answer of the Lord : 

“ Sister, before we smote the Dark in twain, 

" Ere yet the Stars saw one another plain, 

“Time, Tide and Space, we bound unto the task 
“That thou shouldst fall, and such an one should ask.” 
Whereat the withered flower, all content, i 
Died as they die whose days are innocent; 

While he who questioned why the flower fell 
Caught hold of God and saved his soul from Hell.” 


What is the riddle? Is there an answer? None, save | 
things happen as it is written that they shall happen, and 
that God must Himself, to preserve his Godhood, do as it is 
decreed. Small comfort, little consolation : but this is all the 
poet vouchsafes. More he will not tell. Another poem, with 
a similar content, is the Prelude to “Puck of Pook’s Hill”: 
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“Cities and Thrones and Powers 

Stand in Time’s eye, - 
५ Almost as long as flowers, 
: Which daily die: 
3 But, as new buds put forth 

To glad new men, 

| | | Out of the spent and unconsidered Earth, 
The Cities rise again. 


, This season's daffodil, 

She never hears, 

What change, what chance, what chill, 
Cut down last year's; 

But with bold countenance, 
And knowledge small, 

Esteems her seven days' continuance 
'To be perpetual. 


f i So Time that is o’er-kind 

| To all that be, 

| Ordains us e'en as blind, 

i As bold as she: : 


That in our very death, 
And burial sure 
Shadow to shadow, well persuaded, saith 
See how our works endure !? 

‘The spirit of the men who toil and spin and sweat and 
die, not because they gain but because of something within 
them that does not let them rest and urges them on to 
fresh effort and new endeavour. who go from danger to 
danger and greet peril with a smile, the spirit of such as — 
| these has never found better expression, not in Shelley nor EM 
E in Browning, than in Kipling's" The Song of the Dead." 7 
: No challenge is here, no defiance; a plain statement that 
yet moves more than rhetorical skill: 


ar » 


“We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled 
town; PETERT. > 

We yearned beyond the sky-line where the strange roads go - E 
down. | | 
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Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with 
the Need, 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 

As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks—írom the herd 
where they graze— 

In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 

Then the wood failed—then the food failed—then the last 
water dried — 

In the faith of little children we lay down and died. 

On the sand-drift—on the veldt-side—in the fern-scrap we 
lay, 

That our sons might follow after by the bones on the way. 

Follow after—follow after! We have watered the root, 

And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit ! 

Follow after—we are waiting, by the trails that we lost, 

For the sounds of many footsteps, for the tread of a host. 

Follow after—follow after—for the harvest is sown: 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your own!” 


The poet who teaches us that the game is more than 
the player, and the ship is more than the crew is uttering 
a new note to which the poor modern needs to listen. 
That is Kipling’s main contribution. He gives us the 
tonic we need and gives it a form we understand, He 
speaks in the language of the common men and from their 
level : he is no Olympian threatening of the wrath to come, 
nor an Oracle on the tripod telling a tale signifying 
nothing. ‘The words look trivial, but they sound true: 
the form is rough but conceals fine art: and more than all, 
the message is one to which we shall respond more and 
more, and feel that here isthe authentic voice of our 
century—finding no comfort in thought of God, seeing 
much misery and disgrace, but withal holding to the 
anchor, pointing the way to Light and bidding us have 
hope, for some there still are that do not shame their kind, 
not even with that wind blowing and that tide ! 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM OF THE ROMANTIC 
REVIVAL: A CRITICAL SURVEY 


“The most remarkable achievement of Romantic 
prose was in providing the formal vesture of Romantic 
criticism. In the hands of Hazlitt, Lamb, Coleridge 
2 the art of literary appreciation under- 
went a development so extraordinary and so sudden, 
that it may fairly be called a Renascence.”’ Still the 
way was being prepared from some thirty years ago. 
Morgann and Richardson, though limited in scope as 
compared with the greater critics of the Revival were, no 
doubt, precursors of the new criticism that was, in their own 
time, yet to arrive. Morgann’s Essay on Falstaff published in 
1777 is, in several ways, an anticipation of Coleridge; and 


rightly does Nichol Smith observe that “there is nothing 


greater—perhaps nothing so great—in Coleridge or 
Hazlitt”? It was to their loss that none of the three greater 
Shakespearian critics of the Revival knew anything about 
a work which practically laid down the foundation of nine- 
teenth century criticism by enunciating the now well-known 
dictum—“In dramatic criticism the impression is the fact.” 
Such a statement as “the understanding seems for the most 
part to take cognizance of actions only, and from these 
infer motives and character; but the sense we have been 
speaking of proceeds in a contrary course; and determines 
of actions from certain first principles of character, which 
seem wholly out of the reach of the understanding,’ 
anticipates Coleridge by more than a quarter of a century. 








1 C. H. Herford— The Age of Wordsworth, p. 48. 
* The Dramatic Character of Falstaff, p. 177. 
* Ibid, p. 178. 
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He is also first to point out the peculiar vitality of Shakes- 


. peare's characters which makes them more historic than 


dramatic beings. We all know how this point of view - 
influenced Shakespearian criticism for nearly a whole 
century immediately following. 


Richardson, who followed with A Philosophical 
Analysis and Illustration of some of Shakespeare's Remark- 
able Characters in 1774, though not as great as Morgann | 
yet helped in originating that speculative vein in Shakes- | 
pearian criticism which was fraught with so much conse- 
quence to both criticism and drama in later years. The 
special emphasis that he laid on Shakespeare's presenta- 
tion of the passions and affections may have had a good 
deal to do with Joanna Baillie, Coleridge and other 
dramatic writers of the Revival period; and perhaps even 
Lamb’s Specimens was not altogether uninspired by him. 
The repercussion of such a critical outlook in respect of 
Shakespearian plays, on their treatment in the theatre 
itself, may be seen from a Drury-Lane announcement 
of 1808 when the management offered The School 
of Shakespeare, a play of shreds and patches made out 
of five of his plays arranged in the following order :— 


ee 006... 


Act I. Ambition. From the prophecy of the witches 
to the murder of Duncan. (Macbeth.) 

Act II. Vanity. The robbery at Gadshill and Fal- 
staff’s account of it. (Henry IV, pt. I.) 

Act III. Revenge. Shylock’s appeal to the Duke. 
(Merchant of Venice.) 

Act IV. Cowardice. Aguecheek’s preparation for the 
duel. (Twelfth Night.) 

Act V. Slander. The rejection of Hero. (Much Ado)! 





BE 
1 AW. C. Oulton — History of the Theatre, Vol. I, pp. 158-9; 


and John Genest—An Account of the English Stage, 
Vol. VIII, p. 73: 
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Of course it must be admitted that nineteenth century 


criticism is marked by greater freedom of movement, by 


clearer signs of real pleasure in writing and speaking - 


about the Elizabethan writers, in general, and about 
Shakespeare, in particular. The purpose of criticism 
came to be to interpret and not to sitin judgment They 
did not hold with Johnson that it was necessary to confess 
faults in order to gain credit for praise. The new 


critics were nothing if not ardent, enthusiastic and 
sincere. | 


It must also be owned that Lamb, Coleridge and 
Hazlitt introduced the minor Elibethans. Dodsley’s col- 
lection of Old Plays had certainly preceded the Lamb 
period, but it scarcely gained any general notice. Ben 
Jonson and Fletcher seem to have been in some degree 
popular. Even the strolling player in the Vicar of Wake- 
field could exclaim that “our taste has gone back a whole 
century. Fletcher, Ben Jonson, all the plays of Shakes- 
peare, are the only things that go down?! If, however, 
the major writers were popular, the eighteenth century 
knew little of the lesser Elizabethan playwrights. 


Towards Shakespeare the attitude of these nineteenth 
century critics is one of frank and passionate idolatry. It 
was Lamb, Coleridge and Hazlitt who originated that 
“bardolatry” which is intolerant of anything except 
critical flunkeyism, and which dominated more or less 
the critical attitude of the whole century. Not content 
with this, they proceeded even farther and declared that 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries and immediate successors 
were all dramatists “of such surpassing excellence, that 
men despair to look upon their like again.” ‘Thus, during 
the opening years of the century English dramatic 
criticism, led by the Lamb-group, came to be characterised 
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by indiscriminate enthusiasm for all that came down from 
the golden age of English drama. 


Lamb first led the way in The Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shakespeare 
(1808). In 1801 he had already shown in ‘his John 
Woodvil “a fine fragrance of Elizabethan manner. His 
special merit as a critic lies in feeling “the charm of an 
old poet or moralist and in the ability to interpret that 
charm, to convey it to others.” ! His criticism of poetry 
like poetry itself is an act of imagination of which the 
text he takes, is only the starting point. It is on this 
account that his notes on the old dramatists are so j 
fascinating. He reacts to their poetry much in the same 
fashion as Macaulay does to certain passages in Paradise 
Lost, and new forms of beauty start at once into existence | 
and all the burial places of memory give up their dead. | 
Take for instance, his comments on The Duchess of 
Malfi :— : 

“What are ‘ Luke’s iron crown) the brazen bull of 
Perillus, Procrutes’ bed, to the waxen images which counter- 
feit death to the wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, 
the bellman, the living person's dirge, the mortification by 
degrees! To move a horror skilfully, to touch the soul to 
the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean 
and weary a life till itis ready to drop, and then step in 
with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit—this only 
Webster can do. Writers of inferior genius may “ upon 
horrors head horrors accumulate ” but they cannot do this. 

^ They mistake quantity for quality, they “terrify babes with 
painted devils,” but they know not howa soul is capable 
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E of being moved ; their horrors want dignity, their affright- 
e. ments are without decorum.” ‘This is the very ecstasy of 
oa poetic criticism. It is a creation rather than an interpre- 





1 Pater— Appreciation. 
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tation of Webster. ‘The melody of Bosola’s pessimistic 
monody :— 
“Their life a general mist of error Eo 
Their death a hideous storm of terror etc.” (IV, 2. 197 ff) d 
and the impassioned rhetoric of the Duchess dying speech 
» » Come violent death S 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep! (IV, 2. 243-44ff) LC pi 
fired Lambs enthusiasm to such a degree as to P ee 
make him over-reach himself. ‘The passage, no doubt, is | 
remarkable, nay beautiful as a piece of poetic prose such as | 
few besides Lamb could write to perfection, but it has 
only a very remote application to Webster as a dramatist. gen 
Lamb is interested in the passion and the poetry of E PE 
Webster, not in his peculiar dramatic qualities. His Tye 


professed object as critic is not so much to point out the | | 
dramatic value of these old plays as to reveal their life and 3 
humanity, and to familiarise the reader witb the poetry £ 
and the literary beauty in them. “The kind of extracts,” पई 


says Lamb in his preface, “which I have sought after, 
have been not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old plays are rich in such, as scenes of passion, 
sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting situations, 
serious descriptions, that which is more allied to poetry T: 
than to wit, and to tragic rather than to comic poetry; 

and again “my leading design has been to illustrate 

what may be called the moral sense of our ancestors.” But 

the serious drawback of such a point of view is that it | 
frequently leads one into the obvious fallacy of making the ET 
part greater than the whole. It relaxes judgment in esed 
favour of mere poetry and confounds literary with dramatic ; e 
qualities. As a play The -Duchess of Malfi has serious 
blemishes, yet Lamb seems not even to suspect their 
existence. Webster glaringly violates probability on more 
than one occasion. ‘The Duchess secretly marries Antonio 
and has three children. She is closely watched by Bosola, 
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but nobody appears to be any the wiser for it. Again, her 
brothers opposition to the Duchess! marrying a second 
husband seems to be altogether unmotivated, and theretore, 
dramatically faulty. Webster probably realises this rather 
late in the day when, towards the close of the play, Ferdi- 
nand is made to tell us that the Duke :her brother) had 
hoped “ to have gained an infinite mass of treasure by her 
death" Apart from the physical horrors of the play 
which, in spite of Lamb, are not wanting in quantity, these 
are surely serious defects, but: Lamb clearly ignores them | 
in his critical rhapsody. i 





To take yet another example—Lamb, commenting on E 
Ford's The Broken Heart, goes off into another,and I should 
think, a worse, rhapsody. Referring to the scene in which 
the nuptials of Prophilus and Euphranea! are celebrated, 
he speaks of Calantha's unnaturaland monstrously affected 
callousness, as “a holy violence against her nature,’ and 
thinks that " the expression of this transcendant scene 
almost bears us in imagination to Calvary and the Cross." 
Could there be anything more grotesque than such exalta- 
tion of a scene of such absurd affectations, a scene that 
remains unconvincing despite Calantha’s later explana- 
tion ? 

Oh my lords, 
I but deceived your eyes with antick gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another 
Of death, and death, and death, etc., etc. (V. 3. 11, 67 ff) 


The light reflected, in this instance even to a greater degree 

than in the previous, is the light bestowed ; these funereal 
x affectations of Calantha in glancing offthe highly refrac- 
tive mind of Lamb, are transformed and sublimed into a 
spectacle of holy agony like that of Christ on the height of 
बिक ML याट टर. > “ययन 





t The Broken Heart, Act V, Sc. 2. 
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Calvary.! ‘The whole picture is recreated in the heart and 
brain of Lamb. ‘Yet another instance of the critics almost 
blind adoration of the ancients is found in his notes on 
Tourneurs The Revenger's Tragedy. “ The reality and life 
of the dialogue in which Vindici and Hippolito first tempt 
their mother, and then threaten her to death for consenting 
to the dishonour of their sister, passes any scenical illusion 
I ever felt " says Lamb, and finds that the brothers rebuke 
their mother “in words more keen and dagger-like than 
those which Hamlet speaks to his mother" The scene 
was doubtless inspired by the scene in Hamlet where the 
hero taxes his mother ; but what are these words of which 
Lamb makes so much ? 
Mother... Am not I your mother? 
Vin. ‘Thou dost usurp that title now by fraud, 
For in that shell of mother breeds a bawd.* 
Mother. A bawd! O name far loathsomer than hell. 
Does Hamlet for one instant forget that he is speak- 
ing to his mother? ‘To him, his mothers unchastity is 
“such an act that blurs the grace and blush of modesty "* 
and must needs remain nameless, whereas Tourneur ban- 
dies the vulgar word as if to underline it. 


It must be owned that Lamb’s criticism is no pose or 
affectation. He is sincere in his unbounded admiration. 
His criticism is true, but true for him only. It is tempera- 
mental, personal, and subjective; and that is at once the 
weakness and the strength of his art. He, like his follower 
—Walter Pater—creates anew what he criticises.* 





1 Cf. Gosse’s remarks—“ Why is it forbidden to point out 
how violent and excessive they (the Elizabethan playwrights) 
are, how wearisome in. their iterations, how confused, wordy, 
and incoherent.” ‘The Atlantic Monthly, 1902, p. 164. 


* Act IV, 4. 11; 8-11. 

* Hamlet, Act 4. 11, 40 ff. 

* Cf Pater’s exposition of La Gioconda. Renaissance 
(pocket ed.), pp. 129-130, 
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Lamb's remarks on Massinger are of considerable 
interest as showing what he was admiring in the old 
dramatists. ^ Massinger had not” says he "the higher 
requisites of his art in anything like the degree in which 
they were possessed by Ford, Webster, Tourneur, Heywood, 
and others. He never shakes or disturbs the mind with 
grief. He is read with composure and placid delight. He 
wrote with equability of all the passions, which made his 
English style the purest and most free from violent meta- 
phors and harsh construction of any of the dramatists who 
were his contemporaries.” There is not a word here about 
his skill in drama. Who would deny the fact that his 
A New Way to pay Old Debts was one of the very few plays 
that survived on the stage longer and more genuinely than 
any other non-Shakespearian play? ‘The place that Lamb 
assigns to him is certainly due to the comparative absence in 
his work of those purple patches which Lamb regards as 
“the higher requisites of his art.” William Archer, whose 
knowledge of the drama and the dramatic is recognised to 
be of the highest order and who, as a critic, has helped 
more than any one else in the present renaissance of the 
English drama, speaks of Massinger as one who " not only 
had a cleaner and a saner mind than they (i.e., the other 
Elizabethans), but more real ingenuity and truer sense of 
dramatic effect. If he had lived in Spain, he would have 
been a formidable rival of Lope and Calderon. If he had 
lived in France a hundred years ago, the elder Dumas and 
Victor Hugo would have to look to their laurels.”’ It is 
also worth remembering in this connection that Archer is 
none too leniently disposed towards the Elizabethans, and 
it is also interesting to note that at least for once he and 
Swinburne agree in respect of their estimation of Massinger 


_ 3 51 47777 7 TITIES dramatist.” 


! William Archer—The Old Drama and the New, p. 101. 
SACS Swinburne—Oontemporartes of Shakespeare, p. 169, 
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It seems, however, that Lamb was not altogether with- 
out some perception of dramatic qualities. Of Chapman 
he says “ dramatic imitation is not his talent. He could 
not go out of himself as Shakespeare could shift at pleasure 
to inform and animate other existences, but in himself he v. 
had an eye to perceive and a soul to embrace all forms 
and modes of being.” Again, in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Shelley, he lamented his own lack of the constructive 
gift with reference to his Pawn-Broker’s Daughter: “ The 
scenes come one after another like geese, not marshalled EX 
like cranes or a Hyde Park review. . . . I want some 
Howard Payne to sketch a skeleton of artfully succeeding 
scenes through a whole play, as the courses are arranged . 
in a cookery book, Ito find the wit, passion, sentiment, 
character and the like trifles."! This reminds one of 
Sribe's saying a few years later, “When my subject is good, 
when my scenerio is very clear, very complete, I might 
have the play written by my servant ; he would be sustain- 
ed by the situation—and the play would succeed”? Here 








he appears to go into the very heart of the technique of v 5 
playmaking, yet he never suspects the want of this logic P a Ene 
of construction in the old dramatists he so enthusiastically i279 
applauds. के 


His other most notable contribution to the dramatic 
criticism of his time is his essay—On The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare. Here he contends that they should not be 


staged. He complains that “instead of realising an idea, 2 
we have only materialised and brought down a fine vision ड 
to the standard of flesh and blood. We haveletgoa & 


dream, in quest of an unattainable substance.” Lamb here 
makes a general statement which has only a particular 
application. He confounded the nineteenth century 





1 Letter to Mrs Shelley, July 27, 1827. a ; : 
* Quoted by Brander Matthews in A Study of the Drama, 1 

p. 21. Sa 
F. 11. 
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method of representing Shakespeare with the art of the 
Elizabethan theatre. What Lamb means to say is that the 
stage-representation such as that he and his generation 
were made familiar with by Kemble and others, and which 
destroyed the spiritual significance and the symbolic value 
of the tragedies. It is true that it is the symbolic quality 
which makes the tragedies of Shakespeare so great and 
which the “ literalism ” of the nineteenth century theatre 
was destroying. Shakespeare himself has given the warn- 
ing— the best in this kind are but shadows, the worst no 
worse, if imagination amend them” 1 — which none who 
cares for theatrical effectiveness may ignore. “ Art”, says 
Oscar Wilde truly, “ finds her own perfection within, and 
not outside herself. She is not to be judged by any exter- 
nal standard of semblance.”? And this applies particularly 
well to all idealistic art, including the art of the idealistic 
theatre. The play, specially the highly imaginative play, 
is ^ the cloudy symbol of a high romance,” and any effort 
to interpret it too literally, to reduce it to ordinary human 
terms, is sure to end disastrously. Shakespeare himself 
has pointed out the danger in a humorous way in A 
Midsummer Nights Dream. In the essay on Stage Illusion, 
Lamb makes it clearer when he condemns real-life manners 
in comic acting, because " it will destroy the whimsical and 
purely dramatic existence of the character. They please 
by being done under the life, or beside it, not to the life"? 
It is universally admitted that Shakespeare cannot, without 
injury, be realistically treated in the theatre, and when 
Lamb advocated that Shakespearian tragedies should not 
be acted, he meant this and nothing more. It may not be 
out of place to mention here that Lamb had on his side 
apart from Hazlitt, no less a person than Goethe, who, like 


1 A Midsummer: Night's Dream, Act V. 
2 Oscar Wilde —Intenttons (Decay of Lying in Art). 
> See Cambridge History of Literature, Vol. XI, p. 284, 
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him, regarded Shakespeare more as a poet to be read than 
to be acted.! “ Everyone feels mere mimicry is not acting,’ 
Observes 'lomlins, “ yet some of our greatest actors have 
been and are obliged to piece out their conceptions of long 
and intricate characters, in those places where their imagi- 
nation fails them, by substitution of close mimicries of bare 
realities."? ! 

To sum up, Lamb, as a critic, cared above all for 
situation, for scenes of noble tension, for wit—the sudden 
verbal revelation whether creative or fanciful, throwing a 
curious remote light upon human nature. His criticism of 
the Elizabethan dramatists is thus lacking in system, and 
makes no difference between the purely poetic and the 
dramatic qualities. He confesses in his essay on Imperfect 
Sympathies that he is “ merely suggestive ” and “ content 
with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth.” By his 
superlative praise of the mere poetry of the dramatists 
he puts dramatic criticism on the wrong tack, but at the 
same time, it is probably true that he has been as much 
sinned against as sinning, When he declared “let us 
write for antiquity,’ it is very doubtful whether he meant 
it be taken seriously. Besides, the elements of poetry and 
passion which he specially eulogised in the older dramatists 
were precisely the elements which the plays of his 
own time specially lacked ; and it is not to be denied that 
these are the elements which give permanence to the 
drama in all ages. | 


' Maeterlinck is also said to have regretted that he had 
ever seen Hanilet on the stage. See A. Henderson—Interpreters 
of Life and the Modern Spirit, p. 122. 

* E. G. Tomlins—The Past and Present State of Dramatic 
Art and Literature, p. 26. 


3 It is to be remembered in this connection that neither 
Lamb nor Hazlitt saw any real Shakespeare. Many of the 
versions acted in the nineteenth century were those of the 
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Coleridge as a critic occupies a higher position than 
Lamb as having definitely formulated the historical method 
in criticism “by conceiving poetry as a manifestation of 
the historic evolution of the divine spirit of the universe 
under the vesture of national, local, and personal condi- 
tions, inexhaustibly various".! His mind was speculative, 
philosophical and profoundly analytic. He was the first 
critic to point out the fundamental difference between the 
classical and the romantic genius. “ The Greeks idolised 
the finite,” says he “ and, therefore, were the masters of 
whatever is capable of being definitely conveyed by defined 
forms or thought: the moderns revere the infinite, and 
affect the indefinite as a vehicle of the infinite.” ? 


As a dramatic critic, his most considerable contribu- 
tion was his Lectures on Shakespeare and some of the Old 
Poets and Dramatists. His first course, including eighteen 
lectures, was given at the Royal Institution about 1802, and 
the London course of 1818 ended his career as a lecturer, 


In his lecture On the Drama generally and Public Taste, 
he divides the dramatic poet’s characteristics “ into 
language, passion, and character.” From this, one is led to 
think that these were all the qualities that he looked for in 
a good play. Evidently then, the author of The Hamburg 
Dramaturgy, with whom Coleridge had already come into 
contact, had not touched him on this side. He, like Lamb, 
failed to see that the dramatic structure was the vital thing 





Restoration or the Garrick period. Besides, the spectacular 
tendency setting in strongly then, made the managers totally 
forget the wholesome principle that “the play is the thing.” 
For a general history of the early nineteenth century stage, 
See Nicoll—XZX Century Drama, Vol. 1, and the present 


writers English Theatre of the Romantic Revival. The Nine- 
teenth Century & After, Sept. 1928. 


1 C H. Herford— The Age of Wordsworth. 
2  Coleridge— Essays and Lectures (Everyman), p. 29. 
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inadrama, His Lectures on Shakespeare takes no account 
of the development of Shakespeare's technique as a play- 
wright. On the contrary, he is ready to prove upon first 
principles that all his works are perfect and could not have 
been different. Some ofthe observations on Shakespeare 
are no doubt profound, and have not been improved upon 
since his time. For instance, he speaks of the law of unity 
as the unity of feeling and character, and not the unity 
limposed by “ factitious necessity of custom ”—but some- 
thing atmospheric and pervasive. He illustrates his point 
by reference to Romeo and Juliet. Coleridge’s criticism, 
often like that of Lamb, is creative and impressionistic. 
He lets none of Shakespeare's poetry be lost.—"In Juliet 
love has all that is tender and melancholy in the nightin- 
eale, all that is voluptuous in the rose, with whatever is 
sweet in the freshness of spring; but it ends with a long 
deep sigh like that last breeze of the Italian evening"! 
Here again, we have Lamb’s ecstasy, the same fervour of 
expression, the play of fancy 
“Slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone." 

Coleridge is more subtle than Lamb and Had come 
into contact with Lessing, yet he, too, was unable to give 
the guidance the age needed. He does not seem to have 
realised that the art of the drama was specific and different 
from the art of poetry, and had to be learnt; that Shakes- 
peare also learnt it by degrees, and in the theatre—its only 
school ; that great as was the genius of Shakespeare, it did 
not mature in a day. 

Possibly it is true that Coleridge felt the appeal of the 
truly dramatic. It is of interest to note what he says of 
Massinger, the one playwright of the Elizabethan age after 





1 Lectures. Possibly it is this sentimental vein that is 
ridiculed by Baillie in her Hnthusiasm, Act II, Sc. 2. (Clutter- 
buck is perhaps Coleridge.) 
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Shakespeare, who was a dramatist first and a poet after- 
wards. “He excels,” says Coleridge, “in narration, and 
for the most part displays his mere story with skill. But 
he is not a poet of high imagination ; he is like a Flemish 
painter, in whose delineations objects appear as they do in 
nature, have the same force and truth, and produce the 
same effect upon the spectator. But Shakespeare is beyond 
this ; he always by metaphors and figures involves in the 
thing considered a universe of past and possible expe- 
rience; he mingles earth, sea and air, gives a soul to 
everything, and, at the same time, that he inspires human 
feelings, adds a dignity in his images to human nature 
itself"! ‘The passage is significant as showing Coleridge’s 
relative valuation of the poetic as distinguished from the 
dramatic qualities. Like Lamb, he does not set much 
store by drama that is not exalted by poetry—-whether of 
passion or of character. So it is that both are of the same 
opinion in the matter of stage illusion — which is “a will- 
ing suspension of disbelief, a remission of judgment." 
Theart they regarded as the highest, is, therefore, far 
removed from the art whose products are meant “to buzz 
in people's head” and remind men of members of their 
family. " For not only are we never deluded or anything 
like it" says Coleridge, "but the attempt to cause the 
highest delusion possible to beings in their senses sitting 
in a theatre, is a gross fault, incident only to low minds, 
which, feeling that they cannot affect the heart or head per- 
manently,endeavour to call forth the momentary affections. 
There ought never to be more pain than is compatible with 
co-existing pleasure and to be amply repaid by thought"? 
Coleridge's criticism takes no account of the art of play- 
making. He studies characters, unravels by analysis their 
deepest motives, argues back from their overt acts to the 
ricate mental processes involved, and sometimes altoge- 


PR मानि क ene sometimes altogedd 
Essays and Lectures (Everyman), p. 28. * Ibid., p. 29, 














ther forgets that they are not living personages but 
dramatic characters. “He elicits” says Herford, "the 
hidden pathos of humour, and is somewhat too prone to 
find profound judgment in a pun.”! He considers Shakes- 
peare’s works as romantic poetry revealing itself in the 
drama, and emphasises their morality. 


Hazlitt is the third of the great triad of critics of this 
period. Early in his career he came into contact with 
Coleridge, for whom he had a profound regard. His 
mentality was entirely different from that of Coleridge. 
On the one hand, he was inferior to Lamb in recreative 
power, and on the other, he lacked the organic sense of 
Coleridge. His lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays are isolated studies. He passes the plays in review 
one after another without attempting to elicit from them, 
as Coleridge does, the history of the mind of the author 
behind them. “ He exhibits rather than reveals beauties.” 
He enjoys the poetry of Shakespeare, interprets the 
characters but “brushes away all that is mysterious and 
problematic” in the plays. ‘That his interest is esthetic 


rather than dramatic is perhaps best seen from his remarks 


on The Comedy of Errors. “This comedy,” says he, “is 
taken from The Manaechmi of Plautus, and is not an im- 
provement on it.* Shakespeare appears to have bestowed 
no great pains on it, and there are a few passages which 
bear the decided stamp of his genius.” ‘To say that it is 
no improvement is to misunderstand the vety nature and 
C. H. Herford—The Age of Wordsworth, p. 87. 

2 Op.cit., p. 77. 

IROD Cages, DN 

* Professor Baker has pointed out at some length Shakes- 
peare’s improvements on Plautus and also his comprehension 


of the audience as revealed in the handling of the plot. See 
G. P. Baker—7he Development of Sha*espeare as a Dramatist, 


pp. 135 ff, 
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quality of the play. It is a farce, pre-eminently relying on 
the adroitness of situation, and not on the humour or on 
the veracity of its character.! It is, no doubt, one of his 
comparatively early plays, yet it can be said without exag- 
geration that even in his later plays Shakespeare has not 
shown a greater capacity for a finer adjustment of the 
mechanism of the play to the needs of the theatre. ‘That 
the spectators may get amusement out of the various mis- 
taken identities which make up the plot, it is absolutely 
necessary thatthey should be told at the very beginning 
all about the two sets of twins, and how they were parted, 
so that the audience could follow and enjoy the puzzling 
complications that make up the plot. It was certainly no 
easy task to do all that without loss of effect. Shakespeare 
has done it with absolute certainty and perfect compre- 
hension of the dramatic effect. 'The court-scene at the 
opening sets forth all that is necessary to be told, and a 
considerable economy is achieved by making the loss of 
the child the excuse for the violation of the law against 
strangers. The elements of busy trifling and display such 
as the nature of the scene allows, on the one hand, ensure 
the instant interest of the audience, while on the other, 
they strike, as is usual with Shakespeare, an “ einleitende 
Akkord ” (to quote Freytag’s phrase) of the play which is 
a farce and raises laughter by automatism— by repetition, 
inversion, and interference de sèries, and such other devices 
of a mechanical character. ‘These points must not be lost 
sight of in judging the play, and, if Hazlitt had compre- 


hended all these he would certainly not have brushed it 


aside as a piece of work carelessly done, because "it has 
few passages which bear the decided stamp ot his (Shakes- 
peare's) genius." 

1 


and farce see Allardyce Nicoll—An Introduction to Dramatic 
Theory, pp. 132— 4. 


For the difference between the appeal of true comedy 
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Again, commenting on Marlowe's Edward II, he says | 
that ^ Edward IT is drawn with historical truth, but with- 
out much dramatic effect. ‘The management of the plot is 

| feeble and desultory ; little interest is excited in the various 
turns of fate ;the characters are too worthless, haye too 
litle energy, their punishment is, in general, too well 
deserved to excite our commisseration ; so that the play 
bears, on the whole, but a distant comparison with Shakes- 
peare's Richard II inconduct and power or effect?! On the 
contrary, does not every reader feel that Marlowe shows 
truer theatrical instinct in Edward IT, in successfully trying 
not to shift the interest midway on a secondary character, 
as Shakespeare does?  Edward's opponent, Mortimer, is 
undoubtedly an unattractive character, Bolingbroke on the 
other hand, has elements of popularity, but he is so lightly 
sketched that he scarcely fastens on the audience. Thus 
the interest of the audience is frittered away in Richard IL.” 
| As a contrast to this, it is certainly instructive to note how 
| Shakespeare keeps the character of Banquo in the earlier 
part and that of Macduff in the later part subordinate to 
that of Macbeth. Even in the last stage of the tragedy of 
Macbeth, Macduff, in spite of obviously popular elements in 
his character, is never allowed to compete in interest with 
Macbeth and we all feel what has been gained thereby in 
concentrated dramatic effect.? 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















! Hazlitt— Lectures on Elizabethan Literature (Bohn), 
p. 54. 


* Compare Professor Nicoll’s remarks on Julius Cesar 


British Drama, p. 175. 


* Shakespeare shows even better management of the 


falling action in Othello ; Coriolanus may be regarded as the 
greatest example of sustained interest in the hero both in the 
rising as well as in the falling action. See Modern Language 
Notes, Dec., 1922. A. H. Tolman—The Structure of Shakespeare's 
Tragedies with special reference to Coriolanus. 
F. 12 
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Besides, Hazlitt takes no notice of how Marlowe sub- 
ordinates literal historical accuracy to the higher purposes 
of art, while substantially adhering to history. He com- 
presses the Gaveston and Spenser episodes, historically 
separated by years, for the purpose of enhancing the human 
interest and the dramatic congruity of the play. As a 
drama thus we see Richard IT is scarcely superior to Edward 
II. ‘There cannot be any doubt that Hazlitt’s preference 
for Shakespeare's play is determined by its richer poetry as 
also by his idolatrous veneration for Shakespeare. 

In the contemporaries of Shakespeare, it is the literary 
qualities that appeal to him most strongly. “The 
sweetness of Dekker, the thought of Marston, the gravity 
of Chapman, the grace of Fletcher and his young-ey'd wit, 
Jonson's learned sock, the flowing vein of Middleton, 
Heywood's ease, the pathos of Webster, and Marlowe's 
deep designs, add a double lustre to the sweetness, thought, 
gravity, grace, wit, artless nature, copiousness, ease, pathos 
and the sublime conceptions of Shakespeare's muse"! 
These are the qualities that he appreciates most in the 
Elizabethan writers, and not one of them can be said to be 
a dramatic quality, though their presence in a drama will 
always give it an added lustre. Commenting on Mother 

Bombie (of Lyly), he finds in it " little else than a tissue of 
absurd mistakes. . . -like another Comedy of Errors,’ 
but goes into ecstasy over Endymion— Happy Endymion! 
Faithful Eumenides! Divine Cynthia! who would not wish 
to pass his life in such sleep, dreaming of some fair heaven- 
ly goddess, with the moon shining upon his face, and the 
trees growing silently over his head.” None can mistake 
why he prefers this play to Mother Bombie aiter this rhapsody. 

To Hazlitt it was always sufficient, as Professor Howe 

observes that “here was poetry of high order, that here 


1 Hazlitt—Lectures on Hlizabethan Literature (Bohn) 
pp. 10-11, 
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was something that made him glad to be alive He ad- 
mires the old dramatists because “ there is nothing theatri- 
cal about them. In reading them, you only think how the 
persons into whose mouth certain sentiments are put, would 
have spoken or looked; in Dryden and others of that school, 
you only think as the authors themselves seem to have 
done, how they would be ranted on the stage by some bus- 
kined hero or tragedy-queen”? He even goes further, 
and, like Lamb, holds that the contemporaries of Shakes- 
peare have an advantage over him in the fact that their 
plays are not associated in our mind with any stage-trick. 

As a critic of the theatre, however, he went to the 
other extreme in giving almost exclusive attention to the 
actor, forgetting that the real life of a play depends on its 
creator rather than on its interpreters;,—and failed to realise 
that *a new image or new transposition of life in a form 
appropriate to the theatre is moreimportant than the perfec- 
tion of the human instrument by which it is made flesh."? 

A brief notice of the less known writers who essayed 
dramatic criticism in this period will, I hope, be found 
useful even though many of them have vanished complete- 
ly without leaving a rack behind. Among these Edward 
Stanley deserves mention by virtue of the special merit of 
his little known essay, Thoughts on Tragedy (1790) pub- 
lished along with his even less known closet-play, Elmirah.. 
The essay has been undeservedly consigned to the limbo 
of the forgotten. His main object is to help in the revival 
of poetic tragedy, and he is chiefly concerned with the 
dramatic writers of his own time. Fortunately his was not 
a mind which revels in the sepulchral splendour of an irre- 
vocable past. 


i ् च् ि ख ख ख खे | दझदझ झदझ ही ।“»ैैः्ःःः्््तञेो 
1 C. H. L., Vol. XII, p. 170. 
2 Hazlitt— op. cit, p. 104 
* A. B. Walkely— Pastiche and Prejudice: Essay on Acting 
and Criticisni 
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“A good tragedy,” says he, “ought to be a good poem; 
but since many of the pieces which are every day produced 
and which please the world, cannot be esteemed good 
poems, and yet are reputed good tragedies, it should 
follow, that to compose a tragedy poetical genius is not at 
present requisite. And, indeed, if modern compositions 
of this nature were estimated by their poetic merit only, 
few could assert a just claim to excellence. . . .It is 
therefore evident that the want of poetical genius, in this 
species of production, may be remedied; and no man should 
be discouraged from attempting this line, who, to a toler- 
able share of judgement, a slight knowledge of versi- 
fication, and some skill in moving the passions, unites 
a happy display of incident”! ‘The last part, which 
I have ventured to italicise, claims special attention 
as showing the authors comprehension of the theatre. 
There are some observations on plagiarism in course of 
which he points out the limits to which borrowing may be 
allowed, and a very just condemnation of those who 
“neglecting the thoughts of the ancients adopt their peculi- 
arity of phrase. He shows his goodsense again when, 
welcoming poetry in tragedy, he warns dramatic writers 
against the vicious habit of indulging in laboured hyper- 
bole, antithesis, metaphor, and mere ornamental descrip- 
tion at the expense of relevancy. He refers particularly 
to three well-known plays of the eighteenth century, viz.,: 
Edmund Smith's Phaedra and Hippolytus, Addison’s Cato, 
and Johnson's Irene, and plainly tells us that, abounding 
as they do in poetic qualities, they are not proper plays for 
the theatre. He rightly attributes the temporary success of 
Cato to the rival efforts of Whigs and Tories, and points 
out that all the three plays are deficient in incident.? While 
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* Gir Edmund Gosse writing in 1902 says the very same thing 
when he speaks of Cato aslacking in dramatic business.” See 
The Revival of Poetic Drama in The Atlantic MonthlyVol. 90, p. 159° 
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thus recognising the importance of dramatic incidents in a 
play, he is shrewd enough to see that too much might 
easily be made of it. “ In our time,” says Stanley, incident 
has been improperly used, it has become the primary object 
of modern composition, when it ought to be result of plot, 
a secondary matter springing from natural causes. Incident 
should be the legitimate offspring, not the adopted child, 
of tragedy."! 

As one reads this essay, one cannot help regretting 
that it was not more widely known to those who, after 
Stanley, came to write plays or pen dramatic criticism. He 
appears to have been on the right tack, a thing that cannot 
be said of the great critics of the succeeding years. 
Throughout his performance is characterised by sanity, 
acuteness, independence, sincerity, and a genuine perception 
of the relative value of the poetical and the dramatic 
qualities of plays. “ Though much has been done in 
favour of tragedy,” says he," yet it has been injudiciously 
done . . . we have many examples of poetical merit with- 
out art, but we have many more instances of art without 
genius” Here he seems to anticipate in substance 
by more than a century what Professor Brander Matthews 
says about the technique of playmaking— Construction, 
the adroit building up of a series of situations, this is the 
prime requisite of dramatic art, without which the art 
cannot exist ; but it is only the beginning, and it can never 
be an end itself, as it was in the so-called well-made plays 
of Scribe and of the crowd of collaborators and disciples that 
encompast Scribe about.” ? 

Stanley concludes this ably written essay with am 
appeal to poets to recognise the claims of art—the art of 


playmaking. ^" Poetry, and business, passion and inci- 


« : 1 
dent,” says he, even in a moderate degree combined, must 
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1 Stanley, pp. 121-122. 
2 The Principles of Playmaking,, p. 84. 
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give satisfaction. On the stage and in the closet, mankind 
might be equally pleased ; and the giddy multitude and 
the judicious few would at length unite their suffrages in 
favour of so happy an assemblage! ‘Thus he seems to 
foreshadow the trend of modern critical thought on drama 
in his genuine solicitude for the reconcilement of the art 
of poetry and the art of playmaking, which alone he 
thinks and rightly, too, can enable the stage to recapture 
poetry as its natural expression and revive again the lost 
glories of * the spacious times " of Queen Elizabeth. 


Brief notice may be taken here of the critical matter in 
the prefaces to the plays of Joanna Baillie. She appears 
to have come under the influence of Richardson. Her 
professed preference for faithfully delineated nature to 
embellishments of poetry are negatived in her practice in 
dramatic writing in which she employs a richly padded 
style recalling that of Ford. 


Sir Walter Scott as a critic belongs to the Lamb 
school. This is seen from his extravagant eulogy 
of Baillie’s plays whom he hailed as a reincarnation of 
Shakespeare in petticoat. ? 


Outside the Lamb group Bishop Hurd published 
A Dissertation on the Province of the Drama in 1811. He 


says nothing that is not to be found in Aristotle. His 


reference to the contemporary drama is brief, and becomes 
ineffectual through too much brevity. “ Our writers,” says 
Hurd, “ are all for plot and intrigue ; and never appear so 
well-satisfied with themselves as when, to speak their own 
phrase, they contrive to have a good deal of business on 
their hands.” At the same time, he gives asalutary warn- 
ing to those writers who, recognising the superiority of the 
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1 Stanley, op. cit, p. 141. 
2 See Scott’s Marmion, Introduction to Canto IIT. 
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plays of character to plays of intrigue, have been led into 
the other extreme of not paying any heed to the plot at 





all. But Hurd does not point out the plays or the authors, i- 
| nor does he say anything particularly about the tragedies E 
| of his time. | E 
| George Darley would claim notice as one of f 
the very few critics who directed their attention to the E 
contemporary playwrights. His Letters to the Dramatists ld 
of the day, six in number and written with the object of b 
originating " a nascent impulse to legitimate dramatism ” sa 


would probably have been more helpful had they been less 
hypercritical and truculent; but as it is, they did little more 
than earn for him the appellation of bloody John Lacy— 
that being the name under which he wrote those Letters. 
He is specially interested in tragedy, and points out that 
its virtue does not consist in its “ poeticity ” and observes j 
that “ action is the essence of drama " ; and that " the one ks 
great instrument to keep an audience on the fret of atten- 
tion is a good plot”? While he is right so far, his bias, 
| for Elizabethan technique leads him to countenance noise, 
bluster and fury. He condemns Sardanapalus for the 
| absence “ of horror, ruin, tumult and confusion,’ and ex- 
claims melodramatically—* write me a good, honest, spirit- 
stirring, ear-piercing, homely English tragedy such as will 
| go near to burst me a blood vessel. He betrays this 
‘partiality for action of a purely physical character in his 
own plays. He seems not to have realised what Dryden 
: had done a century and half ago that there can be action 
of a properly dramatic nature without the characters coming 
to blows on the stage; much less does he seem to have 
suspected that the main drift of drama—and particularily of 
tragedy—through its whole history, has been towards greater 
and greater © inwardness,” towards a setting of unconscious 
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1 London Magazine, Vol. VIII. * Ibid, p. 8. 
* Ibid. p. 136, 
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impluses, of “thoughts hardly to be packed into a narrow act? 
of feelings that rarely ripple into action. His Elizabethan 
taste is even more pronouncedly felt in his attacks on the 
style of Proctor and Byron, whose blank-verse he calls 
* prose-poetry " and vehemently denounces it as “an 
enervate, Sybarite system of versification, and ridicules 
Byron, as bestriding “a broken-back’d Pegasus,” scarcely 
realising that this kind of blank-verse was more suitable to 


be spoken on the stage than the richly embroidered and 


high-flying style of the latter-day Elizabethans. Besides, 


his attempt is journalistic, desultory and, perhaps, even halt- 
hearted. He makes no reference to Shelley’s Cenci, though 
it had been published quite three years before, while he 
devotes pages to criticise such a little-known play as 
Durazzo by James Haynes. 


Darley’s views were criticised by Martin M’Dermot, 
latterly editor of The European Magazine. His Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Source of the Pleasure derived from Tragic 
Representation (1824) of 405 octavo pages is an ambitious 
work. By far the greater part of the book deals with various 
theories regarding the sources of tragic effect and their 
moral and metaphysical values. In the last chapter he 
tackles “ the secret of giving dramatic interest to tragedies 
intended for representation. In reply to Darley he says 
that modern tragedies are not wanting in action, and 
observes that the cause of their insipidity lies in the 
absence of strong sensations, emotions, and passions.’ ‘This, 
however, seems hardly true, because most of the nineteenth 
century tragedies, if anything at all, are hyper-emotional 
and hyper-passionate. He also, like Darley, accuses the 
dramatic writers of trusting to the virtue and efficacy of 
language. He is certainly right in considering the actors 
an important factor in the success of tragedy on the stage. 


1 Pp. 341-344, 
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It will be easily seen from the above that these critics 
touch only the fringe of the principles of dramaturgy, and 
in none can we trace any attempt at a scientific study of 
the dramatic principles and practices such as Lessing’s or 
much less like those of our own times. 

Following Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt, there were others 
of their school who gave occasional attention to Shakespeare, 
and less often to the minor Elizabethans, but rarely they 
paid any attention to their contemporaries. They appear 
to live entirely in the past and their criticism is aesthetic 
rather than dramatic.! ‘The tradition they set up persisted 
almost throughout the century. The tendency of this 
school is to judge a play by some isolated passages embed- 
ded in an otherwise not too unexceptionable play. ‘They 
forget that a play is an organic structure and critics can 
hardly peep and botanise on the disjecta membra ot 
scenes and passages and yet valuate them correctly. 

To sum up then, the English critics failed to do what 
Lessinghad done for Germany by The Hamburg Drama- 
turgy. ‘They did not take into account the relation between 
the theatre and the drama. ‘This was, perhaps, due to 
their acquaintance with nearly all the Elizabethan play- 
wrights who were thought of as models, in the closet.* 
Character, diction, situation are what appeals to us most 
when we read a play. These, of course, are qualities that 
give it permanence; but there are far other qualities called 
for in an acting play. A mere melodrama with sensational 
incidents and complicated intrigues is more likely to hold 
the audience than a highly literary play devoid of stage 
qualities. The critics of the Romantic Revival, at any rate 
those whose influence was abiding, failed to realise this 
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1 E.g., Leigh Hunt and De Quincey and Landor. 

2 Note also Gosses remarks on The Duchess of Malfi in 
the essay quoted above. Seef. n. on p. 10, also Nicoll Smith— 
. Shakespeare in the 18th Century (Oxford). 
F. 18 
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fact. Had they paid more attention to the contemporary 
plays than to the players, as they actually did, they would 
in all likelihood have found this out. It may, perhaps, be 
true that the condition of the stage and the utter worthless- 
ness of the bulk of the stage-pieces, led them to 
emphasise the permanent qualities. Whatever the 
reason, they cannot escape the blame of having failed to 
realise that “a great drama regarded as a piece of literature 
depends for its greatness on something far other than 
mere plot; a play to be successful on the stage (unless it 
be a show..... ) demands a plot well-knit, intriguing 
full of interest, and artistically conceived. The point of 
view of the theatre and the point of view of the study, 
therefore, not only do not coalesce, but are poles asunder, 
somuchso that a popular dramatist of the late Victorian era 
who is still alive and active, says “how many a sound and 
stirring play has held the audience firmly in its grip until- 
thud! down comes a chunk of “literature” like brickbat 

Away goes the play, away go the players, and we 
see nothing but a dismal library and an old professor, in 
blue spectacles, with a wet towel round his head."*? 


U. C. NAG 





' Allardyce Nicoll—An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, 
p. 34. 

* Sidney Grundy quoted by C. E. Montague: Essays and 
Studies, Vol. 2, The Literary Play. Also compare Grundy’s The 
Play of the Future which was an attack on John Palmers The 
Future of the Theatre. 
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HAMLET AND OPHELIA 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THEIR RELATION. 


The most popular of English plays, like the 
personality of its author, has been a subject of endless dis- 
cussion. Baffled in their attempts to pluck out the heart 
of its mystery, critics have often read their own thoughts in 
the words of Shakespeare. No other play has caused more 
perplexity and discussion in the whole range of art, with 
the consequence that the artists purpose is obscured by 
the intrusion of the critic’s personality and his egotistical 
humours. ‘The majestic simplicity of the play, its subtle 
and complex revelation of human nature have been turned 
into eniginatical problems for our intellects to play upon. 
We are simply bewildered by the volume of criticism, often 
fantastic and contradictory, which has been piled upon a 
single play of Shakespeare. And yet this vast literature of 
criticism which has grown round Hamlet, irrespective of its 
interpretative value, is not only of absorbing interest, but 
has a deep significance from the psychological point of 
view. While its force of suggestion can never be over- 
estimated, its varied interpretation of life is only next to 
the craft of the poet. It shows an amazing power ot 
imagination and often attains the best form and reaches a 
very high literary level. 


The appeal of this great classic is universal; and the 
most unmistakable sign of its greatness is the force of its 
appeal in a variety of circumstances and in changing times. 
The popularity of the play, which has never depended 
upon contemporary taste alone, and cannot be degraded to 
the level of a thing of fashion, is bound to grow with time. 


With the advanceof modern civilization, and the imaginative 
| 99 
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bentof mind which the progressive worldincreasingly induces 
in thoughtful people, Hamlet is likely to acquire a deeper 
significanceand intensify its forceful appeal. The more imagi- 
native among us have undoubtedly a smack of Hamlet and 
we become well aware of his presence, when the deeper 
problemis of life perplex us, and we are anxious to discover 
the significance of our relation with the inscrutable ways of 
destiny and the world. We may not be called upon to 
face the external circumstances which it was Hamlet’s lot to 
contend against, yet the same questionings, doubts and pro- 
blems confront us, and they induce in us the states of mind 
which, if not identical with, are similar to those of Hamlet. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hamlet continues to 
fascinate our minds and critical interpretations go on 
increasing the volume of literature on the play.. They may 
not always throw light on the mind of Shakespeare, but 
they often illuminate our path in the world, and open 
new vistas into that wonderful region —the human mind. 

We naturally judge a play by the distinct and 
immediate impression it makes upon us, either when we 
see it on the stage, or read it with an alert mind. ‘The 
impression is the play, but no two persons can receive 
similar or equally vivid impressions. ‘The similarity of 
taste may produce a general agreement regarding the main 
qualities of the play, yet there is a difference, and it is due 
to the difference in the keenness of imaginative apprehen- 
sion and emotional response. ‘These give a distinctive and 
individual quality to our appreciation of a work of art. 
And these are exactly what we' expect to be clearly 
brought out in a literary or zesthetic criticism, the quality 
of which will largely depend upon the vividness with 
which the imaginative experiences are realized. Even if 
the'critic fails to attain accuracy of interpretation, his appre- 
ciation has, at least, the truth of suggestion, and if he is 
not quite fantastic, he may convey a point of view which 
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the reader perhaps had only imperfectly realized. "The 
clouds of incense may darken the idol, but the offering 
‘springs from an adoring heart. 


The love affair of Hamlet and Ophelia is the strangest 
love story ever written. Shakespeare has allowed us 
only glimpses of unspoken thoughts, yet this minor theme 
cannot be treated merely as an episode. It traces the 
history of two loving souls drawn together, only to be 
separated for ever in the most tragic circumstances. "The 
course of love ends unhappily, and for this, as we find, the 
blame lies more on the lovers, their mistakes and psycho- 
logical complexes than on the unpropitious external cir- 
cumstances. The lovers are drawn irresistibly to their doom 
on account of their own weaknesses and incapacity to grasp 
the reality of the situation. Our tragic feeling deepens 
when we discover that the cruel circumstances were not 
entirely beyond control, and that with a little more of mutual 
sympathy and insight, atleast the course of love, true as 
it was, could be made to run smoothly; whether the lovers 
survived or not is a different question. 

Let us take Hamlet first, Of all the characters given 
to us by Shakespeare, and more specially of those in whom 
imagination is predominant, Hamlet is the most closely 
studied and intensely realized. But there issuch a bewil- 
dering diversity of opinion that perhaps the only point of 
unanimity.isthat Hamlet was a man! Some critics maintain 
such a radical difference in their conceptions of this charac- 
ter that we despair of constructing a personality of a type 
known to us from experience. We are, however, not 
concerned with those traits in the character which have 
given rise to controversies, and on which the last word 


account the big issues concerning Hamlet's real or feigned 


madness, his irresolution or weakness of will, due to excess 
of intellect, the underlying causes of delay in carrying 
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will perhaps be never written. Let us leave out of 
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out his resolve, and similar other problems, which usually 
engage the attention of critics. Our main purpose here 
is to understand Hamlet in love, and for that it is quite 
enough to remember some of the broad features of the 
character about which there is no sharp difference of 
opinion. Hamlet is a prince, and a prince every inch of 
him. His one supreme desire is to do the right thing 
and do it like a gentleman in a thoroughly honourable 
manner. He is a truly heroic and honourable pattern of 
manhood, and it is his high endeavour to keep that 
manhood unsullied by any ignoble deeds and designs. His 
ideals are noble and generous impulses sway his heart. At 
times he becomes impulsive and even then the highest 


. motives’ lead him to action. His bent of mind is 


intellectual and philosophical and he is au indweller of 
his own soul, marked with a strong idealistic tendency. 


He is wise in thought but without actual experience of 
the problems of the world. 


Hamlet is quite happy at the University of Witten- 
berg. He may be moody at times but there is no cause 
to ruffle his peace of mind. Suddenly he is called home, 
as King Hamlet, his father, is dead. While he is over- 
whelmed with grief his mother gives him another terrible 
shock by marrying Claudius with almost indecent haste. 

‘ Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married. 
Hamlet begins to lose interest in the world and finds its uses 
weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. Not only that, but he 
loses faith in womankind also and with an anguished soul 
exclaims : 

“Frailty, thy name is woman!” 

"'T'hen.at Elsinore he feels quite out of his element. The life 
at the court, to say the least, 1s utterly disgusting to him 
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and he longs to go back to Wittenberg. But there is only 
one person who has attracted him by her simplicity, 
innocence and matchless beauty, and that is Ophelia. 
In the rotten state of Denmark she alone is his sanctuary, 
and in making love to her he passes some happy hours 
in these days of sorrow and dismay. 


If Hamlet could be prevailed upon by his mother and . 


Claudius to stay at Elsinore, perhaps his growing love for 
Ophelia would have chased away his gloomy thoughts 
and revived his interest in all the good things of life. We 
do not believe in the words of Polonius that Lord Hamlet 
was a prince out of her star. ‘The royal assent for 
marriage could be secured as a matter of course, when Ger- 


trude liked the match. She expressed herjoy when. 


Hamlet's madness was attributed to Ophelia. Addressing 
her she says :— 
“I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness; ” 
After her death she says again :— 
“I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlets 
wife;” 
So the words of Polonius mean nothing serious but 
mock humility in the presence of royalty. But such 
a happy consummation was not destined to happen. 
The ghost appears to Hamlet and completely changes 
him from that moment and his whole life is upturned. 
He is changed within and without and is now quite 
a different man from what we have so far known him 
to be. His susceptibilities are quickened and he has 
to bend all his energies and intelligence to discover the 


guilt of the usurper and do the bidding of the ghost. He 


has resolved ‘to put an antic disposition on’ as a first 
step to achieve his object, that is, to set right the time that 
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All this naturally affects his relation with Ophelia. 
He has already made ‘ many tenders of his affection ’ to 
her and she has gladly accepted his presents as well as 
vows of love, and there is no reason to suppose that Hamlet 
does not know the responsive and warm feelings of 
Ophelia. Just as he has received some consolation from 


Ophelia and her love, Hamlet naturally expects that with 


his growing perplexities, he will get sympathy and under- 
standing in an increasing measure from the same quarter. 
He has a right to expect this if the two souls are already 
united by the bond of true and honourable love. Perhaps 
the time has not yet come to confide the cause of his 
distraction to the little sweet girl. Hamlet wants to know 
unmistakably what place Ophelia would occupy in his 
future schemes. [he most oppressive thought in his 
mind is about the frailty of women. Will Ophelia prove 
steadfast and true in her love or will she set upon it the 
same value as Gertrude has done? Will she be found 
trustworthy and able to bear the weight and burden of 
mystery? The first visit of Hamlet to Ophelia after he 
has interviewed the Ghost, is marked by a strange 
behaviour and the girl is alarmed. Some critics maintain 
that it was the first occasion when he feigned madness 
and proclaimed it through Ophelia. This may be so, but 
it has a greater significance from our point of view. 
Ophelia is on her trial and Hamlet impatiently wants 
to know how he stands in relation to her: whether his 
continued attentions to her would prove a hindrance and 
interruption to the great task or she could, directly or 
indirectly, prove herself a ministering angel. But Hamlet, 
unfortunately, is not aware of the fact that Laertes has 


- already poisoned her mind by words of cautious wisdom 


and Polonius commanded her sternly saying :— 
‘I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment’s leisure, 
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As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Look to’t I-charge you; come your ways.’ 
Hamlet does not take much time to realize the situation. 
The interview described by Ophelia in all its details to her 
father is full of meaning, though no words are spoken 
between the lovers. It is the most eloquent expression 
of love on the part of Hamlet without his uttering a single 
word. Ophelia says :— 


‘ He falls to such a perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. 


With one long piercing glance he has found out the secret 
of Ophelia's heart. He cannot rely upon her love. For 
Hamlet love must have now some meaning and significance 
which he had not imagined so far. And Ophelia is too 
simple to understand it. On the other hand the doubts 
raised in her mind by Laertes and Polonius are confirmed 
by the strangeness of Hamlet’s behaviour. Let Polonius 
feel satisfied that he has discovered the cause of Hamlet's 
madness and fasten his belief on Ophelia too, but it is 
beyond his power of comprehension to realize what the 
unhappy interview really signified. 

Now Hamlet’s mind is completely absorbed in his 
own difficulties and he does not think of love. There is no 
direct expression of regret for the smothered love and we 
feel inclined to believe, that he feels some relief in getting 
rid of an inopportune and interrupting passion. When 
the mind is wholly taken up with tragic issues, when 
it is bordering on a great sorrow, it cannot 
be a congenial soil for love, which can either grow 
or stagnate and die. 

Now Hamlet does not care to meet Ophelia. When once 
she is thrown in his way by her designing father, Hamlet 
is bitter and there is scorn in every word he utters. He is 
deliberately harsh, because he is convinced that Ophelia is 


playing in the hands of her father. Everyone is fooling 
F. 14. 
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him to the top of his bent, everyone frets him, though 
Hamlet sees through his motives and cannot be played 
upon by the wisest of the court. Ophelia is no exception, 
and this breaks his heart and we find justification for 
his rudeness towards her. 


She desires, more correctly, is desired by her father,— 

to return the presents of Hamlet, because the giver proves 
‘unkind.’ She little knows that his bitterness is due to | 
the treatment he has received from her. He says, ‘I never | 
gave you aught? and in sheer resentment asks her, ‘Are 
you honest?’ ‘That she is not. - And then he tells her | 
plainly that he loved her once. | 
| 


i She is bewildered and cannot ascribe the cause of this 
sudden change in Hamlet to her own behaviour towards | 
him. He grows wild and with a fling at women, who make 
monsters of men, insistently asks her to go to a nunnery 
instead of breeding sinners. 


por 


Hamlet and Ophelia have now been driven apart 
and the last chance of mutual understanding is gone for 
ever, when Hamlet kills Polonius mistaking him for the 
king. But his love for Ophelia has not completely dried up. 
He realizes that she is playing in the hands of her father. 
The stream of love is only lost in the sandy desert to 
well up again, but, alas too late to be fruitful in this life. 


As in the case of Hamlet, most extraordinary opinions 
have been held of Ophelia's character. From some critics 
she receives a very high praise, while others altogether 
condemn her. Shakespeare has drawn her character only : 
by a few master strokes, and she herself says very little, १५ yt 

- and all that she says is usually to hide her emotions. Int 
: E E the play she does not fll a large place, but in the mind 

E ofthe reader, she dwells like the fragrance of a sweet : 
flower and seems to permeate the whole story. She is the X 
soul of innocence and gentleness, and her presence radiates | 
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everywhere virtue and peace. She hardly seems to be a ) 
creature of this world where innocence like hers is seldom 
found 

Ophelia is motherless and has been unfortunately 
deprived of feminine influence almost from birth. Her 
brother is usually absent from home and she has been 
brought up under the sole influence of the old father. 
Polonius loves her as an affectionate father, but he forgets 
that she is no more a child. Many a father commits the 
same mistake: and never fully understands the aspirations 
of a growing mind. She also looks upon him as a wise 
aud faultless old man. Her regard for him amounts to 
adoration, and her one duty is to obey him. Filiale» * Jn 
| : affection and filial duty for her are.like.the.laws of. nature, / vei AN 
| and the habit of submission to parental command becomes dey polin 
E a part of her nature. But the religious earnestness with ee > 
which she obeys her father proves harmful to her | 
in more than one way. Her mind is. dwarfed, the 
growth of her personality is arrested. Her willis para- 
laysed and she is deprived of her power of independent 
judgment. Her mind does not grow with age because 
the opportunities of its growth, that is, the experiences of 
life, are denied to her. ‘The father is wisely jealous of her 
honour and has successfully kept her away from the 
corrupt influences of the degraded court. But Ophelia 
has to pay heavily for the excessive restraint and cramped 
atmosphere in which she has been brought up. Polonius 
commands her feelings, regulates her sentiments and never 
allows her to judge things for herself. Her innocence is 
not the conscious avoidance of evil but almost a complete 
ignorance of the ugly side of things in life. Wickedness 
and cruelty in man would shock her as something un- 
natural. Her virtues are therefore of a passive character. 
Rebecca Sharp, in Vanity Fair, says that she had never E 
been a girl and that she had been a woman since she was 
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"i eight. In contrast with her, Ophelia, though of age, 
remains an eternal child because her father always treated 
her. as.such 

Y ow Some of the pronounced traits in the characters of 

3 i . Hamlet and Ophelia may usefully be contrasted, but here 


En © only a few are noticed. Hamlet is imaginative and 

QU oppressed by melancholy thought; Ophelia is all simpli- 

: city and innocence. Hamlet is sceptical and asks incon- | 
venient questions of life and the world; Ophelia has no 


such promptings because her reason is not reflective but 
instinctive. Hamlet is oppressed by the discord in the 
world and the tumult in his soul; Ophelia remains 
ignorant of her doom like a little fawn led for sacrifice to 
the altar. Hamlet has been likened to an oak planted in 
a beautiful vase; more appropriately Ophelia may be 
compared to a small flower of a delicate plant, which 
has been tended with loving care in a drawing room, and 
has been protected against all violent changes of climate 
and even sunshine. Once exposed it withers in no 





11111 
AS M It is not given to human beings to love and be wise. 
x“ Ophelia's mistake is that unconsciously she conceals her i 
hs , * emotion. Her beauty and innocence, so rarely found to- | 
| gether at the court, have attracted Hamlet and he has 
| made many tenders of his affection to her. He has 
importuned her with love in honourable fashion 
and with holy vows of heaven has given counte- 
nance to his professions of love. She is gratified with 
^ Hamlet's sincerity and true affection, though she never 
7 says so. As a matter of fact she never expresses her 
< own feelings and we can only infer how deeply she 
3 has gone in love Elaine does not know the name of 
ERS love, and yet her feeling is strong enough to prompt 
= her to action, and she goes out to nurse the wounded 
- — ^ Lancelot; Ophelia too has the feeling but it is so sup- 
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pressed that it fails to manifcst itself effectively even 
in words. If she had remained cold and unmoved by 
Hamlets affection, the rupture would not be so pathetic. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that Hamlet failed to 
awaken love in her or impart the warmth of his own feeling. 
She loves but does not know her own mind, and much 
less does she know the responsibilities which love lays 
upon her. With bashful reluctance she has confessed 
Hamlet's love for her, but unconsciously she is allowing 
us a glimpse in her own heart, and we find that in the 
depths of her heart she loves more than she is loved S 
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The tragedy of her love lies in the fact that she has 14%] 3, gb 


not realised her own responsibility towards Hamlet 
learnt this precious lesson. Love entails sacrifices and no 
true lover can ever be satisfied if he is loved less than a 
father. Ophelia has no right to betray Hamlet to her 
father. Filial affection cannot stand against the true love 
of man and woman. Laertes, a chip of the old block, has 
admonished Ophelia in the accents of Polonius, to hold 
Hamlet's affection ‘as a toy in blood’; and the old father 
wants the whole truth from her. ‘You speak like a 
green girl) says he, and in love matters advises her to ‘think 
yourself a baby. He has treated her as a baby and already 
she looks upon herself as one, never trusting her own 
judgment. When Polonius commands her no more to 
receive the addresses of Hamlet, she meekly promises— I 
shall obey, my lord.’ ‘These innocent words seal their 
doom and prove a bane to both Hamlet and Ophelia. A 
little touch of Desdemona in her would have entirely 
changed the course of their love थि; 


















frightens her, she fails to say a word of consolation to 
‘Hamlet, and forgets the simple duty of a woman. 


Love e^ 
without confidence is a mockery, and Ophelia has not’ 


hes 


When they meet again and Hamlets behaviour 





HE hs 
P á % 
I^ 


She | 
should have told him in confidence that her brother and 
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father do not permit her to receive the prince. This is the 
simple demand of true hearts to awaken sympathy. The 
only reason for the remissness is that Ophelia’s obedience 
to her father is an obsession and the feeling of love is not 
allowed to assert its legitimate right. 


When she is prompted to return Hamlet’s gifts, he 


( ( 
- says, I never gave you aught? The innocent girl fails to 


understand these words. She has not prized what Hamlet 
has given her and has not rendered the same in return. 
Love, unless expressed in the language of lovers, creates 
misunderstandings, and Ophelia never realizes this common 
experience. When Hamlet says. 'I loved you once, 
Ophelia should have started a lover's dispute and created 
a scene; but she meekly, though painfully, says, ‘you made 
me.believe so? ‘This is self-suppression which hides love 
almost _completely-from view. 

Hamlets remarks are biting, when he discovers that 
Ophelia is affected, lying and willingly serves as a decoy. 
He abhors nothing more than insincerity and false appear- 
ances. And a guileless girl is allowing her innocence to 
be outraged, is prompted to tell lies and make a tool of 
herself against her own lover! To Hamlet this is in- 
excusable and the poor little doll does not know her own 
offence, because her father is Polonius. Hamlets only 
sanctuary of love and refuge of faith is profaned and 
desecrated. 

Believing him to be ‘blasted with ecstasy’ she prays to 
heavenly powers to restore him. It does not strike her that 
more than heaven she herself has the power to restore 
him, if not for the world, at least for herself. Hamlet is 
not mad for Horatio, and if she wills he can be a sane man 
for her too. But there is no prompting from within and 
no realization of tbe situation by Ophelia. She believes 
herself to be the cause of Hamlet's madness and yet has 
not a word of sympathy which may soothe his dismayed 
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heart. When Hamlet leaves Ophelia she practically cries 
over him and is full of pity and love for him— Oh what - 
a noble mind is here o’erthrown!’ But why not all this 
in the presence and hearing of Hamlet? The lines that 
follow are beautifully pathetic and leave us in no doubt 
about the depth of love Ophelia has for Hamlet. Itis 
clear that the strain is too great for her nerves to bear 
and madness may result if the tension- is not relieved. 
She is naturally ‘most deject and wretched, that suck'd 
the honey of his music vows’. ‘Thus Ophelia shares the 
responsibility of blasting Hamlet’s happiness as well as her 
own. She feels for his madness, and pities him, but 
there is no true sympathy for him, as sympathy requires 
understanding and this is what she woefully lacks. Only 
if she could see just beneath the surface, try to understand 
the sarcastic remarks of Hamlet, her own love for him 
would have prevented any breach from widening into a 
gulf. And yet we cannot blame Ophelia for all that she 
fails to do and all that she undertakes at the bidding of 
her father. Polonius is largely responsible for what 
Ophelia is. If we once visualise the part of Polonius in. 
shaping her character we begin to pity her all the more. 
The murder of her father, and that too at the hands of her 
lover, completely upsets her mind and she becomes quite 
insane. Her habitual silence changes into raving music 
and empty talk. Her stifled heart becomes voluble only 
when she becomes insane. Her insanity is complete and 
ends with her death. ‘There are few scenes more pathetic 
than the insanity of Ophelia and her death by drowning. 
Hamlet partly atones for his harshness and indiffer- 
ence towards Ophelia by jumping into her grave and fight- - 
ing Laertes for claiming to love her more than himself. 
















I loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” | 
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We believe it, and sympathise with Hamlet for the 
unhappy course of his love for the departed lady. 

Hamlet expected a little too much from her before 
her love was fully awakened, and failed to win her heart 
completely; and she, on her part, was slow to realize that 
filial duty was not the supreme duty, once love entered 
her heart. The catastrophe was inevitable and lovers 
themselves, perhaps, did not know, as we do, how deeply 
and sincerely they loved each other. Timid but true 
love feared to transcend certain limitations and came to 
orief. i 
Hamlet has to play for high stakes and has to risk 
his life, if necessary, to accomplish his purpose; but poor 
Ophelia is like a lily mown down with weeds, and we are 
left to question the ways of inexorable fate. Ophelia, the 
martyr of innocence, is the sweetest flower of Shakespeares 
fancy. 


J. S. YAJNIK. 
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“Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force, 
But where will Europe's latter hour 
I Again find Wordsworth’s healing power?” 




























— Matthew Arnord: Meni:orial Verses. 


It is worth while at the very outset to observe that 
the poetry of Wordsworth was of the nature of a deliberate 
protest, a protest against the thin pale sentiment, the frigid 
conceits, and the gorgeous, inane phraseology of the 
Augustan poets. It was an attempt to do away with that 
conventionalism which beset the poetry of the Classical 
Period in English Literature, At first, it was received 
with a storm of ridicule, because it ran counter to the 
popular tastes. Men had been wont to appreciate the fine- 
moulded couplets and the stinging epigrams of Pope; 
they had been accustomed to relish the formal and pom- 
| pous ways of city-bred aristocrats; they had been habi- 
tuated to applaud the mere external, decorative, and 
architectonic aspects of poetry; but Wordsworth disappoint- 
ed them in all these respects; for he was: not a purveyor 
to established tastes but a shaping and compelling force, 
a pure and powerful light thrown on the dark places of 
changeful human experience. When, however, people 
grew. surfeited with the glittering wit, the ingenious 
fancy, and the gaudy diction of poets of the Eighteenth 
Century, there arose, upon the heels of this satiety, an 
eager craving in the hearts of men for a living voice and 
a natural tone, which were given them in abundance by 
Wordsworth, around whom, therefore, there gathered now 


a world of admirers, so zealous in their devotion that 
113 
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they even sought to vindicate the obvious faults of their 
Master. 


The language which Wordsworth chose as a medium 
to pour forth his soul is amazingly simple, so much so, 
indeed, that some critics have even gone to the length of 
calling it bald or barren. Well, we acknowledge that his 
expression is frequently so plain, so naked, and so austere 
that it may be regarded as a little bald, but then, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly observes, “it is bald as the bare 
mountain tops are bald, with a baldness which is full of 
grandeur.”' ‘This simplicity of diction was, in fact, a 
deliberate design with Wordsworth; not that he could not 
command a florid and embellished style in which poetry 
is usually dressed, for in his Ode on Immortality and his 
most Virgilian poem, Laodamia, as well as elsewhere in 
several scattered places, he has furnished ample proof of 
the fact that he was capable of wielding the most magni- 
ficent language that Poesy ever employed in her service. 
Indeed, Wordsworth’s chief distinction was that he had an 
equal command over two distinct modes of expression : 
the aristocratic manner of English poetry and the demo- 
cratic manner of plain, inornate diction. As arule, he 
uses a severely simple form of expression; but, at times, 
in spite of himself as it were, his ideas are couch- 
edin a style which is as resonant in cadence and as 
splendid in phrasing as anything in the English grand 
manner. We should bear in mind, however, that for 
Wordsworth poetry was not a gay coquette whose purpose 
is merely to flirt awhile with her suitors and then jilt 
them in the long run with scorn, but 


“A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
'To warn, to comfort, and command.” 





nc i TTR rpm कळकळ DL = = 
1 See page 159 of Hssays in Criticism, Second Series, 
Macmillan, 1918. 
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“To console the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight by 
making the happy happier; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and there- 
fore to become more actively and securely virtuous "! —this A 
is his own account of the purpose of his poetry. Words- E 





worth held with Cowley that “Truth is truest poesy.” 

And with Bacon he maintained that “No pleasure is 

comparable to the standing upon the vantage-ground of 

truth.” Of course, the chief end of poetry is pleasure; but, à 
then, there are so many different roads that lead to this Ee 
Rome; and Wordsworth chose for his career as a poet Eu 
the secure Highway of Truth. But Truth is Beauty; and * 
Beauty, he was convinced, does not stand in need of any ety 
poetical embellishment or ornament, but is, when unad- i 
orned, adorned the most. It is here that we touch the inner 

secret of that surprising simplicity which marks the poetic 

diction of Wordsworth; and the world, it should seem, is 

immensely fortunate in that. For, if he had adopted a 
highly-coloured, tesselated, and recondite mode of utter- 

ance, few could have approached his lofty message, dealing 

as he was for the most part with that transcendental world RS 
which had swum into his ken through his quiet contem- 

plation of Nature. 





One of the aims of Wordsworth was to reform the - REN 
poetic diction of his day, and to bring about the accomplish- 33 = 
ment of this desired end he recommended the language of 
common life for poetical purposes. He did not, of course, 3 
succeed in substituting the language of common life for e P e 
poetic diction, but he did a much better thing. He emanci- ; ky 
pated it from that unnatural pomp and circumstance which : E. 
had long corrupted it ; he set. it coursing along the normal E 
channels of thought and speech ; he made it more intimate | 

- 


! See Wordsworth’s Letter to Lady Beaumont, dated 
Coleorton, May 21, 1807. 





and nerved it with the elements of strength and dignity, 
purity and truth, united with subtle. thought and tender 
sensibility. “He dug deep into the ore of manly thoughts, 
and finding there a corresponding tongue, both new and 
true, he blew away the dry dust of conventionalities and | 
affectations, and replaced a false poetic diction by ‘a 
genuine one! Personifications of abstract ideas, to which 
Pope and his followers resorted as a mechanical and 
habitual contrivance to elevate their style, are rarely met with 
in his poetry : they are used only when they are prompted | 
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by passion. All gross and violent stimulants are religiously | 
i avoided ; all extraordinary incidents and outrageous senti- | 
= ments are scrupulously eschewed ; all vulgar emotions and 


voluptuous sensations are rigidly excluded. He looks 

steadily at his subject ; consequently, his poems are abso- 
| lutely free from falsehood of description : they are, indeed, 
i the very emanations of reality and truth. It is the feeling 
therein developed which gives importance to the action 
and situation, and not the action and situation to the feel- 
ing. Poetry is for Wordsworth not a mere matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure : it is, like love, a passion ; 
it is, like religion, a protection against the pressure of 
trivial employments and a consolation for the afflictions of 
life; it is like a morning star which throws its radiance 
through the gloom and shadow of death. He agrees with 





: Aristotle that Poetry is the most philosophic of all writing, 
टू and adds that it is so, because “its object is truth, not 
| individual and local, but general and operative ; not stand- 
E ing upon external testimony, but carried alive into the 
heart by passion ; truth which is its own testimony, which 


gives competence and confidence to the tribunal to which 
5—— Hr ———Ó— —————————————M—————MMMM 
F 1 Aubrey de Vere on A ; quoted by A. J. George 
= in page 11 of his Introduction to Wordswortl’s Prefaces and 
Essays on Poetry, published in Heath’s English Classics Series, 


Hg 
E 1892. 
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it appeals, and receives them from the same tribunal"! 
Poetry is for him * the image of man and nature” It is 
"the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
| Science." "Poetry, he says, “is the first and last of all 
| knowledge —it is as immortal as the heart of man. It is 
| on account of this sublime conception of poetry that Words- 
worth never breaks in upon the truth and sanctity of his 
pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, that he 
never endeavours to excite admiration of himself by arts, 
the necessity of which must manifestly depend upon the 
assumed meanness of his subject. Wordsworth is "a 
dedicated spirit” He is a sublime teacher, a serene prophet 
who is ever conscious of his high mission and who holds 
| himself in sacred responsibility for its fulfilment. He says 
| himself : I wish either to be considered as a teacher or 
as nothing at all”? It is in consequence of this attitude 
on the part of Wordsworth that his poetry is pre-eminently 
characterised by didacticism. No phenomenon is touched 
but is moralised upon withal. The woodland linnet and 
the throstle are not only sweet songsters who delight our 
senses with their dulcet music, but also sublime preachers 
who elevate the soul with their splendid sermons. ‘Taking 
a retrospective glance of the river Duddon and finding it 
still flowing as it did in days gone by, Wordsworth, who 
has been justly called "the Moralist’ writes beautifully 
thus : 


“ Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 





' See page 16 of Wordsworth’s Prefaces and l/ssays on 
Poetry, edited by A.J. George in Heath’s English Classics Series, 
1892, 

* See Wordsworth’s Letter to Sir George Beaumont, 
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The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 


«m Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent 
» ~. dower, 
TA We feel that we are greater than we know." 


It is for such weighty utterances of moral truth that we so 
much value to-day the poetry of Wordsworth. But what 
is even more important than this is the fact that, like all 
the best teachers of the world, Wordsworth climbs beyond 
teaching to the plane of art. He does not inculcate any 
dogma which is at best only a new error; he communicates 
. & spirit which is a perpetual possession. It is himself, 
and what is best in himself, that he communicates. ‘That 
is why “every one as Stevenson says, “has been 
influenced by Wordsworth. A certain innocence, a rug- 
ged austerity of joy, a sight of the stars, ‘the silence 
that is in the lonely hills? something of the cold thrill of 
dawn, cling to his work and give it a particular address to 
| what is bestin us. You need not agree with any one of 
his beliefs; and yet the spellis cast"! While, on the one 
hand, he is the poet of unpoetical natures, of minds posses- 
sed of quiet and contemplative tastes; on the other, he is in 
a certain real sense the poets’ poet, singing, as he does, of 

"the light that never was on sea or land." 
E 'Ihe poetry of Wordsworth has an almost magical 
ra power of soothing the mind that is agitated by the fever 
and the fret of the world. Mills testimony to this effect is 
recorded in his Autobiography. He writes: “from them 
(Wordsworth's poems) I seemed to learn what would be the 
perennial sources of happiness, when all the greater evils 
of life shall have been removed. And I felt myself at 


४ 


! See page of Selected Essays of E. L. Stevenson, edited 
by H. G. Rawlinson. Oxford University Press, 1925. 
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once better and happier as I came under their influence?" 


William Watson also in Wordsworihs Grave, one of his 
greatest critical elegies, adds his verdict thus : 


| “Rest! twas the gift he gave; and peace! the shade 
| He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun.” 


In his Memorial Verses Matthew Arnold also speaks ot 
'Wordsworth's healing power” ‘These illustrious wit- 
nesses will, it is hoped, convince everyone of the 
assuaging power of Wordsworth’s poetry; but if there 
be some non-believers still left, let them drink deep at the 
poet's own Pierian spring.and watch the effect on them- 
selves. ‘This aspect of his poetry is, in fact, acknowledged 
even by his hostile critics. Judging from a superficial 
view, however, they attribute it to a supposed coldness of 
disposition on the part of our poet. They forget that all 
his feelings and affections were fearfully strong, so much 
so, indeed, that if his intellect had been less powerful, they 
must have shattered him long before the actual date of his 
demise. ‘The characteristic calm of Wordsworth's poetry, 
then, is not the result of any want of passion on his part; 
it is, on the contrary, paradoxical though it may sound, 
the very culmination of emotion. His poetry is like the 
potter's wheel which, though apparently quiet and motion- 
less, is nevertheless rotating, in reality, with the utmost 
possible speed. It is impassioned. 


Impassioned? ay, to the song’s ecstatic core! 

But far removed from clangour, storm, and feud, 
For plenteous health was his, exceeding store 

Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 


—William Watson: Wordsworth’s Grave. 





! See page 148 of Autobiography by John — i See page वसव विकि क्क Mill, 
Third Edition. Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. London, 
1874. | 
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It is this impassioned quietude which distinguishes 
Wordsworth from all other poets in English literature. It 
is the outcome partly of his peculiar method of composition 
‘and partly also of that spirit of harmony which he had 
been able to evolve in his own inner life, His poetry is, of 
course, the spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling, as 
all genuine poetry must needs be: but itis not the expres- 
sion of feeling that is immediate, but of one that is regain- 
ed in composure. It is, in his own words, “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” Moreover, all his faculties 
worked together in perfect harmony. A beautiful passage 
from Prof. Dowden is in point and worth quoting: “All 
diverse energies blended in Wordsworth’s nature into a 
harmonious whole. ‘The senses were informed by the soul 
and became spiritual; passion was conjoined with reason 
and with conscience; knowledge was vivified by emotion ; 
a calm passivity was united with a creative energy; peace 
and excitation were harmonised; and over all brooded the 
imagination. ‘The state which results from such consen- 
taneous action of diverse faculties is one not of pure 
passion, not of pure thought: it is one of impassioned 
contemplation."! 


The poetry of Wordsworth stands unique in respect 
of the fact that it is an expression, a direct, simple, and 
unsophisticated expression, of an original conception of 
Nature. Nature was for Wordsworth not a lifeless, though 
beautiful, sum of things where poets and artists might 
go to make an inventory of her charms, but an organic 
whole, vitalised by an all-pervading Soul which is the 
same in Man and Nature. 


“To her fair works did Nature link 


The human soul that through me ran.” 
ene SS See 
! See page 66 of Dowden's Studies in Literature (1789 -- 


1877). Eleventh Edition. Kegan Paul. London. 
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Nature, thus conceived, hecomes as susceptible to pain and 
pleasure as any the most sensitive creature among human 


beings. 
| “Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
| The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 
| And ’tis my faith that every flower 
$ Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


“The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there.” 


Not only is Nature regarded as fully sentient but also as 
possessed of a moral life, and capable, therefore,of teaching 
the highest and the truest wisdom to man. 


“Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife ; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life, 
Theres more of wisdom in it. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” . 











Though an ardent admirer of Wordsworth, Morley is 
content to regard these verses as the outcome of the poets 
fun, “a half-playful sally for the benefit of some too 
bookish friend.” He forgets that Wordsworth was, of all 
English poets, the least given to fun. ‘The idea expressed 
in these stanzas is not the offspring of any half-playful 
mood ; it is an embodiment of the very soul of Words- 
worth, which he is never tired of repeating. The Prelude 
and the Excursion are very largely commentaries on this 
text 
Wordsworth is the supreme mystic of Nature in. 


English poetry. He did not, like the pagans of old 
F. 16 
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divide it into independent anthropomorphic deities, a 
Proteus rising from the sea here and a Triton blowing 
his wreathed horn there: he recognised nature as an 
organic whole, in which an almighty and eternal Being 
resided. It was not the beauty of Nature which brought 
him joy and peace, but the life in Nature. He himself had 
caught a vision of that life ; he knew it and felt it; and it 
transformed the whole of existence for him : 


“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

. Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Wordsworth's poems on Nature are, in brief, to be regarded 
not simply as graceful descriptive pieces: they constitute a 
revealing agency, like Love or Prayer, that opens to the 
comprehending mind new vistas of insight into the heart 
of things. And it is assuredly the recognition of this 
revelation and awe about them which makes a critic like 
De Quincey speak of the homely poetof Rydalin the 
following high strain : 


' 


“The very image of Wordsworth, as I prefigured it to my 
die own planet-struck eye, crushed my faculties as before 
Elijah or St. Paul.” ' 


- Wordsworth, then, is admittedly “the sovereign poet 
of Nature"; but he is even more the poet of Man, It is 
at his hands that 


1 See page 125 of De Quincey’s Recollections of the Lakes 
and the Lake Poets, edited by Adam and Charles Black, pin. 
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* A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love,” 


receives the simplest, finest, and briefest elegy written in 
the English language. The Waggoner, the Leechgatherer, 
the Idiot Boy, the Solitary reaper, and the poor Highland 
girl, who would have excited nothing but scorn in the 


heart of any other poet except perhaps Gray and Burns, P 4 
are by Wordsworth not only sympathised with, but also - 
loved and championed, so that Keble in his Latin Oration : 
rightly remarks that “he has shed a celestial light upon 53 


the affections, the occupations, the piety of the poor." 
Prof. Stopford A. Brooke also writes to the same 
effect: " He is the foremost singer of those who threw 
around the lives of homely men and women the glory and 
sweetness of song"! Wordsworth had, in fact, a reverence 
for human beings as such. He writes himself: 

| * And thus my heart was early introduced 

|] 'To an unconscious love and reverence 

| | Of human nature ; hence the human form 

i To me became an index of delight, i " 

i Of grace and honour, power and worthiness.” 2 

This is why there runs through his poetry a deep strain 

of human interest which at times becomes so powerful that 

it threatens to throw into the shade even his impassioned 

love of nature. 

‘ We have hitherto been dealing with the merits of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and it need hardly be said that we 
have in so doing made reference only to some of his most 
important qualities as poet, considerations of space for- 
bidding us to dwell upon those points which he has in tre 
common with many others of his craft. We have made, x 
for instance, hardly any mention of his love of liberty, his | 
hatred of base materialism, his profound spirit of humility,- 








' See page 155 of English Literature, by Stopford A. Brooke, 


in the Literature Primers series, edited by J. R. Green, Macmil- 
Jan, 1919. | NI 
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his natural piety of soul and purity of inspiration, his 
contempt for conventional custom and yet his stout wish to 
throw off " unchartered freedom " and live a bondman in 
the light of Love and Truth. ‘These qualities, however, 
are too conspicuous to call for any specific emphasis at our 
hands. "There remains now the rather unpleasant task of 
mentioning the drawbacks of Wordsworth. We shall 
hasten through this part of our work as rapidly as we may, 
though we cannot totally ignore it ; for the criticism of a 
poet, that omits all reference to his failures, is as futile a 
thing as the biography of a soldier, that passes in silence 
over his defeats. 
A rapid survey of the poetry of Wordsworth will bring 
home to the readers mind a sense of the amazing in- 
equality of his work. ‘There are vast regions of stiff and 
barren soil. He is at times frightfully prosaic. What Myers 
says about the Egcursion holds good in the case of his 
other long poems as well. He writes: “Its form is cum- 
brous in the extreme, and large tracts of it have little claim 
to the name of poetry”! It is important here to realise 
that Wordsworth was essentially a lyric poet. When he 
sang out, therefore, his thought or emotion in a brief 
idyllic verse, he was at his best; but when, imitating the 
“invincible knights of old,’ he laboured at sustained and 
arduous tasks, he really went against his grain and proved 
a failure. Wordsworth is habitually fond of lingering 
upon his own thoughts and feelings. That is why most of 
his poetry is disfigured by an excess of subjectivity. The 
Prelude is one big rock of egotism, and so are his other 
long poems also. “ Tendency to a lengthy insistence on 
his own feelings and ideas is the worst charge that can be 


brought against him”? says Myers. His poetry is entirely 


1-2 See pages 90 and 56 respectively of Myers’ admirable 
book on Wordsworth in the English Men of Letters Series. 


Pocket Édition. Macmillan, 191 9. 
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lacking in humour. Here and there you come across a 
wearisome iteration and sermonising commonplace. He 
is at times pompous, oppressive, and tedious. His concep- - 
tion of human nature is singularly narrow. He was 
“ retired as a noontide dew ” and did not possess " Shakes- 
peare’s boundless, cloudless human view.” His sympathy 
is with the mild song of the stock-dove and not with the 
fiercer passions of the nightingale. The romance of the 
human heart lay completely hidden from his view. He 
was not a dramatic poet; and he did not explore the 
darkest recesses of the soul. His absolute penury in the 
matter of dramatic art and insight is amply evinced in his 
tragic play, The Borderers. But enough of this unpleasant 
task of finding faults. 


“Not ours to gauge the more or less, 
The will’s defect, the blood’s excess, 
The earthy humours that oppress 

The radiant mind; 
His greatness, not his littleness, 
Concerns mankind.” 


Whatever the drawbacks of Wordsworth, his greatness as 
a poet can never be questioned. “I firmly believe,’ says 
Matthew Arnold, “that the poetical performance of Words- 
worth is, after that of Shakespeare and Milton, of which 
all the world now recognises the worth, undoubtedly the 
most considerable in our language from the Elizabethan 
age to the present time?! He is one of the greatest 
sonnet-writers in English poetry. He revived the sonnet 
from the disuse into which it had fallen after Milton turn- 
ed to other modes of writing ; and by his modifications of 
rhyme and turn he permanently enlarged its- scope. He 
used it far more freely and for more varied purposes than 





! See page 132 of M. Arnold's Essays in Criticism, Second 
Series. Macmillan, 1918. 
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did any other poet in English literature. Besides innumer- 
able single sonnets of the first rank, he wrote some well- 
known sonnet-sequences, such, for example, as Sonnets to 
Liberty, To the River Duddon, Personal Talk, and The 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Indeed, he is credited to have written 
no less than seven hundred sonnets, many of which are not 
only among the glories of Wordsworth, they are among 
the glories of English poetry. He shares with Milton the 
power of investing his sonnets with the essential charac- 
teristic of dignity. He introduced also a new element into 
the sonnet, the element of meditative tenderness, of natural 
mysticism. The peculiar note of Milton’s genius was 
vastness; the sonnet did not afford him room enough. But 
Wordsworth had little of Milton’s gigantic loftiness, his 
spacious freedom of poetic energy ; and, therefore, to him, 
as he himself confesses, 


“Twas pastime to be bound | 
Within the sonnet's scanty plot of ground.” 


Between the mind of Wordsworth and the genius of the 
sonnet there was, indeed, an almost absolute harmony. 
The sonnet requires a reflective habit of thought, a trans- 
parent clarity of expression, a discipline, not an abnegation 
or abandonment, of emotion. It requires 


“Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


And these were exactly the peculiar features of Words- 
worth’s genius. It is this singular and complete adjust- 
ment of worker and implement which makes Wordsworth 
“ 4 greater master of the sonnet than Milton ; the greatest 
on the whole that England has known.”’ 


! See page 137 of John Bailey's excellent book on Milton in 
the Home University Library series. 
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The poetry of Wordsworth is to-day and will be for 
ever a fount of pure wisdom ; a synthesis of the religion of 
the philosopher with that of the churchman, and a help to 
the cause of virtue and truth. Byron’s poetry is strife and 
force; Keats's an embodiment of sensuous beauty ; Shelley’s 
the radiant flush of the rose on peaks divine ; but the 
poetry of Wordsworth is a panacea, an ambrosial drink 
which heals all ailments’ of life. Keats is the poet of 
sensation ; Byron the poet of passion ; Shelley the poet of 
imagination ; but Wordsworth is the poet of brooding .con- 
templation. Byron never loses his firm foothold upon the 
earth ; Shelley always soars aloft in the thin region ot 
azure skies, and seldom comes near enough to our tangible 
world; but Wordsworth is invariably, like his own 
skylark, 


“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
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Keats is the poet of Beauty; Wordsworth is the poet of 
Duty, ^ Stern Daughter of the Voice of God." Shelley is CR 
the poet of Liberty; Wordsworth isthe poet of Law, of 
divine Law that preserves the stars from wrong and keeps 
the most ancient heavens fresh and strong. Coleridge was 
a dreamer and a wizard ;- Wordsworth a moralist and a 
visionary who won a mystic insight into the heart of 
things. He had the unique faculty of idealising familiar 
things. He evokes a profound sense of the infinite out of 
common life. His emphasis is everywhere thrown upon 
those spiritual forces within us which give us power over 
ourselves and the ability to lift ourselves:above the reach = 
of circumstance and the flux of external things. Heis | 
the poet of Memory, mother of the Muses. He is the poet 


of Joy, 
“ Of joy in widest commonalty spread.” 


He is the poet of Sympathy, 
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“The primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be.” 


He is the poet of Faith, “ the faith that looks through 
death.” Over his poetry there hangs the splendour of a 
mountain sun-set. It is instinct with harmony, deep and 
eternal like the undying baritone of the sea. It is permeat- 
ed with aspirit of reflection, which is generous, large, 
tolerant, and pantheistic in tone. Wordsworth is one of 
the greatest poets of childhood, not the childhood that is 


* Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
but one which, 


“Trailing clouds of glory doth come 
From God who is our home.” 


By virtue of his glorious and manifold achievement he 
occupies a unique position in the brotherhood of the 
world's poets, of whom he himself writes : 


* Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares — 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays." 


B. L. SAHNEY 


हमारे साहित्योदय की प्राचीन कथा 


किसी जाति या देश का साहित्य उस जाति या देश के महाजनो 
की भावनाओं, विचारों और कल्पनाओं का एक लिखित भांडार है, जा उस 
जाति या देश के उदय से आरंभ होकर निरंतर भरता आया है और जब 
तक उस जातिया देश का अस्तित्व इस भूतल पर वर्तमान रहेगा सदा 
भरता जायगा। यों तो संसार में साहित्य को सृष्टि उसी दिन से आरंभ 
हा गई है जिस दिन से मनुष्य इतर जंगम सृष्टि से उन्नत होकर अनुभव 
करने ae सोचने विचारने लगा है। पर उसकी वास्तविक उन्नति उस 
समय से आरंभ होती है जब से उसमें अपने भावों, विचारों और कल्प- 
नाओं को अपने सहवासियों पर प्रकट करने की तथा उनके भावों, विचारों 
ओर कल्पनाओं को स्वयं जानने की प्रबृत्ति उत्पन्न हुई | 

साहित्य का मानव-जीवन से बड़ा घनिष्ठ संबंध हे । साहित्य 
में किसी जाति के जीवन का स्पष्ट चित्र देख पड़ता है। साहित्य उसके 
अभ्युत्थान और पतन, उसकी सांसारिक चेष्टाए, उसको स्वतंत्रता, उसकी 
दासता, उसको उच्छंखलता, उसके विचारों या भावों की होड़ तथा उसके 
सामाजिक, राजनीतिक और धार्मिक जीवन का साक्षात्‌ स्वच्छ प्रतिबिंब 
है। साहित्य की बात तो दूर रही, उसकी भाषा के एक एक शब्द में 
उसका इतिहास भरा पड़ा है | अतएव मानव-जीवन और साहित्य-जीवन में 
अन्योन्याश्रय संबंध है। एक के बिना दूसरे का विवेचन ठीक ठीक नहीं 
हो सकता । इस विचार से साहित्य निर्मायक और निमित दोनों है | 
जहाँ एक ओर वह अपने प्रभाव से परिस्थिति के परिवर्तन करने में समर्थ हता 
है, वहाँ वह प्रायः वर्तमान परिस्थिति में पड़कर स्वयं उसके सांचे में ढल 
जाता है। साहित्य के अधिकांश भाग को निमित होने का ही गौरव 
प्राप्त होता है। निर्मायक होने का सौभाग्य ते “क्वचित्‌? को श्रेणी में 
गिनने योग्य है। इस अवस्था में किसी जाति के साहित्यिक विकास के 


तथ्य AT समझने के लिये यही आवश्यक नहीं है कि उसको परंपरागत 
F., 17 
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स्थितियों का विवरण जान लिया जाय, वरन्‌ यह भी आवश्यक है कि उसके 
जीवन के भिन्न भिन्न कालों की सामाजिक, राजनीतिक और धार्मिक 
स्थितियों का भी विवेचन किया जाय, जिसमें दोनों की तुलना करके 
तत्त्व की बात समभ में आसके | ट 
भाषा और साहित्य का संबंध भो बड़ा घनिष्ठ है। यद्यपि दोनों 
का विकास अपनी अपनी स्वतंत्र परिस्थिति के अनुकूल होता है, पर 
दोनों एक दूसरे के परम सहायक ओर घनिष्ठ मित्र हैं। जैसा कि हम 
कह चुके हैं साहित्य भावों, विचारों और कल्पनाओं का भांडार है और 
भाषा उन भावों, विचारों और कल्पनाश्रों के प्रकट करने का एक-मात्र 
सुख्य साधन हे । जिस प्रकार भाषण-शक्ति के बिना भाषा का विकास 
नहीं हो सकता वैसे ही भाषा के बिना साहित्य का आविर्भाव असंभव है, 
यदि आषा के न रहते हुए भाव, विचार और कल्पनाएं उदय होतीं dT उनके 
प्रकट करने के साधन के अभाव में वे अपने उद्रसस्थान में लीन हो जातां 
ओर आज संसार को उनके संचित भांडार को रक्षित रखने की कौन कहे, 
उसके सूत्रपात करने का भी सुयोग न उपस्थित होता । इस अवस्था में 
साहित्य के लिये भाषा कितनी उपयोगी है यह बताने की आवश्यकता 
नहीं हे । पर भाषा का विकास एक अलग ढंग पर होता है और साहित्य 
का दूसरे ढंग पर। भाषाश्रों के रूपात्मक विकास में और साहित्य के 
विकास में कोई_समानता नहीं है, पर उसके भावात्मक विकास में और 
साहित्य के विकास में कई बातों में समानता है । ऐतिहासिक तथा भौगो- 
लिक स्थिति ste मानसिक प्रवृत्तियो के कारण किसी भाषा में भावों का | 
लोप या उदय होता है, और साहित्य के मूल आधार भाव ही हैं। इसः " 
लिये येही स्थितियाँ और प्रवृत्तियाँ साहित्य पर भी प्रभाव डालती और उसमें d 
परिवतेन करती हैं। भिन्न भिन्न जातियों के परस्पर संसग से या भिन्न 
भिन्न भोगोलिक स्थितियों में पड़ जाने से अथवा घटनाचक्र के वशीभूत हो 
जाने से किसी जाति के जीवन में या किसी देश की स्थिति में ऐसे परि- 
वदन हो जाते हैं जो उसके रूप को बदल देते हैं। इन परिवर्तनो की 
प्रतिच्छाया साहित्य में संरक्षित रहती है | समय पड़ने पर यही साहित्य 
उसका स्वच्छ, स्पष्ट और साक्षात चित्र ला उपस्थित करता है। 
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हमारे साहित्योदय की प्राचीन कथां १३१ 
यह बात प्रायः सर्वसम्मत हे कि प्राचीन भारतीय आये योरप भार 
एशिया की आधुनिक सीमा के आस पास के मैदानो में रहते थे । वहाँ से वे 
मंगोल जातियों के आक्रमण, जलवायु में परिवर्तन, वर्षा के अभाव, वंशबृद्धि 
अथवा गृह-कलह के कारण हिंदूकुश और अफगानिस्तान के मार्ग से 
भारतवष में आए भर पंजाब में बस गए । इससे यह अभिप्राय नहीं है 
कि वे एक-दम बढ़ते हुए चले आए थे और सीधे आकर पंजाब के मैदानों 
में बस गए थे । उन्हें अपने qd निवासस्थान से चलकर पंजाब में बसने 
तक कई शाताब्दियाँ लग गई थीं । साथ ही वे कई टोलियों में इस देश में 
गए थे और क्रमशः उत्तर आरत में चारों ओर फैल गए थे। यहाँ के 
भग्रादिम-निवासी द्रविड़ जाति के थे जिन्हें उन्होंने दक्षिण को ओर खदेड़ 
दिया था अथवा दस्युओं मं गिनकर पीछे से अपने जातीय संगठन का 
एक अंग बना लिया था | कुछ लोग यह समकते हें कि आये लोग जब 
भारतवर्ष में आए थे तब वे निरे असभ्य और जंगली थे। यह 
विचार सर्वथा श्रमपूण है। आये लोग एक उन्नत, बलिष्ठ, गौरवण, 
दीघकाय ate सभ्य जाति के लोग थे। उनका जीवन उस समय की 
स्थिति के अनुसार सुव्यवस्थित, gara और समुन्नत था। वे अपने साथ 
ऋग्वेद की ऋचाओं का भांडार लेते आए थे, जो उनके उन्नत विचारों, 
परिमाजित भावों, सुव्यवस्थित जीवन और प्रकृति की उपासना का द्योतक 
है। जिस समय वे अपने पूव निवास-स्थान से चले थे उस समय संसार 
की इस प्राचीनतम साहित्यिक रचना की समाप्ति नहीं ददो चुकी थी | इसमें 
निरंतर नई रचनाएँ जोड़ी जाती थीं और यह काय कई शताब्दियों तक 
निरंतर चलता रहा । अंत में महषि वेदव्यास ने समस्त ऋचाओं का 
संग्रह कर उन्हें यथाक्रम लगाया और सम्पादन कर उनको सुव्यवस्थित 
रूप दिया । संसार को साहित्यिक रचना का आदि ग्रंथ इस समय यही 
ऋग्वेद-संहिता है। इससे पुराना ग्रंथ अभी तक कोई नहीं मिला है। 
अतएव भारतीय आर्यो को ही साहित्य के इस प्राचीनतम ग्रंथ का 
संरक्षित रखने का गौरव प्रा है। यह हमारी अत्यंत मूल्यवान्‌ ओर 
आदरणीय सम्पत्ति है, जा हमारी प्राचीनता की ही सूचक नहीं है, वरन 
हमारी सभ्यता, हमारी आध्यात्मिकता, हमारी साहित्यिकता और हमारी 
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सामाजिकता तथा संगठन-शक्ति को भी द्योतक है। इसी ऋग्वेद से 
हमारे आये-साहित्य का आरंभ होता है। इस वैदिक काल की सीमा 
आरंभ से लेकर विक्रम के कोई २०० वर्ष ईसवी ga तक आती है। 
तिलक महोदय ने गणितज्योतिष के आधार पर गणना करके यह सिद्ध 
किया है कि sal की सभ्यता के प्राचीनतम रूप का समय इस्वी के 
८००० पूव से ५००० पूव तक है। इस काल में वेदों की ऋचाएँ अपने 
परिमार्जित रूप में नहीं संकलित हो सक्की थीं। संभवतः ये अंशतः गद्य 
और अंशतः पद्य में थीं, जिनमें प्राय: देवताओं के नामें, उपाधियों और 
अद्भत कर्मो का वर्णन रहता था । इस काल का नास तिलक महोदय 
ने अदिति? काल रखा है। इसके अनन्तर स्गशिरा-काल आता है, 
जिसका विस्तार ५००० $o Yo से ३००० $o Jo तक है | यह MA- 
सभ्यता का सबसे मुख्य काल है। ऋग्वेद के बहुत से सूत्रों की रचना 
इसी काल में हुई थी और इसी काल के अंतिम भाग में आधुनिक यूनानी 
रौर इरानी लोगों के पूव पुरुष अपने आदिम स्थान से भिन्न भिन्न दिशाओं 
में गए थे। इससे यह सिद्धांत निकलता है कि ३००० $o Yo तक 
आये लोग भारतवष में नहीं आए थे । संभवतः वे इस काल में काबुल 
तक पहुँच गए थे। तीसरे काल को महाशय तिलक ने छृत्तिका-काल 
कहा है जो ३००० $o Yo से १४०० $o go तक था। इसी काल में 
तैत्तिरीय-संहिता श्रौर कई ब्राह्मण-ग्रंथों की रचना हुई थी । इस काल के 
आरंभ में ही ऋग्वद की ऋचाओं का अर्थ साधारणतः नहीं समझा जाता 
था और उनकी गणना प्राचीन साहित्य में होने लग गई थी। 
संभवतः इसो ङृत्तिका-काल में संहितां का सम्पादन करके उनका क्रम 
लगाया गया और प्राचीनतम ऋचाओं ओर मंत्रों का अथे निश्चित करने का 
आयोजन किया गया । प्राचीन संस्कृत साहित्य का चोथा अथवा अंतिम 
काल १४०० $o qo 8 Yoo $o qo तक था। इस काल में सूत्रों तथा 
उपनिषदों की रचना हुई। प्रोफेसर मेकडानेल का मत है कि वैदिक 
काल १५०० ई० Yo से २०० So qo तक atl भिन्न भिन्न विद्वानों ने 
इस संबंध में भिन्न भिन्न प्रकार से विचार किया है। पर सब वैदिक 
काल को १५०० ई० qo के इधर का नहीं मानते। महाशय तिलक के 
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३००० Sogo का समय माना है जिसे साधारणतः ठीक समभना 
चाहिए | 
संस्कृत-साहित्य दो मुख्य भागों या कालों में विभक्त किया जा 
सकता है--एक वैदिक काल और दूसरा परिमाजित या संस्कृत-काल | 
प्रथम काल का आरंभ उस समय से होता है जब आये लोग 
पंचनद देश. अथवा प्राचोन काल के सप्तसिंधु देश में बस गए थे और 
उन्होंने अपने वेदों क! संकलन BIL संपादन करके उन्हें सुव्यवस्थित रूप 
दिया था । इस काल की विशेषता कल्पना का विकास और पद्य का 
आविर्भाव at) इन आये ऋषियों ने इस प्राचीन काल में अपनी मान- 
सिक सृष्टि की अद्भुत उन्नति की थी और यह देखकर आश्‍चर्य होता है 
कि उन दिनों में भी उनके विचार ऐसे उन्नत, सूक्ष्म, मौलिक तथा तत्त्वदर्शी 
थे। उनके प्रमाजित विचारों के सौष्ठव, भावव्यंजन में कौशल और भाषा 
तथा छन्दोबद्ध-रचना में deg ने उन्हें मानव-जगत्‌ का मुकुट बनाया है, 
संसार की किसी जाति को उनके इस आसन को स्पर्श करने तक का 
साहस नहीं gsm, उन्होंने आडंबरशून्य धार्मिक तथा दार्शनिक 
तत्त्वों का अनुशीलन कर साच्षातकतधर्मा की उपाधि प्राप्त की है। इस 
वैदिक काल के साहित्य को हम तीन उपभागों में विभाजित कर सकते हैं । 
पहला उपविभाग चारों वेदों की रचना से संबंध रखता है। इन चारों 
वेदों में सबसे प्राचीन और महतद्त्वपूणे ऋग्वेद-संहिता है जा १० मंडलों 
में विभक्त है और जिसमें सब मिला कर १०२८ ऋचाए' हैं । इन ऋचाओं 
में भिन्न भिन्न देवताओं, विशेष कर इन्द्र, अग्नि और साम का वणेन तथा 
उनके प्रति mång हैं। ऐसा जान पड़ता है कि अद्भुत प्राकृतिक 
पदार्थो और घटनाओं का इन प्राचीन ऋषियों पर बड़ा प्रभाव पड़ा हे । 
इन्ही को आदशेरूप मानकर इन्होने बहुत सी ऋचाओं को रचना की 
थी। डाक्टर मेकडानेल का कथन है कि “कुछ थोड़े से देवताओं को 
छोड़कर जो प्राचीनतर काल के हैं, शेष सब देवताओं को स्थिति MR- 
तिक नींव पर अवलंबित है--जैसे सूर्य, ऊषा, अग्नि, वायु, पजन्य आदि । 
जिन ऋचाओं के आधार पर यह अथे लिया गया है वे चाहे प्राकृतिक 


घटनाओं की द्योतक दें, चाहे उनमें कोई दाशेनिक भाव अंतहिंत T, 
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इसमें सन्देह नहीं है कि ऋग्वेद के ऋषियों की रचनाए' उत्तम कोटि की 
हैं, उनमें भाव और भाषा दोनों का सौष्ठव वर्तमान है | दूसरा सामवेद है। 
इसमें ७५ ऋचाओं और मंत्रों का छोड़कर शेष सब अंश ऋग्वेद से लिया गया 
है। इस सामवेद के संकलन का उद्देश्य यही जान पड़ता है कि सोमपान 
तथा Bed क्रियाओं के समय गाने योग्य ऋचाओं का संग्रह एक स्थान में 
कर लिया जाय । यजुर्वेद में भिन्न भिन्न धार्मिक क्रियाओं के उपयुक्त 
ऋचाओं का संग्रह हे। इसमें विशेषता यह है कि ऋग्वेद को ऋचाओं 
के अतिरिक्त बहुत सा अंश गद्य में लिखा हे! इन्हीं तीनों Fi के समुदाय को 
त्रयी या वेदत्रयी भी कहते हैं। चौथा अथववेद है जो सबसे पीछे का है 

ओर जिसमें विशेषकर मंत्रों तथा धार्मिक विधानों का संग्रह है। इसकी 

भाषा तथा इसके विषय का विवेचन करके यह सिद्ध किया गया हे कि 

यह अन्य तीनों वेदों से बहुत पीछे का बना हे । 

इन चारों वेदों की रचना के अनन्तर वैदिक काल के साहित्य की 

उत्पादक क्रिया भी समाप्त हाती है। अब न नए मंत्रों और ऋचाओं को 

रचना होती थी और न अब उसकी आवश्यकता ही थो । अब इन 
प्राचीन ऋषियों की संताना ने धार्मिक विधानों की ओर ध्यान देना 
आरंभ fear) अतएव अब इस बात की आवश्यकता हुई कि प्राचीन 
मंत्रों और ऋचाओं का धामिक विधानों से संबंध स्थापित किया जाय और 
उनके आंतरिक भावों को स्पष्ट किया जाय। इस उद्देश्य से प्रत्येक वेद 
के ATU को रचना आरंभ हुई । ये सब गद्य में लिखे गए हैं, पर इनकी 
लेखनशैली में आरंभ काल की वह मधुरता, स्वच्छंदता और सुंदरता नहीं 
$ | वेदों और ब्राह्मणां में मुख्य अंतर यह है कि वेदों की भाषा काव्यमय 
और पद्यात्मक है, पर ब्राह्मणां की भाषा काव्यगुण-हीन और गद्य-मय है। 
पहले में स्वाभाविक और गोचर भावों का, ता दूसरे में बनावटी और अगो- 
चर भावों का बाहुल्य है, एक में देवताओं की अद्भुत और स्वाभाविक 
कल्पना का आनंद है ते दूसरे में धार्मिक विधानें और क्रियाओं की 
विशेषता है। ऋग्वेद के ब्राह्मणों में हाता के कतव्यो का, सामवेद में 
उद्गाता के और यजुर्वेद में अध्वर्यु के कर्तव्यों का वर्णेन है। इन्हीं 
ब्राह्मणों के अंतर्गत आगे चलकर आरण्यक हुए, जिनमें दार्शनिक विषयों 
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पर विचार किया wat) पीछे से विशेषकर अथर्ववेद के आधार पर 
आरण्यकों से उपनिषदों को रचना हुई । ये उपनिषद्‌ दा भागों में विभक्त 
किए जा सकते हैं--एक तो वे जिनका संबंध किसी संप्रदाय या देवता 
विशेष से नहीं है, जिनमें केवल परमात्मा का चिंतन किया गया है और 
जो मुक्तिलाभ के साधनों पर विचार करते हैं। दूसरे वे जो संप्रदाय 
विशेष से संबंध रखते हैं। 

अब वैदिक साहित्य के तीसरे उपविभाग का समय आता हे । 
आरंभ में तो केवल वेदों का ‘af का नाम दिया गया था, क्योंकि 
केवल इन्हीं का ज्ञान पहले पहले सुनकर हुआ था । संसार की सब 
बातों के ज्ञान के विषय में दो सिद्धांत माने जाते हैं--एक विकास-सिद्धांत 
Si. दूसरा श्रृति-सिद्धांत। विकास-सिद्धांत के अनुसार सब बातों का 
आरंभ किसी साधारण बात से होता है और क्रमशः उन्नति होती 
रहती है; साथ ही .संकुलता और जटिलता आती जातो है। 
श्रुति-सिद्धांत 4 St कुछ हमें ज्ञान हुआ है वह इश्वर की दया 
का फल है, उसने हमें कृपापूवक उसे उपद्दारस्वरूप दिया है, 
अथवा उसकी अनुकंपा से वह स्वयं आविभूत हुआ है। सारांश 
यह कि विकास-सिद्धांत में क्रमशः उन्नति होता है और श्रुति- 
सिद्धांत के अनुसार मनुष्य आरंभ में हो ज्ञान-शपन्न हो गया 
था । संसार में जितने धार्मिक संप्रदाय हैं सब श्रृति-सिद्धांत के 
माननेवाले है, विकास-सिद्धांत को कोई नहीं मानता । इसी प्रकार वेदों 
का आविर्भाव भी ईश्वर की दया का फल है, अर्थात्‌ प्राचीन ऋषियों ने 
इन्हें ब्रह्मा से सुनकर इनको कंठस्थ कर लिया है। gal लिये ये ‘afer 
कहलाते हैं । पीछे के ग्रंथ ‘at के अंतगत न होकर ‘aie के 
अंतगत माने जाते हैं। पहले ते तोनों वेद 'श्रतिः में गिने जाते थे, 
पीछे से चौथा वेद भी उसी में गिना जाने लगा । तब ब्राह्मणों क लिये 
झगड़ा उपस्थित हुआ और अन्त में आरण्यकों तक को यह पदवी दी 
गई | इनके अतिरिक्त जा और ads थे वे €्ट्रति? में गिने गए । 
अतएव वैदिक साहित्य-काल के प्रथम दो भागों को हम श्रति-काल और 
तीसरे विभाग को स्मृति-काल कह सकते = | 
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इस समय तक धार्मिक क्रियाओं और विधानों का आडंबर इतना बढ़ 
गया था और इस संबंध में इतना अधिक साहित्य निर्माण हो चुका 
था कि सबका यथावत्‌ कंठस्थ रखना ओर ठीक ठीक उपयोग करना 
बहुत कुछ कठिन हो गया था। अतएव अब इस बात की आवश्यकता 
हुई कि जहाँ तक संभव हो सब बातें संक्षेप में कही जायँ । इस प्रकार 
सूत्ररूप में सब बातें कही जाने लगीं और क्रमशः Magi और गृह्यसूत्र 
की रचना हुई। वेदों की रचना के आरंभ से लेकर सूत्रों के निर्माण 
तक कई शताब्दियाँ बीत चुकी थीं और इस बीच में आरयो' की स्थिति में 
बहुत कुछ परिवर्तन हो गया था। वैदिक भाषा भी क्रमशः विकसित, 
परिमार्जित तथा सु: खलित होकर नया रूप धारण कर रही थी | इस 
अवस्था में प्राचोन वैदिक साहित्य का तथ्य समभने में कठिनता होने 
लगी | इनका ज्ञान रक्षित रखने के लिये वेदांगों को रचना हुई । इनमें 
से शिक्षा, छन्द, व्याकरण और निरुक्त का सम्बन्ध तो वेदों के ठीक ठीक 
पाठ करने तथा उनका AT लगाने से है श्रौर कल्प तथा ज्योतिष का 
सम्बम्ध धार्मिक medi की रीतियों तथा समयों से है। इस प्रकार वैदिक 
साहित्य-काल के अंतिम दिनों में उन शास्त्रों का आरम्भ हो गया 
था जिनकी आगे चलकर विशेष उन्नति हुई । 
वैदिक साहित्य काल की समाप्ति के पूर्व ही से परिमाजित 
अथवा संस्कृत साहित्य काल का आरम्भ St गया था। वेदिक साहित्य 
काल को समाप्ति २०० ई० qo के लगभग होती है पर संस्कृत काल का 
आरम्भ लगभग Yoo $o qo के होता है और लगभग १००० So तक 
जाता है। इन १५०० वर्षो में संस्कृत साहित्य ने अद्भुत उन्नति को | 
इसका सर्वोत्कृष्ट समय गुप्तवंशोय राजाओं का हे जब अनेक उत्कृष्ट ग्रन्थों 
की रचना gi! पर TAI का राज्यकाल आरम्भ दने के पहले ही 
यहाँ की भाषा में परिवतेन आरम्भ हों गया था। अछ विद्वानों का 
मत है कि वेदों की रचना जिस भाषा में हुई वह बोलचाल की भाषा से 
कुछ भिन्न थी । उनका यह भी कहना है कि बोलचाल की भाषा और 
लिखने पढ़ने की भाषा अपने अपने स्वतन्त्र स्रोतों में प्रवाहित होती रहो । 
जब लिखने पढ़ने की भाषा परिमाजिंत होते होते कवल विद्वानों ही की 
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हमारे साहित्योदय की प्राचीन कथा १३७ 


सम्पत्ति रह गई तब बोलचाल की भाषा ने क्रमशः उसका स्थान ग्रहण 
किया । इस प्रकार यह क्रम निरंतर चलता रहा । इस सिद्धांत के 
आधार पर यह कहा जाता है कि बोलचाल को भाषा क्रमश: परिवतित 
या विकसित होते होते बौद्ध काल में पाली के रूप में आविर्भूत हुई । यह 
पाली संस्कृत से बहुत कुछ मिलती-जुलती हे, पर इसमें संस्कृत को 
अपेक्षा स्वच्छन्दता अधिक है। यह व्याकरण के जटिल नियमों से 
परिवेष्टित नहीं हुई है । पाली में बोद्ध-साहित्य की रचना हुई है। पाली 
के अ्रनन्तर fa भिन्न प्राकतों का समय आता S| इन प्राकृतो में भी 
यथासमय अन्थों की रचना हुई और संस्कत काव्यों में भी इनको स्थान 
सिला । जेन-साहित्य विशेष कर प्राकृत में लिखा गया। प्राकृतो के 
अनन्तर ATT शों का काल आता है। इसमें भी ग्रन्थों की रचना हुई, 
पर इस भाषा के बहुत थोड़े प्रन्थों का अब तक पता लगा है। इन 
अपभ्र शों के अनन्तर हमारी आधुनिक देश-भाषाओं का समय आता 
है। इनमें से कई का साहित्य-भांडार बहुत कुछ भरा पूरा है। बंगला, 
मराठी, गुजराती, हिन्दी,--ये आधुनिक भाषाए' उन्नत हैं और इनका 
भांडार अनेक रत्नों से भरा हुआ है । इन सब भाषाओं में क्रमशः 
हमारी भावनाओं, विचारों और कल्पनाओं का लिखित भांडार उदय-काल 
से लेकर अब तक भरता आया है और जब तक इस भूतल पर हमारा 
भ्रस्तित्व रहेगा तब तक यह भांडार निरन्तर भरता जायगा। इस अमूल्य 
भांडार का संरक्षण, जिसके आधार पर हमारी आर्य संस्कृति का प्रासाद 
खड़ा हुआ है, प्रत्येक भारतवासी का कतैव्य है। इसी संस्कृति के 
संरक्षण, प्रचार और विकास के उद्देश्य से काशी-विश्‍वविद्यालय को 
संस्थापना हुई है । जिन भाषाओं का उल्लेख ऊपर किया गया है उनके 
पठन-पाठन का आयोजन इस विश्वविद्यालय में किया गया है और उसी 
आधार पर हमारी संस्कृति के विकास का ध्येय सामने रखा गया है । 

यह कहना तो बाहुल्य-मात्र है कि भारतीय संस्कृति के एकोभूत इस 
काशी विश्वविद्यालय रूपी केंद्र के मूल आधार, जन्मदाता, उन्नायक और 
परिपोषक तथा संचालक महामना पंडित मदनमोहनजो मालवीय हैं, 
जिनके हृदय में qua पहल इस केंद्र के संस्थापन को कल्पना हुई थो और 
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जिनके अध्यवसाय, उद्योग, स्वार्थत्याग, अनन्यभक्ति तथा आशावादिता 
ने इस स्वप्न को सफल कर दिखाया है। sat इनकी कामना का सफल 
कंर उसे अमरत्व प्रदान करे--यही प्रत्येक भारतवासी की प्राथना है जिसमें 
भारतीय संस्कृति अक्तण्ण बनी रहे । 
श्यामसुन्दरदास 
—(:0:)— 
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काव्य में लाक-मंगल की सांधनावस्थाँ 
तदेजति तनन्‍्नेजति---ईशावास्ये।पनिषद्‌ 
आत्संबोंध HL जगद्वोध के बीच ज्ञानियों ने गंहरी खाई खोदी 
पर हृदय ने कभी उसको परवा न को; भावना दोनों का एक हीं मान 
कर चेलती रही । इस दृश्य जगत्‌ के बीच जिस ग्रानन्द-मंगल की 
विभूति का सात्तात्कार होता रहा उसी के स्वरूप कीं नित्य ae चरमं 
आवना द्वारा भक्तों के हृदयं में भगवान के स्वरूप की प्रतिष्ठा हुई लोक 
में इसी स्वरूप के प्रकाश को किसी ने “रामराज्य? कहा, किसी ने 
mama की बादशाहत?। यद्यपि मूसाइयों ax उनके अनुगामी 


इसाइयों की धर्म-पुस्तक में आदम खुदा की प्रतिमूत्ति बताया गया पर. 


लेक के बीच नर में नारायंण की दिव्य कला का सम्यक्‌ देशेन औरं 
उसके प्रति हृदय का qu निवेदन भारतीय भक्तिमाग में हीं दिखाई पड़ा । 
सत्‌, चित्‌ और आनन्द--त्रह्म के इन तीन स्वरूपों में से कॉळ्य 
और भक्तिमार्ग आनन्द? स्वरूप को ले कर चले । विचार करने पर लॉक में 
इस आनन्द की अभिव्यक्ति की दो AAMT पाई जायंगी--सांधनावस्था 
` और सिद्धावस्था | अंभिव्यक्ति के क्षेत्र में ब्रह्म के STAR? स्वरूप का 
सतत आभास नहीं रहता, उसका आविर्भाव और तिरोभाव होता रहता 
है। इस जगत्‌ में न ता सदा और सवत्र लहलहाता वसन्त-विकास रहता 
हैं, न सुख-सम्रद्धि-पूणे हास-विलांस। शिशिर के आतंक से सिसटी 
और wig Mad वनस्थली कीं खिन्नता और होंनता के बीच से हीं 
क्रमश: नन्द की अरुण आभा धुंधली धुंधली फूटती हुई अन्त में वसन्तं कीं 
पूणे प्रफुल्लता और प्रचुरता के रूप में फैल जाती है; इसी प्रकार लोक कां 
पीड़ा, बाधा, अन्यायं, अंत्याचार के बीच दबो हुई आनन्द्‌-ज्योति भीषण 
शक्ति में परिणत होकर अपना साग निकालती है भरं फिर लोकमंगल शरं 
लोकरंजन के रूपं में अपना प्रकाशं करती हे । | 
कुछ कवि और भक्त ता जिंस प्रकार आनन्द-मंगले के सिद्ध या 
आविर्भूत BEI को लेकरं सुंख-सौन्दय्यमय मांधुय्ये, सुषमा, विभूति, 
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उल्लास, प्रेमव्यापार इत्यादि उपभाग-पक्ष की ओर आकषित होते हैं 
उसी प्रकार आनन्द-मंगल की साधनावस्था या प्रयत्नपक्ष का लेकर पीड़ा, 
बाधा, अन्याय, अत्याचार आदि के दमन में तत्पर शक्ति के संचरण में 
भी--उत्साह, क्रोध, करुणा, भय, Gut इत्यादि की गति-विधि में भी 
पूरी रमणीयता देखते हैं। वे जिस प्रकार प्रकाश को फैला हुआ देख 
कर मुग्ध होते हैं उसी प्रकार फैलने के पूर्व उसका अन्धकार को हटाना 
देखकर भी । ये ही पूण कबि हैं, क्योंकि जीवन की अनेक परिस्थितियों 
के भीतर ये सौन्दय्य का साक्षात्कार करते हैं । साधनावस्था या प्रयत्न- 
पक्ष को अहण करनेवाले कुछ ऐसे कवि भी होते हैं जिनका सन सिद्धा- 
वस्था या उपभोग-पक्ष की ओर नहीं जाता, RA, भूषण । इसी प्रकार 
कुछ कवि या भावुक आनन्द के केवल सिद्ध स्वरूप यां उपभोगपक्ष में ही 
अपनी बृत्ति रमा सकते हैं। उनका मन सदा सुख-सौन्दय्यैमय माधुय, 
दीप्ति, उल्लास, प्रमक्रीड़ा इत्यादि के प्राचुर्ये ही की भावना में लगता 
है | इसी प्रकार की भावना या कल्पना उन्हें कला-चेत्र के भीतर समझ 
पड़ती है। 
उपयुक्त दृष्टि से हम काव्यों के दा विभाग कर सकते हैं-- 

(१) आनन्द को साधनावस्था या प्रयत्न-पक्ष का लेकर चलनेवाले | 

(२) आनन्द की सिद्धावस्था या उपभोग-पच्त को लेकर 
चलनेबाले | 

Sea (Theodore Watts-Dunton) ने जिसे शक्ति-काव्य 
(Poetry as an energy) कहा है वह हमारे प्रथम प्रकार के ग्रन्तर्गत 
आ जाता है जिसमें लाक-प्रवृत्ति का परिचालित करनेवाला प्रभाव होता है, 
जो पाठकों या श्रोताओं के हृदय में भावों की स्थायी प्ररणा उत्पन्न कर 
सकता है। पर डंटन ने शक्तिकान्य से भिन्न का जा कला-काव्य 
(Poetry as an art) कहा है वह कला का उद्देश्य केवल मनोरंजन मान 
कर | वास्तव में कला की दृष्टि दोनों प्रकार के काव्यों में अपेक्षित हे | 


साधनावस्था या प्रयत्न-पक्त को लेकर चलनेवाले काव्यों में भी यदि कला | 


में चूक हुई तो लोकगति को परिचालित करनेवाला स्थायी प्रभाव न 
उत्पन्न हो सकेगा । यहीं तक नहीं; व्यंजित भावों के साथ पाठकों की 
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काव्य में लोक-मंगल की साधनावस्था १४१ 


सहानुभूति या साधारणीकरण तक, जो रस को पुर्ण अनुभूति के लिए 
आवश्यक है, न हो सकेगा। यदि 'कला? का वही अर्थ लेना है जो 
कामशास्त्र की चौंसठ कलाओं में हे--अर्थात्‌ मनोरंजन या उपभोाग-मात्र 
का विधायक--तो काव्य के सम्बन्ध में दूर ही से इस शब्द का नमस्कार 
करना चाहिए | काव्य-समीक्षा में फरासीसियों की प्रधानता के कारण इस 
शब्द का इसी अथे में ग्रहण करने से योरप में काव्य-दृष्टि इधर कितनी 
संकुचित हा गई, इसका निरूपण हम किसी अन्य प्रबन्ध में करेंगे । 
आनन्द की साधनावस्था या प्रयत्न-पक्त का लेकर चलनेवाले 
काव्यों के उदाहरण हैं--रामायण, महाभारत, रघुवंश, शिशुपाल-वध, 
किराताजुनीय । हिन्दी में रामचरित-मानस, पदसावत (SWE), 
हम्मीररासो, प्रथ्वीराजरासा, छनत्रप्रकाश इत्यादि प्रबन्धकाव्य; भूषण 
प्रादि कवियों के वीररसात्मक gan तथा आल्हा आदि प्रचलित 


` वीरगाथात्मक गीत | se के वीररसात्मक मरसिये | यारपीय भाषाओं में 


इलियड, ओडेसी, पैराडाइज़ लास्ट; रिवोल्ट आफ इसलाम इत्यादि प्रबन्ध- 
काव्य तथा पुराने ACS (Ballads) 

आनन्द की सिद्धावस्था या उपभोग-पक्त को लेकर चलनेवाले 
काव्यां के उदाहरण हैं--आर्य्यासप्तशती, गाथा-सप्तशती, अमरुशतक, 
गीतगोविन्द तथा VM के फुटकल पद्य। हिन्दी में सूरसागर, 
euro कवियों की पदावली, बिहारी-सत्सई, रीतिकाल के कवियों के 
फुटकल WM पद्य, रास-पंचाध्यायी ऐसे वर्णनात्मक काव्य तथा 
आजकल को अधिकांश छायावादी कविताएं । फारसी उदू के शेर और 
nga | Pme की लिरिक कवितायें (Lyrics ) तथा कई प्रकार की 
वर्णनात्मक कविताएं | 

नन्द्‌ को साधनावस्या 

लोक में फैली दुःख की छाया को हटाने में ब्रह्म की आनन्द- 
कला जा शक्तिमय रूप धारण करती है उसको भोषणता में भी 
अदभुत मनोहरता, mar में भी अपूर्व मधुरता, प्रचंडता में भी 
गहरी आद्रता साथ लगी रहती है। विरुद्धों का यही सामंजस्य कमे- 
चेत्र का सौन्दय्यै है जिसकी ओर आकर्षित हुए बिना मनुष्य का हृदय 
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नहीं रह सकता। इस सामंजस्य का और कई रूपों में भी दशेन हाता 
है। किसी काट-पतलून-हैट-वाले को धाराप्रवाह संस्कृत बोलते अथवा किसी 
पण्डित-वेशधारी सज्जन को अँगरेज्ञो को प्रगल्भ वक्तता देते सुन व्यक्तित्व 
का जो एक चमत्कार सा दिखाई पड़ता है उसकी तह में भी सामंजस्य 
का यही सौन्दय्ये समझना चाहिए | भीषणता और सरसता, कोमलता और 
कठोरता, कटुता और मधुरता, प्रचंडता और ugar का सामंजस्य ही 
लोकधमे का सोन्दय्ये है। आदि-कवि वाल्मीकि की वाणी इसी सोन्दय्ये 
के उद्घाटन-महोत्सव का दिव्य संगीत है। सोन्दय्ये का यह उद्घाटन 
असोन्दय्ये का आवरण हटा कर होता है। धर्मे और संगल की यह 
ज्योति अधम और अमंगल की घटा को फाड़ती हुई फूटती है। इससे 
कवि हमारे सामने असौन्दय्ये, अमंगल, अत्याचार, क्लेश इत्यादि भी 
रखता है; रोष, हाहाकार और ध्वंस का दृश्य भी लाता है। पर सारे 
भाव, सारे रूप और सारे व्यापार भीतर भीतर आनन्द-कल्ला के विकास 
में ही योग देते पाए जाते हैं। यदि किसी ओर उन्मुख ज्वलन्त रोष है 
ते उसके और सब ओर करुण दृष्टि फैली दिखाई पड़ती है। यदि किसी 
ओर ध्वंस ओर हाहाकार है तो AK सब ओर उसका सहगामी रक्षा 
अर कल्याण है। व्यास ने भी अपने 'जयकाव्य? में अधर्म के पराभव 
S धर्म की जय का सौन्दय्य प्रत्यक्ष किया था | 

वह व्यवस्था या वृत्ति जिससे लोक में मंगल का विधान होता है, 
“अभ्युदय? की सिद्धि होती है, धर्म है। अतः अधमंबृत्ति को हटाने में धर्मे- 
बृत्ति की तत्परता--चाहे वह उम्र और प्रचंड हा, चाहे कोमल और मधुर-- 
भगवान्‌ की आनन्द-कला के विकास की ओर बढ़ती हुईं गति है। यह 
गति यदि सफल हुई ता ‘ad की जय? कहलाती है। इस गति में भी 
सुन्दरता है और इसकी सफलता में भो । यह बात नहीं है कि जब यह 
गति सफल होती है तभी इसमें सुन्दरता आती है | गति में सुन्दरता 
रहती ही है; आगे चल कर चाहे यह सफल हो, चाहे विफल । विफलता 
में भी एक निराला ही विषण्ण सौन्दर्य होता है। तात्पये यह कि यह गति 
आदि से अंत तक सुन्दर होती है--अंत चाहे सफलता के रूप में हो चाहे 
विफलता के । sass दोनों आष कवियों ने पूर्णता के विचार से धर्म 
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की गति का सौन्दय्य दिखाते gu उसका सफलता में पर्यवसान किया हे | 
ऐसा उन्हाने उपदेशक की बुद्धि से नहीं किया है; धर्म की जय के बीच 
भगवान की मूत्ति के साक्षात्कार पर मुग्ध होकर किया है। यदि राम 
द्वारा रावण का वध तथा कृष्ण के साहाय्य द्वारा जरासन्ध और कौरवों का 
दमन न हो सकता तो भी रामकृष्ण की गति-विधि में पूरा सोन्दय्ये रहता, 
पर उनमें भगवान्‌ की पूणे कला का दर्शन न होता, क्योंकि भगवान्‌ को 
शक्ति अमोघ हे | 

ग्रानन्द-कला के प्रकाश को ओर बढ़ती हुई गति की विफलता में 
भी सौम्दय्यै का दर्शन करनेवाले अनेक कवि हुए हैं। अँगरेजञ कवि शेली 
संसार में फैले पाषंड, अन्याय भ्र अत्याचार के दमन तथा मनुष्य मनुष्य 
के बीच सीधे सरल प्रेमभाव के सावभोम संसार का स्वप्न देखनेवाले कवि 
थे। उनके इसलास का विप्लव’ (The Revolt of Islam) नामक 
द्वादश-सर्गबद्ध महाकाव्य में मनुष्य जाति के उद्धार में रत नायक और 
नायिका (Laon and Cythna) Ñ मंगल-शक्ति के अपूव संचय को छटा 
दिखाकर तथा उनके द्वारा एक बार दुर्दान्त भ्रत्याचार के पराभव के मनो- 
रम आभास से अनुरंजित करके अन्त में उस शक्ति की विफलता को विषाद- 
मयी छाया से लोक को फिर आवृत दिखा कर छोड़ दिया है। 

जैसा ऊपर कह आए हैं, मंगल-अमंगल्त के ga में कवि लोग अन्त 
में मंगल्-शक्ति की जा anwar दिखा दिया करते हैं उसमें सदा शिक्षावाद 
(Didacticism) या अस्वाभाविकता की गंध समक कर नाऊ भौं सुको- 
डना ठीक नहीं । अस्वाभाविकता तभी आएगी जब बीच का विधान ठोक 
न होगा अर्थात्‌ जब प्रत्येक अवसर पर सत्पात्र सफल और दुष्ट पात्र 
विफल या ध्वस्त दिखाए sme) पर सच्चे कवि ऐसा कभी नहीं करते | 
इस जगत्‌ में अधर्म प्रायः दुदमनोय शक्ति प्राप्त करता है जिसके सामने 
wu की शक्ति बार बार उठ कर व्यर्थ होती रहती Qi कवि जहाँ मंगल- 
शक्ति की सफलता दिखाता है वहाँ कला की ष्टि से सोन्द्य्य का प्रभाव 
डालने के लिए; धर्मशासक की हैसियत से डराने के लिए नहीं कि यदि 
ऐसा कर्म करोगे ता ऐसा फल reta । कवि कमे-सोन्दय्ये के प्रभाव द्वारा 
प्रवृत्ति या निवृत्ति अन्त;प्रकृति में उत्पन्न करता है, उसका उपदेश नहीं देता | 
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कवि सौन्दर्यं से प्रभावित रहता है और दूसरों को भी प्रभावित 
करना चाहता है। किसी रहदस्थमयो प्रेरणा से उसकी कल्पना में कई 
प्रकार के सोन्दर्य्या का जो मेल आपसे आप हो जाया करता है उसे 
पाठक के सामने भी वह प्राय: रख देता है जिस पर कुछ लोग कह सकते 
हें कि ऐसा मेल क्या संसार में बराबर देखा जाता है। मंगल-शक्ति के 
अधिष्ठान राम और कृष्ण Ra पराक्रमशालो और धीर हैं वैसा ही उनका 
रूप-माधुय्यै और उनका शील भी लोकोत्तर है। लोक-हृदय आकृति और 
गुण, सौन्दय्यै Me सुशीलता, एक ही अधिष्ठान में देखना चाहता है। 
इसी से 'यत्राकतिस्तत्र गुणा वसन्ति? सामुद्रिक की यह उक्ति लोकोक्ति के 
रूप में चल पड़ी Ar में नल हंस से कहते u— 

न लुला-विषये तवाकतिनंबचोवत्मैनि ते सुशीलता | 
त्वठुदाहरणाऽकतौ गुणा इति सामुद्रिक-सार-मुद्रणा ॥ 

भीतरी और बाहरी सौन्दय्यै, रूप-सौन्दय्यै और कर्म-सोन्दय्ये के 
मेल की यह आदत धीरोदात्त आदि भेद-निरूपण से बहुत पुरानी है AN 
बिलकुल झूट भो नहीं सकती | यह हृदय को एक भीतरी वासना की तुष्टि 
के हेतु कला की रहस्यभ्नयो प्रेरणा है। १४ वां शताब्दी के कवि शेली 
जो राजशासन, धर्मेशासन, समाज-शासन आदि सब प्रकार की शांसन- 
व्यवस्था के घोंर विरोधी थे--इस प्रेरणा से पोळा न छोड़ा सके | उन्होंने 
भो अपने प्रबन्ध-काव्यों में रूप-सोन्दय्ये और कर्म-सौन्दय्ये का ऐसा ही 
मेल किया दै। उनके नायक (या नायिका) जिस प्रकार पीड़ा, अत्या- 
चार आदि से मनुष्य-जाति का उद्धार करने के लिए अपना प्राण तक 
उत्सग करनेवाले, घोर से घोर कष्ट और यंत्रणा से Zu न मोड़नेवाले, 
पराक्रमी, दयालु Ae धोर हैं उसी प्रकार रूप-माधुय्ये-सम्पन्न भी s 





* Certain it is that with Shelley goodness is ever near to 
sensuous beauty and passes easily into passion. Hence his choice 
of heroic types rather than simple ones, of Laon, Cythna and 
Prometheus rather than Michael, Mathew, etc. Laon and Cythna 
possess youth, strength and beauty no less than courage and the 
instinct for self-sacrifice and their passion for freedom. A further 
admirable instance of this harmony of goodness and beauty is seen 
in the description of Lady Beneficient who tended the garden of 
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: आज भी किसी कवि से राम को शारोरिक सुन्दरता कुंभंकण को 
SIX कुंभकर को कुरूपता राम का न देते बनेगी । माइकल मधुसूदन 
दत्त ने मेघनाद को अपने काव्य का रूप-गुण-सम्पन्न नायक बनाया पर 
लक्ष्मण का वे कुरूप न कर सके | उन्होंने जा उलंटफेर किया वह कला 
या कांव्याजुभूति की किसी प्रकार की प्रेरणा से नहीं; बल्कि एक पुरांनी 
धारणा तोड़ने की बहादुरी दिखाने के लिए, जिसका शौक किसी विदेंशी 
नई शिक्षा के पहले पहल प्रचलित होने पर प्राय: सब देशों में कुछ दिन॑ 
' रहा करता है। इसी प्रकार बंगभाषा के एक दूसरे कवि नवीनचन्द्र ने 
अपने कुरुक्षेत्र नामक काव्य में कृष्ण का आदश हो बदल दिया है । 
उसमें वे ब्राह्मणों के अत्याचार से पोड़ित जनता के उद्धार के लिए उठ 
खड़े हुए एक क्षत्रिय महात्मा के रूप में अंकित किए गए हैं। अपने 
समय में उठो हुई किसी खास इवा की भोंक में प्राचीन आष "edi के 
पूतया निदिष्ट स्वरूपवाले आदर्श पात्रों के एकदम कोई नया मन=माना 
रूप देना भारती के पवित्र सन्दिर सें व्यथ गड़बड़ मचाना हे | 
शुद्ध सर्माचुभृति द्वारा प्रेरित gua कवि भी प्राचीन आख्यानों को 
बराबर लेते आए हैं MT अब भी लेते हैं। वे उनके पात्रों में अपनो 
नवीन SAAT का, अपनो नई कल्पित बातें का, बराबर आरोप करते हैं, 
पर वे बाहे उन पात्रों के चिर-प्रतिष्ठित आदशों के मेल में होती हैं । 
केवल अपने समय की परिस्थिति विशेष को लेकर जा भावनाएँ उठती हैं 
उनके आश्रय के लिए जब कि नये आख्यानों और नये पात्रों की उद्भावना 
स्वच्छन्दता-पूवक की जा सकती है तब पुराने आदर्शो. को विकृत या खंडित 
करने की क्या आवश्यकता है ? 
कर्म-सौन्दय्ये के जिस स्वरूप पर मुग्ध होना मनुष्य के लिए 
स्वाभाविक हे श्रौर जिसका! विधान कवि-परम्परा बराबर करती चली 
आरही है, उसके प्रति उपेक्षा प्रकट करने और कर्मसौन्दय्य के एक 
दूसरे पक्ष में ही--केवल प्रेम और अ्रातृभाव के प्रदर्शन और आचरण में 
हो--काव्य का उत्कर्ष मानने का जो एक नया फेशन टाल्सदाय के 
समय से चला है वह एक देशीय है। दीन और असहाय जनता को 
निरन्तर पीड़ा पहुँचाते चले जानेवाले क्रूर आततायियों को उपदेश देने, 
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उनसे दया को भिक्षा साँगने और प्रेम जताने तथा उनकी सैवा-शुश्रषा 
करने में हो कत्तव्य की सोमा नहीं मानो जा सकती, कर्मक्षेत्र का एकं 
मात्र सौन्दय्ये नहीं कहा जा सकता। मनुष्य के शारीर के जैसे afat 
और वाम दो पक्ष हैं वैसे ही उसके हृदय के भी कोसल Are कठोर, मधुर 
Sm तीच्ण, दा पक्ष हैं और बराबर रहेंगे। काव्य-कला की पूरी 
रसणीयता इन दोनों पक्षों के समन्वय A बोच . मंगल या सौन्दर्य के 
विकास में दिखाई पड़ती हे | 
भावों को प्रक्रिया को समीक्षा से पता चलता है कि उदय से अस्त 
तक भाव-मंडल का HBA भाग ते आश्रय की चेतना के प्रकाश a 
(Conscious) रहता = SUIT कुछ अन्तस्संज्ञा के aA (Sub-conscious 
region) में छिपा रहता है। संचारी भावों A संचरण-कात में कभी 
कभी उनके स्थायी भाव कारण-रूप में अन्तस्संज्ञा के भोतर पड़ जाते हैं । 
रतिभाव में संचारी होकर आई हुई असूया या seal हो का लीजिए | 
जिस क्षण में वह अपनी चरम सीमा पर पहुँची हुई होती है उस क्षण मे. 
आश्रय को ही रति-भाव की कामल सत्ता का ज्ञान नहीं रहता, उस क्षण 
में उसके भोतर ईर्ष्या की ही तीक्ष्ण प्रतीति रहती है और बाहर ईर्ष्या के 
ही लक्षण दिखाई देते हैं। जिस प्रकार किसी आश्रय के भीतर कोई एक 
भाव स्थायी रहता है भ्र अनेक भाव तथा अन्तर्दशाएँ उसके संचारी 
के रूप में आती हैं उसी प्रकार किसी प्रबन्धकाव्य के प्रधान पात्र में काई 
मूलप्ररक भाव या बीजभाव रहता है जिसको प्रेरणा से घटना-चक्र 
चलता हे और अनेक भावों के स्फुरण के लिए जगह निकलती चलती है । 
इस बीजभाव को साहित्य-ग्रन्थो में निरूपित स्थायीभाव श्रौर अंगी- 
भाव दोनों से भिन्न समभना चाहिए। 
बीजभाव द्वारा स्फुरित भावों में कोमल और मधुर--कठोर और 
“दोनों प्रकार के भाव रहते हैं। यदि बीजभाव की प्रकृति 
मंगल-विधायिनी होती है तो उसकी व्यापकता और निर्विशेषता के 
अनुसार सारे प्रेरित भाव तीच्ण Bre कठोर होने पर भी सुन्दर होते हैं । 
ऐसे बीजभाव की प्रतिष्ठा जिस पात्र में होतो है उसके सब भावों के साथ 
पाठकों का सहानुभूति होती है अर्थात्‌ पाठक या श्रोता भी रसरूप में 
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उन्हीं भावों का अनुभव करते हें जिन भावों की वह व्यंजना करता है। 
ऐसे पात्र की गति में बाधा डालनेवाले पात्रों के उग्र या तीक्ष्ण भावों के 
साथ पाठकों का वास्तव में तादात्म्य नहीं होता; चाहे उनकी व्यंजना में 
रस की निष्पत्ति करनेवाले तीनों अवयव वत्तमान हों। राम यदि रावण 
के प्रति क्रोध या घृणा की व्यंजना करेंगे ता पाठक या श्रोता का भी हृदय 
उस क्रोध या घृणा की अनुभूति में योग देगा। इस क्रोध या घृणा में 
भी काव्य का पूणे सोन्दय्ये होगा । पर रावण यदि राम के प्रति क्रोध 
या घृणा की व्यजना करेगा ता रस के तीनों अवयवों के कारण “शास्त्र- 
स्थिति-सम्पादन?? # चाहे हो जाय पर उस व्यंजित भाव के साथ पाठक 
के आव का तादात्म्य कभी न होगा, पाठक केवल चरित्र-दरष्टा मात्र रहेगा; 
उसका केवल मनोरंजन होगा, भाव में लीन करनेवाली प्रथम कोटि की 
रसानुसूति उसको न होगी। 

ऊपर कहा गया हे कि किसी शुभ बीजभाव को प्रेरणा से 
प्रवत्तित तीण और उम्र भावों को सुन्दरता की मात्रा उस बीजभाव को 
निविशेषता और व्यापकता के अनुसार होती है। जैसे, यदि करुणा 
किसी व्यक्ति की विशेषता पर अवलंबित हागो--कि पीड़ित व्यक्ति हमारा 
ae बी मित्र आदि है--ते उस करुणा के द्वारा प्रवत्तित तीक्षण या उम्र 
भावों में उतनी सुन्दरता न होगी। पर बीजरूप में अन्तस्संज्ञा में स्थित 
करुणा यदि इस ढब की होगी कि इतने पुरवासी, इतने 
देशवासी या इतने मनुष्य पीड़ा पा रहे हैं ता उसके द्वारा प्रवत्तित तोक्षण 
या उग्र भावों का सौन्दय्य उत्तरोत्तर अधिक होगा । यदि किसो काव्य 
में वर्शित दो पात्रों में से एक ते अपने भाई को अत्याचार और पीड़ा से 
बचाने के लिए अग्रसर हो रहा है और दूसरा किसी बड़े भारी जन-समूह 
at ता गति में बाधा डालनेवालों के प्रति दोनों के प्रदर्शित क्रोध के 
सोन्दय्य के परिमाण में बहुत अन्तर होगा | 





* रसबव्यक्तिमपेक्ष्येषासङ्गानां सन्निवेशनम्‌ | 
न तु केवलया शास्त्र-्थति-सम्पा दुनेच्छुया ॥ 
साहित्यद्पण । | 
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भावों की छानबीन करने पर भंगल का विधान करनेवाले दो भाव 
'ठहरते हे--करुणा ओर प्रेम । करुणा की गति रक्षा की ओर होती है 
और प्रस की रंजन की ओर। लोक सें प्रथम साध्य रक्षा हे । रंजन 


`का अवसर उसके पीछे आता हे। आतः साधनावस्था या प्रयस्नपच्त को 


लेकर चलनेवाले काव्यो का बीजभाव करुण! ही ठहरता है। sara 
शायद अपने दे! नाटकों A रामचरित at लेकर चलनेवाले महाकवि 
भवभूति ने करुण’ का ही एक-मात्र रस कह दिया । रामायण का 
बीजभाव करुणा है जिसका संकेत क्रोंच को मारनेवाले निषाद के प्रति 
वाल्मीकि के मुँह से निकले वचन-द्वारा आरंभ ही में सिलताहे । 
उसके उपरान्त भी बालकांड के १५ वे' सर्ग में इसका 
आभास दिया गया है जहाँ देवताओं ने ब्रा से रावण-द्रारा पीड़ित लोक 
की दारुण दशा का निवेदन किया हे। उक्त आदि काव्य के भीतर लोक- 
मंगल की शक्ति के उदय का आभास ताड़का और मारीच के दसन के 
प्रसंग में ही मिल जाता हे । पंचवटी से वह शक्ति ज्ञोर पकड़ती दिखाई 
देती है । सीता-हरण॑ होने पर उसमें आत्मगौरव और दाम्पत्य प्रेस की 
SRAUT का भी योग हो जाता है। ध्यान देने को बात यह है कि इस 
आत्म-गोरव भ्र दाम्पत्य प्रेम की प्रेरणा बीच से प्रकट होकर उस विराट 
मंगलोन्सुखी गति में समन्वित हा जाती है। यदि राक्तसराज पर चढ़ाई 
करने का मूल कारण केवल आत्मगोरव या दाम्पत्य प्रेम होता ता राम के 
“कालाग्नि-सरश क्रोध” में काव्य का वह लोकोत्तर सौन्दर्य न होता | 
लोक के प्रति करुणा जब सफल हो जाती है, लोक जब पीड़ा और विघ्न- 
बाधा से मुक्त हो जाता हे तब रामराज्य में जाकर लोक के प्रति प्रेम-प्रव- 
ततन का, प्रजा के रंजन का, उसके अधिकाधिक सुख के विधान का, अव- 
काश मिलता हे । 
जा कुछ ऊपर कहा गया है उससे यह स्पष्ट है कि काव्य का 
उत्कष केवल प्रमभाव की कोमल व्यंजना में ही नहीं माना जा सकता 
जैसा कि टाल्सटाय के अनुयायी या कुछ कलावादी कहते हैं । क्रोध आदि 


उप्र और प्रचंड भावों के विधान में भी, यदि उनकी तह में करुण-भाव 


अव्यक्त रूप में स्थित हो, पूणे सोन्दय्ये का साक्षात्कार होता हैं । स्वतंत्रता 
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के उन्मत्त उपासक, घोर परिवत्तेनवादी शेली के महाकाव्य (The Revolt 
of Islam) के नायक-नायिका अत्याचारियों के पास जांकर उपदेश देने 
वाले, गिड़गिड़ानेवाले, अपनी साधुता, सहनशीलता और शान्त वृत्ति का 
चमत्कारपूर्ण प्रदशन करनेवाले नहीं हैं। वे उत्साह की उमंग में प्रचंड 
वेग से युद्धक्षेत्र में बढ़नेवाले; पाषंड, लोकपीड़ा और अत्याचार देख पुनोत 
क्रोध के सात्विक तेज से तमतमानेत्राले, भय या स्वार्थवश आततायियों की 
सेवा स्वीकार करनेवालों के प्रति उपेक्षा प्रकट करनेवाले हैं। शेली ने भी 
काव्यकला का मूलतत्व प्रेमभाव ही माना था पर अपने को सुख-सौन्द्य्य- 
सय साधुय्यभाव तक ही A न रख कर प्रबन्धक्षत्र में भो अच्छी तरह 
घुस कर भावा की अनेकरूपता का विन्यास किया था । स्थिर (Static) 
सौन्दर्य्यं और ,गत्यात्मक (Dynamic) सौन्दय्य, उपभोग-पंक्त और 
प्रयत्न-पक्त, दोनों उनमें पाए जाते हैं | 

टाल्सटाय के मनुष्य मनुष्य में भ्रात प्रम-संचार को ही एक मात्र 
alaaa कहने का बहुत कुछ कारण साम्प्रदायिक था । इसी प्रकार 
कलावादियों का केवल कोमल BWC मधुर की लीक पकड़ना मनोरंजन 
मात्र की हलकी रुचि और दृष्टि की परिमिति के कारण समंभना चाहिए। 
टाल्सटाय के अनुयायी प्रयत्न-पत्त का लेते अवश्य हैं पर केवल पीड़ितों की 
सेवा-शुश्रषा की दौड़धूप, आततायियों पर प्रभाव डालने के लिए साधुता के 
लोकोतत्तर-प्रदशन, त्याग, कष्ट-सहिष्णुता इत्यादि में हो उसका सोन्दंय्य 
स्वीकार करते हें साधुता की इस Boa गति को वे आध्यात्मिक शक्ति! 
कहते हैं । पर भारतीय दृष्टि से हम इसे भी प्राकृतिक शक्ति-मनुष्य की 
अन्त: प्रकृति की सात्विक विभूति--मानते हैं | विदेशी अर्थ में इस “आध्या- 
त्मिकः शब्द का प्रयोग हमारी देशभाषाओं में भी प्रचार पा रहा हे। 
“अध्यात्म? शब्द की, मेरी समक में, काव्य या कला के क्षेत्र में कहां कोई 
ज़रूरत नहीं हे । 

quj प्रभविष्णुता के लिए काव्य में हम भी सत्वगुण की सत्ता 
आवश्यक मानते हैं, पर दोनों रूपों में-दूसरे भावों की तह में अर्थात्‌ 
अन्तस्संज्ञा में स्थित अव्यक्त बीजरूप में भी और प्रकाशरूप में भी । हम 
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पहले कह आए हैं कि लोक में मंगल-विधान की ओर प्रवृत्त करनेवाले दो 
भाव हैं—करुणा और प्रम । यह भी दिखा आए हैं कि क्रोध, युद्धोत्साह 
आदि प्रचंड और उग्र वृत्तियों की तह में यदि इन दोनों में से कोई भाव 
बीजरूप में स्थित होगा तभी सच्चा साधारणीकरण झार पूर्ण सौन्दय्य का 
प्रकाश होगा | उच्च दशा का प्रेम और करुणा दोनों सत्वगुण-प्रधान हैं | 
feat में सत्वगुण सबके ऊपर है। यहाँ तक कि उसकी ऊपरी सीमा 
नित्य पारमार्थिक सत्ता के पास तक-~-च्यक्त और अव्यक्त की संधि तक--- 
जा पहुँचती है । इसी से शायद वल्लभाचाय्यंजी ने सच्चिदानन्द के सत्‌ 
स्वरूप का प्रकाश करनेवाली शक्ति को सन्धिनी? कहा है) व्यवहार में 
भो ‘aq? शब्द के दो अर्थ लिये जाते हे--'जा वास्तव में QU, तथा अच्छा 
या शुभ? | 

E __ जब कि अव्यक्तावस्था से छूटी हुई प्रकृति के व्यक्त स्वरूप जगत्‌ में 
| T आदि से अंत तक सत्व, रजसं और तमस्‌ तीनों गुण रहेंगे तब समष्टिरूप 
f में लोक के बीच मंगल का विधान करनेवाली ब्रह्म की आनन्द-कला के 
प्रकाश की यही पद्धति हो सकती है कि तमोगुण और रजोगुण दोनों सत्वगुण 
के अधीन होकर उसके इशारे पर काम करे | इस दशा में किसी ओर अपनी 
प्रबृत्ति के अनुसार काम करने पर भी समष्टिरूप में थोर सब ओर वे 
सत्वगुण के लक्ष्य की ही पूत्ति करेंगे। सत्वगुण के इस शासन में कठोरता, 
उग्रता और प्रचंडता भी सात्त्विक तेज के रूप में आसित होंगी । इसो से 
आवतार-रूप में हमारे यहाँ भगवान्‌ की मूत्ति एक ओर ते “बज्ञादपि 

कठोर” और दूसरी ओर “कुसुमादपि uz? रखी गई d— 
कुलिसहु चाहि कठोर अति, कामल ङुसुमह चाहि | 

रामचंद्र sje 











THE DAWN OF LYRICAL POETRY IN 
BENGAL 
THE TWO LUMINARIES 


" Like the Aéávins, who bring the first light to the 
sky and are closely followed by Dawn in all her charm- 
ing graces, there appeared, in the poetic horizon of 
Bengal, two luminaries whose stellar symphony, while 
unfolding the highest excellence of celestial lyrical 
poetry, invoked the advent of the God of Love, though 
unconsciously, yet so effectively that within a century 
Srikrsna of Vrndavan came down on this earth again as 
Srigauranga of Navadvipa, as if to taste the ambrosial 
sweetness of the songs of Vidyapati and Candidas, and 
also to answer the creation of imagination of the latter seer 
in a concrete form as the Incarnation of Love! 

These two great poets have been held in high esteem, 
amounting to veneration, not only by subsequent poets 
who composed Radha-Krsna songs in imitation of them, 
but also by saints, philosophers, historians, critics and 
the general public from the time the songs were composed 
down to our own time in which the fame of these two 
great poets has outstripped the geographical limits of 
Bengal due to the appreciative remarks and eulogiums of 
some eminent European and Indian scholars. 

To quote but a few among a host, the homage paid 
to Vidyapati and Candidas by Govindadas, who was 
Srikrsna-Caitanya’s contemporary and a poet of the first 
rank, second to none but this illustrious pair, is significant 
as an evidence of the influence exercised by the writings 
of this immortal pair on' the subsequent lyrical poetry of 


Bengal. Govindadis invokes inspiration from Candidas 
161 








152 B. M. GHOSAL | 


in these terms :—“ Candidàs, I place your feet on my head | 
to decorate it as the jewel of thought ; I who am mean 

and worthless, entertain a hope which can only be realized 

through your kindness.... Poor Govindadis invokes 

your blessings towards the fulfilment of his desire to sing 
about the glory of the two (Radha and Krsna) before 
devoted followers.”? 

He praises Vidyapati also as one who has fascinated 
the whole world with his poetical songs (वाकगीते जगतचित 

TU चोरायळ) ; and after describing the various points of 

TA excellence in his poems characterises his own irresistible 
desire to compose songs on the same subject as that of a 
dwarf to catch the moon (&ga वामन घरचहि चन्दे). 

It has already been mentioned that Srikrsna Caitanya, 
who is regarded as an Avatar by Vaisnavas, loved to sing 
the songs of Vidyapati and Candidas. ‘These served as an 

_ inspiration; and often while reciting them his emotions 
would be so excited as to bring about ecstatic trances. 

The songs were composed in the fourteenth century, 
and for over five centuries they have been influencing the 
emotional life of Bengal. 

The late Mr. R. C. Dutt wrote in his History of the 
Literature of Bengal: —“Sweet Vidyapati, Sweet Candidi, 

: the earliest stars in the firmament of Bengali Literature. 
E Long, long will your strains be remembered and sung in 
Bengal.” 

Dr. D. C. Sen says in his Bengali treatise On 
Bengali Language and Literature that had it not been for 
the charming attraction of Candidas’ poetry, he would not 
have explored and discussed old Bengali Literature. 






















1 चण्डीदास चरण, चिन्तामणि गण, शिर करि भूषा | 
शरणागत जने, हीन अ्रकिन्चने करुणा करि पूरव आशा ॥ 
gga चरित वदन भरि maa रसिक भगतगण पाशा | 
उम अपराध, साध मझु We कह दीन गोविन्ददास N 
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. A From the evidence on record the natural conclusion 
is that there must be factors of permanent human 
interest and of substantial intrinsic value which constitute 
the excellence of the songs which have been handed 
down from generation to generation during these long five 
hundred years. 


In an article like this, limited by space, only a cursory 
view is possible, which may indicate the essential aspects 
of the poetry of Vidyapati and Candidas, who must not 
only be read in the original but heard recited by a com- 
petent rhapsodist, like Pandit Ramkamal Bhattacharya of 
Benares and other eminent Kirtan singers of Bengal, who, 
while amusing and dazzling the audience with the sensuous 
brilliance of these songs, suddenly casts off the concrete garb 
and soars up into the higher regions of spirituality to which 
the attention of the audience is automatically directed. 


Before we can fully appreciate the poetry of Vidyapati 
and Candidas we must first of allfix a norm to which 
we may refer for guidance. This will be done after 
giving here very brief sketches of their lives. 

Life of Candidas and the Sahajia Cult: 

Candidas was born in 1418 A.D. in a village in 
Birbhim. He was an orphan whom the good people 
of Nannur employed as the priest at the temple of 
Vasuli Devi, from whom, according to tradition, the 
poet got his inspiration in a dream. Living in a 
thatched cottage near the temple in the midst of 
beautiful natural surroundings, the heart of Candidas 
imbibed the naturalness and spirituality of the envi- 
ronment. At the instance of Vasuli Devi Candidas 
embraced the Sahajia cult whose basic idea was to utilize 
the natural affinity between man and woman to excite the 
erotic emotions to the highest pitch possible; and thus 


beginning from the concrete and sensuous to raise the 
F. 20 
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devotee to the region of love divine which is abstract 
and spiritual. This transmutation of the sexual love into 
the divine one brings salvation within the reach of 
the devotee. This short cut to salvation is, however, 
fraught with dangerous pitfalls. The cult had already 
degenerated into mere sexuality, when Candidas was 
enjoined by the goddess to embrace it to revive its spiritual 
significance. ‘The poet really gave it a new life and 
spirituality which raised it once more to its original level. 
The poet died while reciting his songs in a neigh- 
bouring village from the sudden collapse of a roof. 


Life of Vidyapati: 


Vidyapati was born towards the end of the fourteenth 
century ina famous Brahmana family in Mithila. The 
exact date of his birth is not fixed yet. He enjoyed along 
life extending over nearly a century. Under the patron- 
age of the king of Mithila he wrote several books in 
sanskrit. He was an accomplished scholar. 

There are many reasons for Vidyapati’s name being 
included among those of Bengali poets. ? 


Why the two names are associated together : 


The names of Vidyapati and Candidas are generally 
mentioned together. No definite reason can be assigned 
for this. The association of these two great names 
however might have grown out of several considerations. 


First of all, they were contemporaries. Secondly, in 
poetic greatness they were towering personalities, much 
higher not only than their predecessors and contemporaries 
who were no better than doggerel-makers, or at best mere 
versifiers, but also at least as high as any in subsequent 

naaa oooh il a NAN Naa natn nena te ne ay 

1 Hor details see (i) Dr. Sen’s Banga Bhaga O Sahitya, 
(ii) Bangabhagar Lekhak (Bangabasi Office). 
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ages. Srikrsna-Caitanya had special and equal regard for 
the pair whose songs always inspired him. 


Whatever be the reason, this association of the two 
acred names appears to us to synthesise all the points of 
excellence of the Great Lyric 

Vidyipati’s sweetness, music colour and brilliance, 
put side by side with Candidas depth of thought and 
pathos, simplicity and spirituality, give us an emotional 
treat of the highest excellence. 

These two great poets met each other on the bank of 
the Bhagirathi After this meeting Vidyapati’s songs 
inclined more and more towards spirituality. 


Essentials of poetry in general and those of Lyrical Poetry 
in particular: 

Before quoting a few songs from the works of these 
two poets, it would be better to recall the essential features of 
poetry in general and those of lyrical poetry in particular. 

It is not easy to define poetry. It does not matter 
much because we can recognize poetry though we may 
not be able to explain what itis. Milton has guided usin 
the matter by insisting on three essential features of 
Poetry, namely, simplicity, sensuousness and passion. Of 
the trinity, by far the most important is the last one which, 
according to both Milton and Wordsworth, is the essence 
of Poetry. Wordsworth explains passion to be “the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” The Hindu 
rhetoricians had already laid down emotion as the soul of 
poetic language. But this soul requires a body for its 
manifestation, and hence the necessity for the incorporation 
of the other two factors cannot be ignored. By sensu- 
ousness is meant the concrete aspect of poetry. It deals 
with concrete objects in the Universe, both animate and 
inanimate, and their interaction with one another. Of 
this again the most interesting thing for the poet is man, 
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whose thoughts, actions and emotions are portrayed by | 
him. ‘The word sensuous has a very wide range of appli- 
cation from the meanest carnality to the purest sublimity. 
The point to be noticed in connection with this ingredient 
of Poetry is that sensuousness or concreteness cannot be 
divorced from Poetry even when it is of the most abstract 
nature. Redness cannot stand without a concrete support 
like the rose or the lotus; the deep sea of pathos in the 
Uttara-Rama Carita is created by the tears shed by Rama, 
and the sublime speculations about the mysteries of life, 
death and transmigration of the soul have their counter- 
parts in the concrete human beings, Hamlet and Cato. 

The remaining quality of simplicity means sincerity 
on the part of the poet. The poet views the world with 
open eyes with the catholicity and simplicity of a child, but 
with a seer’s vision which penetrates into the deeper and 
more permanent elements of human life. Transient and 
superficial fashions, glamours and colours are of less 
interest to him than ‘man in nature’ | 

In poetry the above-mentioned essential qualities are 

associated with a special mode of expression known as | 
poetic diction. > 

Poetry, the language of passion, requires a heightened 
mode of expression which is supplied by metre which 
has the power of stimulating attention and raising speech 
from its commonplace prosaic level to an ideal one 

—exquisite, beautiful and sweet. 

Metre being regulated rhythm, is excellently adapted 
as a means of poetic expression. Different metres are 
suitable for different emotions, as different synonyms of the 
same object or idea are appropriate for different sentiments. 

Rhyme is the second great means of expressing 
emotion, butit may or may not be used in dramatic or 

ic poetry. 
T Lyrical poetry takes advantage of rhyme and those 
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that are intended to be sung, as the very name implies, 
are set to music, which raises the composition to the . 
highest pinnacle of beauty and perfection. 

Another important feature of lyrical poetry is the 
subjectivity of the poet, as contrasted with the objective 
mood of the dramatic or epic poet. This subjectivity in 
ordinary lyrical poetry is concerned with the joys, sorrows, 
hopes, fears and speculations of his own mind or those 
attributed to the hero or heroine of his creation. 

The Great Lyric: 

When, however, this subjectivity transcends all 
worldly affairs, soars higher and higher in search of the 
Universal Soul with which the individual soul seeks 
communion, the strains of sorrow at the separation and 
the melodies of joy at the prospect of union give the 
composition a spiritual flavour which raises it much 
above the ordinary lyric into the region of the Great 
Lyric, to which class belong the sublime hymns of the 
Vedas and the Hebrew Psalms. 

A competent critic has rightly observed: “Great 
Lyric is equal in importance to Great Dramas of Shakes- 
peare, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The Great Lyric must be 
religious—it must, it would seem, bean outpouring of the 
soul not towards man but towards God, like that of the 
God-intoxicated prophets and psalmists of scripture.”* 

We shall see presently that the songs of Vidyapati 
and Candidas possess all the attributes of first-class lyrical 
Poetry in varying but considerable degrees, along with the 
attribute, namely religiousness, of the Great Lyric. 


The theme of Candidas and V idyapati : 
Their theme was the love of Krsna, the Indian Apollo, 


and Radha. They composed songs on other subjects too ; 
but on those about Krsna-Radha their permanent fame rests. 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica (article Poetry). 
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In describing these love scenes they have philosophi- 
cally analysed love and have described its different stages 
and phases. 

Some of the songs, according to modern taste, are 
gross and indecent to a superficial reader; but they have 
their inner meanings. 

Dr. Grierson observes on this point :—‘I have grouped 
the songsin classes according to the subjects of which they 
treat ; one class, for instance, treating of the first yearnings 
of the soul after God, another of the estrangement of the 

soul and so on. ‘To uriderstand the allegory it may be 
taken as a general rule that Radha represents the soul, the 
messenger or diti, the evangelist or else the mediator, and 
Krsna, of course, the Deity. The glowing stanzas of Vidya- 
pati are read by the devout Hindu with as little of the 
baser part of human sensuousness as the songs of Solomon 
are by the Christian priest. They (Vidyapati’s poems) 
became great favourites of the more modern Vaisnava 
reformer of Bengal—Caitanya—and through him, songs 
purporting to be by Vidyapati have become as well-known 
in the Bengali household as the Bible in an English one.” 
Excellence of Vidyapati: : 

Vidyapati is a master artist with a sonorous language 
at his command and also armed with ,all the implements 
of an accomplished scholar. His imagination is highly 
creative—creative of beautiful creatures throbbing with 
life. Hissongs, while pleasing the ear with their ambro- 
sial music, calls before the mind's eye beautiful, vivid and 
life-like scenery of hallowed Vrndavana with Radhi- 
Krsna and all their companions, in colours so bold, nicely 


matched and bright, that the images seem to move | 


creatures in flesh and blood. 

According to Hindu rhetoric there are nine senti- 
ments or Rasas, namely, amatory, pathetic, heroic, detest- 
able, terrible, placid, comic, fearful and marvellous. Of 
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these nearly all are found in epic and dramatic poetry. In 
the:lyrical poems of Candidas and Vidyipati the amatory 
sentiment is the principal one with a prominent share of 
the comic, pathetic aud placid, the two last-named being in- 
timately connected with the spiritual nature of the theme. 

The amatory sentiment is sub-divided into three 
phases, the dawn (pürvaraga), estrangement or separation 
(viraha) and union (milana). 

Estrangement, in its turn, can be analysed into ten 
stages, beginning with longing (abhilasa) and culminating 
in death (marana). Vidyapati has given us exquisite pic- 
tures of Radha under these different moods and stages with 
such consummate master strokes, that we can almost see, for 
example her breaking the string of her necklace of pearls 
on her way home after taking a bath at the river, where he 
caught the first sight of Krsna,and stealing a glance at 
Krsna, while her companions are engaged in picking up 
the scattered pearls! With equalvividness can you visualize 
Radha at her death-bed bewailing the separation from 
Krsna; and the burden of the song, mariba mariba sakhi 
nicaya mariba’ not only rings in our ears with all the 
concreteness of physical sound but also penetrates into our 


hearts and melts our eyes to tears ! 


Vidyapati’s songs are beautifully adorned with figures 
of speech, specially metaphors and similes, of the latter of 
which he is the second master after Kalidas, according to 
Dr.Sen. Any number of them will be found in his songs, 
like bright jewels set at appropriate places. 

In beauty of form and expression, in depicting natural 
scenery, in harmonious blending of colours, in passion and 
sensuousness very few poets have approached Vidyapati 
and fewer still have excelled him in brilliance! 

Excellence of Candidas: 

The first quality of his poems that strikes the reader 

is the simplicity and clarity of the language. There is 
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hardly any big uncommon or difficult word. Though 
figures of speech are not wanting, yet there is no con- 
scious attempt at decoration. This simplicity seems 
to be shrouded with a mysticism which obscures the 
meaning in some cases. But if the principles of the 
Sahajia cult and the spiritual relation of Radha and 
Krsna be kept in view, the obscurity gives place to 
perspicuity. This simplicity of expression is consistent 
with the simple life and natural surroundings of the 
poet. 
| 'The next element of importance is the depth of 
passion evinced in his writings. R. C. Dutt says: "He 
feels deeply and sings feelingly.” The poet was of 
an emotional temperament with an inclination towards 
meditation. He has described all the phases of love, the 
various moods and their subtleties with natural fidelity 
and intense emotion. 

Though not so richly adorned as those of Vidyapati, 
yet the pictures of Candidas are as life-like and as im- 
pressive in their simple natural settings. ‘Those of Vidya- 


pati are like colour-paintings glazed and richly framed,“ 


while those of Candidas are like uncoloured photographs 
in which the natural background is harmoniously blended 
with the natural effects of the different sentiments on the 
physiognomy of the characters, and the whole delineated 
with wonderful impressiveness. The external garb of 
sensuousness is of lesser importance to him than the 
internal vital and emotional forces. 


Yet the crowning glory of Candidas’ songs is the 
spiritual aspect of the apparently temporal incidents and 
actions. In describing the dawn of love (purvaraga) Radha 
appears even to the most casual and superficial reader 
much higher and more spiritual than perhaps the most 
perfect heroine of human love-stories. Radha hears the 
name of Krsna, it penetrates into her heart through her 
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ear and upsetsher. She repeats the name, cannot describe 
the degree of sweetness in it, the lips cannot cease uttering 
the name. Repetition of the name, like saying the prayer, 
captivates her and she is completely overpowered with the 
desire of getting Krsna. | 

Falling in love with anybody on hearing his or her 
name is an affair not known to the code of human love. 
Butifthe name can even partially arouse associations, 
though dimly due to distance in time and space, which 
suggest something pleasant in the past, there is no reason 
why the heart won't respond to the hitherto known stimuli 
though the intellect may fail to grasp the situation and 
assign any reason. ‘The individual soul which enjoyed 
communion with the Universal Soul in the past and ex- 
perienced beatitude, is now estranged and encased in this 
gross body which has imprisoned it and kept it in igno- 
rance and darkness. By some good luck, the name of the 
Saviour is carried into the prison, and the soul, enveloped 
in darkness as it is, recollects something distant, indistinct 
and nearly forgotten. By intuition it beats against the 
prison-wall and is ready to rush out in search of the 
Unknown! 


This note of spirituality which is struck in the very 
first song runs through all his songs and poems- as the 

keynote. 

His songs exhibit childlike simplicity and faith with 
godlike wisdom. ‘There is sweet melody for the ear, 
beautiful and sublime associations for the imagination, 
lofty thoughts for the mind, deep and sincere feeling for 
the heart and heavenly light for the soul. In fact, when 
reading them we transcend all worldly desires and anxie- 
ties, and, with a heart full of devotion and reverence to 





1 ag, केबा शुनाइल श्याम नाम | 


कानेर frat दिया awa पशिल गो area करिल मोर प्राण ॥ 
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Him, rise to higher spheres of endless music and beautiful 


imagery—becoming as we read or better hear, one with 
the soul of Candidas. 


The poets conception of love is so sublime and so 
much saturated with the nobler emotions that its magnitude, - 
depth and different manifestations would have been con- 
fned to the ideal plane of imagination only, had not 
Srikrsna-Caitanya in his life answered to Candidas’ Radha 
in every detail. Divine Love assumed human form on 
this earth in the person of Srikrsna-Caitanya, as conceived 
by the seer Candidas a century before his advent.’ 
Specünens of their songs: 

It is possible to convince a non-Bengali person of 
the deliciousness of the luscious Rasagollà and the celes- 
tial Sande&. There being no language bar, the things 
may be tasted in the original. ‘Those who have once 
tasted these certainly owe unswerving allegiance to them. 
We are quite confident that the songs of Vidyapati and 
Candidas would have been equally liked by all had there 
been any possibility of removing the language bar. 

No amount of writing about! them can really help 
towards an appreciation of their beauties. "Translation 1s 
the only way. We are unwilling to conclude these desul- 
tory remarks about the great poets without attempting a 
metrical translation of a few of their songs. 

However defective the translation may be in metre and 
rhyme, it may give some idea of the original. 


Candidas sang many songs on the surprises of love 
(प्रेमवेचित्र) of which this is one :— 
I saw a happy lake of love, 
Myself in it did cast ; 
After bath I stood and felt, 
The chill of sorrow’s blast. 


Hm 


1 For details see Dr. Sen’s Bangabhasa-o-Sahitya. 
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But who made this curious lake, 
With water seeming clear ; 
Sharks of sorrow numerous prow], 
My heart trembles with fear ! 
Elders rebuke the slippery moss, 
Neighbours fish with sharp sting ; 
Family name the water-fruit, 
With thistling thorns bristling ! 
Scandal duckweed soil the water 
Skin and throat which doth smart 





Even when strained ; weal did I seek 
Fate decreed sorrow’s dart ! 


Says Candidas Hear, charming one, 
Weal and woe be brothers twin ; 


To her whoever loves for weal 
‘The other access win” ! 


[पिरीति सुखेर सायर देखिया नाहिते NATIA ताय | 
नाहिया उठिया, फिरिया चाहिते लागिल दुखेर वाय ॥ 
के वा निरमिल्ल प्रम सरोवर निरमल तार जल । 
दुखेर मकर फिरे निरन्तर प्राण करे टलमल ॥ 
गुरुजन ज्वाला, जलेर शिहाला, wat saw WIS | 
कुल पानीफल काँटा ये सकल ufa बेड्या आछे ॥ 
कलङ्क पानाय, सदा लागे गाय, Hisar खाइल यदि | 
अन्तर वाहिरे कुटु कुड करे, सुखे दुख दिळ विधि ॥ 

कहे चन्डीदास ga वीनोदिनी, सुख दुख get भाई । 
सुखेर ळागिया ये करे पिरीति दुख याय तार ठाजि ॥ 


E 








Candidas brings home to his hearers universal truths 
with his homely similes and metaphors. The language is 
simple, the thought is deep and the feeling intense. 

Let us turn to Vidyapati. Radha is pining owing to 

* her separation from Krsna whose return to Vrndavana is —— 
3 no longer hoped for by anyone. Radha has arrived at a — — 
stage in which she is no longer able to bear the pangs of - S 
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separation. She is on her death-bed giving instructions 
to her maids for the disposal of her corpse: 
“ Die I must, O maidens, death do I find, 
Rare jewel like dear Kanu how to leave behind? 
At moment last maidens keep close to me ; 
Write Krsna’s sweet name all over the body. 
Lalita my dear chum utter thou the spell 
Near lifeless Radha’s ear Krsna’s name do tell. 
Burn not Radha's corpse nor in water cast, 
Keep on a tamil branch tied to it fast, 
If chance to Vrindavana my lover bring 
The body dead with touch to life will spring. 
But if the moonlike face of him again 
be out of sight, 
Consign shall I this frame to flame 
of separation alight, 


a 5 &« m 
Vidyapati says, Hear me, charming madam; 
Keep hope in heart ; Muràri's sure to come.” 


aka मरिब af निचय aa | 
काचु हेन गुण निधि कारे दिये याब ? 
तोमरा was सखि थेका AH सङ्गे । 
मरणकाले कृष्ण नाम लिखो मम अङ्गे ॥ 
eed प्राणेर सखि मन्त्र दियो काने | 
सरा देह पड़े येन कृष्ण नाम शुने ॥ 
नापोड़ाइयो राधा अङ्ग ना भासाइयो जले | 
मरिले तुलिया tat तमालेर डाले ॥ 
aga तमःल तरु कृष्ण वर्ण हय | 
अविरल तनु मोर ताहे जनु रय ॥ 
eg सो fur यदि आसे ब्रन्दावने | 
पराण पायच हम पिया परशने ॥ 
पुन यदि aig सुख देखने ना NA । 

3 विरह aaa are qup तेयागिब ॥ 

^ भणये विद्यापति छन वरनारी | 

a st धर चिते मिलव सुरारि॥ 
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Radha knows full well that her end is drawing near. 
The frail human frame is too weak, and by this time, too 
exhausted to withstand the pangs of separation. She is not 
sorry to die, but she is anxious to preserve the corpse in 
the hope that, should Krsna come to Vrndavana by chance, 
a single touch is sure to revive her. But if after this there 
be another separation she would even immolate herself in 
the flame of separation without any further chance of 
revival. Vidyapati consoles her with an assurance that 
Krsna is sure to come. Yes, the sage-like poet proclaims 
the truth that God is sure to come to the person who 
actually feels the separation ! 


No comments can sufficiently bring, home to the 
reader the many points of excellence in this song, 
whose deep pathos and staunch belief in the divine nature 
of Krsna have not failed to draw furtive-tears from those 
who hear it properly sung by one who shares the belief 
and sentiments of Vidyapati. 


One is rather unwilling to leave this beautiful para- 3 
dise of Candidas and Vidyapati’s creation, but limit of S 
space compels us to be satisfied with the above two songs E 

d 


only for the present. 


The fullest enjoyment and appreciation of these poets 
require some acquaintance with the language, a little नः 
knowledge of the Radha-Krsna story with its spiritual = 
significance, and an interpreter, animated at least partly, | 
with the same faith and sentiments as the poets and able to 
sing these songs properly. 


The above translation cannot show all the beauties, 
as a jug of water from the Ganges cannot show the majesty 
and beauty of the sacred stream. 


Vet an attempt like the present, it is hoped, will not 
be taken by the charitable reader as an arrogance; for the 
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motive behind is as selfless and sacred as that of the 
pilgrim who brings from Benares a little Ganges water 
to be distributed among his friends and acquaintances, who 
sprinkle a few drops over their heads to expiate them- 
selves from sin; and this sacred touch kindles in some a 
desire to undertake the pilgrimage for an ablution in the 
sacred stream itself. 

Similarly, it is hoped, the taste, even through a faulty 
translation, of a few drops may provoke in some readers a 
genuine thirst for the ambrosial fluid that flowed from the 
devotional emotion of Vidyapati and Candidas. 


B. M. GHOSAL 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR EDUCATION 


When some twentyfive years ago, the cry of national 
education was first raised, and a movement was started 
to establish national schools and colleges in Bengal, 
the Bengalee people became enthusiastic over the idea, 
whereas the rest of India viewed it with a good deal of 
suspicion and fear. 


It cannot and need not be denied that the originators 
of the movement were largely actuated by political 
motives, because they felt that in order to preserve 
education in our country it was necessary to take it into 
our own hands. But although the movement was 
born of the political passions roused by the Partition of 
Bengal, it had a deeper spiritual urge behind it. There 
was a large number of people in Bengal, all products 
of the Calcutta University, who had lost their earlier faith 
in the virtue of the education imparted by the official 
university. The political circumstances of the country 
only gave shape and form to this vague but widespread 
feeling and made people suddenly realise that the official 
universities are in reality huge machines for the mass 
production of intellectual and moral mediocrity, and the 
method they have adopted is the method of standardis- 
ing the so-called educated people of India. And in 
the result the educated mind of India is clearly an 
immature mind. ‘The cry for national education is to my 
mind the cry for some sort of education whose object is to 
bring out and fructify all our vital capacities and thereby 
build up the nation from within. 

The word national is both ambiguous and vague; 
and naturally national education meant some form of 
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education Which is not totally foreign. We were in 110 
way hostile to the new ideas and new knowledge which 
modern Europe has given to us; on the other hand, we 
were fully aware of the life-giving quality of the new 
knowledge. We were conscious of the fact that in these 
days nobody can be called properly educated who is not 
familiar with the methods and teachings of modern 
science; moreover, a people devoid of scientific culture 
is bound to be economically and politically dominated by 
races who are trained in the methods of Western science. 
But at the same time all of us were for reviving our 
national culture. There is something deep down in our 
nature which has an elective affinity with that culture, 
and which is in no way antagonistic to scientific truths. 
So the problem before us was how to engraft modern 
scientific culture on an ancient culture. We could not 
hit upon any simple and satisfactory method of solving 
the problem, and ultimately decided upon making the 
experiment of combining the two and wait for the result. 
Now everybody knows that in the result our national 
council of education has become a merely technological 
institute. ‘The claims of the life are much more insistent 
than those of the spirit. 

I believe the same problem confronts the Hindu 
University to-day and we hope the newer and bigger insti- 
tution will suceeed where we have failed, in amalgamating 
the scientific culture of the West with our dying Hindu 
culture, which undoubtedly is one of the finest cultures of 
the world. ! 

If the Hindu University succeeds in reviving Hindu 
culture by modernising it, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's 
name wil go down to posterity as one of the greatest 


benefactors of our people. 


PRAMATHA CHAUDHURI 
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आयुः कर्म च वित्तं च विद्या निधनमेव च । 
पञ्चेतानीह सृञ्यन्ते गर्भस्थस्यैव देहिन: ॥ 


अर्थात्‌ जब प्राणी गभ ही में रहता है तभी उसके भावी जीवन की 
सब आवश्यक बातों की, अर्थात्‌ आयुबल, कर्मे, धन, विद्या, ay आदि 


की सृष्टि हा जाती है। यह पुराना शलोक है और प्रारच्ध-कर्म-फल- | 


भाग के सिद्धान्त का पोषक है। यदि इसके भाव को अक्षरा हम 
उसी कट्टरपने के साथ ग्रहण करें जिससे कि कुछ लोग ग्रहण करते हैं 
ता हमें उपाय करने को आवश्यकता ही नहीं; हाथ पर हाथ रखकर 
बैठना ही हमारे लिए उचित होगा; क्योंकि जब सभी बातों का निश्चय 
पहले ही से हा गया ता उपाय करने ही से क्या लाभ ? परन्तु यदि 
हम भट हरिजी के इस वाक्य का पालन करें कि-- 


“शकटीचक्रबद्वेद्यौ भाग्योपायौ हि कर्मणः | 
एकेनेव तु चक्रेण शकटी गन्तुमक्षमा ॥ 


अर्थात्‌ “कर्मरूपी गाड़ी के दोनों पहिए भाग्य और उपाय हैं; जेसे 
एक पहिए से गाड़ी नहीं चल सकती, उसी प्रकार भाग्य और उपाय में 
से एक ही का अवलम्ब भी निराशाजनक होता हे”-तो हमें उपाय 
करने का भी अवसर मिल सकता है। यह सिद्धान्त ग्रहण करने पर 
पूर्वोक्त श्लोक का भाव इस प्रकार लिया जा सकता हे-- 

हमारे हिन्दू-शा्तरों के अनुसार और पाश्‍चात्य प्राशिविद्या के अनुसार 
माता-पिता के गुण-अवगुण सन्तान में आते हैं; वस्तुतः पिता ही है 
जो रूपान्तर से पुत्ररूप होकर प्रकट होता है--“पिता वे जायते ga: p? 


शारीरिक और मानसिक स्वास्थ्य, स्फ्त्ति, प्रतिभा, सहन-शक्ति आदि | 
जितने गुण माता-पिता में विद्यमान हैं, उनका प्रभाव सन्तति पर अवश्य ` 


` ही पड़ता है; या यां कहिए कि इन गुणों की एक मोटी सी सीमा 
१६-८ 
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नियत है। अब विरोध-रुद्ध प्रश्‍न यह है कि क्या उस सीमा से आगे 
पीछे हटना सम्भव नहीं। जो लोग उसे असम्भव समकते हैं उन्हें 
वैसा ही प्रतीत हाता होगा; हमारा निश्चय ar यह है कि उस सीमा से 
आगे पीछे हटना सम्भव है। एकही दुकान की एक ही तरह की 
बनी दे! घड़ियाँ दो ग्राहकों के पास जाती हैं। एक ते अपनी घड़ी 
यथासमय कूकता है, उसे मिट्टी गदे से बचाता है, समय समय पर 
उसमें तेल डालता है, सफाई करता है, गिरने नहीं देता, और “गारंटी? 
से अधिक समय तक उसका उपयोग करता है। दूसरा ग्राहक अपनी 


. घड़ी इधर-उधर फेंक देता है, कसकर कूक देता है, मलिन रखता है, और 


उसके बिगड़ जाने पर “गारंटी? के नाम से दुकानदार पर दोषारोपण 
करता है। घटिका-निमाता ने दोनों घड़िया का UD बराबर बनाया 
था; परन्तु एक ने उपाय? के बल से दूसरे की अपेक्षा अधिक 
लाभ उठाया | 


वस्तुतः प्राकृतिक शक्ति और परिस्थिति दोनों का प्रभाव मनुष्य पर 
पड़ता हे। किसका प्रभाव अधिक पड़ता है इसमें मतभेद 3) कुछ 
सिद्धान्तबादियों ने ‘ame का दामन इतना कसकर पकड़ा कि दूसरो 
किसी बात पर ध्यान ही न दिया। भाग्यवादियों को आलोचना करते 
हुए तुलसीदासजी ने लक्ष्मणजी के मुँह से कहलाया-- 

“काद्र मन कर एक अधारा | देव देव आलसी पुकारा ? ॥ 
विपरीत इसके कुछ लोगों का सिद्धान्त है कि-- 


उद्योगिनं पुरुषसिंहमुपैति लक्ष्मीः, देवेन देयमिति कापुरुष! बदन्ति | 
देवं विलड्घ्य कुरु साहसमात्मशत्तया, यत्ने कृते यदि न सिध्यति कोऽत्र दोषः ॥ 


हर्बाट के समान कुछ मनचले पाश्चात्य आचायो' ने यहाँ ; 
कह डाला कि उत्पत्ति के समय सब शिशु बिलकुल बराबर होते हैं 
और परिस्थिति ही उनके आगामी जीवन का निर्णय करती है। पाश्चात्य 
मनोविज्ञान की आधुनिक धारणा प्रायः gate के सिद्धान्त से मिलती- 


जुलती है। इस लेख में अधिक अवकाश न होने के कारण दोनों मतों ' 


की पूर्ण मीमांसा नहीं Er सकती। हमारी स्थिति दोनों सिद्धान्तों 
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के बीच में है; अर्थात्‌ हमारी धारणा यह है कि जब बच्चा पेदा होता 
है तो माता-पिता के गुण-दोषों का प्रभाव बीजरूप में अपने शरीर में 
रखता है। अनेक प्रकार की शक्तियाँ उसमें उसी तरह qued 
में गुप्त रहती हैं जेसे बट-त्रोज में आगामी seq के सम्पूण अवयव 
छिपे रहते हैं। परन्तु इन शक्तियाँ का विकास परिस्थिति पर अव- 
लम्बित है। आम्र at बनारस में होता है, हिमालय पर क्यों नहीं 
होता ? नारियल उड़ीसा में होता है, लखनऊ में क्यों नहीं होता ? 
सेब काश्मीर में होता है, प्रयाग में क्यों नहीं हाता ? यह सब परिस्थिति 
का परिणाम है। कवियों ने सत्संग और कुसंग पर पोथे के पोथे लिख 
डाले हैं; सो सब क्या है ? परिस्थिति ही का प्रभाव है। 

यदि परिस्थिति का प्रभाव इतना प्रबल न होता ते शिक्षा का कोई 
अथे हो न होता । शिक्षा की परिभाषा अनेक आचाय्यों ने अनेक 
प्रकार से की है; sed विषय के अनुसार शिक्षा वह क्रिया है जिसके 
द्वारा परिस्थिति से अधिक से अधिक लाभ उठाया जा सके। कल्पना 
कीजिए कि पानी की एक छोटी सी धारा कहां से ग्रा रही है; वह 
जिधर स्थान पायेगी उधर हो बह निकलेगी; ऊसर में लीन दो 
जायेगी या किसी तालाब में गिरेगी, या अन्य किसी प्रकार अपना 
अन्त कर देगी। परन्तु यदि वह किसान के हाथ पड़ेगी ता नल के 
द्वारा या नाली के द्वारा ऐसे खेत में पहुँचाई जायेगी जहाँ ऊख खड़ी है । 
इसी प्रकार मनुष्य की प्राकृतिक शक्ति यथासमय अपना प्रादुर्भाव दिखा- 
येगी; यदि उसे सुमाग पर ले जाकर उतसे काई लाभकारी काम लिया 
गया ते शिक्षा हुई; यदि उसे कुमाग में जाने दिया गया ते! उस व्यक्ति- 
विशेष की हानि हुई और साथ हो समाज को हानि हुई । एक उदा- 
हरण लीजिए | समाज की दृष्टि से चारो करना पाप है; परन्तु क्या 
ale यह कह सकता है कि चोरी के लिए विशेष शक्तियां के विकास 
की आवश्यकता नहीं | चोर को दृष्टि di होनी चाहिए, श्रवण-शक्ति 
प्रबल हानो चाहिए, सर्दी गर्मी आदि सहने को शक्ति होनी चाहिए, 
शरीर में बल तथा मन में साहस हाना चाहिए; परिश्रम को शक्ति होनी 
चाहिए, और कूदने, उचकने, दौड़ने, युद्ध करने आदि का अभ्यास होना 
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चाहिए, एवम्‌ अपने साथियों के लिए प्राणेत्सग तक करने को हिम्मत 
हानी चाहिए। हम पूछ सकते हैं कि उपयुक्त गुणों में से कौन सा 
गुण हेय है। इसका एक ही उत्तर हो सकता है कि ये सब गुण उपादेय 
हैं, परन्तु चोर इनका उपयोग दुष्कर्म में करता है इसलिए उसमें सब 
हेय हा जाते हैं। किसी सेनापति में वे ही गुण अत्यन्त श्लाघ्य समभे 
जाते हैं। 


यदि बहो व्यक्ति जे आज चोर कहलाता है बचपन में gén पाता 
झर वे ही गुण सीखता जो उसने चोरी के लिए सीखे तो आज वही 
व्यक्ति आदर का पात्र होता; उसकी शक्ति “परेषां परिपीडनाय” न 
होकर “रक्षणाय”? होती | उसमें प्राकृतिक शक्ति का बीज था, उसका 
विकास हुआ, परन्तु कोई मागदशक न था, इसलिए उस शक्ति से 
उसने चारी का काम लिया; यदि समुचित शिक्षा होती तो उसी शक्ति 
के विकास से वही व्यक्ति समाज का भूषण होता। हमारा तात्पर्य 
यह हे कि उचित शिक्षा से प्राकृतिक शक्तियों का विकास कराया जाता 


है ता धर्म, समाज आदि का कल्याण हाता है। अत: मनुष्य के लिए 


शिक्षा की अत्यन्त आवश्यकता है। 


शिक्षा? शब्द एक भ्रामक शब्द हे। कोई लोग समते होंगे कि 
बच्चों का पाठशाला भेजना, उनको वहाँ किताब पढ़ लेना या अपना नांम 
लिख लेना सिखाना हो शिक्षा है। हम कहेंगे कि यह सब काम तो 
शिक्षा का एक छोटा सा अङ्ग है। अकबर बादशाह निरक्षर था, 
तथापि वह अशिक्षित नहीं था। शिक्षा का सबसे अच्छा wey ते यह 
हाना चाहिए कि शिक्षित व्यक्ति की समग्र शक्तियों का विकास सरल 
से सरल रीति से इस प्रकार हो कि उनसे समाज का अधिक से अधिक 
कल्याण हो । _ | 

wr हमें देखना है कि मनुष्य की शिक्षा कब से प्रारम्भ होती है, 
उसका भार किस पर होता है। हिन्दू शाखरों क अनुशीलन से पता 
चलेगा कि जब प्राणी गर्भ में हो रहता है तब उसकी माता के देखने, 
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सुनने, विचारने का प्रभाव प्राणी पर पड़ता है, अतः आयुर्वेद में तथा 
पुराणों में विशेष विधि बतलाई गई है कि गर्भिणी को केसी कैसी कथाये 
सनानो चाहिएँ । उदाहरणाथ महाभारत में विदुला और उसके पुत्र 
का.संबाद दिया है। उसकी महिमा यों कही गई है-- 





इदं पुंसवनं चेव वीराजननमेव च । 

अभीच्णं गभिणी श्रत्वा ध्र वं बीरं प्रजायते ॥ 
विद्याशूरं तपःशूरं दानशूर तपस्विनम्‌ | 

न्राहम्या श्रिया दीप्यमानं साधुवादे च सम्मतम्‌ |I 
1्र्चिष्मन्तं बलोपेतं महाभागं महारथम्‌ | 
धतिमन्तमनाधृष्यं जेतारमपराजितम्‌ ।। 
नियन्तारमसाधूनां गोप्तारं धंमेचारिणाम्‌ | 

SER क्षत्रिया सूते वीरं सत्यपराक्रमम्‌ ॥ 


वीर बालक अभिमन्यु ने चक्रव्यूह-भेदन को कथा माठ-कुक्षि-स्थित होकर 
सुनी थी, उसका प्रभाव महाभारत युद्ध में दिखलाई दिया | 


. उत्पत्ति के पश्चात्‌ बच्चा कुछ दिनों तक माता ही के पास रहता है, 
और जेसी शिक्षा माता उस समय दे सकती है उसका बड़ा गहरा 
संस्कार होता है। पिता, भाई, बहन, कुटुम्बी, सम्बन्धी, पड़ोसी, 
नौकर-चाकर--सभी का सम्पक बालक को द्वोता है और सभी उसके 
आदिगुरु बनते हैं। बच्चों को कच्चा घड़ा कहा गया है; उन पर जेसा 
रडु पहले चढ़ जाता है वही स्थायी हा जाता है। उन्हें अनुकरण 
करने की शक्ति ऐसी प्रबल होती है कि भला बुरा जा कुछ भी वे देखते 
सुनते हैं उसे शिक्षारूप से ग्रहण कर लेते हैं। उन्हें अच्छे बुरे में विवेक 
करने की शक्ति उस समय नहीं होती, उन्हें उस समय जो जो इन्द्रिय- 
रुचिकर होता है वहीं सववस्व तथा ग्राह्य प्रतीत हाता है। ऐसी दशा में 
यदि उचित शिक्षा न हुई ते उनका जीवन सदा के लिए भ्रष्ट हा जाता 
है। यदि माता-पिता को उचित शिक्षा देने के योग्य हम मान भी 
@ ते भी उन्हें इतना अवकाश कहाँ कि अपने बच्चों को देख-रेख रात 
दिन वे रख सके । उन्हें विवश grex अपने बच्चे किसी ऐसे व्यक्ति 
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को ,सौंप देने पड़ते हैं जे उन पर दृष्टि wa, उन्हें राने न दे, उनको 
रक्षा TA, उनको खिलाये--खिलाने से मतलब भोजन देने से नहीं, 
किन्तु खेल कराने से है। इस निबन्ध का शीषंक “बाल-खिलावन?” 
हमने इसी अर्थ में रक्खा है। बाल-खिलवन का महत्त्व बहुत बड़ा है, 
जैसा कि हम आगे देखेंगे । 

“खेलना? क्रिया का प्रेरणार्थक रूप 'खिल्ाना? या “खेलाना? है। 
बालकों को खेल में लगाना, उनके साथ खेलना, और तद्द्वारा उन्हें 
आपवश्यक शिक्षा देना बाल-खिलावन हे! हम लोग किसी भी सांसा- 
रिक विषय में इतना प्रमाद नहीं करते जितना बाल-खिल्ावन में करते 
हैं। कुछ भाग्यशाली घरों को बात Ag दीजिए; हम साधारण जनता 
को लक्ष्य में रखकर कह सकते हें कि बच्चों का Gara के लिए प्रायः 
वही व्यक्ति चुना जाता है जे अन्य किसी काये के योग्य न हो। 
पिता को कचहरी जाना है, माता को ‘ae कारज नाना जंजाला है;? 
बड़ा भाई अपनी पढ़ाई में व्यस्त है, छोटो बहन इस योग्य नहीं कि घर 
का कायं कर सके, इसलिए कभी कभी बच्चे का रख लेती है। यदि | 
कोई लंगड़े-लूले, अन्धे, आलसी, वृद्ध, रोटी के दास, दूर के कोई 
| नातेदार मिल गये ते यह महान्‌ कार्य उनके fage कर दिया गया, j 
E मानों उनकी treat का मूल्य इसी सेवा-द्रारा वसूल करने की चेष्टा i 
- को गई। ऐसे अशक्त व्यक्ति के अभाव में नोकर या नौकरानी पर यह 
भार Ga गया; सो भी नौकर ऐसा जो घर का अन्य कोइ काये 
करने में समर्थ न हो । तात्पये यह है कि सबसे रद्दी, सबसे ARR, 
सबसे मूख, सबसे गन्दे, और सबसे अशक्त व्यक्ति को यह महान्‌ काये 
सौंपा जाता है। परिणाम वही होता है जो ऐेसो दशा में होना 
चाहिए, अर्थात्‌ बच्चा शरीर में, मन में, धर्म में, समाज में, विद्या में, 
तथा अन्य सब आवश्यक बातों में उसी निकम्मे का अनुकरण करता हे, 
उसी की सर्दथा-त्याज्य शिक्षा ग्रहण करता है, और दूषित संस्कारों से 
परिभावित होकर आगामी गुरुओं को भारभूत हो. जाता है। इससे 

बड़ा प्रमाद AN क्या हा सकता 81 
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लोग समभते हैं कि शिक्षा का स्थान स्कूल है। इसके मानने में 
` हमें कोई आपत्ति नहीं। स्कूलों द्वारा बहुत कुछ किया जा सकता 
है; परन्तु यह तभी द सकता है जब स्कूलों को भ्रच्छी सामग्री मिले, 
अर्थात्‌ ऐसे बच्चे मिले जिन्हें प्राथमिक शिक्षा ठोक मिली हो, जिनकी 
मानसिक इृत्तियाँ दूषित न g गई हे! । बाल-खिलावन को हम मकान 
की पहली मंजिल से तुलना कर सकते हैं, और स्कूली शिक्षा का दूसरी 
मंजिल से जब पहली मंज़िल सड़ी गलो sat और लोनेदार मिट्टी से, 
तथा घुनी हुई लकड़ो से बन गई ता उस पर को दूसरी मंजिल सुन्दर, 
eg और वास-योग्य केसे हो सकतो है ? प्रथम संस्कारों का दूरीकरण 
एक कठिन समस्या हे। इसलिए यदि बालकों at समुचित शिक्षा 
देनी है, यदि उनका जीवन सुधारना है, तो उनके खेलानेवाले चुन कर 
रखने चाहिएँ | हमारी धारणा ता यह हे कि खेलानेवाले का महत्त्व 
अध्यापक से अधिक है। यदि छः वर्ष से पहले को अवस्था में खेल द्वारा 
अच्छी शिक्षा दी जा सके ते आगे का कार्य अत्यन्त सुगम हो जाय | 
- पाश्‍चात्य विद्वानों और विदुषियों ने खेलाने का महत्व समझ कर किंडर- 
गार्टन और मांटेसोरी विधि की आयोजना को है। इन विधियों से 
खेल-द्वारा ही समुचित शिक्षा दी जाती है। परन्तु हमारे निर्धन देश 
में इन सबकी शुंजायश कहाँ ? तथापि इन पाश्चात्य विधानों में कोई 
ऐसी दैवी शक्ति नहीं छिपी है जा हमारे अकिंचन भाइयों के लिए सर्वथा 
gaa हे।। थोड़ा सा ध्यान देने पर और मनोविज्ञान के थोड़े से 
सिद्धान्त समझ लेने पर हमारा कत्तव्य हमको मालूम हो सकता है। 
कुछ उदाहरणों द्वारा हम अपना भाव प्रकट करने की चेष्टा करते हैं । 


जिस व्यक्ति पर बच्चों के खेलाने का भार दिया गया हो उसे 
waisted सिद्धान्तो पर ध्यान देना चाहिए:-- 

(१) बच्चा को प्राकृतिक शक्ति हो उन्हें खेल के लिए 
प्रेरित करतो है। इस स्वयं-सिद्ध प्रेरणा का निदान areal’ ने कई 
प्रकार से बतलाया हे— 
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(क) शरीर के प्रत्येक अवयव का सम्बन्ध सस्तिष्क या पृष्ठ-वंश के 
साथ दो प्रकार के स्नायु-तन्तुओं द्वारा होता है। जो स्नायु-तन्तु ज्ञाने- 
feat अर्थात्‌ आँख, कान, नाक, जिह्वा और त्वचा द्वारा प्राप्त ज्ञान को 
मस्तिष्क तक ले जाते d उन्हे हम शान-तन्लु (Sensory Nerves) 
कहते हैं; और जो तन्तु मस्तिष्क की आज्ञा मांस-पेशियों एवम शरीर के 
अन्य अवयवों तक ले जाते हैं उन्हें हम आ्राज्ञा-तन्तु (Motor Nerves) 
कहते हैं। वस्तुतः सम्पूण शारीरिक काय्यो का सञ्चालन इन्हीं दोनों 
प्रकार के तन्तुओं के अधोन है। wad की बीमारी में ये ही तन्तु 
बेकाम WT जाते हैं जिससे न ते चुटकी काटने की पीड़ा का ज्ञान 
हो और न हाथ-पैर आदि रुग्ण अंगों का संचालन हो सके | 


साधारण कामें के लिए जितनी शक्ति को आवश्यकता है उससे 
अधिक शारीर में रहती है; विशेषतः बच्चों के शरीर में ते बहुत ही 
अधिक रहती है। उस शक्ति का व्यय होना भी आवश्यक है। बच्चों 
को वैसे काम ते करने नहीं होते जैसे सयानों को धनापाजन के लिए 
करने होते हैं, अतः उनको बची हुई शक्ति का व्यय खेल के द्वारा होता 
है। यदि बच्चे में खेल की उत्तेजना न हा ता समभना चाहिए कि 
उसमें शक्ति की बहुत.बड़ी कमी है। उसका ठीक उपचार करना चाहिए | 


शक्ति का व्यय इस प्रकार होता हे कि ज्ञान-तन्तु्रों के द्वाराजो 
कुछ भी ज्ञान मस्तिष्क को प्राप्त होता हे उसके उत्तर में आज्ञावाहक 
तन्तु शरीर को भिन्न भिन्न मांसपेशियों के! निरन्तर उत्तजित करते रहते 
हैं जिससे We, Sea, उठाने, तोड्ने, नाचने, कूदने आदि कमे में वे 
मांसपेशिया लगी रहती हैं। जिस बच्चे से हाथ पैर न डुलाया जाता 
हा, जिसके ge में मक्खियाँ भनभनातो रहती हें, वह चाहे अपने 
माता-पिता की दृष्टि में भले ही सीधा और भला बच्चा माना जाता हो, 
मनोविज्ञानवेत्ता की दृष्टि में ता वह अधूरा ही है। चिलबिलापन बच्चों 
का आवश्यक भूषण है और खेल उनका आवश्यक काये है | 


(ख) खेल में शक्ति का व्यय तो अवश्य होता है, परन्तु उस व्यय 
को हानि नहीं कह सकते । उसी व्यय के द्वारा सच्ची शिक्षा मिलती 
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है। मांसपेशियों के ठीक ठीक संचालन के बिना सासारिक वस्तुओं 
का यथाथे परिचय नहीं प्राप्त होता । यदि परिचय-प्राप्ति ही शिक्षा का 
लक्ष्य होता ता इतने ही से काम चल जाता । परन्तु बच्चों को इससे 
भी एक दर्जा और आगे बढ़ना होता है। उन्हें प्रत्येक परिचय का 
कुछ न कुछ उत्तर देना होता है; उस पर अपना मनोगत भाव प्रकट करना 
होता है। भाव का प्रकट करना ही जीवन है; बच्चों के लिए वही खेल 
है। इसलिए बच्चों के खेल को दैवी सम्पत्ति समझना चाहिए। 

(२) बच्चों की प्राकृतिक शक्ति अनेक रूपों में मादुभंत 
हे।ती है। agaa करना, प्रेम करना, घृणा करना, डरना, विविध 
वस्तुओं के तोड़ने फोड़ने तथा उन्हें फिर से बनाने को चेष्टा करना, विविध 
विषयों को जिज्ञासा रखना, दूसरों के बराबर पहुँचना तथा उनसे आगे 
बढ़ जाने की चेष्टा करना, सम्पत्ति रखने तथा स्वामी बनने को स्पृहा 
रखना आदि अनेक रूप हैं जिनमें प्राकृतिक शक्ति प्रकट होतो है। परन्तु 
शक्ति-विकास के सब रूप एक साथ नहीं आते, किसी का प्रादुर्भाव 
पहले होता है किसी का पीछे, किसी का और भी पीछे । जिस रूप 
में किसी शक्ति का प्रादुर्भाव हो रहा दो उसी के अनुकूल सामग्री का 
उपस्थित करना अत्यन्त आवश्यक हे। बच्चा उस समय dul ही 
` सामग्री चाहता है, और यद्यपि उसके अभाव में अन्य वस्तुओं से काम 
चलाने की चेष्टा करता है, तथापि बिना उचित सामग्री के शिक्षा 
अधूरी रह जाती है । बड़ी कठिनाई तो यह है कि किसी भो शक्ति के 
प्रादुर्भाव तथा विकास का समय नपा तुला सा रहता है; यह बात नहीं 
है कि जब जो विषय चाहो सिखा सकोगे; यदि प्रादुभोव का समय 
कोरा निकल जायेगा ता फिर बच्चे को उस विषय से सदा के लिए हाथ 
धाना पड़ेगा । हाँ, यह हो सकता है कि प्रादुर्भाव के समय उचित 
सामग्री देकर कुछ परिचय तथा ज्ञान और अभ्यास पैदा कर लिया 
जाये, तब उस विषय की जिज्ञासा पीछे तक बनी रहेगी और उसका 
विकास पीछे भी हो सकेगा | 

(३) शक्ति के सदुपयोग और दुरुपयोग हो से बच्चा 


अच्छा या बुरा बनता है। शक्ति तो प्राकृतिक है, उसकी धारा 
F. 23 
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ते बहेगी ही ; उसे या ता उचित माग द्वारा ले जाकर उपजाऊ भूमि 
के सींचने में ला सकते हैं, या उसे ऊसर में बहा सकते हैं या उससे 
घर गिरा सकते ui वह धारा रुकेगी नहीं, कहीं न कहीं जायेगी 
झार कोई न कोई काये करेगी। अच्छे अभिभावकों, अच्छे खेलाने 
वालों भर अच्छे अध्यापकों का काये यही है कि उस प्राकृतिक 
शक्ति को अच्छे काम में लगा दें, उसे बुरे माग पर न जाने Qo जितने 
सद्गुण हैं सब खेल ही खेल में सिखाये जा सकते हें । महामना पूज्य श्री 
पंडित मदनमोहन मालवीय सरीखे महापुरुषों के बाल्यकाल में किसी 
सच्चरित्र उदारहृदय विज्ञ ने उन्हें Gara का गौरव प्राप्त किया होगा । 





मुझे भय है कि उपय्युक्त वैज्ञानिक विषय लिखने में cama आ 
गया है, वह सरस नहीं हो सका; अतः निबन्ध-समाप्ति से प्रथम 
कुछ व्यावहारिक उदाहरण देने को चेष्टा करता हूँ । 

(१) बच्चों में क्रियाशीलता इतनी अधिक होतो है कि जिस 
क्रियां में अधिक कार्य को सम्भावना होती है वही कार्य वे अधिक 
पसन्द करते हें। किसी बच्चे को बुलाइए कि ga, इधर आओ, 
सुन्न हमारे पास आओ, लल्लू SRI सुन लो, तो प्रायः वह नहीं 
आयेगा, पीछे हटेगा, दूर भागेगा, या खड़ा खड़ा हँसता रहेगा | 
परन्तु उससे कहिए कि वह TAT उठा कर मुझे दे दो, वह लोटा 
मेरे पास रख दो, तो तुरन्त हो वह आज्ञा का पालन करेगा। 

(२) बच्चों में लज्जा भी होती है; परन्छु वह जिज्ञासा से हार 
जाती है। बाहर से आकर आप बच्चे को पुकारते हैं ता वह अति 
शीघ्र ऊपर से उतर आता है, परन्तु आड़ में खड़ा होकर बार बार 
झाकता है और मुस्कराता हे, पास नहीं आता । उस समय यदि आप 
कह दें कि देखो मेरे हाथ में स्याही कहाँ से लग गई या इस फूल में 
कितनी पंखुड़ियाँ हैं, तो वह एकदम आपके पास चला आयेगा | ऐसी 
दशा में आपको झूठ न बोलना चाहिए, किसी सच्चे विषय को ओर 


उसे आकृष्ट करना चाहिए l 
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(3) भवभूति ने लिखा है कि “aama हि gaaat विवृतद्वार- 
मिवोपज्ञायते?, अर्थात्‌ अपने सगे के सामने दुःख का द्रवाज्ञा सा 
खुल जाता है। यह बात बच्चों पर बहुत घटतो है। यदि कोई 
बच्चा गिर पड़ता है, या उसको डँगलो कहां कुचल जाती है ते साव- 
धान होकर वह इधर-उधर देखता है। अगर आप मुँह दूसरी ओर 
फेर कर यह प्रकट करें कि आपने वह घटना नहीं देखो तो बच्चा 
चुपचाप उठकर चला जाता है या दूसरे काम में लग जाता है। 
परन्तु यदि आप सहानुभूति दिखाने के लिए उससे प्रश्‍न करने लगते हैं 
या उधर दौड़ते हैं तो वह अवश्य रोने लगता है। अधिक चोट लग जाने 
पर यह बात नहीं होती, तब तो बच्चा अवश्य ही रोने लगता है | 

(४) “शिशूनां रोदनं बलम्‌??, अर्थात्‌ बच्चों का एक-मात्र बल रोना 
है । रोदन दुःख, असहायता, और असामर्थ्य का सूचक है । सम्भव है 
कि siel फटकारने से बच्चा चुप हो जाये, परन्तु यह उपाय एंक रोग 
दूर करके उससे बड़ा दूसरा रोग पैदा करना है। बच्चा सहम जाता है 
तो उसक्री विकासमान आत्मा संकुचित हो जाती है। दुःख का कारण 
दूर करना, बच्चे के मन में यह भाव पैदा करना कि तुम्हारा सामर्थ्य ही 
उसका साम्य है और वह असहाय नहीं है, ठीक उपाय है। उसका मन 
किसी रोचक विषय पर लगा देना दूसरा उपाय है। 

(५) बच्चों में बदला लेने का भाव बड़ा प्रबल होता है। यदि बच्चा 
पृथ्वी पर गिर पड़े और आप पृथ्वी को पीटना प्रारम्भ करें, यह दिखलाते 
हुए कि हे भूमि, तुमने मेरे बच्चे का गिराया तो मैं भी तुम्हें दण्ड देता हूँ, 
तो बच्चे को सन्तोष हो जाता है, और वह प्रसन्न होकर आपका अनुकरण 
करते हुए Wal का पीटने लगता है | यह धारणा कुछ अंश तक तो उचित 
है, क्योंकि सांसारिक जीवन में बदला लेने को आवश्यकता होतो है; परन्तु 
इसका समर्थन सर्वदा नहीं करना चाहिए। या तो दण्ड्य वस्तु की 
दयनोयता प्रकट करनी चाहिए या बच्चे का दोष स्पष्ट प्रकट करना 
चाहिए । जैसे, feng को क्यों मारते हो, बेचारा निबल है, देखो भाग 
नहीं सकता, टूट जायेगा, जाने दो, अब तुम्हारी TS फिर कभो न 
कुचलेगा | या, किवाड़ का क्या दोष है, तुमने स्वयं उसमें डेंगली डालो 
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थो, अब ऐसा काम कभी न करना । इन उपायों से दया का भाव बढ़ता 


है, तथा अपने दोषों के जानने की आदत पड़तो है, और बच्चा सचेत 
रहना सीखता है । 

(६) एक अनुभवी डाकूर ने “न करो”? के सिद्धान्त का खण्डन किया 
है । उसका मत है कि बच्चों का निषेधात्मक आज्ञाये' देना मानो उन्हें 
AMAA बनाना है | 'यह घड़ी मत gAV, “उसे देखकर मत हँँसो?, 
“किताब न नोचो?, “चारपाई पर से न कूदो? आंदि आज्ञाओं का पालन 
बाल-स्वभाव के प्रतिकूल है। यदि बच्चों से ऐसी आज्ञाओं का पालन 
कराना है तो उन्हें दूसरे रूप में प्रकट करना चाहिए | इसके लिए दो ही 


बातें हो सकती हैं; या तो जिस बात का निषेध करना है उससे अधिक 


रोचक किसी बात पर बच्चे का ध्यान sige किया जाय, जेसे घड़ी को 
हटाकर चमकीला खिलौना दे दिया जाय, किताब wat करके नोचने के 
लिए फूल दे दिये जायें, या यदि बच्चे में पर्याप्त समक आगई है तो उस 
विशेष कर्म से हानि उसे समभा दी जाय, जेसे, घड़ी गिर पड़ेगी ते टूट 
जायगी, फिर खटखट नहीं करेगी, तब क्या सुनोगे; चारपाई पर से कूदने 
में तुम्हारे पैर में चोट लग सकतो है, इधर ज़मीन पर कूदो, देखें कितना 
कूद सकते हो । | 
(७) बच्चों का काम है गिरना पड़ना, लोटना | इससे कपड़े बहुत 
गन्दे हो जाते हैं। साधारण स्थिति के कुटुम्ब के लिए अधिक कपड़े 
बनवाना असम्भव है, उधर बच्चे को गन्दा रखना भी बुरा है। परिणाम 
यह होता है कि या तो वह नंगा छोड़ दिया जाता है जिससे गलियों का 
Te गाबार उस पर पड़ता है, या सदा गोद में रक्‍खा जाता है। सदा 
गोद में रखने से बच्चा निर्बल हो जाता है, एक तो उसके हाथ-पैर नहीं 
चलते, दूसरे सयाने आदमी का निःश्वास, पसीना, शारीरिक उष्णता 
बच्चे पर बुरा प्रभाव डालतो है, इसो तरह सूखा रोग हो जाता है । बच्चे 
को सदा एक ही ओर गोद में रखने से उसके शरीर का जो भाग दबता है 


वह निर्बल हो जाता है | m 
(c) संसार में किसी को भी सभो इच्छाओं की पूत्ति नहीं हो सकतो; 


सबकी मन मारना पड़ता है, हानि सहन करनो पड़ता है। यदि ऐसी 
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सहन-शक्ति खेल में पैदा को जाय तो सयानेपन में इतना कष्ट न उठाना 

पड़े । खिलौना टूट जाने पर बच्चा दुःखी होगा, परन्तु तुरन्त ही दूसरा 

खिलौना न दे देना चाहिए; हानि-सहन को टेव डालनी चाहिए। एक 

बच्चा यदि दूसरे का खिलौना ले भागे तो उसे छोन कर वापस करना 

चाहिए, और बातों से यह भाव प्रकट कर देना चाहिए कि स्वामित्व 
अपनी ही वस्तु का अच्छा होता हे । लालायित होने पर भी अनुचित 

वस्तु बच्चे का न मिलनी चाहिए; उसे यह प्रतीत हो जाना चाहिए कि 

वह जा जा चाहे सभी उसे नहीं मिल सकता । यह सब अभ्यास घीरे 

धीरे डालना चाहिए । 

(£) सबसे अधिक प्रमाद भोजन के विषय में होता है। बच्चे के 
मुँह से रोने का शब्द निकला कि अबोध माता ने उसे दूध पिलाना प्रारम्भ 
कर दिया; मानो दूध पिलाना उसके लिए उत्कोच है। ऐसा नहीं होना 
चाहिए | भोजन के लिए समय नियत होने चाहिए | इसकी पाबन्दी न 
करने से ही बच्चा अनेक रोगों का अड्डा बन जाता है | 

(१०) कोई कोई बच्चे बड़े हठी होते हैं; किसो बात पर इठ ठान लेते 
हें तो फिर नहीं मानते ऐसी दशा में हठ का उत्तर हठ से देना भूल 
है, और बालक की आत्मा को निर्बल करना है। मेरा तात्पय यह नहीं 
कि बालक जिस किसो बात के लिए हठ करे उसको पूत्ति अवश्य ही को 
जाय | किसी प्रकार उसका मन उस विषय से हटा लेना, और अनुकूल 
समय पर उससे उचित काम कराना ही इसका उपाय है। हठ के 
आवेश में बालक आपको बात नहीं सुनेगा; इसलिए उस समय उसे 
उपदेश देना ही न चाहिए । आवेश हट जाने पर आप अपनो इच्छा की 
पूत्ति करा सकते हैं | 

(११) दण्ड का प्रभाव उसके भाव से होता हे | हँस हस कर आप 
जितने थप्पड़ चाहें बालक को मार लें, वह उन्हें प्रसाद ARANT, परन्तु 
मुंह रूखा करके यदि आप इतना हो कह दें कि जाओ तुम अच्छे बालक 
नहीँ हो, तो बालक Sal हा जायगा | दण्ड का बहुत सा काम प्रेम से 
हो सकता है, तथापि किसी समय यदि दण्ड देना हो उचित समभा 
जाय तो वह हलके से हलका हो, और बच्चे को यह पूर्णे प्रतीत xx कि 
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अमुक दोष या अपराध के बदले में यह दण्ड दिया गया है। यदि ऐसी 
प्रतोति उसे हो जायगी at वह फिर वह अपराध न करने को चेष्टा करेगा, 
झर दण्ड देने पर रोयेगा नहीं, किन्तु वीरता के साथ उसे सहन कर 
लेगा। यह अच्छी आदत है। हमारे शाख्कारो ने तो राय दो हे 
कि “लालयेत्‌ पञ्च वर्षाणि’? | लालन के साथ साथ, बिना ताडन के ही, 
दण्ड हा सकता है | 
(१२) धनी लोग निधनों तथा अपने आश्रित जनों को प्रायः बडो 
तुच्छ दृष्टि से देखते हैं और अपनी उचित अथवा अनुचित आज्ञाओं तथा 
इच्छाओं को बड़ा महत्त्व देते हैं। इस ङुनोति का सूत्रपात उनके बचपन 
में ही होता है; बच्चाजी जा जा इच्छा करते हैं सबकी ga होतो है, 
जिसको गाली देते हैं या कटु वचन कहते हें वह रोटो के लोभ से सब 
सुन लेता है। यदि किसी ने कुछ उपदेश देने की हिम्मत भी की ते अन्य 
आश्रित जनों ने उसको खबर वहों ले लो । क्या हो अच्छा हो यदि इस 
धींगाधींगी की इतिश्रो बचपन में ही कर दी जाय। उपाय कठिन नहीं 
है, परन्तु उस उपाय के करनेवाले दुलम हैं। साम्यवाद के द्वारा शायद 
यह रोग हंट सके | —c— 
ऊपर की कतिपय बातें हमने उदाहरणार्थ लिखी हैं । यह विषय बड़ा 
गहन है; इस पर तो एक बडी पुस्तक की आवश्यकता है। यदि विचार- 
शील लोग इस विषय पर ध्यान दें तो लोक का बडा हित हो सकता है। 
बाल-खिलावन का बडा मह्त्व हे । बाल्यकाल में आये हुए संस्कार 
बड़े दृढ़ और स्थायी होते हैं; वे संस्कार नीव हैं जिन पर भारी प्रासाद 
बनाया जा सकता है । मेरो धारणा तो यह है कि जितने भी ee चरित्र- 
वाले, उपकारी, विचारशोल, और सर्वतोभावेन अनुकरणीय, महापुरुष हैं, 
उनके इन सद्गुणों का बीज-वपन उनके बाल्यकाल में ही हुआ होगा । 
संगति का प्रभाव अकाट्य है; बालकों की संगति उनके खेलानेवालों से 
होतो है और उन्हीं का प्रभाव उन पर पड़ता है। अतः बाल-खिलावन का 
भार लेनेवालों को आदशीयोग्य होना चाहिए । तथास्तु | 
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THE MURUNDA DYNASTY AND THE DATE OF É ze 


PADALIPTA 


1. There are, apart from the inscription of Samudra- 
gupta on the Allahabad Pillar, two references worthy of 
notice, bearing on the dynastic title Murunda (that is the 
Kushanas).! It seems that the line of rulers described as 
sahanusahi-Saka-Murunda were called popularly in India 
as Murundas in their time. In Jaina texts we find a 
Murunda ruler at Pataliputra who sends his envoy 
(data) to the king of Peshawar (Purisapura). This 
envoy, who put up with the royal minister in that capital, 
found too many Buddhist monks there. Each time the 


Patna envoy came out of his lodging-place to go to the 


palace for audience, the first sight he met with was that of 
a Buddhist monk which he regarded as inauspicious. 
The Peshawar minister told him that the capital was full 
of them, that is, he would not be able to avoid them.” 


2. ‘This shows that at Pataliputra the Buddhist monk 


had become a rare phenomenon, and the envoy was 
probably an orthodox Brahmanical Hindu. ‘The condi- 
tion of Peshawar, which was the capital of apparently an 





! J.B. 0. R. S., XVI, 287-289, 303-304. 


^  Avaéáyaka-Brhadvritti, U. I, P. 3. Muni  Kalyüna- 
vijayaji has kindly sent the gaí£ha relating to the envoy’s visit 


to Peshawar:— 
पाडलमुरुंडदूते पुरिसपुरसचिवमेलणावासा i 
भिक्खू असडण age दिणभि रण्णो सचिव पुच्छा ॥ 


टीका:---पाटलपुत्र नगरे ytet नाम राजा। तदीयदूतस्य पुरुषपुरे नगरे 


THA | 


F. 24 


वृद्दत्कल्पभाष्यचुणिं | 
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important king to whom the envoy was deputed, indicates 
that it was the capital of Kanishka or his predecessor. 
The Murunda ruler at Pataliputra was evidently a 
Murunda provincial governor. 

3. This incidentally fixes the time of the Jaina 
teacher Padalipta whose religious instructions to the 
Murunda of Pataliputra are noted in several Jaina texts 
including the  Prabhavaka-caritra. The Prakrit gathas 
relating the curing of the head-trouble of the Murunda by 
Padalipta and his consequent conversion are old materials. 
The medieval Jaina works give his time about 484 A.M. 
(J. R. A. S., 1925, p. 86) which is a little too high. 

4. ‘The definite statement that a king with his capital 
at Peshawar was a contemporary of the Murunda of Patali- 
putra will not allow Padalipta to be placed in 484 A.M. (43 
B. C) That the time referred to is that of Kanishka is 
further corroborated by Padalipta’s controversy with 
Nagarjuna’ who is associated with Kanishka. 

5. I have given the Puranic calculation as ending 
the Murundas about 243—247 A.D. (J. B. O. R. S, XVI. 
289). About this time, an important king is mentioned 
in Chinese works as ruling in India and bearing the 
name Murunda (Mu-lun). An embassy was sent to India 
by the king of Funan (Indo-China) who heard about 
India from an Indian merchant, about 240 A.D. When 
the embassy returned sometime between 244 and 252 A.D. 
animperial Chinese ambassador met an Indian at the Court 
of Funan who gave the name of the king in Indian as 

Mu-lun.2 ‘This Indian had reached there with the Funan 
embassy which returned from India about 244 A.D. The 


1 Shamasastry, J. R. A. S., 1925, p. 85, Padalipta could not 
have been a contemporary of Balamitra who lived long before 


and figures as a contemporary of Kalaka. 
2 Levi, cited by Finot in IHQ, I. 612, 
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embassy carried four Yüe-chi horses as a present from the 
Indian king (‘the king of India’) to the king of Funan. 
We have thus the information that the dynastic name 
current at the time was Murunda. The Puranas which 
describe the dynasty as Tukharas alternatively call them 
Murundas, the Vayu giving prominence to the latter 
appellation (J. B. O. R. S., XVI, 203). 


K. P. JAYASWAL 





NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY GUPTA 
HISTORY 


There is a passage in the Harsacarita of Bana which 
enumerates the instances of rulers coming to grief through 
their carelessness or over-confiding nature. Soon after the 
death of Rajyavardhana through treachery, Hargavar- 
dhana resolves to avenge his brother’s murder, and it is at 
this juncture that his friend, Skandagupta, Commandant of 
Elephants, while giving support to the resolution formed 
by the king, warns him against showing any tendency of 
universal confidingness by citing the instances of untimely 
death of princes who were not suíficiently vigilant. Fitz- 
Edward Hall was the first to draw the attention of the 
scholars to this passage, and he did so as early as 1859 by 
publishing a translation of it in the preface to his edition 
of Vasavadatta in the Bibliotheca Indica. He was followed 
by Bhau Daji, who in 1871 contributed a paper on the 
Discovery of Complete Manuscript Copies of Banas Harsa- 
carita, with an analysis of the more important portions. 
The paper appeared in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. X, 
p. 38 and ff, and as he was in possession of better 
copies, he was able to improve upon the translation of 
EK. E. Hall. It was not, however, till 1892 when the first 
Bombay edition appeared that the scholars were in posses- 
sion of the correct text of the original and also the com- 


. mentary of the erudite Sankararya. In 1897 was pub- 


lished the scholarly translation of the work into English 
by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas. And to complete 
the whole,a new edition of the Text and Commentary was 
brought out in 1909 by Prof. A. A. Führer in the Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. 
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Ever since the translation of the work by Cowell and 
Thomas was published, the Harsacarita is being’ tapped 
by many a scholar to yield all the historical information it 
contains. It is true that so far as the history of Harsa 
and his family is concerned, we have practically exhausted 
its contents. The passage, however, which records the 
cases of the rulers who through carelessness fell a prey to 
the machinations of their enemies has not attracted as 
much careful study as it deserves. This is all the more 
regrettable, because it bristles with political incidents 
which are exceedingly important for the ancient history of 
India. One such political episode is concerned with 
Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The 
words of the Harsacarita which describe this event is 
given in Extract A, and the gloss of Sankarürya on them 
in Extract B. This was all we knew about the Gupta 
emperor from the literary sources up till 1923 when our 
information was all of a sudden very much augmented 
irom two unexpected sources. One of the works then 
discovered by the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library of Madras was Srùgāra-prakāśa by Bhoja. It 
contained four passages (Extracts C—F) from a Sanskrit 
drama, till then unknown, which was called Devi-Candra- 
gupta and bore upon the adventurous life of the Gupta 
king. ‘Three of these were culled together in an interest- 
ing paper published by Mr. A. Rangasvami Sarasvati in 
the July number of Ind. Ant. for 1923. A really material 
addition to our knowledge was, however, made by Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, who, while announcing the discovery of 
the JVatyadarpana, a joint production of Ramachandra 
and Gunachandra, pupils of Hemachandra, preceptor 
of the Chaulukya king Kumarapala (A.D. 1145—1171), 
gives five important extracts (G—K) from the same 
drama. ‘They have been set forth in his paper 
appearing in the October-December number of the 
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Journal Asiatique for 1923. From an examination of 
these passages he rightly infers that Candragupta of 
this play must be Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. But he does not attempt at reconstructing the 
history of the time of this king, though the passages, brief 
as they are, throw a flood of light on this subject. It was 
the late Prof. R. D. Banerji, we are told, who first made 
this attempt in the Lectures he delivered before the Bena- 
res Hindu University in November 1924. Unfortunately 
these Lectures have not yet been published. A second 
attempt was recently made by Prof. A. S. Altekar of the 
same University, with the further help of two additional 
passages (Extracts L-M). He has set forth his views in 
the shape of a most informing article which has been pub- 
lished in the June number of the Jour. Bih. Or. Res. Soc., 
for 1928. This was followed by another article of his 
(J.B.O.R.A.S., 1929, p. 134ff) in which he draws the atten- 
tion of scholars to the story of Rawwal and Barkamaris as 
narrated in the Majmalu-t-Tawarikh, a work composed 
early in the 12th century A. D. ‘The story hassuch a 
great resemblance to the plot of the Devi-Candragupta 
that it may be judiciously used to fill in the details on 
which the extracts shed no light. It cannot therefore be 
doubted that Prof. Altekar has already done much towards 
the reconstruction of the Gupta history, but it cannot be 
denied that something still remains to be done. I there- 
fore give no excuse for attempting this reconstruction in 
my own way, knowing full well that some scholar will soon 
come after me who will push this enquiry one step further. 
To the extracts from the Devi-Candragupta brought to- 
gether by Mr. Rangswami Saraswati and Prof. Sylvain 
Levi I am able to add one, viz., from the Srngaraprakasa 
which I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi. 
The first question that arises is: Who is the author of 
the Devi-Candragupta? This question is answered by the 
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prose portion of Extract J which tells us that it was a 
production of Vigakhadatta. He must doubtless be the 
same Visakhadatta that composed the Mudra-Rakshasa. 
Now, let us consider what information is supplied about 
the early Gupta history. Extract G is most important in 
this connection. ‘The prose portion of it tells us that king 
(rajan) Ramagupta agreed to give over Dhruvadevi to 
the Saka in order to keep his subjects cheerful (prakrti- 
namaásvasanaya) and tried to dissuade (his brother) Kumara 
Candragupta from going in the garb of Dhruvadevi to 
kill the enemy. This is made quite clear inthe verses 
that follow where Ramagupta says that he is ready to 
forsake Dhruvadevi and court infamy simply for the 
sake of Candragupta. If we read between the lines, it 
seems that the enemy at first wanted Ramagupta to sur- 
render Candragupta to him but the Gupta king refused 
to comply with the demand, partially in consequence of 
his deep brotherly love to the latter but chiefly to quiet the 
minds of his people to whom the surrender of Candra- 
gupta would have caused grave dissatisfaction, and that it 
led ultimately to the compromise of the queen being 
handed over to the enemy. Candragupta, however, did 
not like this compromise and hit upon the expedient of 
meeting the enemy in the garb of the queen and killing 
him. In this fragment of history one point alone is not 
quite clear. 'The enemy in question is called simply the 
Saka. Prima facie this Saka appears to be some Saka 
king. Sankararya, however, gives us to understand a 
somewhat different thing, as-will be seen from Extract B. 
There he tells us distinctly that this Saka is not the Saka 
ruler, but rather Sakünam-ücüryah, ‘the preceptor of the 
Sakas? who was seeking for Dhruvadevi. At first thought, 
it is true that one does not feel inclined to accept this state- 
ment, and this was particularly so before the above extracts 
from the Devi-Candragupta were published. Because 
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Sankararya in his gloss also tells us that this Dhruvadevi 
was the wife of the brother (bhratr-jaya) of Candra- 
gupta, whereas the Gupta inscriptions are unanimous in 
telling us that she was Candragupta’s wife. This 
mystery, however, is now unravelled for us by the extracts 
given by Dr. Sylvain Levi, from which it is evident that 
originally she was the wife of Ramagupta but was after- 
wards married to Candragupta. If Sahkararya’s informa- 
tion is thus found correct when it was believed to be con- 
tradicted by all the known Gupta inscriptions, we have to 
believe him also when he says that the Saka in question is 
not the Saka king, but the preceptor of the Sakas. How 
exactly this preceptor forced the Gupta king to surrender 
his queen is not clear, and we must await the discovery of 
the whole manuscript of this drama, which, let us hope, will 
be announced before long. 

The next point that we have to consider is: where these 
hostilities between Sakacarya and Ramagupta could have 
taken place. Extract C shows that the enemy's camp was 
stationed at Alipura which, according to Mr. A. Ranga- 
svami Sarasvati, was wrongly changed into Aripura. This 
is supported by Extract A which also gives the reading 
Alipura. He may be right, but that does not enable us to 
identify the place. Perhaps more help is forthcoming in 
this matter from a careful consideration of the contents of 
Extract M, which Mr. Altekar was the first to bring to our 
notice but which he has apparently failed to utilise fully 
in this connection. The verse which forms the extract is 
addressed to a king and says that his praises are sung by 
the women of Kartikeya-nagara just in that Himalaya 
from where Sarma (v. l. Sena) gupta was forced to retreat 
after giving over his queen Dhruvasvamini to the king of 
the Khaéas, The name Dhruvasvamini and the incident of 
a king being compelled to surrender his queen to the 


enemy leave no doubt as to its being the political episode 
F. 25 
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dramatised in Devi-Candragupta. ‘There are however, two 
different names here to be accounted for. The import- 
ant of these is Sarma (v. l. Sena) gupta, instead of 
Ramagupta. But both of these seem to be misreadings, 
as we shall try to show later. As regards Khasa, 
it is almost the letters Sa-ka reversed. And as 
Khagas were perhaps known better than Sakas espe- 
cially in the Himalayan region the letters which were 
originally Sa-ka came naturally to be reversed and turned 
into Kha-éa with a slight change. Unfortunately Prof. 
Altekar separates Kartikeya from nagara and takes the 
former name to stand for Kumaragupta who in his opinion 
is the person addressed in this stanza. But why should 
Kartikeya stand for Kumaragupta, and not for Skanda- 
gupta, is far from clear. Secondly, why should the caves 
be taken to reverberate with the exploits of Kumaragupta 
or Skandagupta about which we knew nothing? On the 
other hand, the stanza attains to its fullest significance if we 
take it as addressed not to Kumüragupta, but to his father 
Candragupta II. Forin that case we can easily under- 
stand why the praises of this Candragupta are sung just 
in those Himalayan caves from where his brother had to 
effect an ignominious retreat by promising to surrender 
his wife Dhruvasvamini. ‘This seems to be the natural 
sense of the stanza. It is therefore advisable to take 
Kartikeya-nagara as one word. 

Now Gazetter, N.-W. P. (Vol. XI, p. 463 and p. 48, f.) 
tells us that Kartikeyapura lay in the valley of the Gomati 
and near the present village of Baijnath which is comprised 
in the Almora District of the U.P. and thus situated in 
the Himalayas. It is mentioned in the Devi-Purdna 
(Chap. IX) The town and district of Kartikeyapura are 
mentioned in the Pandukesvar copper-plate grant of 
Lalitaéuradeva, assigned to about the middle of the ninth 
century A.D. (Ind. Ani., Vol. XXV, p. 178 ff). Kartikeya- 
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pura is also mentioned in -the two TaleSvara charters 
(Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, pp. 115 and 118) of Dyutivarma 
which have been ascribed to about the sixth century. It 
will thus be seen that a place is still known in the Himala- 
yas, viz, Baijnath, which is still called Kartikeyapura and 
that it was in existence at least as early as the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. 

It thus appears that the fight between Ramagupta and 
the Sakapati took place not far from this place. Yt does 
not seem likely that the kingdom of the Sakapati, if he 
is supposed to be a member of the Ksatrapa family of 
Gujarat and Malwa, could have extended as far as the 
Himalayas. ‘This also shows that Sankararya is most pro- 
bably right in taking Sakapati as Sakanamacaryah. ‘This 
preceptor of the Sakas could stay on a hill top in a religious 
retreat, perhaps in subordination to a different king who 
ruled over those hills. 

Here perhaps the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh may be 
brought in for our help. For we are told that a former 
rebel of his father attacked Rawwal, that is, Ramagupta and 
put him to flight. Rawwal with his brother and nobles 
went to the top of a mountain where a strong fortress had 
been built. But the enemy got possession of the mountain 
by strategem, besieged the fort, and was near upon taking 
it Rawwal then sued for peace, and the enemy asked 
him to send his queen for himself and compel his chiefs . 
to send their girls for his officers. Just at this juncture 
his brother Barkamiaris came in and proposed to go to the 
enemy’s camp dressed like the queen, in accordance with 
his scheme which was explained and approved. This 
account shows that Ramagupta and his brother were 
hemmed in and defeated not on the plains in their capital 
at Pataliputra but on some mountain which, as Extract M 
shows, must have been situated near Kartikeya-nagara, 
that is, near Baijnüth on a hill top. It seems that Rama- 
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gupta had started on an expedition of conquest and was 
in the hills of Almora. And we shall not be far from right 
if we suppose that he was in the country of Kartripura 
which is described in the celebrated Allahabad pillar 
prasasti as one of the independent kingdoms on the frontier 
of Samudragupta's empire. It is possible that Samudra- 
gupta tried but failed to conquer this dominion. What he 
could not do his son might have attempted, but with what 
ignominious disaster we know. ‘The preceptor of the 
Sakas might have attacked Rimagupta and his party on 
behalf of his overlord, the ruler of Kartripura. ‘That both 
the Sakacarya and Ramagupta were in camp is clear from 
Extracts C and F. Itappears from other extracts (e.g., F.) 
that Ramagupta's queen, Dhruvasvamini had also come 
with him but stayed in a place assigned to rajakula. 

Here the information supplied by the Mujmalu-t- 
Tawarikh has to be supplemented or corrected in the 
light of the inference permissible from Extracts G and H. 
The Tawarikh says that when Rawwal sued for peace, 
the condition which his enemy insisted upon at the 
very outset was the surrender of the Queen. It, however, 
appears from the extracts that the preceptor of the Sakas 
stipulated at first that his younger brother Candragupta 
should be delivered. Fearing that this term of capitula- 
tion, if accepted, might incense his people with whom the 
latter was a favourite, Ramagupta had it altered and agreed 
to send his wife instead. ‘This is quite clear from the 
words prabrünam-aívàásanaya used in the introductory 
portion of Extract G and tvad-arthe yasasa saha parityakta 
maya devi in one of the verses following. We know, this 

made Candragupta indignant and he resolved to carry 
the stipulation through without bringing ignominy on 


their family. At the dead of the night he retired to a 


solitary place with his friend Atreya, the Vidishaka, with 
the object of propitiating Vetala. ‘There he was met by a 
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Cheti who came there with a dress won by Dhruvas- 

Amini, being directed to do so by some Ajjuka of the 
royal family with whom Candragupta was in confidence. 
He put on that dress and saw Ramagupta before departure. 
T'he interview of the two brothers is depicted in Extracts 
G. and H. which form part of Act II of the drama. It is 
in this interview that jealousy is aroused in the mind of 
Dhruvasvamini who by the double entendre of the words 
employed thought that her husband Ramagupta was con- 
versing not with his brother but some young lady. In 
spite, however, of the remonstrances of Ramagupta, Can- 
dragupta resolved to carry out his object. But it was 
necessary that he should go along with a female retinue. 
From the clause stri-vesa-jana-paivrlene in Sankararya’s 
gloss, it is plain that Candragupta was accompanied by 
some males dressed as female attendants. Some light is 
thrown: on this point by the 'Tawarikh referred to. From 
this account it seems that all the officers dressed their sons 
in like manner as damsels. Every one of them concealed 
a knife in his hair, and Candragupta besides carried a 
trumpet also concealed. When they reached the enemy’s 
camp, they were distributed as previously arranged, Can- 
dragupta to the rebel King and his attendants to the 
latter’s officers. When the King retired with Candra- 
gupta dressed as Dhruvasvamini, the latter ripped his belly 
with the knife and sounded the trumpet. When the other 
youths heard it, they did their work in an instant. All 
the officers of the army were thus slain. On hearing the 
trumpet, Ramagupta’s soldiers also sallied forth and exter- 


minated the foe.  Candragupta's ruse succeeded so . 


wonderfully that the enemy’s horsemen were all slain and 
cast down from the mountain. | 

After the narration of this event the Tawarikh goes on 
to say that Rawwal’s Wazir, Satar, that is, the prime- 
minister of Ramagupta thereupon excited the king's 
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suspicions against Barkamiris (=Vikramarka) or Can- 
dragupta and that the latter was therefore compelled to 
feign madness. ‘The words ‘feign madness’ cannot but 
arrest our attention. For as Extract K shows, Candra- 
gupta is twice introduced into Act V of the drama as 
kritak-onmatta, i.e, playing the role of a lunatic and as 
sv-Apaya-sankin and mandak-satru-bhita, i.e., ‘as fearing 
danger to his life’ and ‘being a little afraid of the enemy.’ 
There can be no doubt that these stage directions refer to 
Candragupta when he had killed the Saka preceptor and 
enhanced his fame and also his hold over the popular 
mind. In this way alone could he excite the suspicions of 
Ramagupta. That he had made short work of this pre- 
ceptor by this time is certain, because when he comes on 
the stage for the first time in Act Vina pravesa, he utters 
a verse describing the rise of the moon by saying that this 
luminary had by mere rising destroyed the heap of dark- 
ness, namely, all his enemies but had now entered upon the 
sky to step across the graha, that is (the eclipse of) Rahu. 
The first of these two events must refer to the destruction 
of the Saka preceptor and his party, and the second to the 


- machinations of Ramagupta through jealousy against him. 


Both the events must have come off before the commence- 
ment of Act V. If his dressing himself in the garb of 
Dhruvasvamini and taking leave of Ramagupta are shown 
in Act II, the event of finishing off the Saka preceptor and 
his soldiers must have come off in Act III. Probably about 
the end of Act III, or the beginning of Act IV, he comes 
to know about the malicious intentions of his brother 
Ramagupta. He must therefore have been forced to re. 
main in cognito somewhere. This perhaps explains why we 
have at least two stanzas quoted from Act IV, which are 
addressed by Kumara Candragupta to one Madhavasena 
as not only a ४९४४७ or prostitute but also 


who is represented | ट 
It seems that it was in her house that 


nayika or heroine. 
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he had concealed himself to escape from his brother's 
machinations and that it was here that he had conceived a 
love for the artiste so genuine and so strong that Madha- 
vasenaü, though a prostitute, could not but be called the 
nüyika of the play. Before her he appears as Kumara 
Candragupta, and it is therefore intelligible that the 
language of the stanzas he addresses to Madhavasena in 
Act IV is Sanskrit. The case, however, is different when 
he leaves her house and comes out in the open by playing 
the role of a mad man in Act V, with a view probably to 
secure information about any plans that may have been 
formed by Ramagupta and his prime-minister to detect 
and arrest him. When he thus feigns madness, the 
language that he uses is not Sanskrit, but Prakrit. 

It has been mentioned abovethat in Act V, Candra- 
 gupta appears twice as a lunatic. [The first time he so 
appears is in a pravega. It is difficult to say whether this 
pravega comes off at the beginning or about the middle of 
that Act.] ‘This is quite evident from the prefatory words 
of the Natyadarpama, yatha ‘ Devi-Candragupte paficham- 
aike?’ And the concluding remark of the same work is 
that Candragupta at that time not only was acting like 
a lunatic because he was slightly afraid of the enemy but 
was also intent upon concealing his emotion of love 
(madana-viküra-gopanapara) and was anxious to repair to 
the palace (rajatula) The question arises: for whom 
could he have this love? Was it for Dhruvasvamini ? 
When in Act IV his love for Madhavasena has been 
depicted in such a way as to compel the authors of the 
NGtyadarpana to say that she was not merely a prostitute 
but the heroine, it does not seem likely that in the very 
next act there could be any suggestion of his love for 
Dhruvasvamini. It is creditable neither to Candragupta 
nor to Dhruvasvamini, nor even to the author of the play 
to represent a hero transferring his love so fast from one 
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damsel to another. It is therefore natural to suppose 
that in this case Candragupta’s love to Madhavasena 
is referred to and that he probably wanted to keep 
it in abeyance for some time to enable him to go 
into the outside world to ascertain and counteract the 
machinations of Ramagupta. ‘This alone can easily 
explain why he wanted to forget his love for Madhavasena 
for a time and to go to the palace. 
What-happened in the palace we can infer from a 
verse from the Sanjan copper-plate grant which forms 
Extract N. Candragupta killed his brother and 
seized not only his throne but also his queen. Acts 
VI and VII are perhaps occupied with these events. But 
a glimpse into the nature of this occurrence is afforded us 
by the Tawarikh, which is therefore worth tapping here. 
One day in the hot season, we are told, Barkamiris, that 
is, Candragupta was wandering barefoot in the city as a 
mendicant, and came to the gate of the king's palace and 
found him and his queen sitting on a throne sucking 
sugarcane. When Rawwal,that is, Ramagupta, saw him, 
he took pity on him and gave him a bit of sugarcane. 
The mendicant took it, and picked up a bit of the cane 
shell to scrap and clean it with. When the king saw that 
he wanted to clean the cane, he told the queen to give him 
a knife. She rose and gave the knife to Barkamaris, who 
cleaned the sugarcane with it, and craftily watched until 
the king was offhis guard. Then he sprang upon him, 
and plunging the knife into his navel, ripped him up. 
He next called the Wazir and the people, and seated 
himself on the throne amid the plaudits of the 
people. 

As regards the Wazir, Barkamaris admitted that 
although he counselled his brother in all his dealings, he 
did but his duty and requested him to continue to govern 
the kingdom as he did for his brother. But Safar replied 
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that as he was with Rawwal in life, he would be with him 
in death also. Barkamiris, however, told him to write a 
book on the duties of kings. Safar consented, and wrote 
the book which is called “Instruction of Kings.” Which 
book could this be? May it be the Nitisdra of Kaman- 
daka? 


The story of the  Devi-Candragupta raises two 
questions of importance, the first a social and the second a 
historical one. The first of these is: How Candragupta II 
could marry his dead brother’s wife? We are not here 
much concerned with the moral turpitude or otherwise 
involved in such a course of action. That question is 
fairly well answered by the Mujmalu-t-Tawartkh which tells 
us that Dhruvasvamini had really chosen Candragupta 
in a svayamvara ceremony for his wisdom and handsome 
form, but that when he brought her home, his brother 
took the girl from him, so that he was forced to give 
himself up to study and associate with the learned. 
When therefore Ramagupta was killed by Candragupta, 
she could have no compunction in marrying him though 
he was her husband's murderer, for as a matter of fact she 
had already chosen Candragupta but was compelled to 
marry his brother instead. This is the straight reply to 
our first question so far as its moral aspect goes. But we 
are here concerned not with its moral butits social side. 
When Candragupta marries Dhruvasvamini, she is a 
widow. How can he marry a widow? Secondly, he 
marries a lady who is not only a widow but his own elder 
brother’s wife. How could Candragupta marry a widow 
who was his own brothers wife? ‘This is the real social 
question that presents itself to us, because nothing is more 
shocking than this to an orthodox Hindu of the modern 
day. ‘This, however, is in no way surprising to a scholar 
who is conversant with the Smriti literature. The well- 
known text nashte mrte pravrajie klibe ca patite patay ' 

F. 26 
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paiicasv-apatsu nürinüm palir-anyo vidhiyate W occurs not 
only in the Pardsara but also in the Narada Smrti 
(XII, 97). This text allows a woman to remarry another 
man in five kinds of adversity, viz., when the first husband 
is untraceable, or dead, has become a religious ascetic, or 
expelled from caste, or when he is impotent. The Nar- 
ada-Smrti has been referred by Prof Jolly to the 5th 
or 6th century A.D. It is thus of the early Gupta 
period and must therefore be considered as reflect- 
ing the practices of that age. Now this law-book also 
says: 

Apaty-artham striyah srshtah stri kshetram bijino narh | 

Kshetram bljavate deyam n-abrji kshetram-arhati (XII. 19) ॥ 


Translation. 


“ Women have been created for the sake of propaga- 
tion, woman being the field, and man the giver of the 
seed. The field must be given to him who has the 
seed. He who has no seed is unworthy to possess the 


field.” 
A text more suitable to our case may also be 
quoted : 


Mrte bhartari sampraptan devar-adin-apasya ya | 
Upagacchet param kamat sā dvitiya prakirtita ॥ (XII. 50) 


‘Translation. 


When a woman, after the death of her husband, 
rejects her brother-in-law or other (relatives) who have 
come to her, and unites herself with a stranger through 
lust, she is the second (type of wanton woman). 


There is no question of any niyoga here. ‘The woman 
referred to in this verse is not described as niyuktā or 
appointed by the husband or elders for the पण of 
raising an issue. It simply says that a woman Wer 
her husband is dead must first unite herself with her 
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brother-in-law or other kinsmen, if any one of them is ready 
for this purpose. For what is a woman after all? She is 
intended for procreation. Because she is but a field which 
really belongs to a man who has the seed. The only 
question is: the order of precedence. If she has a bro- 
ther-in-law ora sapinda kinsman, he possesses a prior 
claim to her over that of any other man. If this is the 
line of reasoning which is commendable to the Smriti, 
Candragupta had every right to marry Dhruvasvamini In 
fact, there is one stanza (Ext. L.) quoted from our drama, 
where the words kliba and kshetrikria have been used with 
reference to Ramagupta and Dhruvasvamini respectively. 
We are told in this verse uttered by Candragupta himselt 
that Ramagupta, though a man, behaved himself like a 
kliba or impotent man by offering to surrender his queen 
to his enemy. Dhruvasvamini had thus to become 
kshetrikrta, that is, fit for being used by a stranger. The 
conduct of Candragupta in marrying her was thus not 
at all opposed to thelaw laid down by the Smriti. If 
widow marriage and marrying the wife of a dead elder 
brother had been prohibited by the Dharma-sastra, he 
would not have been able to perform the ceremony and, 
above all, his son Kumaragupta I from that queen would 
never have been allowed to succeed him to the throne. 
What we as laymen have to bear in mind in this connec- 
tion is this. We read of widow marriage or marriage 
with a brother-in-law as being permitted by the Sastras 
but think nothing of them further because no clear 
historical instance of such an event was so far known. 
But when we find, as we do now, that no less a personage 
than Vikramaditya, who made the Gupta period a Golden 
Age in the ancient history of India, himself marries a 
widow who was again the wife of his brother killed by 
himself, it cannot but shock the orthodox susceptibilities 
of most of us, howsoever we may like to contemplate 
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his learning and the patronage he gave to Sanskrit 
literature. 

The second question that we have now to consider 
is whether Ramagupta represents the correct form of the 
name of the Gupta sovereign who was the elder brother 
of Candragupta II. This question arises, because this 
name is not yet traceable in any of the inscriptions and 
coins of the early Gupta dynasty. It is true that this is 
an argument ab silentio and as such is not always to be 
relied upon. Nevertheless, we have to remember here 
that up till now so many coins and epigraphic records of 
the Gupta sovereigns have been found that it cannot but 
be considered strange that the name Ramagupta has not 
yet been traced. On the other hand, of just about the 
time of Samudragupta and Candragupta II we have 
discovered coins issued by a ruler who calls himself 
Kaca. This Kaca is taken asa title of Samudragupta, 
because on his coins we notice the epithet sarvarajo- 
cchetta which in inscriptions is associated with Samudra- 
gupta and Samudragupta alone. ‘This was the view 
which was originally propounded by V. A. Smith (Ind. 
Ant., 1902, p. 259) and has been endorsed by Mr. John 
Allen in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
etc. (Intro., p. xxxii) ‘There was no doubt some force 
in this argument before the plates of Prabhavatigupta 
came to light. Prabhavatigupta, we know, was the Chief 
Queen of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II. Above all, 
we are told that she was a daughter of Maharajadhiraja 
Candragupta II from his queen Kubera-naga. And 
while describing this Gupta ruler, the record couples with 
his name just those four epithets which according to Smith 
are coupled with Samudragupta alone in inscriptions (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XV, p. 41) And one of these is sarvara- 
jocchetta. If sarvarajocchetta thus becomes an epithet 
not only of Samudragupta but also of Candragupta II, 
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there is no reason why it should not be an epithet 
of a third Gupta king also. Nothing is therefore more 
absurd now than to suppose that Kaca is the same 
prince as Samudragupta, simply because Kaca assumes 
the epithet of sarvarajocchetta on the reverse of his coins. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to hold that Kaca 
was a ruler separate from Samudragupta or Candra- 
gupta II. For on Gupta gold coins the name which 
appears on either side of the standing figure of a king on 
the obverse especially below his left arm is the personal 
name of the king who issues them. This is how the names 
Samudra, Candra, Kumara and Skanda are found on the 
obverse, and if these are considered the individual names 
of separate Gupta kings, for the same reason we ought 
to take Kāca also as separate from those just mentioned. 
All evidence thus points to Kaca being regarded as the 
personal name of a king distinct from Samudragupta. On 
the grounds of type and fabric numismatists connect his 
coins in time with those of Samudragupta and Candra- 
gupta II. The conclusion is therefore not unreason- 
able that Ramagupta, the elder brother of Candragupta II, 
is a misreading of Kacagupta. The letters k and c 
of the Gupta period are of such a type as are easy to run 
into r and m. If the middle bar in the Gupta letter ka 
drops, it can be read as ra only. Similarly, if the lower 
left loop of the Gupta c extends itself unwittingly, as 
it does in cursive writing, it must read as m. In fact, if any 
student of numismatics inspects coin No. 6 on Plate II. 
of Allan’s Catalogue, he will find on the obverse the name, 
not Kàca, but something like Kama. And if the middle 
bar is inadvertently omitted as very often happens in 
manuscripts, Kāca can easily run into Rama. We shall 
not therefore be far from right if we suppose that originally 
in the Devi-Candragupta drama we had Kacagupta as 
the name of the elder brother of Candragupta II, but 
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that later on, thanks to the hurried cursive hand of the 
scribes, Kacagupta came to be written and read as 
Ramagupta. 
APPENDIX: ORIGINAL PASSAGES 
(From the  Harsacarita) 


A 
Ari (vlAlipure ca para-kalatra-kamukam kamint-ve§a- 
gupta$— Candraguptah Saka-patimaSatayat ! 
(From Sankararya's commentary) 
B 


Sakanam=acaryah Sak-adhipatih! Candragupta-bhratr-jiyam 
Dhruvadsvim prarthayamanas=Candraguptena Dhruvadevl- 
vesa-dharin& stri-vesa-janaparivrtena vyapadita iti | 


(From the Srigaraprakasa) 


C 
Stri-vesa-nihnutah Candraguptah Satroh skandhavaram 
Alipuram Sakapativadhay — agamat | 
D 


Devi-Candragupte vidusakarh prati Candraguptah il :— 

Sad-vamsyan prthu-varsma-vikrama-balan drsht=adbhutan 
dantinah 

Hüsasy —eva guha-mukhad=abhimukham niskramatah 
parvatat | 

Ekasy=api vidhuta-kesara-jata-bharasya bhita mrgah 

Gandhad=eva harer=dravanti bahavo virasya kim samkhyaya ll 


E 


.Devr-Candragupte Vasantasenaàm — uddisya Mathavasy= 
oktih ॥ :— 

Anand-asru-jalam sit-otpala-rucor=abadhnata netrayoh 

Pratyangesu var-inane pulakisu svedarh samatanvata 

Kurvanena nitambayor=upacayam sampUrnayor—apy =asau 

Kenapy=asprigat=apy=atho nivasana-granthis=tav=occh- 
vasitah ॥ 
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F 
Yatha Devi-Candragupte Sakapatina param krcchram = 4pa- 
ditarn Ramagupta-skandhavaram =anujighrkshur=upayan- 


tar-4gocare pratikare nisi Vetala-sadhanam=adhyavasyan ku- 
mara—Candragupta Atreyena vidusaken=oktah | :— 

Vidu—bho sakkar dāņi bhavada imaye velaye 
majham daraanar saasado padado padam vi gamtum ? 

Nayakah—(svagatam) atr —op&yas —cintantyah 

(pravisya Ceti patalaka-hasta) 

Ceti—jayadu jayadu kumāro | kumara kahim ajju&..... [1] 
ajja khu ajjuà kenavi karanena aai vimana kumararm 
pekkhamitti bhanantr raaüttado nikkanta | imam ca se devie 
Dhruvadevie sa-sarIra-paribhuttar pasahanaüm pasadrkadam 
gahnia kumürassa samipe ajjuaütti mannamana agadahmi! 
avatte a pekkhami imarh java ajjuam annesami (niskranta) 

Vidti—ah dasie-dudhe | kitava aham bhamdagario [I] 
gacca  pachehi (iti  yavanik-antaritah strI-vesam . krtva 
niskrantah) tad-evam-anyathaà nirgaman-opaye cintyamane 
stri-vesah s&dhanam —uptügatam — iti. | 


(From the Natyadarpana) 
G 


(1) II. 32 (trigata, p. 214): bhinnasya prastutad=anyasya 
trigatam=anek-artha-gatam | ‘T'riSabdasy=anekarthatvat tena 
dvyartham=apil Yatha Devi-Candragupte dvitiye  "nke 
prakrtinam=aSvasanaya Sakasya Dhruvadevi-sarhpradane 
abhyupagate rajoa Ramagupten=arivadhanarthan' yiyssuh 
pratipanna - Dhruvadevi-nepathyah Kumara - Candragupto 
vijnapayann* —ucyate yatha: 

Pratisth=ottistha na khalv=aham tvüm  parityaktum 

utsahe 

Pratyagra-yauvana-vibhushanam —angam -— etad 

Rupa-Sriyar ca tava yauvana-yogya-rupam | 

Saktim ca mayy —-anupamüm —anurudhyamaüno 

Devim tyajàmi balavims=tvayi me 'nurügah ll 

CO TNI OE d ME Edid SE S > ——————— ———— 

! Read "vadhàrtham 


* Read vijn&pa-" 
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Anya-stri-Sankaya Dhruvadevt: 


Yadi bhattim avekkhasi tado mar matmva(da)bhaini pari- 
‘ ccayasi | 


Raja: : 
api ca 
tyajami devim trinavat tvad-antare 
Dhruvadevi: 


aham pijividam pariccayamti ajjauttam padhamaparam yyeva 
pariccaissam | 


Raja : 
udheti devim prati me dayaluta! 


Dhruvadevi: ; 
iyam ajjauttassa idis! dayalud& jam anavaraddho jano anugada 
evam pariccaiyadi | 


Raji: 
tvayi sthitam sneha-nibandhanam manah | 


Dhruvadevi: 
ado yyeva marhdabhaga parichchaiyami | 
Raja : 
tvayy=uparopita-premn®s tvad-arthe yasasa saha | 
parityaktà maya deyi jano ’ yam jana eva me 
DhruvadevI: 


hamje iyam sā ajjauttassa karunada | 


Sutradhari: 
devi padarhti cathda-mamdala chudaliu kim ettha kariyadi| 
Raja: i 
devi-viyoga-duhkharttarms —tvam —asman ramayisyasi | ॥ 
DhruvadsevI: 


IEEE £3 amd: 


viyogaduhkham pi de akarunassa atthi jjeva | 
Raja: 
tvad-duhkhasy=apanetur sā sat-Amsen=api na kshama ॥ 
iti. | Etat stri-vesadhari-Candragupta-bodhanartham =abhihi- 
tam-api vigesena-simyena’' Dhruvadevya stri-vishayam prati- 


pannam=iti bhinnartha-yojakam | 
POMS STARS REM स्स्स्य्ण्य य 


! Read vi$esana- 
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H 


And also I. 46 (rodha, p 94): arttih khedo vyasanam=ishta- 
rodhah | yathi Devi-Candragupte Raja Candraguptam = aha: 


tvad-duhkhasy=apanetum sā $at-arhSen-api na kshamiül 
Dhruvadevi sütradharim-— aha | 
hamje iyarh s& Idis! ajjauttassa karun&-parahinada | 


Sutradhari : 


devi padamti carhdamaindalau vi cudualiu kim e nu 
karimha | 
Raja: 
tvayy —-upàropita-premna tvad-arthe yasasa saha 
parityakta maya devI jano'yam jana eva me ll 
Dhruvadevr: 


ahah pi jividarh pariccayaint] padhamaparam yyeva tumam 
paricaissain | 

atra strivesa-nihnute Chandragupte priyavacanaih  strr 
pratyayat Dhruvadevyà guru-manyu-samtàápa-rüpasya vyasana- 
sya sampraptih | 


I 


(1) On 1,52 (prārthanā, p. 114): bhavanarm sadhya-phaloci- 
tana rati-harsh-otsav-adinam yacanam  prürthana yatha 
Devi-Candragupte caturthe ’nke 
Chandraguptah: priye Madhavasene tvam idünin me 
bandham=ajnapaya l 
kanthe kimnara-kanthi bahu-latikai-pasah samasajyatüum 
haras=te stana-bandhavo mama balad badhnatu pani- 
dvayam | 
padau  tvajjaghana-sthala-pranayini samdamayen= 
mekhala 
purvam tvad-guna-baddham=eva  hrdayam bandham 
punar=n-arhati | 
atra rateh prarthan@ | 


Jj 


II, 2 (prakarana; p. 168); tath ca vesyayarh n&yikayam vinaya- 
rahitam=api ceshtitam nibadhyate.| Yaths Visakhadatta-krte 
Devi-Candragupte Madhavasenam — samuddi$ya Kumara- 
Candraguptasy —oktih : 

फ़, 27 
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anand-asrujalam sit-otpala-ruchor= abadhnats netrayoh 
pratyangesu varanane pulakisu svedam samātanvatā ! 
kurvanena nitambayor=upachayam sarhpirnayor=apy 
—asau 
ken=apy=asprsat=apy=adho nivasana-granthis=tav= 
cchy-sitah tl 
iti. | 
K 


(2) IV, 2 (dhruvs; p. 318): ...yatha va Devi-Candragupte 
pancame ’nke 

eso siya-kara-vitthara-pandsiy-asesa-vera-timir-oho | 

niya-viha-varena caihdo gayanain gaha-lainghio visai | 
iyam sv-apaya-sgankinah krtak-onmattasya Kumara-Candra- 
guptasya candr-odaya-varnanena pravesa-pratipadik-eti | 

Ank-ante nka-madhye va sa-nimittam rangat patrasya 
bahir=nihsaranam niskramah tat-prayojan&a anusa(k)tikader 
=akritganatvad ikany=ubhaya-pad-avriddhau naiskr&miki 


_yatha Devi-Candragupte pancham-ank-ante 


bahuviha-kajja-visesarm aigudham ninhavei mayanado | 

nikkhalai khuddha-chitta uranng ... tta mano riuno ll 
iyam-unmattasy Candraguptasya | madana-vikara-gopana- 
parasya manak-satru-bhitasya rajakula-gaman-artham niskrama 
süciketi i 


L 


Ibid. (krama; p. 116): bhavasya par-abhiprayasy= athava 
bhavyamanasy=arthasy =ca-pratibhadi-vasan=nirnayo yatha- 
vasthita-rupa-ni$cayah kramah buddhis=tatra kramate na 
pratihanyate ity=arthah! yatha Devi-Candragupte Candra- 
gupto Dhruvadevim drshtva svagatam=aha : 


iyam=api devi tisthati y —aish& 
ramyath ci=ratikarinimh ca karuna-éokena nità dasam 
tatkal-opagatena rahu-sirasa gupt= eva candri kal& | 
patyuh kliba-jan-ocitena cariten=anena pumsah sato 
lajja-kopa-vigada-bhi ty-aratibhih kshetrikr& tamyate Il 
atra Dhruvadevys-abhiprayasya Candraguptena 119९ ayah.| 
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(From the Kavya-mimamsa p. 47.) 
M 


Datva ruddha-gatih Khas-adhipataye devim Dhruvasvaminim 
yasmat khandita-sshaso nivavrite Srr-Sarma/sena)gupto nrpah Il 
tasminn=eva Himalaye guru-guha-kona-kvanat-Kinnare 1 
etyante tava Kartikeya-nagara-strindm ganaih kirtayah Il 


(From the Sanjan copper-plate grant, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 248, v. 48.) 
N 
Hatva bhrataram- eva rajyam=aharad-devim ca dīnas=tathā 
laksham kotim-alekhayan kila kalau data sa Gupt-anvayah | 
yenatyaji tanuh  sva-rajyam--asakrd — váhy-arthakaih ka 
katha 
hris=tasy-onnati-Rashtrakutta-tilako dateti kIrtyam —api ॥ 


D. R. BHANDARKAR 
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SOURCES OF PROPERTY UNDER HINDU LAW 


There are two important texts bearing on this 
question. | 


(A) Manu, 10. 115. 


सप्तवित्तागमा धर्म्या दाया लाभः क्रयो जयः | 
प्रयोगः कर्मयोगश्च सत्प्रतिग्रह एव वा ॥ 


There are seven lawful sources of Property :—Inherit- 
ance, Acquisition, Purchase, Conquest, Investment, Industry 
(Trade and Agriculture), and Rightful Gift.—(Quoted in 
Mitaksara, p. 604 ; Paradgaramadhava, p. 330; and Virami 
trodaya, p. 537; Smrtitativa II, p. 350; Vidhanaparijata I 
p. 245 ; in Hemadri, Dana, p. 41.) 

The seven terms used here have been explained 
follows :— | 

‘Daya’ stands for property coming to a person by 
reason of his relationship.— Labha,’ for ‘Acquisition’ (a) 
of buried treasure and such things, or (b) the share that 
one obtains out of the property acquired by one's father 
and other relations; though this also would be inherited, 
yet it cannot be spoken of as ‘inheritance’, ' Daya,’ because 
it belongs to several persons in common; or (c) ' Labha’, 
‘acquisition’, may stand for those loving presents that one 
receives from friends or from the father-in-law.— Jaya; 
conquest in battle.—‘ Prayoga’ is money-lending. —° Karma- 
yoga’ stands for trade.—The legality of these means of 
acquiring property depends upon the caste of the person 
concerned. ‘The first three—Inheritance, Acquisition and 
Purchase—are common to all men; Conquest is for the- 
Ksatriya only; Money-lending and Trade for the Vaisya 
only and Rightful Gift for the Brahmana only. According 
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to some people ‘jaya’ stands for winning at gambling; but 
this is not right: as gambling cannot be regarded as a 
‘lawful’ means of acquiring property.—(Medhatithi.) 

‘Daya’ is property acquired by reason of relation- 
ship. ‘Labha’ is coming by buried treasure, or loving 
presents from some persons.— These three are ‘lawful’ for 
all the four castes. ‘Jaya,’ in battle, is ‘lawful’ for the 
Ksatriya ; and Money-lending and Agriculture and Trade 
are ‘lawful’ for the Vaisya;— Rightful Gift’ is ‘lawful’ 
for the Brahmana only. (Govindaraja.) 

‘ Daya’ obtaining, by partition, of property belonging 
to one's father and others.—' Labha) finding, by chance, of 
hidden treasure.—' Kraya,’ obtaining, by means of what 
already belongs to one, lands and other properties. - 
‘Jaya,’ obtaining, by means of fghting.— Prayoga; aug- 
menting one's belongings by means of art, trade and other 
means.— Karmayoga, obtaining wages by means of art 
and other means.— Satpratigraha’ is the accepting of such 
pure gifts as are not forbidden, from persons of pure 
character. ‘The first three are for all men; ‘Jaya’ for the 
Ksatriya, ' Prayoga’ for the Vaigya, 'Karmayoga' for the 
Sudra, and ‘Pratigraha’ for the Brahmana.— (Sarvajfia- 
narayana.) 

‘Daya’ and the rest are the seven sources of property, 
which are ‘ lawful? i. e, in accordance with one's rights.— 
‘Daya’ is property obtained by reason of relationship ;— 
'Labha? is obtaining hidden treasure or friendly presents. 
The first three are lawful for all the four castes—— What is 
obtained by conquest is lawful forthe Ksatriya only.— 
‘Prayoga’ stands for agriculture and trade. ‘These two are 
lawful for the Vaisya.—‘Satpratigraha’ is lawful for the 
Brahmana.—(Kullüka.) 

‘Sources of property, — t-e., means of acquiring wealth; 
‘Lawful? not illegal.— Daya, obtaining, by partition, the 
property of one's father and others.— Labha, acquiring of 
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hidden treasure and such things.— Kraya,; obtaining 
things by purchase or exchange.— Jaya’, in gambling or 
in battle.— Prayoga? investing money on interest.— 
‘Karmayoga) trade and agriculture.— The first three are 
common for all the four castes: ‘Jaya’ is peculiar to the 
Ksatriya; so are‘ money-lending’ and ‘trade and agricul- 
ture’ to the Vaisgya; and’ ‘rightful gift’ to the Brahmana. 
—(Raghavananda.) 

This text describes the seven means of acquiring pro- 
perty, forthe Brahmana in normal times.— Lawful) i.e., 
permissible in normal times. (1 60129) obtaining of hidden 
treasure.— Kraya,’ the purchase of lands and other things. 
— Jaya’ is victory over an opponent in debate.— Prayoga’ 
is teaching.— Karmayoga’, officiating at sacrifices. — Sat- 
pratigraha’ is receiving gifts from pure twice-born persons. 
(Nandana.) 

‘Daya’ is one’s share in the father’s property.— 
‘Labha? obtaining of hidden treasure.— Jaya’, obtaining in 
war— Prayoga? augmenting one’s wealth by art, trade 
and such means.— Karmayoga? by means of arts and 
crafts. —6(Ramacandra.) 

‘Prayoga? investing money for profit.— Karmayoga’ 
is officiating as a priest at sacrifices. The first three are 
lawful for all the four castes ; ‘Jaya’ is lawful for the Ksat- 
riya, and ‘Prayoga’ for the Vai$ya and also for the 
Siidra ; and ‘Karmayoga’ for the Brahmana only.—(Vira- 
mitrodaya, pp. 537-538.) 

‘Daya’ is what has come through relationship; 
‘Labha’ is finding of treasure-trove and such things;— 
‘Jaya’ is conquest of war ; ‘Prayoga’ is money-lending on 
interest ;— Karmayoga’ is trade and agriculture.—(Smrti- 
tattva XI, pp: 350-351.) 

‘Prayoga’ is monetary transaction for earning inter- 
est ;— Karmayoga’ is officiating as priest at sacrifices,— 


(Hemadri-Dana, p. 41 ) 
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(B) (Gautama 10. 39- 42.) 


स्वामी ऋकथक्रयसंविभागपरिप्रह्ाधिगमेघु, घाह्मणस्याधिकं रूब्धम्‌ चत्रि- 
यस्य विजितम्‌, निविष्टं वैरयशूदयोः ॥ 


A man is an owner when there are Inheritance, Pur- 
chase, Partition, Finding and Trover ;—in addition to this, 
there is Gift for the Brahmana,—Conquest for the Ksat- 
riya,—and Earning for the Vaisya and Sidra. —(Quoted 
in Apararka, p. 729 ; Mitaksarà, pp. 314, 592 and 601; and 
Paragaramadhava, p. 329.) 

‘These terms have been explained as follows :— 

'Samvibhaga) ‘Partition? is here laid down as creat- 
ing ownership.—(Apararka, p. 729.) 

‘Rktha’ is inheritance, direct and ‘unobstructed’ ;— 
'Samvibhaga' is inheritance, indirect; ‘obstructed’ :— 
‘Parigraha’ is finding, in the forest and such places, of such 
things as wood, grass and the like, not belonging to any 
person;— Adhigama’ is finding of treasure-trove and such 
things.— Labha’ is an additional source of property 
peculiar for the Brahmana; what is acquired by possession 
or as ‘wages’ is peculiar for the Vaigya; and what is 
acquired by serving the twice-born is peculiar for the 
Sudra.—(Subodhini on Mitaksard, p. 315.) 

The sources of property mentioned here are common 
to all men. 'Rktha/ stands for ‘unobstructed’ or direct 
Inheritance; ‘Samvibhaga’ for ‘obstructed’ or indirect 
inheritance;— Parigraha’ is the obtaining of such water, 
grass and fuel and the like as have not belonged to any 
one else; ‘Adhigama’ is finding a treasure-trove and such 
things;—where these conditions are present, the man be- 
comes the ‘owner’; i. e, he comes to be regarded as the 
‘owner’ only when the said conditions are actually pet- 
ceived to be present.—The source peculiar to the Brahmana 
is what he obtains by way of gilt; this is in addition to 
those enumerated above ;—the ‘ source’ peculiar to the 
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Ksatriya is conquest, imposition of fines and so forth ; to the 
Vaigya, what is earned by agriculture, cattle-tending and 
so forth ;—to the Sidra, what is earned as wages for serv- 
ing the twice-born. ‘This last includes all those earnings 
that are made by people of the ‘ mixed’ castes, for whom 
such professions have been prescribed as ' chariot-driving ' 
for the Sita and so forth.—(Mitaksara@, pp. 691-692.) ॐ ॐ 
[These two—‘ Parigraha’ and ' Adhigama’ correspond to : 
‘ Lnbha’ of Manu.] 
‘Ownership’ being purely temporal, what this text 
does is to indicate that ‘peculiar transcendental results 
accrue to the Brahmana if he restricts his acquisitions to . | 
‘gift’ only,—to the Ksatriya if he restricts it to ‘conquest’ 
only and so forth.—( Parasaramadhava, p. 329.) 
Manu has enumerated the sources of property for all 
men, making no distinction in reference to castes. Gau- 
tama, however, makes Inheritance, Purchase and Acquisi- 
| tion only common to all castes; he reserves ' Conquest’ for 
| the Ksatriya (though Manu retains it for all),— Earning? 
for the Vaigya and Sidra only (though this is included 
| under ‘Prayoga? and ‘Karmayoga’ of Manu which are 
common to all),—and ‘Gift’ for the Brahmana only 





| (though in Manu this also is in the common list).—It is 
| interesting to note, however, that the commentators of 
| | Manu, from Medhatithi downwards, have applied Gauta- 
ma's distinction to Manu's text also. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION AS DESCRIBED 
IN THE SMRITI TEXTS 





The pupil’s first introduction to education was made 
by the performance of a ceremony called Vidyadrambha at 
which the children of all castes were to commence the 
learning of the alphabet for the first time. "Ihe age fixed 
for this was five for all castes alike,’ 


The formal and regular introduction to education was 
however made by the ceremony of Upanayana which was 
ordained for all the castes,? Brahmana, Ksattriya and Vaisya, 
though under different rules. Members of these castes 
however who had committed bad actions as also the Südras 
were not eligible for this ceremony.? ‘The significance of 
this law in pointing to compulsory education for the 
majority of the people, which was certainly made up by the 
first three castes, should not be missed. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Baudhayana [Gr. Su. II, 5, 8-9] E a 
| alone among our law-givers admits the Sidra Rathakara co 
| to the ceremony of initiation. He says : “ Let him initiate 
a Brahmana in spring,a Ksatriya in summer, a Vaisya in 





1 संप्रा्ते पंचमे चष WIGS जनादने । 
एवं सुनिश्चिते काले; विद्यारम्भन्तु कारयेत्‌ ॥ 
( Visnudharmottara.) 
शुभे asa दिवसे शुभे वारे fave | 
लेखयेत पूज्य देवेशान्‌ रुद्रनहाजनादेनान्‌ ॥ 
(Nandipuranam.) 
No evidence regarding the Vidyarambha ceremony is 
however to be found in the authoritative Sütras. 
° Apastamba Dh.:I, 1, 1,.6. 


* Ibid. 
219 
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autumn, a Rathakdra in the rainy season, or all of them in 
spring.” Baudhayana is connected by this with the tradi- 
tions of an earlier age. The ancient Vedic ritual in certain 
cases admitted Südras and particularly, the Rathakara or 
carpenter who, according to all accounts, had Sidra blood 
in his veins, to a participation in the Srauta rites. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana even gives certain Mantras 
to be recited by the Rathakara at the Agnyadhana sacrifice. 
Baudhayana [Dh. Sia. I, 9, 17, 6] defines the Rathakàra as 
the offspring of a Vai$ya male and Sidra female and the 
hostility shown against the mixed castes and the exclusion 
of the carpenter from the privilege of initiation (which is 
an expression of that hostility) as shown in the works of 
the Sütrakaras like Apastamba, are to be regarded only as 
the outcome of the doctrines of later ages. 

The rules of initiation vary with the castes. The 
Brahmana is to be initiated in spring, the Ksattriya in 
summer and a Vaisya in autumn.! The age-limits? for 
the Upanayana are 8—16 for the Brahmana, 11—22 for 
the Ksatriya and 12—24? for the Vai$ya. Some variations 
in the age-limits are however given in a few of the Sutras. 
Sankhayana gives either eighth or tenth year as the age 
of admission to education for a  Brahmana [II, 1, 3]. 


Hiranyakegin fixes it at the seventh year  [L 1,1, 2]- 


Paraskara mentions the eighth year or the eighth year 
after the conception [II, 2, 1] but also leaves it to be deter- 
mined by the families of the pupils according as it is con- 





! Apastamba, Dh. 1, 1, 1, 19; Hiramyake$in, I, 1, 1, 4 ; Bau- 
dhayana Dh., I, 2, 3, 10. 

2 Apastaniba Dh. 1, 1, 1, 27 ; Gautama TSS Sankhayana 
TI, 154; 5; 0- 8; Agvulayana I, 19, 1; 37; Paraskara II, 2; 1—3; 
5,36; Gobhila II, 10, 1—4 ; Khadira II, 4, 18. : Hiranyakesin 1) 
ib Is AF Apastamba Gr. IV, 10, 1—3 ; Baudhüyana I, 2, 3, 7-9; 
12; Vismu XXIII, 15—17 ; 26. ॥ 

3 Always calculated from time of conception. 
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sidered auspicious by them [II, 2,4]. Gautama mentions 
as the maximum age the twentieth year for a Ksatriya and 
twentysecond for a Vaisya [I, 13, 14] while as the 
minimum age of initiation fora Brahmana, he mentions 
the normal one of the eighth year as also ninth and fifth 
‘for the fulfilment of some particular wish’ of the father 
[IL 5, 6]. This wish is explained by Manu as the wish to 
attain special proficiency in the respective pursuits of the 
different castes. 'For a Brahmana who aspires after divine 
glory and spiritual pre-eminence or sanctity resulting from 
proficiency in sacred learning [brahmavarcasakamasya] 
the initiation should take place in the fifth year ; that for a 
Ksatriya who wants to become strong and powerful 
[balarcinah] in the sixth; and that for a Vai$ya who longs 
for great success in agricultural and mercantile pursuits 
[arthinah] in the eighth year [II, 37]. The ‘wish’ is how- 
ever elaborately and somewhat differently defined by 
Apastamba [I, 1, 1, 21—26]. For those aiming at spe- 
cial spiritual excellence [‘dbrahmavarcasakamam’ as in 
Manu] he fixes the seventh year; for those aiming at 
longevity’ [ayuskamam] the eighth year; for physical 
vigour! [fejaskamam] ninth year; for livelihood [annadi- 
kamam| tenth year; for vital force! [indriyakamam] 
eleventh year; and for prosperity in cattle [pasukamam| 
twelfth year. 

It will appear that there are two principles assumed 
in determining the age-limits of instruction for the different 
castes. In the first place, the Brahmana begins his 
education at the earliest age and this may be for two rea- 
sons: he attains intellectual eligibility earlier than the 
boys of other castes and he has also to undergo a far more 





1 Are the later ages fixed for considerations of bodily health 
and vigour, considerations which still determine the matricula- 
tion age-limit in modern universities ? 
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extended and deeper course of study and discipline. With 
regard to the pupils of other castes the period of their 
theoretical studies or mere book learning must be much 


shorter than that of Brahmanas so that they may take to © 


their respective professions in the practical spheres of life 
in the ages 1nost suitable for the purpose. It may also be 
noted that the age of seven (according to our reckoning) at 
which the Brahmana begins his education is also the age 
recommended by modern educationists. 


'The spiritual significance of theceremony of initiation 
as indicated in the sacred texts cited above is also followed 
out in the Sütras. Manu explains it thus: “Of him who 
gives natural birth and him who gives the kuowledge of 
the Veda, the giver of the Veda is the more venerable 
father... that birth which a teacher... procures for him 
through the Savitri is real, exempt from age and death.” 
[IT, 146, 148.] The same sentiment is repeated by Vaéistha 
[II, 3] and Visnu [XXX, 44—46] (the new existence acquir- 
ed by his initiation in the Veda). Apastamba expresses it 
thus: “He (dacarya) causes him (pupil) to be born a 
second time by imparting to him sacred learning. ‘This 

second birth is the best. Gautama! also says: “That 
(initiation) is the second birth." [I,'8.] Baudhayana also 
refers to ‘the ‘second birth through the Veda, [I, 2, 3, 6] 
and to a Brahmana having two births [I, 11, 21, 14]. "The 
preceptor is thus the spiritual father, to whom the care of 
the pupils mind and spirit is committed after his body is 


duly nursed by his natural parents and made fit for his | 


transfer to a'new home and environment congenial to his 
spiritual! growth. 


'The obligation for men of the three twice-born castes 
to get themselves initiated at the proper ages could not 
be violated with impunity. Those who violated such 
obligatory injunctions earned for themselves the degrading 


-- Sots 
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title of Patita-Savitrikas (i.e, men who have lost their right 
of learning the Savitri) and were not admitted to the pri- 
vileges of initiation, teaching, religious and social inter- 
course [Sankhdyana Gr. Su. II, 1 13; 486० I, 19, 8-9 ; 
Parask. II, 5, 39-40; Vas. XI, 74-75 ; Gobhila II, 10, 5-6]. 
According to Manu they are to be designated “ Vratyas 
(outcastes) excluded from the Savitri (i.e., initiation) and 
despised by the Aryas.” With such men there could be 
no “ connection either by marriage or through the Veda” 
[II, 39-40 ; X, 20.] 


Such defaulters were not however past redemption. 
They were reclaimed by performance of certain prescribed 
penances. Apastamba [I, 1, 1, 28] makes the penances to 
be the observance of all the restrictions ordinarily imposed 
upon a student such as chastity, etc., for the space of two 
months, Visnu [LIV, 26] prescribes three Prajapatya 
penances and applies the designation Vrātyđs to the un- 
initiated. [L,VII, 2.] Vasistha prescribes Uddalaka penance 
which means subsisting for two months on barley-gruel, 
one month on milk, some days on alms given without 
asking and so forth [XI, 76-77] Manu also pre- 
scribes the performance of three Krcchra penances [XI, 
192]. Lastly, Gautama expressly mentions the guilt of 
those who allow the time for initiation to pass as a minor 
offence [XXI, 11]. 


Considering the severity of the penances and penalties 
attaching to the violations of the obligation of initiation by 
men of all the three castes, it isapparent that the institution 
practically worked as a compulsory system of universal 
education in the ancient Hindu social polity. The unini- 
tiated were treated as outcasts who were denied all the 
benefits of social life and deemed even unworthy of matri- 
monial connections. A high degree of universal literacy 
was thus very early recognised in ancient India as one of 
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the first cares and objectives of society which was the real 
governing authority in such communal affairs. We must 
also recognise the catholicity and ‘toleration of these early 
law-givers: who, while condemning most severely the 
violation of this elementary duty that rests upon man to 
educate himself, yet make the way easy aud smooth for 
such sinners to mend themselves through a course of 
rigorous external discipline giving expression to an inner 
feeling of repentance including ' confession of error and 
promise of amendment.’ 


We shall now go into the details of this primary cere- 
mony of Upanayana and bring out its full educational 
significance. 


Firstly, with regard to the meaning of the term 
Upanayana, the element Upani does not imply the intro- 
duction to a teacher of a student by his father or any other 
relation. The texts clearly point to a different translation 
and imply the introduction of the student to brahmacarya 
by the teacher himself. The student enters upon (upaiti) 
the brahmacharya or enters with (wpaiti) the teacher; he 
who has thus entered upon studentship is consequently 

designated as upeta [Sankh. IV, 8, 1, Parask. III, 10, 
10] In that sense the word Updyana [Manava 
Gr. I, 22] is sometimes used for the more usual term 
Upanayana. The sense is further confirmed by two 
passages in the Satapatha Brahmana. In one [XT 5, 
3, 13] Saucheya says to Uddalaka Aruni: ^" I will 
enter as a student with the reverend One (Upayami 
bhagavantam.)” Aruni replies: “Come, enter (with me) 


(ehyupehi)" and he initiated him (tam hopaninye). Inthe 


other passage [XI, 5, 4, 16] it is stated that according to 
some, a teacher who has initiated a Brahmana asa stu- 


dent (brahmanam brahmacaryam upaniya) should abstain 


from sexual intercourse, for a student who enters upon 
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studentship (yo brahmacaryam upaiti) becomes as it were 
a garbha.! 

Elaborate details are given inthe books for the proper 
performance of the ceremony. We shall select such as 
are more interesting. There are four special external 
inarks prescribed for the brahmacarin when he is about to 
be initiated. These are: (1) garments of which the material 
and colour vary with the caste, (2, 3) skins, and girdles also 


. varying with the castes, and (4) staves of which the material 


and length vary with the castes.” It may be noted that 
the material of the girdle seems to be determined with 
reference to the distinctive occupations of the different castes. 
It is Müfja grass for the Brahmana, bowstring for the 
Ksattriya (symbolical of his military avocation) and woollen 
thread for the Vaigya. ‘There is also a special spiritual 
significance behind these external marks. The symbolism 
of the garment is thus explained by Paraskara [II, 2, 7]. 
‘In the way in which Brhaspati put the garment of im- 
mortality on Indra, thus I put (this garment) on thee for 
the sake of long life, of old age, of strength, of splendour.’ 
According to Hiranyakesin who extends still further the 
scope of this symbolism, the student puts on the garment 
that he may be clothed “ with long life, with increase of 
wealth and be a protector of human beings against impre- 
cations.” [I, 1,4, 2-3.] "There is again a symbolism in the 


girdle which is.put round the waist of the boy with the 


following verse: ‘Here she has come to us, who drives 
away sin, purifying our guard and our protection . . . this 
blessed girdle ” [Hiranya. I, 4, 4]. Gobhila also regards 


Less DN 
! his note is based on that of Oldenberg in S. B. E. XXIX, 


p. 58. 
2 Sankh. II, 1, 11, 151; IT, 13 Agval. I, 19, 101; Parask. II, 5 
161: Gobhila II, 10 81: Hiranya. I, 1, 17; 4,7; Ap. Gr. IV, 10, 10 


11; 11, 16 
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the girdle as the girdle of protection [II, 10, 37] as 
well as Paraskara [II, 2, 8] and Sankhayana [II, 2, 1]. As 
regards the symbolism of skins we have an indication in a 
passage of Apastamba [Dh. Su. I, 1, 3, 9] : ‘He who wishes 
the increase of Brahmana power shall wear skins only, he 
who wishes the increase of Ksatriya power shall wear cloth 
only ; he who wishes the increase of both shall wear both ° 
[cf. Gopatha Brahmana 1, 2, 4]. Hiranyakesin [I, 1, 4, 6] 
calls the skin ‘ a chaste, mobile vesture? Paraskara [II, 2, 
12,13] indicates the symbolism of the staff too, which 
the student takes up ‘for the sake of long life, of holiness, 
of holy lustre’ or because ‘he enters upon a long saltra’ 
[ cf. Sat. Br. XI, 3, 3, 2; Katyayana Sr. Su. VII, 
4, 1—4]. 

When the intending pupil is thus properly dressed, he 
has to satisfy some preliminary queries put to him by the 
teacher before he initiates him. The first query was as re- 
gards his name and lineage. The second asked him to 
declare formally that he wants admission as a disciple. 
The form of the declaration is thus prescribed by Hiranya- 
keéin [I, 2, 5, 2]: “Ihave come hither to be a student. 
Initiate me! I will be a student, impelled by the God 
Savitri.” Paraskara makes the teacher ask the pupil 

‘Whose pupil art thou?’ And the pupil answers ‘ Yours’ 
[I], 2,19, 20]. ‘The object of this was probably to make 
the pupil promise that he would abide by the 
rules of Brahmacarya upon which he would be presently 
entering. According to Visnu [XXIX, 5, 9, 10] the teacher 
must not admit to his teaching one whom he does not 
know. ‘There are also laid down certain moral conditions 
qualifying a pupil for admission. He must not be a scorn- 
er, a wicked man or one of uncontrolled passions; he 
must be pure, attentive, possessed of a good memory and 
chaste, who will not grieve nor revile the teacher, to whom 


the sacred knowledge can be revealed as to a keeper of 
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one’s gem? [Cf. Manu II, 109 (ten persons eligible for 
Vedic instruction), 112—115.] 

The student is then committed to the charge of the 
gods with prayers varying also with his caste. The Brah- 
mana is committed for the sake of great learning, the 
Ksatriya for great royalty, and the Vaisya for great wealth. 
[ Hiranya. I, 1, 4, 8.] According to Sankhayana [II, 2, 13-14] 
"those who are desirous of a host of adherents should be 
initiated with the verse, “Thee, the Lord of Hosts’ [Rv. II, 
23, 1]" and “warriors with the verse: ‘Come here, do not 
come to harm’ [Rv. VIII, 20, 1.]” | 

Some of the prayers used in the performance of the 
ceremony indicate the objects of education. They are both 
religious and secular, and such as are necessary for the 
harmonious development of a man’s nature. The pupil 
prays to the gods for insight, offspring, splendour, strength 
and vigour [1867 I,21, 4 ]. According to Sankhayana he 
prays for long life, offspring and strength. increase of 


wealth, mastery of all the Vedas, fame and - | ‘Kara 
[II, 4, 3] makes him worship Agni with th oetic 
prayer: " To Agni have I brought a piece . As 
thou, Agni, art inflamed by wood, thus 1 by 
life, insight, vigour, offspring, cattle, holy . 'anya- 


keśin [I,2, 5, 13] has the prayer for offspring, valiant sons, 
splendour, wealth, wisdom, and pupils (for the student must 
develop into a teacher and help toward the spread of learn- 
ing). ‘There isalso a special prayer for intelligence [1:427 
6, 4]. Hehas also asimilar prayer to Agni: 'As thou art 
inflamed, Agni, through that piece of wood, thus inflame 
me through wisdom, insight, offspring, cattle, holy lustre 
and through the enjoyment of the good.’ [I, 2, 7, 2.] 

'The teachers formal acceptance of the pupil is made 
with the following words which indicate the sacred and 
inviolable character of the spiritual bond that connected 
them; “Thy heart shall dwell in my heart; my mind 
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thou shalt follow with thy mind; in my word thou shalt 
rejoice with all thy heart; to me alone thou shalt adhere; 
in me thy thoughts shall dwell; upon me thy veneration 
shall be bent; when I speak thou shalt be silent? [/Ziran- 
१001 23711: Saikha. II, 4, 1; Parask. I, 8, 8 (formula for 
marriage); 48067. I, 21, 7.] 

'The ceremony of initiation concludes with the follow- 
ing charge laid upon the Brahmacarin: ^A Brahmacarin 
art thou! Drink water. Do the service. Do not sleep 
in the day-time. Be devoted to the teacher. Study the 
Veda” [Aival. I, 22, 2. Sankhayana [II, 45] adds 
the further duty— Put on fuel’ [Cf. Parask. II, 3, 2; 
Gobhila, गा, 10, 34; Hiranya. I, 2, 5,11.] 

The period of studentship or Brahmacarya begins with 
what is called the Savitra vrata. Brahmacarya practically 
means the observances which the student has to keep 
through certain periods of time before the different texts 
which he has to learn can be taught him. "Thus the study 
of the Veda is opened by the Savitri [cf. Sat, Br. AI, 5547 
6f]. The Brahmana student is to be taught the Gayatri 
which belongs to Visvamitra [Rv. III, 62, 10]; the 
Ksatriya is to be taught the ¢7's/ubh as ascribed to Hiranya- 

stüpa [Rv. I 35. 2]; the Vaiéya is to be taught the Jagati 
which is a verse ascribed to Vamadeva [Rv. IV, 40, 
5] or to Hiranyastupa [Rv. I, 35, 9] The Savitra 
vrata observed as a preparation for that instruction 
might last for one year or three days or the Savitri 
can be taught immediately after the  initation. 
[Sankh. II, 5, 1-6; 7, 11.] According to  Paraskara 
[II, 4, 3, 6] the Sdavitra vrata may last for one year, 
six months, twentyfour days, twelve days, six days or 
three days. [For teaching the Savitri cf. Gobhila II, 10, 
39; Hiranya I, 2, 6, 11; Ap. Gr. IV, 11,9 f; Kh. II, 4, 20; 
Agv. I, 21,5 f; 22, 29.] The normal time for this, the first of 
the Brahmacarin’s vratas or special observances, seems 
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to have been three days. ; During this time the student 
had to live on special food which was not; to be either pun- 
gent or saline or milk according to Khadira [II, 4, 32] and 
to beg that food firstly of his mother and ‘of two other 
women friends or of as many as there are in the neigh- 
bourhood’ [Gobhila, II, 10, 43] or ‘other houses where they 
are kindly disposed towards him’ [Hiranya. I, 2, 7, 17] or 
of a ‘woman who wort refuse’ [Sankh. II, 6,6; Asv. I, 22, 
7] or from three women who will_not refuse or from six, 


twelve or an indefinite number |Parask. II, 5, 5, 6]. Manu * 


[II, 50] makes the pupil beg food first of his mother, then 
of his sister, then of his own maternal aunt and then 
of a female who will not disgrace him by a refusal. The 
alms were to be collected in a bowl given to the pupil by 
his teacher. [Hiranya.I,2, 7, 14.] After the lapse of 
these three days of observing the Savitr vrata, the student- 
ship formally begins under prescribed conditions govern- 
ing the life and studies of the pupil dwelling in his 
teacher's house. 

The restrictions as regards food are withdrawn and 
the student is allowed to eat pungent and saline food and 
vegetables [Hiramya.I,2,9, 9]. Manu forbids the? taking 
of honey, meat, substances used for flavouring food and 
substances turned acid [II, 177; cf. Baudh. I, 3, 23-24; 
Párask. XI, 5, 12; Gobhila III, 1,17, 19, 23]. According to 
Apastamba, also, the Brahmacarin shall not eat food 
offered at a sacrifice nor pungent condiments, salt, honey 
or meat [I, 1, 2; 2, 23 ; I, 1, 4, 6]. Apastamba, appealing 
to the Mimünsists, combats the doctrine implied in the 
injunction of Baudhayana that pupils may eat forbidden 
food, such as honey, meat and pungent condiments if it is 
given to them as leavings by;'their;teacher. For the 
general rule is that students should eat the fragments of 
food given to them by their teachers, and are to obey their 
teachers except when ordered to commit crimes which 
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cause loss of caste and such crimes, according to Baudha- 
yana, did not include eating forbidden food. Gautama 
(II, 13] prohibits honey and meat. The hour of eating is 
also prescribed: it isthe fourth, sixth or eighth hour of 
the day [Vasistha, VII, 8]. The manner of eating is 
thus laid down : ‘He shall eat in silence, contented and 
without greed’ after receiving permission to eat from his 
teacher [Gautama, II, 31, 41]. Manu prescribes eating 
with a concentrated mind, a pleased face and without 
contempt, after meditating on the food as the sustainer of 
life, and forbids eating between the two meal times, over- 
eating, and giving to any man the food that is left. (II, 
53—57. cf. Baudh. II, 3, 5, 21; II, 12, 7, 9; II, 13 11; Gaut. 
IX, 59; Visnu LXVIII, 34-35; 42-43 ; 48; Vasistha III, 69; 
Ap. II, 1, 2-3]. Apastamba requires the pupil to clear his 
dish after he has eaten  [I, 3, 36]. 

One of the standing duties of the Brahmacürin was 
to go out begging for alms. Generally, the women were 
approached for alms and were to be addressed in pre- 
scribed terms varying according to the caste of the begging 
student. A Brahmana is to use the word ‘Lady’ at the 
beginning, a Ksattriya in the middle, and a Vaisya at 
the end, of the sentence prescribed for asking alms 
[Parask, Il, 5,2—4; Ap. I, 1, 3; 28—30]. The student had 
to go out for begging twice a day, in the morning and 
evening [4p. I, 1, 3, 25; 4. I, 22, 4.] According 
to Apastamba, [Ibid] the student may beg, every 
body’s except low-caste people unfit for association 
with Aryas and  Abhiéastas! Gautama also forbids 
[II, 35] the student begging of ‘ Abhiéastas and outcastes' 
while Visnu [XX VIII, 9] restricts the begging to ‘the houses 
of virtuous persons, excepting those of the Guru or his 
Where, however, 1o alms could be obtained by 
the student might beg in his own house, 
relations [G'awt. II, 37]. 


relatives’. 
aforesaid mieans, 
or in that of his teacher 07 his 


T] wel ums 
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According to Manu, the proper persons to be approached for 
alms are those who are not deficient in the knowledge of 
the Veda and in performing sacrifices and are noted for 
adhering to their lawful occupations [II, 183—185; Baudh. 
I, 2, 3, 18.] The student shall not beg for his own sake 
alone [Ap. I, 1,3, 35] but submit the proceeds of his begging 
to his teacher. [Ibid., 31; Asv. I, 22, 10; Vasistha VII, 14; 
Visnu, XXVIII, 10.] If the proceeds are other than food, 
such as cattle, or fuel, they are to be offered to the teacher 
as rewards given to priests for the performance of a 
sacrifice [dp. I, 1, 4,3]. Baudhayana [I, 2, 4, 7] points 
out the virtues of begging, viz, that by this the student 
makes himself poor and humble in spirit It was thus 
valued as a method of moral discipline. 

'The life of the student was regulated on the principle 
that he must do what.is pleasing and serviceable to his 
teacher [Gaut. II, 30; Visnu XXVIII, 7]. As Apastamba 
puts it more definitely, the pupil shall “assist his teacher 
daily by acts tending to the acquisition of spiritual and 
material wealth’ [I, 1, 4, 24]. ‘The former class of acts 
will comprise collecting sacred fuel, Kuga grass, cowdung, 
earth, and flowers for sacrifice, as also fetching a pot 
full of water, while the latter class implies gathering fuel 
for cooking, begging alms, etc. [Manu II, 182.] 

Thus the next important class of duties after begging 
is that connected with fuel and fire. The pupil is to fetch 
firewood out of the forest without damaging the trees. 
 [Pàrask. II, 5,9] and before sunset [Ap. I, 1,4, 15]. ‘The 
fuel thus fetched daily from the forest is to be placed on 
the floor of the teacher’s house. After having kindled 
the fire and swept the ground around the altar, the pupil 
place the sacred fuel on the fire every morning and - 
evening: He shall sweep the place around the fire after 
it has been made to burn (by the addition of fuel) with 
his hand and not with the broom (of Kuga grass) but 


is to 
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before adding the fuel he is free to use the broom at his 
pleasure [Zbid. 16—19]. 

Besides fetching fuel and tending:the fire twice daily, 
the pupil was to fetch water in a vessel for the use of his 
teacher both in the morning and evening (7b. 13]. 

Thus the standing duties to be performed by the 
student in the interests of his teacher and of his own 
discipline and moral life were begging, fetching fuel, water 
and flowers and other articles for sacrifice and tending 

the sacred fire. The duties were more of the nature of 
services rendered to the teacher but there were others 
more directly connected with his own life. We have 
already considered the regulations prescribed regarding 
the student's diet. We shall now consider those regard- 
ing his dress, the luxuries he must avoid, his general 
behaviour, the habits he must avoid or cultivate and 
the like. 

The dress of the Brahmacarin was practically the 
same as is prescribed for him on the occasion of his Upa- 
nayana ceremony. ‘The dress was made up of (1) the 
girdle, (2) the staff, (3) lower garment, (4) upper garment, 
and (5) sacrificial string. The girdle of a Brahmana was 
to be made of;Muüfja grass, smooth and soft, arranged 
in three strings to be twisted to the right. A bowstring 
made of Murva fibres (Manu) should be the girdle of a 
Ksatriya or a string of Münja grass in which pieces 
of iron have been tied. ‘The girdle of a Vaisya should be 
of woollen or hempen (Manu) threads or a rope used for 
yoking the oxen to the plough or a string made of Tamila 
bark. If Münja grass (and so forth) be not procurable, 
the girdles might be made of Kuga, ASmantaka and Bal- 
baja fibres with a single threefold knot or with three 
or five knots according to the custom of the family. The 


a Brahmana should be made of Palaéa or 


staff worn by í 
that of a Ksattriya of a branch of 


Bilva wood (Manu) ; 
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the banyan tree which grows downwards or of Vata or 
Khadira (Manu); that of a Vaisya of Badara or Udumbara 
wood or of Pilu (Manu). According to some authorities 
the staff of a student, without any reference to caste, 
should be made of the wood of a tree that is fit to be used 
at the sacrifice. The length of the staff also varies accord- 
ing to caste: for a Brahmana it is to reach the end of his 
hair, for a Ksatriya to reach his forehead and for a Vaisya 
the tip of his nose (Manu) ‘The staves should be straight, 
without a blemish, handsome to look at, not likely to 
terrify men, with their bark perfect, unhurt by fire [Manu 
II, 47]. 'The lower garment for a Brahmana was to be 
made of hemp, for a Ksattriya of flax and for a Vai$ya of 
the skin of a clean animal or wool (Mauu). According to 
Gautama, hempen or linen cloth, the inner bark of trees 
and woollen blankets may be worn as lower garments 
by students of all castes, or undyed cotton cloth. Skins 
are to be worn as upper garments; for the Brahmana 
the skin of a common deer or black doe or antelope 
and if it is a black skin it is not to be spread on the 
ground for purposes ofsitting or lying upon it; the skin 
to be worn by a Ksattriya was to be that of a spotted deer 
or a tiger [Visnu] while the Vai$ya was to wear the skin 


of a he-goat. According to Apastamba, the skin of a sheep - 


is fit to be worn by all castes and a blanket made of wool. 
He further cites a Brahmana [cf. Gopatha Brahmana cited 
above I, 2,4] which states that he who wishes the increase 
of Brahmana power should wear cloth only, while he who 
wishes both should wear both (skin and cloth). 'The upper 
garment is also to be coloured differently for the different 
castes. The garment of a Brahmana is to be dyed with 
a red dye produced from a tree or red Lodh (Ap.) ; that of 
a Ksatriya is to be dyed with madder and of a Vaisya with 
turmeric. The sacrificial string of a Brahmana is to be 
made of cotton twisted tothe right and consisting of three 
F. 30 
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threads; that of a Ksatriya of hempen threads and that of 
a Vaiéya of woollen threads. According to Baudhayana 
[I, 8, 5] the sacrificial thread is to be made of Kusa grass 
or cotton and should consist of thrice three strings hang- 
ing down to the navel. Lastly, there are rules for the 
arrangement of the hair, which were determined not by the 
individual choice of the student but by the custom of his 
family, school, or country. The following ways of arrang- 
ing the hair are mentioned, viz., shaving the head, wearing 
the hair tied in a braid or keeping merely a lock on the 
crown of the head tied in a braid (shaving the other por- 
tions of the head).! 


According to Apastamba [I, 2, 5, 9-10] the duties of a 
student consist in acts pleasing to the spiritual teacher, the 
observance of rules conducive to his own welfare and 
industry in studying. ‘ Acts other than these need not be 
performed by a student’ (such as pilgrimages and the 
like according to the commentator, thus showing the 
puritanic austerity of the discipline which would not allow 
even these innocent diversions because they are for the 
householders and aged people) We have already consi- 
dered the first class of these duties, viz., the services to be 
rendered to the teacher. Now we shall consider the 
second class of duties connected with the student's own 
welfare from which we can gather his daily routine. 





!Forgirdlesee Ga.I, 15; Ba. I, 3, 13 : Ap. I, 2, 33-37; Va. XT, 
58—60; Vi, XXVII, 10; Ya. 1, 29; A. Gr. I, 19, 10—11; Sā. Gr. II, 
1. 15—17: Pa. Gr. II, 5, 21—23; Go. Gri. II, 10, 10; for staff see 
Ga. 1.22—26: Ba.1,3,15; Ap. 1,2, 38; Va. XI, 52—57: Vi. XXVII 
21—24: Yà.1,29 ; A. Gri. I, 19, 12—13; Sā. Gri. II, 1, 18—24; Pa 
Gri. I1. 5. 25— 28: Go. Gri. II, 10, 11; for upper and lower garments 
and for sacrificial string see the chapters above indicated. For 
hair see Ga. I, 27; IL, 10; AP I, 2, 31-32 ; 30, 8; Va. VII, 11; Vi 


XXVIII, 41, 
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'The student is to rise from his bed before his teacher’ 
and before sunrise? in the last watch of the night.* 
Penances are prescribed for the sin of sleeping when the 
sun rises or sets or when the teacher is awake. 


Then he is to bathe and purify himself.* He is not 
to sport in the water whilst bathing but must swim motion- 
less? or plunge into the waters like a stick.? He 
must not wash his body with hot water for pleasure, 
but if it is soiled by unclean things, he might clean it 
with earth or water in a place where he is not seen by 
his Guru.” He is not to use any bathing powder or the 


like for cleaning himself. ‘The bath has to be taken three 
times a day. 


His next duty is to perform his morning devotions 
(sandhya or muttering the Savitri). This must be done 
with a concentrated mind in a. pure place outside the 
village, and in a standing posture and in silence. The 
prayer is to begin from the time when the stars are still 
visible and to end when the sun rises. The evening 
prayer is also to be similarly performed from the time 
when the sun still stands above the horizon until the 
stars appear.? 

Returning home after his twilight devotions the 
student is to offer oblations of water to the gods, sages 








! Vi, XXVIII, 13; Ba. I, 3, 21. 

2 Ap. 11, 12, 13-14 ; Ga. XXIII, 21; Vas. XX, 4; Ba. II, 7, 
16; Vi. XXVIII, 53 ; Manu II, 220. 

1010112. 

4 Manu II, 176; Ga. II, 8-9. 

* "Ap. 1, 2, 30; Ba. I, 3, 39-40. 

* Vi, XXVIII, 5. 

' Ap. I, 2, 28-29. 

७ Va. VII, 17; Ga. II, 8. = x 

० Manu II, 101, 222; Ga. II, 10-11; Va. VII, 16; Ap. I, 30, 8; 
Ba. Il, 7, 13-14. 
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and manes, worship the images of the gods and place fuel 
on the sacred fire.’ 


He must avoid the following luxuries: perfumes, 
garlands, anointing his body, applying collyrium to his 
eyes, use of shoes, umbrella, parasol, and carriage, and 
sleep in the day-time. 

There are laid down many moral injunctions which 
the student must obey. He must avoid singing, playing 
musical instruments, and dancing at which he must not 
even look. [4p.I,3,11.] He must not go to assemblies 
(for gambling etc.) nor to crowds assembled at festivals. — 

Certain virtues or moral qualities are specified for 
his cultivation and practice. He must avoid idle disputes 
or gossiping, backbiting; and lying. He must be free 
from sensual desire, anger, envy, covetousness. He must 
not injure animate beings. He must talk with women 
only so much as his purpose requires. He must be for- 
giving, untired in fulfilling his duties, modest, possessed 
of self-command and devoid of pride. 


There are rules regulating the behaviour of the 
student towards his teacher. He must always obey his 
teacher except when ordered to commit crimes which 
cause loss of caste. He must not contradict him. He must 
occupy a couch or seat lower than that of his teacher. 
When he meets his teacher after sunrise (coming for 
his lessons), he shall embrace his feet and shall study 
after having been called by the teacher to begin the 
lesson. He must not stretch out his feet towards him 
but, according to some, he may if the teacher be lying ona 
bed. He shall not address the teacher whilst the latter 
is in a reclining position, but he may answer the teacher 


sitting if the teacher himself is sitting or lying down 
DT NTN 


1 Manu 1I, 176. 
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And if the teacher stands, he shall answer him after 
having risen also. He shall walk after him if he walks 
and run after him if he runs. He shall not approach his 
teacher with shoes on his feet, or his head covered or 
holding implements in his hand except when on a journey 
or occupied in work. He shall approach his teacher with 
the same reverence as a deity, without telling idle stories, 
attentive and listening eagerly to his words. He shall not 
sit either too near to or too far from his teacher nor with 
his legs crossed. Inthe presence of his Guru he is to 
avoid covering his throat, leaning against a wall, stretching 
out his feet, spitting, laughing, yawning and cracking the 
joints of his fingers. He must not sit with his teacher to 
leeward or to the windward of him but may sit with his 
teacher in a carriage drawn by oxen, horses, or camels, 
on a terrace, on a bed of grass or leaves, or a mat, on a 
rock, on a wooden bench orin a boat. 

From the regulations governing the life of the student 
in the home of his preceptor, we now pass on to the regu- 
lations governing his studies. 

The student must commence his study inthe morning, 
embracing the feet of his teacher both at the beginning 
and end of his lesson. After having received permission 
he will sit down to the right of his teacher, turning his 
face towards the east or towards the north. Then the 
Savitri is to be recited together with the syllable Om before 
the instruction in the Veda is begun. The student must 
be very attentive the whole day long, never allowing his 
mind to wander from the lesson during the time devoted 
to study. During the time for rest (which he has after 
attending to his studies and the business of his teacher 
which has been indicated above) the pupil is to give his 
mind to doubtful passages of the lesson learnt. 

The courses of study included the ‘whole Veda’ 
together with the ‘ Rahasyas’ as stated by Manu [II, 165] 
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There were also accompanying various kinds of austerities 
and vows prescribed by the rules of Vedic study. By 
the whole Veda the commentators understand the four 
Vedas with the Angas or one entire Sakha consisting 
of the Mantras and the Brihmana. By the term ‘ Rahas- 
yas’ are meant the Upanisads or the secret explanation 
of the Veda. According to Visnu [XXVIII, 34-35] the 
student must first aquire by heart one Veda or two Vedas 
or all the Vedas and thereupon the Vedingas. If without 
studying the Veda he applies himself to another study he 
degrades himself and his progeny to the state of a Sidra. 
In another place, he discusses the comparative merits 
of the different subjects of study which include the hymns 
of the Rigveda, the Yajus texts, the Saman melodies, the 
Atharvaveda, as well as the Puranas, Itihasas, Vedingas and 
the Institutes of Sacred Law. [XXX, 34—38.] In yet another 
passage [7b., 43] the knowledge imparted to the pupil is 
stated to be of three kinds, viz., worldly knowledge (relat- 
ing to poetry, rhetoric, and the like subjects), sacred know- 
ledge (relating to the Vedas and Vedangas) and knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit. 
It has been already indicated that there were prescrib- 
ed some specialivyatas or observances which the student 
had to keep through certain periods of time before the differ- 
ent texts appointed in the course of Brahmanical studies 
could be taught to him. We have already referred to the 
first of these—the Savitra vrata by the observance of which 
the student is introduced to the Savitri verse. Then follows 
the Sukriya vrata (duties of holiness) to be kept for three 
days, or twelve days, or one year, or any other period of 
time according to the teacher’s discretion [Sa. Gri. Su. 11,11, 
10]. By this vrata the student is enabled to study the 
main portion of the Veda. Next follows the Anuvacana or the 
way of studying the Veda ‘which can be done only after 


the Sukriya vratathas been enjoined on the student. Be- 


wz 
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fore that nothing but the Savitri can be taught to him [Zb. 
p. 69, note S. B. E. ed.]. Finally come the Sakvara, Vratika 
and Awpanisada observances each of which used to last one 
year and refer to the different parts of the Aranyaka. These 
three are special vratas connected with the character of mys- 
tical secrecy attributed to the Aranyaka. After the lapse of 
the year through which the vrata is kept, a ceremony is pet- 
formed called Uddiaksanika, i.e., the giving up of the Diksa 
or preparatory observance for the study of the Aranyaka 
texts. This Uddik snika consists chiefly in the teacher’s ascer- 
taining whether the student has fulfilled the duties involved 
by the trata. Besides that, a repetition of the Upanayana 
also formed part of the preparatory rites for the study ot 
the Aranyaka.! After this the teacher goes out of the 
village in a north-eastern direction and sits down ona 
clean spot, turning his face to the east. Then when the 
sun has arisen he recites in the way prescribed for the 
Veda-study (i.e. the anuvadcana) the Aranyaka texts to 
the student or the ‘Rahasya? as termed by Manu. 
'These vratas which the student has to undergo in the time 
of his studentship are those of the Rgvedins. There are 
some different vratas for the followers of the Samaveda, 
which are thus explained by the commentator on Gobhila 
Grhya Sutra III, 1,28: “The Upanayana vrata has been 
declared to refer to the study of the Savitri; the Godana 
vrata to the study of the collections of verses sacred to the 
gods Agni, Indra and Soma Pavamana (this is the Parvar- 
cika of the Samaveda); the Vratika vrata to the study of the 
Sukriya sections; the Aditya vrata to the study of the Aran- 
yaka without Sukriya sections; the Aupanisada vrata to the 
study of the Upanisad-Brahmana; the Jaistha-samika vrata 
tothe study the Ajya-dohas.” (S. B. E. XXX, p. 69 n.) 





! According to Ápastamba, a fresh initiation is necessary 
for the study of the Atharva Veda but not of other Vedas. (See 
Paitana-Sütra I, 1, 5.) 
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It is thus clear that the graduated course of studies 
corresponded to a graduated course of special observances 
or practical discipline whereby the gradual development of 
the inner capacities answering to the growing difficulty of 
the subjects of study was sought to be secured. 

All the Sutras are agreed as to the length of the pe- 
riod of studentship. It is to consist ordinarily of twelve 
years for the mastery of each Veda. ‘Twelve years lasts 
the Brahmacharya for each Veda, or until he has learnt it.’ 
[ Agval.] “The studentship lasts fortyeight years, or twenty- 
four years or twelve years or until he has learnt the Veda.’ 
[Hiranya.| ‘He who has been initiated shall dwell as a 
religious student in the house of his teacher for fortyeight 
years (if he learns all the four Vedas) or a quarter less (i.e., 
for thirtysix years) or threequarters less i.e, for twelve 
years) but twelve years should be the shortest time for his 
residence with his teacher? [Ap.] Manu, however, recognises 
only the three Vedas for study and prescribes thirtysix 
years or half that time or quarter or the period required 
by the student to learn them perfectly. [III. 1.] Bau- 
dhayana, prescribing the same time-limits, calculates that 
at least one year will be required for the study of each 
Kanda (of the seven Kandas of the Taittiriya Samhita) 
[I, 2, 3, 3]. ‘The rather excessive length of the period of 
studentship under the scheme of the Sutras is also noticed 
by Baudhayana who says that life is uncertain (Cf. ‘Life 
is short while art long’) and quotes a passage from the 
Sruti which declares: ‘Let him kindle the sacred fires 
while his hair is still black.’ ‘This means that the period 
of studentship must not be protracted too long. 

In connection with the length of the period of student- 


ship we have to consider the length of what may be called 
the number of days of actual 


the academic term, t.e», | 
rahmanical schools in the year. 


teaching done in these B 
The school term opens solemnly with the performance of 
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a special ceremony called the Upakarman on the full moon 
of the month of Sravana (July-August). From this open- 
ing day for a month study in the evening is not permitted 
(though according to Haradatta, the commentator, it is not 
sinful to study later in the night after evening). The 
term then continues until the full moon of the month of 
Pausa orthe Rohini day when it is solemnly closed by the 
performance of the Ufsarjana ceremony after which the 
student has to leave off reading the Veda. Thus the term 
comprises five months in the year, viz. latter half of 
Sravana, Bhadrapada, Agvina, Kartika, Marga-Sirsa and the 
first half of Pausa. [See Apas. I, 3,9.] Manu [IV, 95-96] 
makes the academic term comprise four months and a half 
by prescribing for the Upakarma ceremony the alternative 
date of the full moon of Bhádrapada and for the Utsarjana 
the Pusya (or sixth) day cf Pausa or the first day of the 
bright half of Magha. Thus the interruption of Vedic 
teaching lasts for six months and a half or five months and 
a half. [Sankh. IV, 6, 7-8]. During this period though 
the teaching was not done the private study of students 
was however not to be interrupted. Manu [IV, 98] lays 
down the rule that after the performance of the Utsarjana 
ceremony the student is to study the Veda during the 
light nights of each month until the full moon of Sravana 
in order to fix in his mind the part learned already; and in : 
the dark fortnight of each month he is to study all the 
Vedanigas, grammar and the rest. [Haradatta’s commen- 
tary’ quoted in S. B. E. II, 33. With the commencement 
of the next academic term the student will begin the study 
of a fresh part of the Veda. 

The academic term is punctuated by numerous holi- 
days. ‘The interruptions of study were allowed for a 
variety of causes and circumstances. The first cause of 
such interruptions is the occurrence of certain natural 
phenomena. ‘These include the following : wind whirling 
- #F. 31. 
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up dust in the day-time (dust storm) or audible at night; 
sky flaming red; rainbow; hoarfrost settling on the 
ground; clouds out of season; thunder, rain (sufficiently 
heavy to cause dripping of water from the edge of roof) 
and lightning out of season or in season (in which case 
the study is to stop for the remaining hours of the day or 
night); Jupiter, Venus, the sun and themoon surrounded by a 
halo; thunder, earthquake, eclipse and fall of meteors 
(to stop study until the same time next day, ie. ior 24 
hours); simultaneous rain, thunder and lightning (to stop 
study for three days). Secondly, the standing list of holi- 
days included the following—new moon (two days leave); 
full moon days of the months of Kartika, Phalguna and 
Asadha; eighth and fourteenth days of each half month 
and full moon day of every month (Manu, IV, 113); cer- 
tain other days set apart for religious ceremonies, e.g., three 
Astakas (involving three days’ leave for each) ; spring festi- 
val (which, according to Haradatta, falls on the thirteenth 
of the first half of Caitra) and the festival of Indra in the 
month of Asadha (when the study of an ‘anuvaka’ is for- 
bidden, according to Apastamba; and lastly, festive days 
(the day of the initiation and the like) [Gaut. XVI, 43]; 
Thirdly, study is forbidden in the case of certain political 
or other events taking place, e.g. invasion of the village 
[Gaut. XVI, 34; Manu IV,118]; when the cows are prevent- 
ed from leaving the village due to cattle-lifting by robbers 
and the like [ Ap. I, 3, 9, 25]; orduring a battle[ Vi. XX, 11]; 
if outcasts [‘ robbers such as Ugras and Nisadas’ (Haradatta 
on Ap. I, 3, 9, 18)] have entered the village or if good men 
have come; or when a king ora learned Brahmana (who 
has mastered one Veda) or a cow or a Brahmana in gene- 
ral has met with an accident; or when the king of the 
country has died [Gaut. XVI, 32] or has become impure 
through a birth or death in his family (cf. modern “court 
mourning’) [Manu IV, 1 10] Fourthly, study is to be 
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stopped when certain sounds are heard, e.g., howling of 
jackals, barking of dogs, braying of donkeys, grunting of 
camels, cry of a. wolf, screeching of an owl; the sound of 
an arrow, of a large or small drum; the noise of a chariot; 
the wail of a person in pain or weeping. 

There are specified certain circumstances under which 
study is not permitted. Omne must not study in the 
following places: a burial ground, extremity of a village, 
a high-road, a village in which a corpse lies or Chan- 
dalas live, or a forest, if a corpse or a Chandala is in sight. 
Nor must one study during impurity when his near 
relations have died, or when he has partaken of a 
funeral repast or of dinner on the occasion of a sacri- 
fice offered to men (when the study is stopped for a day 
and a night). Considerations of health dictate stoppage 
of study under certain circumstances, e.g», when the pupil 
has vomitted or emits a foul smell or suffers from sour 
eruptions or when he has taken his evening meal. 

Lastly, there is an interesting regulation of a different 
kind for the stoppage of study. “If some of his fellow- 
students are away on a journey, he shall not study during 
that day the passage which they learn together.” [ Ap. 
I, 3,11, 11]. ‘If one pupil has gone on a journey and 
another stays with the teacher, the study of the Veda shall 
be interrupted until the absentee returns! [Gaut. XVI, 
33.] In connection with some of these rules for the 
interruption of study, it should be noted that they seem to 
apply to the study of new parts of the Veda and not of 
the parts already learnt, nor to the study of the Angas 
of the Veda. ‘This is clear from Manu [II, 105-106]: 
“Both when one studies the supplementary treatises of 
the Veda and when one recites the daily portion of the 
Veda, no regard need be paid to forbidden days, likewise 
when one repeats the sacred texts required for a burnt obla- 
tion. ‘There are no forbidden days for the daily recitation 
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since that is declared to be a Brahma-sattra (an ever- 
lasting sacrifice offered to Brahmana); at that the Veda 
takes the place of the burnt oblations, and it is meritorious 
even when natural phenomena requiring a cessation of 
the Veda study take the place of the exclamation Vasat.” 
The same view is held by Apastamba [I, 4, 12, 9] accord- 
ing to whom these various cases for the prohibition of 
study refer only to the repetition of the sacred texts in 
order to learn them and not to their application at the 
sacrifices. He quotes Vajasaneyi-Brahmana which dec- 
lares that Vedic recitation is a sacrifice and must be 
done when it thunders, ora thunderbolt falls, or light- 
ning flashes, for these sounds are like Vasa? (which, when 
pronounced by the Hotri priest, serves as signal for the 
Adhvaryu to throw the oblations into the fire) which must 
not be heard in vain. | 
We shall now consider the methods of teaching, the 
rules of Vedic study implied by what is technically termed 
Anuvacana. These rules are best explained in the 
Sankhayana Grihya Sūtra [II, 7, 18-27]. In the first place 
the text of a hymn of the Rigveda is taught to the student. 
Secondly, the Rsi, deity, and metre of the hymn are 
indicated to him. In this way the teacher is to go on 
reciting the hymns belonging to each Rsi or each 
Anuvaka which make up the lesson for each day. ‘There 
seem to have been, however, shorter lessons for the 
. students of other castes who had no intention of becoming 
Vedic scholars. For these students a day’s lesson might 
comprise an Anuvaka of the Ksudra Suktas or short hymns 
of the Rgveda (i.e., the tenth mandala); or as much as the 
master may think fit for them; or it was still further 
whittled down to the first and last hymn of a Resi or 
Anuvaka the study of which would, by a sort of fiction, be 
regarded as the study of the whole portion belonging to 
that Rsi or the entire Anuvaka; or lastly, it might be 
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even only one verse of the beginning of each hymn 
(of the collection belonging to a Rsi or making up an 
Anuvaka). 

Hiranyakesin [I, 2, 8, 16] lays down that at the begin- 
ning and on the completion of the study of a Kanda (४.6५, 
of the Black Yajurveda which is divided into books called 
Kandas) there is to be performed a special ceremony 
or a sacrifice for which a verse is prescribed in which 
there is a prayer for the gift of insight. Apastamba [I, 3, 
11, 6-7] also refers to the ceremony for beginning a 
Kanda and also to the ceremonies prescribed on beginning 
or ending the recitation of one entire Veda. He further 
lays down the rule that when the student studies the 
index of the Anuvakas of a Kanda (i.e., completes the study 
of the Kanda) he shall not study that Kanda on that day 
nor in that night. In another place [I, 4, 13, 10] he 
enjoins that without a vow of obedience a pupil shall not 
study nora teacher teach a difficult new book with the 
exception of the texts called Trihéravana and Trihsaha- 
vacana; but he quotes the contrary opinion of Harita 
who does not allow that exemption but imsists on a 
vow of obedience for the study of the whole Veda. 
This shows also that the Angas or works explanatory 
of the Veda need not be studied under a vow of 
obedience. 

A few more rules of Vedic study are laid down by 
Apastamba [Ib.] Out of term the student must not study 
any part of the Veda which he has not learnt before. 
Nor shall he study during term some new part of the 
Veda in the evening. ‘That which has been studied before 
must never be studied during the vacation or in the. 
evening. According to Visnu [XXX, 27] a student must 
not lie down to sleep again when he has begun to study 
in the second half of the night. This is of course study 


. by himself and not with his teacher. 
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According to Gautama [XVI,21] and also Visnu [XXX 
26] the Rgveda and Yajurveda must not be studied while 
the sound of the Samans is heard, while, according to 
Apastamba [I, 3, 10, 20], if another branch of the Veda is 
being recited in the neighbourhood, the Saman melodies 
must not be studied. 

Details of the methods of oral instruction pursued 
by these ancient teachers are furnished by a Pratisakhya 
of the Rigveda and have been rendered easily accessible 
by Max Miller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
These details give us a glimpse into the lecture rooms of 
these Brahmanic colleges. “ The Guru who has himself 
formerly been a student should make his pupils read. He 
himself takes his seat either to the east or to the north or 
to the north-east. If he has no more than one or two 
pupils, they sit at his right hand. If he has more, they 
place themselves according as there is room. ‘They then 
embrace the feet of their master and say: ‘Sir, read.’ 
The master gravely says ‘Om’ (i.e., ‘yes’). He then 
begins to say a Pragna (question) which consists of three 
verses. In order that no word may escape the attention 
of his pupils he pronounces all with the high accent and 
repeats certain words twice, or he says ‘So’ (iti) after these 


. words.” 


The chief difficulties in the pronunciation of the Veda 
are the changes of the final and initial letters. The 
pupils are instructed in these euphonic rules independently 
(the Siksa), but whenever a difficult case of ‘Sandhi’? 
occurs, the Guru examines his audience and explains the 
difficulties. And here the method followed is this: After 
the Guru has pronounced a group of words, consisting of 
three or sometimes (in long compounds) of more 
words, the first pupil repeats the first word, and when 
anything is to be explained, the teacher stops him and 
says‘Sir. After it has been explained by the pupil who 
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is at the head ofthe class, the permission to continue is 
given with the words ‘Well, sir! After the words of the 
teacher have thus been repeated by one,the next pupil 
has to apply to him with the word ‘Sir? When there is 
no difficulty, the rule seems to be that the Guru says two 
words at a time, which are then repeated by the pupil. If 
it is a compound, one word only is to be pronounced by 
the Guru and to be repeated by the pupil. After a section 
of three verses has thus been gone through, all the pupils 
have to rehearse it again and again. When they have 
mastered it, they have to recite the whole without any 
break, with an even voice observing all the rules of 
Sandhi, marking slightly the division in the middle of 
compounds, and pronouncing every syllable with the high 
accent. It does not seem as if several pupils were 
allowed. to recite together, for it is stated distinctly that 
the Guru first tells the verses to his pupil on the right, 
and that every pupil, after his task is finished, turns to 
the right and walks round the tutor. This must occupy 
a long time everyday, considering that a lecture consists 
of sixty and more Pragnas or of about 180 verses. The 
pupils are not dismissed till the lecture is finished. At 
the end of the lecture, the tutor after the last half verse is 
finished, says ‘Sir? The pupil replies, ' Yes, sir He then 
repeats the proper verses and formulas which have to be 
repeated at the end of every reading, embraces the feet 
of his tutor and is allowed to withdraw. 

We have now completed the consideration of the 
various regulations governing the life and studies of the 
Brahmacharin during the period of his stay at his teacher's 
house. But some students would elect to make the 
period of that stay lifelong without any desire for the 
householder’s life or the married state. Such students 
are known as Naisthika Brahmacarins. It is probably for 
these that such long periods of studentship as 24 or 36 
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or 48 years are meant. ‘Those who would be householders 
would have to confine their studentship to a period of 
twelve years, and naturally to satisfy themselves with the 
mastery of a portion of the prescribed studies. ‘There is 
a most interesting’ saying quoted by Apastamba [I, 4; 
13, 19—22] but disapproved by him in which the 
famous scholar Svetaketu of Upanisadic fame is made to 
declare: 'He who desires to study more after having 
settled as a householder shall dwell two months every 
year with collected mind in the house of his teacher. 
For by this means I studied a larger part of the Veda 
than before (i.e. during my studentship), In another place, 
Apastamba [I, 2, 5, 6] refers to the same Svetaketu as a 
rare example amongst the men of later ages (when rules 
of studentship are always transgressed) of a scholar who 
became a Rsi by his knowledge of the Veda, but, be it 
noted that as shown in the previous passage, he acquired 
that knowledge as a householder by observing the vow of 
studentship for some months in the year. ‘This is in 
keeping with the earliest system of the Brahmana period, 
when there were agencies and arrangements for the 
continuance of studies beyond the normal period of formal 
studentship. 

The Sütras also continue the tradition of the Upa- 
nisads in another respect. 'They point to a plurality of 
teachers for the student. Young Brahmanas in olden 
times, just as now, went from one teacher to another, 
learning from each what he knew. Each such teacher 
would generally know and teach only one Veda anda 
student would have to learn the several Vedas from 
several teachers. The rules which seemingly require a 
pupil to stay with one and the same teacher refer only 
to the principle that the pupil must stay with his teacher, 


until he has learnt the subject which he began with him. 
This is evident from the following passage of Apastamba 
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[I, 2, 7, 14]: ‘If a pupil has more than one teacher, the 
alms (collected by him) are at the disposal of him to 
whom he is just then bound.” Another passage [I, 2, 8, 
26] expressly refers to a pupil “ attending to two teachers,” 
while according to another [I, 2, 7, 26] the student is 
permitted, in the event of the incompetence of his teacher, 
"to go to another and study there? Sometimes the 
regular teacher may appoint another to do his work. 
So long as his instruction lasts the new teacher is to be 
treated with the same respect as the principal but, 
according to some, only if he is a worthy person in point 
of learning and character. In any case obedience as 
towards the teacher is not required to be shown towards 
his substitute. We are also told of teachers younger 
than their pupils who are not of course to show him the 
obedience proper for the regular teacher. One such 
teacher was “young Kavi, the son of Arigiras who taught 
his relatives who were old enough tobe fathers and as 
he excelled them in sacred knowledge, he called them 
‘ Little sons’ for a man destitute of sacred knowledge is 
indeed a child’ [Manu II, 151—153.] Lastly, there are 
mentioned persons teaching each other mutually different 
redactions of the Veda, in which case obedience towards 
each other is not ordained for them [Ap.I, 4, 13, 13—17]. 

But teachers could be changed not merely on in- 
tellectual grounds. The obedience of the pupil was 
limited by the conduct of the teacher. We have already 
adverted to the rule that a pupil is not to obey his teacher 
if he asks him to commit such crimes as cause loss of 
caste. But we have again the further regulation that 
where a teacher transgresses his duties through careless- 
ness or knowingly, the pupil will first point it out to 
him privately. But if in spite of this he does not 
amend his conduct, the pupil shall either himself 
perform the religious acts omitted by his teacher 
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or he may forsake him and return homie [Ap. I, 1, 4, 
25—27]. 

This leads us to a consideration of the qualifications 
and duties of a teacher. According to Apastamba [I, 1, 1, 
12—17] he should be a man in whose family sacred 
learning is hereditary, who himself possesses it, and who 
is devout in following the law. Under him the sacred 
science must be studied until the end, provided the 
teacher does not fall off from the ordinances of the law. 
He from whom the pupil gathers (acinoti) the knowledge 
of his religious duties (dharman) is called the Acarya 
whom he should never offend, as he is his spiritual father 
who, by imparting to him the sacred learning, gives him 
a new life—a second birth which is the best. 

There seem to have been different classes or grades 
of teachers. The Acarya is defined by Manu [II, 140 f] 
to be one who initiates a pupil and teaches him the 
Veda together with the Kalpa (the Sütras referring to 
sacrifices) and the Rahasyas [lit. the secret portions, i.e. 
the Upanisads and their explanation (Medh., Gov. 
Kull., Ragh.) or the extremely secret explanations of the 
Vedas and Angas, not the Upanisads because they are 
included in the term Veda (Nar.)]. According to Gautama 
[I, 9-10] the title Acarya belongs to one who initiates a 
pupil and teaches him the Veda. According to Visnu 
the Acarya is he who having initiated a pupil instructs 
him in the vratas, teaches him one branch of the Veda 
together with its Angas.  Vaéistha, however, lays stress 
(III, 21] on the teaching of the whole Veda for the Acarya. 
One who teaches only a portion of the Veda or who 
teaches the Angas of the Veda is to be called Upadhyaya 
(sub-teacher) acording to him. Manu [II 141] and Visnu 
[XXIX, 2], however, regard the Upadhyaya as the person 
who teaches the aforesaid subjects ‘for a fee’ or ‘for his 
livelihood? ‘The Acarya is ten times more venerable 
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than the Upadhyaya [Manu II, 145]; he is chief among . 
all gurus [Gawt. II, 50]; heis called an Atiguru along 
with father and mother [Vi.; XXXI, 1-2]. 

There are prescribed regulations governing the tea- 
cher's relations with, and duties towards his pupil The 
teacher is to adopt and love the pupil as his own son, and 
teach him the sacred science with whole-hearted attention 
without withholding from him any part of the whole law. 
A teacher who neglects the instruction of his pupil ceases 
to be his teacher [Ap. I, 2, 8, 27]. Although it is the duty 
of the pupil to render services to the teacher to please him, 
the teacher must be careful to see that the pupil is not 
exploited for his own purposes to the detriment of his 
studies. Such services are meant for the pupil’s own moral 
improvement and not solely for the economic advantages 
of the teacher. In times of distress, however, the teacher 
was permitted to accept the assistance of his pupil [Ap. 
Ibid., 24-25]. 

'These old-world teachers were against hard punish- 
ments being inflicted on their young pupils. According to 
Gautama: “ Asa rule the pupil should not be punished 
corporally. If no other course is possible, he may be 
corrected with a thin rope or cane. If the teacher strikes 
him with any other instrument, he isliable to punishment 
by the king (ie, underthelaw)" [II, 42—44] Manu 
[VIII, 299-300] allows a pupil who has committed faults 
to be beaten with a rope or split bamboos but only on the 
back parts of the body, never on a noble part. The teacher 
who strikes him otherwise will incur the same guilt as a 
thief. Gautama, as we have seen, permits bodily punish- 
ment only as the last resource, when other means of refor- 
mation fail. 'These other means are defined by Apastamba 
to consist first of reproof by the teacher and then of 
“ frightening, fasting, bathing in cold water and banish- 
ment from the teacher's presence,” which are to be applied 
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according to the magnitude of the pupil’s fault until the 
pupil is completely corrected and leaves off sinning 
[I, 2, 8, 28-29. | 
We have already seen that the teacher proper who was 
called the Acarya did not accept any remuneration for his 
work. He did the work of teaching as a matter of religious 
duty. The admission of a pupil was not a source of income 
to the teacher but an addition of a member to his family 
like that caused by the birth of ason. ‘The teacher and the 
pupil were not connected with each other by the ' cash- 
nexus’ but by the ties of spiritual relationship whereby 
both were repaying the debt they owed to the Rsis by the 
pursuit of knowledge. ‘The teacher who imparted instruc- 
tion for a fee would be called an Upadhyaya. But though 
the Acarya could not accept a fee from a pupil under 
instruction, he could accept the same from the pupil whose 
instruction was completed. In fact it was one of the 
obligations of the Brahmacarin to bring to a close the 
period of his formal pupilage by making presents to his 
teacher. Of course in the majority of cases it could not be 
expected that such presents would be at all any adequate 
remuneration for the amountof labour and expense involv- 
ed in supporting and educating a student for a minimum 
period of twelve years. It was a case, in modern parlance, 
of free board, lodging, medical aid, clothing and tuition 
given to the student during a continuous and long period 
exceeding a decade, the cost of which could not be properly 


- assessed and much less paid in the shape of parting pre- 


sents, especially in the case of a student of the Brahmana 
caste which was distinguished for its phenomenal poverty. 
It is therefore a misconception that these parting gifts of a 
student to his teacher after completion of his studies destroy 
the honorary character of the work of the teacher or that 
they prove the hollowness of the prevailing assumption 
which makes it out to be a labour of love, a virture which 
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is its own reward, while it is essentially, looking beneath 
the appearances, a mere economic transaction 

According to Manu, ‘ he who knows the sacred law 
must not present any gift to his teacher before the Sama- 
vartana (rite performed by student to end his studentship); 
but when, with the permission of his teacher, he is about to 
take the final bath, let him procure a present for the 
venerable man according to his ability, viz., a field, a cow, a 
horse, a parasol, and shoes, a seat, grain, even vegetables, 
and thus give pleasure to his teacher.’ [II, 245-246.] The 
word ' procure implies that the student is ordinarily of 
such circumstances that he has to collect the gifts for his 
teacher by begging. ‘This supposition is indeed clearly 
confirmed by a passage in Apastamba [I, 2, 7, 19—21] in 
which he enjoins that the student “shall procure ina 
righteous manner the fee for the teaching of the Veda to 
be given to his teacher according to his power.” ‘The 
‘ righteous manner’ means that unless his teacher is in 
distress and in need of immediate relief, the student is not 
to take the fee from an Ugra [| either the offspring of a 
Vai$ya and a Sidra woman, or a twice-born man who per- 
petrates dreadful deeds? (Haradatta quoted in S-B.E. II, 
p. 27) ] or from a Sudra, though 'some declare that it is 
lawful at any time to take the money for the teacher ? from 
such persons. It will thus appear that the payment of the 
fee is enjoined more as a religious act formally bringing 
to a close the period of studentship and marking the fulfil- 
ment of a sacred vow than as any kind of material re- 
muneration for useful services rendered. 

It may also’be noted in this connection that, on account 
of this absence of any economic relationship between the 
teacher and the taught, the independenice of the former as 
regards the choice and admission of the latter was complete 
and absolute. A most thorough-going test of mental and 
moral fitness was imposed on the student whose fulfilment 
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of same gained him admission and not any other considera- 
tion. The spirit of the system is beautifully expressed in 
the following passages from Manu [II, 112—115] : “ Even 
in times of dire distress a teacher of the Veda should rather 
die with his knowledge than sow it in barren soil. Sacred 
Learning approached a Brahmana and said to him”: ‘I 
am thy treasure, preserve me, deliver me not to a scorner ; 
[nor to a wicked man, nor to one of uncontrolled passions’ 
(Vi, XXIX, 9; Va. II, 8)]; so preserved I shall become 
strong. But deliver me, as to the keeper of thy treasure, 
to a Brahmana whom thou shalt know to be pure, of sub- 
dued senses, chaste and attentive.” The same spirit is 
expressed by Baudhayana [I, 2,4, 2]: ‘ As fire consumes 
dry grass, even so the Veda asked for but not honoured 
destroys the enquirer.’ In a word, the pass-port for admis- 
sion to such Brahmanical schools was constituted by the 
inherent fitness of the pupil for the Vedic studies, a fitness 
of which the recognised tests were a desire and aptitude 
for learning and a spirit of obedience and discipline. 
Before admitting the student the teacher would satisfy 
himself that he had in him the vital principle of growth, 
an inherent responsiveness to moral stimulus and that he 
is not like dull, dead, inert matter incapable of any 
expansion. 

These tests for admission and the regulations govern- 
ing the life of the student after admission during the 
period of his education were no doubt determined 
by the very ideals and aims of that education. We have 
already seen how in the scheme of this ancient education 
moral training fills a scarcely less important part than 
mental training. The development of the inner nature 
or character of the student was deemed as one of 
the essential objects of education. The value attached to 
this aspect of education is apparent from the following 










significant declaration of Manu [II,97] in the ch rs : 3 
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treating of the rules of studentship: “ Neither the study 
of the Veda nor liberality nor sacrifices nor any selt- 
imposed restraint nor austerities even procure the attain- 
ment of rewards to a man whose heart is contaminated by 
sensuality.” This definitely and emphatically lays down 
the ancient view that mere intellectual development 
without the development of character, learning without 
piety, proficiency in the sacred lore with a deficiency in 
the practices it implies, will defeat the very ends of 
studentship. Thus the part of education that deals with 
the life of the student probably fills a larger place in the 
ancient pedagogic scheme than the part that deals with 
the mere intellect. Indeed, as the elaborate regulations 
we have already considered show us, the intellectual 
part of education covered only a part of the year; the 
lectures of the Vedic professors continued during about 
half the year, the term practically beginning with the rainy 
season, while even from this comparatively short period 
we have to deduct the time taken by a fairly numerous 
list of holidays. But the strict and rigid rules governing 
the daily life of the student knew of no relaxation or 
interruption; the course of moral training provided for 
no holidays; the disciplinary regulations acted unceasingly 
as impersonal teachers exercising a sleepless vigilance 
and control over the elastic and tender natures committed 
to their care. Daily has the student to get up early in 
the morning before sunrise, failing which he has to 
perform a penance [fasting the next day and muttering 
the Savitri (Manu II, 220) ]|. He has to say his prayers 
twice a day at sunrise and sunset. Every morning and 
evening he has to go round the village begging and 
whatever is given to him he has to hand over to his master. 
He is himself to eat nothing except what his master gives 
him, He hasto fetch water, gather fuel for the altar, to 
sweep the ground round the hearth and to wait on his 
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master day and night. 'This' looks like menial service 
interfering with the student’s studies according to our 
modern ideas, but we must bear in mind the accompanying 
explanatory regulation that the teacher is never to 
utilise the labour of his pupil for his own selfish household 
purposes and Apastamba’s definite declaration that the 
observance of those rules is in the interest of the student’s 
own welfare |I, 2, 5,9]. Nor must we forget to consider 
that along with a progressive course of studies was 
prescribed a progressive course of austerities and 
discipline in the form of various vratas to be observed for 
promotion to higher stages of learning. ‘The growth of 
the whole nature of the boy, and not the growth of his 
intellect merely, was the objective of this ancient pedagogy. 
The raw material is received into the workshop after due 
examination as to its soundness; it is then treated to 
different processes of manufacture; and finally sent out 
to the world as finished products. The making of the 
nation or the country was in the charge of these schools. 
Their aim was to produce not mere recluses or scholars 
but whole men, ideal householders who would perfect 
family, society and country. 
It has been first stated that the nation was in the 
making in these schools. Buta doubt is sometimes ex- 
pressed that the nation as a whole did not benefit by such 
schools which were close corporations not open to all but 
- only to a select class, the Brahmanas. -The evidence 
adduced above will show the falsity of this charge. But 
let a higher authority speak on the point. The following 
remarks are made by Max Müller [Lectures on the Origin 
of Religion, p. 349]: “Before the ancient language and 
literature of India had been made accessible to European 
scholarship, it was the fashion to represent the Brahmanas 
as a set of priests jealously guarding the treasure of their 
sacred wisdom from the members of all the other castes 
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and thus maintaining their ascendency over an ignorant 
people. It requires but the slightest acquaintance with 
Sanskrit Literature to see the utter groundlessness of such 
a charge. One caste only, the Sidra, were prohibited from 
knowing the Veda. With the other castes, the military 
and civil classes,a knowledge of the Veda, so far from 





5 being prohibited, was a sacred duty. All had to learn the 
i Veda, the only privilege of the Brahmanas was that they 
alone were allowed to teach it. It was not even the inten- 


tion of the Brahmanas that only the traditional forms of 
faith and the purely ritual observances should be commu- 
nicated to the lower castes, and a kind of esoteric religion, 
that of the Upanigads, be reserved for the Brahmanas. 
| On the contrary there are many indications to show that 
these esoteric doctrines emanated from the second rather 
| than from the first caste.” 
| The view which Max Müller thinks was in vogue be- 
f fore the discovery of Sanskrit Literature unfortunately still 
| 
| 





persists with great vigour even in this country and it is 
necessary in the interests of trutht o combat it. Indeed, one 
passage of Manu [II,165] proves conclusively that the 
tules of studentship applied not merely to the highest 
caste but practically to the entire Indo-Aryan people: “An 
Arya must study the whole Veda together with the Rahas- 
yas, performing at the same time various kinds of auste- 
rities and the vows prescribed by the rules of the Vedas.” 
It is to be noted that the Aryas were made up of the 
three twice-born classes and the Sudras making up the 
lower castes were outside the pale of Aryan society. 



















1 See the account of social divisions of ancient India in my 
‘Local Government in Ancient India.’ Cf. Max Muller [ Lectures . 
on the Origin of Religion, p. 350 f]: “ We find the old Indian 
society divided, first of all, into two classes, the Aryas or noble- 
born, and the Sudras, the servants or slaves. Secondly, we 
find that the Aryas consist of Brahmanas, the spiritual nobility, 

he ees or Rajanyas, the military nobility and the Vaisyas, 
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Regarding the other feature or part noted by Max Miiller 
in our ancient educational system, viz., that it was a system 
of compulsory universal education, we may bring together 
a few select passages from the Sūtra works. “ A twice- 
born man who, not having studied the Veda, applies him- 
self to other (and worldly study) soon falls, even while 
living, to the condition of a Sidra and his descendants 
after him” [Manu II, 168]. We have already cited other 
passages [eg.,. Manu II, 39] in which it is laid down that 
persons who do not initiate themselves within the periods 
fixed for their castes “become Vratyas (outcasts), excluded 
from the Savitri and despised by the Aryas.” 

It was not, however, mere social degradation with which 
breaches of the sacred and compulsory duty of a man 
to educate himself were punished. Vagistha [III, 4] quotes 
a very remarkable passage from Manu in which it is 
laid down that “the king shall punish that village where | 
Brahmanas, unobservant of their sacred duties and ignorant 





of the Veda, subsist by begging; for it feeds robbers.” ‘Thus 
the state enforced this wholesome law of compulsory 
education framed by society by penalising a village that 
even acquiesced in the culpable ignorance of Brahmanas | 
by giving them alms to which they were not entitled, and | 
such Brahmanas were to be treated not merely as Sudras 
















the citizens... A much more important feature, however, of the 
ancient Vedic society than the four castes consists in the four | 
Agramas or stages. A Brahmana, as a rule, passes through four d 
a noble man through three, a citizen through two, and a Sudra 
through one of these stages [Arya-Vidya Sudhaünidhi, p. 153] 
As soon as the child of an Arya is born, nay even before his 
birth, his parents have to perform certain Sansküras. Asmany 
as twenty-five Sansküras are mentioned, sometimes even more, 
| Śudras only were not admitted to these rites; while Aryas who 
E — omitted to perform these were considered no better than Südras 
(According to Yama, áudras also may receive these secret 
up to the Upanayana but unaccompanied by Vedic verses), 
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but also as robbers, thus meriting both social and moral 
odium. It is thus that we can also very well realise the 
force and truth of the following legitimate boast of a king 
in the Upanisadas: “In my kingdom there is no thief, no 


miser, no drunkard, no man without an altar in his house, . 


no ignorant person” [Chdnd., V, 11, 5]. 

There is one other statement of Max Müller which 
also requires to be qualified. He says that the teachers 
were recruited only and exclusively from the Brahmana 
caste. Exceptions were, however, allowed to this rule. 
Baudhayana [I, 2, 3, 41] permits “study under a non- 
Brahmanical teacher in times of distress.” ‘This is con- 
firmed by Apastamba [II, 2, 5, 25] who says that " in times 
of distress a Brahmana may study under a Ksatriya or 
Vai$ya? and also by Gautama [VII, 8]. Such a non- 
Brahmanical teacher was to be paid due honour by the 
Brahmana student throughout the long period of his 
studentship. He must “walk behind him and obey him.” 
[Zb.] The same injunction is also given by Manu [II, 241]: 
“He shall walk behind and serve such a teacher as long as 
the instruction lasts.” The supply of non-Brahmana 
teachers in the country was of course created by the system 
which freely admitted them to the Brahmanical schools 
and made education compulsory for all. 

The studentship was brought to a close by what 
has been termed the Samavartana (lit the returning 
home of the student) ceremony to be performed by 
the pupil. It included a number of acts signifying 
the end of the austerities imposed upon the condition 


of studentship. The most important was the bath 


accompanied by the use of powder, perfumes, ground 
sandal-wood and the like to be presented by the friends 
and relations of the student, and then were also thrown 
into the water all the external signs of the Brahmacarya 
such as the upper and the lower garments, girdle, staff, 
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skin. After the bath he becomes a Snataka wearing new 
garments, two ear-rings and a perforated pellet of sandal-wood 
overlaid with gold at its aperture—the gold which brings 
gain, superiority in battles, and in assemblies, and he prays 
that he may be loved of all Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vais- 
yas, Südras and Kings [See Hiranya. I, 3, 9—11]. Some 
of the Sitras distinguish three kinds of Snatakas [Gobhila, 
II, 5, 21—23;] Parask. II, 5, 32—35.] "He who per- 


- forms the Samavartana ceremony after having finished the 


study of the Veda but before the time of his vows has 
expired, is a Vidyü-Snataka. He who performs the Sama- 
vartana after his vows have expired but before his study 
of the Veda is finished, is a Vrata-Snataka. He who 
performs the Samavartana aíter having finished both is a 
Vidya-Vrata-Snataka’. “Of these the last ranks foremost; 
the two others are equal to each other. Thus a Snataka 
(one who has bathed) or a Samavritta (one who has re- 
turned home) would be, according to modern ideas, one 
who had taken his degree. At the time of parting the 
teacher would say the following valedictory words: 
“Apply thyself henceforth to other duties.” [Ap. I, 2, 
8, 30.] The teacher's valedictory message is given in a 
more elaborate form in one of the Upanisads (cited above) 
where it reads like a University Chancellor’s Convocation 
Address to graduates. 
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EARLY POSITION OF HARSA 


The seventh century A.D. in India begins with the 

| appearance of a remarkable figure on the political stage, 

and although Harsa had neither the missionary zeal of 

| Asoka, nor the military skill of Candragupta Maurya, yet 

| he has succeeded in arresting the attention of the historian 

| like both those great rulers. This has, indeed, been largely 

due to the existence of two contemporary works, viz., 

Bana’s Harsacarita, and Yuan Chwang’s Records, which are 

here and there supplemented by epigraphic documents and 

the Life written by Hwui-li. But in spite of the ample 

information supplied by these original sources, I venture to 

i say that the results of up-to-date researches on Harsa, 

| though useful and interesting, are in some respects far 
from decisive. 





possible an answer to the following problem: What was 
the real political position of Harsa at the start of his career, 
and how did he (if Yuan Chwang is to be believed) come 
to occupy the Maukhari throne of Kanauj, although we 
know from Bana’s Harsacarita that he was a prince of 
'Thane$var only ? Now, in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the puzzle let us take full note of the course 
of events in both ThaneSvar and Kanauj, as at this 
period owing to matrimonial connections between the 
Maukharis and the Vardhanas, and the danger of common 
enemies, the affairs of the two kingdoms had become 
inextricably intertwined. 


After the death of Prabhakaravardhana, the king of 


'T'hane$var, the task of governance fell upon the shoulders 


of his eldest son, Rajyavardhana, who, after having defeated 
261 


.It is my object in this paper to give as precisely as 
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the Hunas of the North-West, had returned to the capital 
with “limbs emaciated " and wounds properly bandaged. 
The young prince, however, was so much overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of his father that instead of accepting 
sovereignty and regal glory, he determined to retire from 
worldly concerns, and seek solace in the sylvan retreats of 
a hermitage; and he asked his younger brother, Harga, to 
assume the reins of Government. 





Just at this juncture, when strange feelings of renun- 
ciation and aversion from worldly power were passing 
through the minds of both the brothers, and the tears of 
their bereavement had hardly had time to dry, they were 
struck by another bolt from the blue. For suddenly a 
courier named Samvadaka arrived with the tragic news 
that the king of Malwa had killed their brother-in-law, 
Grahavarman, aud theirsister, Rajya$ri, had been thrown 
into a dungeon in Kanyakubja.1 He added: “There is 
moreover a report that the villain, deeming the army 
leaderless, purposes to invade and seize thiscountry. Such 
are my tidings. The matter is in the king’s hands”? 
Hearing of this calamity that had overtaken the house 
of Kanauj, and the Malwa king’s reported designs 
against Thaneśvar, a “deadly frown broke forth” on 
the “broad brow” of Rajyavardhana, who addressed 
his younger brother thus: “This task is my royal 
house, this my kin, my court, my land. . this day 
I go to lay the royal house of Malwa low in ruin. 
The repression of this beyond-measure unmannerly foe, 
this, and no other is my assumption of the bark-dress, 
my austerities, my stratagem for dispelling sorrow.”® 
TT 


1 Hargacarita (English Translation by Cowell and Thomas, 
1897), p. 173. 

* Ibid. 

° Ibid, pp..174-75. 
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He gave instructions to Harsa to remain behind with 
all the “ kings and elephants,” probably with a view to 
guarding the rear against any fresh Hina upheaval, and 


asked only Bhandi! to-follow him “with some ten thousand 
horse.” 2 


But Destiny had decreed trouble for the ill-starred 
brothers at every step, and now it was young Harsa's turn 
to take a plunge into the stirred waters of the political 
storm. After sometime Harsa learned from one of the 
favourite cavalry officers that Rajyavardhana, “though he 
had routed the Malwa army with ridiculous ease, had been 
allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
king of Gauda, and then, weaponless, confiding and alone, 
dispatched in his own quarters.” 


Who the miscreant allies of Gauda and Malwa were, 
we have no means of ascertaining from the Harsacarita, 
but we can identify them with the help of other authorities. 
The Madhuban inscription affirms that “the kings 





1 Bhandi was the son of Queen Yagovati’s brother, who is 
identified by Dr. Hoernle—without much justification (see 
C. V. Vaidya, H. M. H. I, Vol. I, p. 38)—with the Emperor 
Siladitya of Malwa (J. R. A. S. 1903, pp. 559-60). Dr. R. K. 
Mookerji remarks that “the name Bhandi itself is a Hunic 
rather than a Sanskrit name” (Harga, p. 61). Itis difficult to 
follow on what grounds the learned Professor makes this asser- 
tion. Dr. Hoernle madea similar suggestion (J. R. A. S. 1903, 
p. 560) arguing that Bhandi meaning “buffoon was a strange 
name for a prince.” But such cynical names were not un- 
common in ancient India. To give some instances, we have: 
King Gardabhilla (J. B. B. R. A. S. IX, p. 148); or Sudraka, 
authenticated from inscriptions (Ind. Ant. XVI, p. 64; Proc. 
A. S. B. 1879, p. 219). 


a H. C, p. 175. 
s H. C, p. 178, 
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Devagupta and others, who resembled wicked horses, were 
all subdued with averted faces”! by Rajyavardhana. 
If we remember that young Rajyavardhana could get 
opportunities to fight against two enemies only, Viz., 
the Hünas of the North-West (against whom he was 
dispatched by his father), and the king of Malwa, 
who had taken Grahavarman of Kanauj by surprise 
with the tragic consequences described above, we feel 
no hesitation in identifying the latter with the Deva- 
gupta of the Madhuban inscription.? Fanciful as the 
guess may be, it would seem that Bana did not like to 
mention this suggestive and auspicious name of Rajya’s 
adversary— Devagupta literally means " protected by the 
gods"—owing to his foul deed. For the same reason 
probably he places the following statement in the mouth 
of Harsa with regard to the king of Gauda, “My tongue 
seems soiled with a smirch of sin, as I take the miscreants 
very name upon my 195.” ९ 


Now, the next question that arises is: What country 
is denoted by the name Malwa in the Harsacarita? 
Bühler thought that this Malwa was “in the Panjab 
much nearer to Thanegvar”.4 But this is "obviously 
an error,’ as pointed out by Dr. Hoernle.? It probably 





1 Ep. Ind. I, 9. 74. 


* (See also Bühler, Ibid., p. 70; C. V. Vaidya, H. M. H. I. 
Vol. I, p. 35. According to Dr. Hoernle it was the Emperor 
Siladitya of Western Malwa, son of Yasodharman, who was 
defeated by Rajya (J. R. A. S. 1903, p. 559). It seems, however, 
inexplicable how, if Siladitya was the principal opponent, his 
name is omitted in the Madhuban inscription, and left to be 
implied by the vague term “others.” 


EEL CSD. 179: 


2 Hp. Ind. Vol. I, p. 70. 
७ J. R. A. S. 1903, p. 561, note. 
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treating of the rules of studentship: “ Neither the study 
of the Veda nor liberality nor sacrifices nor any self- 
imposed restraint nor austerities even procure the attain- 
ment of rewards to a man whose heart is contaminated by 
sensuality.” This definitely and emphatically lays down 
the ancient view that mere intellectual development 
without the development of character, learning without 
piety, proficiency in the sacred lore with a deficiency in 
the practices it implies, will defeat the very ends of 
studentship. Thus the part of education that deals with 
the life of the student probably fills a larger place in the 
ancient pedagogic scheme than the part that deals with 
the mere intellect. Indeed, as the elaborate regulations 
we have already considered show us, the intellectual 
part of education covered only a part of the year; the 
lectures of the Vedic professors continued during about 
half the year, the term practically beginning with the rainy 
season, while even from this comparatively short period 
we have to deduct the time taken by a fairly numerous 
list of holidays. But the strict and rigid rules governing 
the daily life of the student knew of no relaxation or 
interruption; the course of moral training provided for 
no holidays; the disciplinary regulations acted unceasingly 
as impersonal teachers exercising a sleepless vigilance 
and control over the elastic and tender natures committed 
to their care. Daily has the student to get up early in 
the morning before sunrise, failing which he has to 
perform a penance [fasting the next day and muttering 
the Savitri (Manu II, 220) ]. He has to say his prayers 
twice a day at sunrise and sunset. Every morning and 
evening he has to go round the village begging and 
whatever is given to him he has to hand over to his master. 
He is himself to eat nothing except what his master gives 
him, He hasto fetch water, gather fuel for the altar, to 
sweep the ground round the hearth and to wait on his 


D^ न z5 
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the Buddhists! and uprooted the sacred Bodhi ree: 
Probably it is with regard to the Gauda kings trea- 
chery that the Madhuban inscription says that he (Rajya) 
En consequence of his adherence to his promise (satya- 
nurodhena) gave up his life in the mansion of his foe?.? 
And this inveigling of the rescuer of Kanauj into the 
death-trap is further explained by the commentator on the 
Harsacarita, who informs us that “Sasaika threw Rajya off 
his guard by his offer to marry his daughter to him as a 
token of submission and friendship ".* 


Whatever the means that were employed to perpetrate 
the foul deed, it is certain that after Rajya's death the 
outlook forboth the allied houses of the Vardhanas and the 
Maukharis became gloomy in the extreme. Thaneévar 
was deprived of its young ruler; and Kanauj, having lost 
its sovereign, as well as the timely support of the former 
kingdom, passed under the occupation of the king of 
Gauda, who in order to divert the attention of Bhandi, or 
his adversary’s army, released Rājyaśrī, the widowed queen 
of Kanauj, from detention in that city. 


Bana says that instantly on hearing the tragic 
news of his brothers assassination, Harsa’s “ aspect 
became terrific in the extreme,” and "his wrathful curling 
lip seemed to drink the lives of all kings"? as he 
cursed the “vilest of Gaudas” with his fiery spirit. 





—— — 5 


! Watters, I, p. 343. 

Bl Tife, p: 171. Sasanka’s animosity against Buddhism 
is explained by his Saivite tendencies (see Allan’s Gupta Coins, 
p. 147). 

3 Ep. Ind. I, p. 74. 

4 Compare the original: Tatha hi tena Sagankena 
vis vasartham kanyapradanam uktvà pralobhito Rajyavardhanah 
svagehe sanucharo bhunjana eva chadmana vyapuditah. 


° H., C, p. 178, 
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‘Thereupon the general Simhanada exhorted Harsa to 
punish the miscreant, and assume the burden of sover- | 
eignty, in these words: ^Now that the king has assumed YS 
his godhead and Rajyavardhana has lost his life by the y 
sting of the vile Gauda serpent, you are, in the cataclysm 
which has come to pass, the only $esa left to support the 
earth. Comfort your unprotected people. Like the autumn 
| sun, set your forehead-burning footsteps upon the heads 
| of kings.” 1 





Harsa forthwith replied to the advice of the general: 
“My heart would force chowries upon even the sun's 
presumptously bright hands. Enraged at the title of king, 
my foot itches to make footstools of even the kings of 
beasts? And he registered his determination to wreak 
| vengeance with the following vow: “ By the dust of my 
| honoured lord's feet I swear that, unless in a limited 
number of days, I clear the earth of Gaudas, and make it 
 resound with fetters on the feet of all kings, who are 
| excited to insolence by the elasticity of their bows, then 
wil I hurl my sinful self, like a moth into an oilted 

flame.” ? 


Thus, according to Bana, Harga immediately after the 
murder of his elder brother ascended the paternal throne 
of Thane$var; and began to devise measures to retrieve 
the disaster that had overtaken the Vardhanas and the 
Maukhari house of Kanauj. There is absolutely no trace 
in the Harsacarita of his displaying any hesitation in 
assuming the crown. 

Here we must pause to consider a passage occur- 
rng in the MHarsacarita on the strength of which 
scholars try to detect some scruples or reluctance 





3 


Ibid., pp. 185-86. 
H. C., p. 187. 
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on the part of Harga.! Itruns thus: “He was embrac- 
ed by the goddess of the Royal prosperity, who took him 
in her arms and, seizing him by all the royal marks on 
all his limbs, forced him, however reluctant, to mount 
the throne,—and this though he had taken a vow of 
austerity and did not swerve from his vow.” * To me, 
however, it appears only a poetic way of describing 
that the wheel of Destiny was revolving in favour of 
Harsa; and although he had not the prior claim to 
succeed his father—on account of his being younger— 
circumstances so conspired that he suddenly found himself 
elevated to the throne. Sanskrit literature is replete with 
such “ poetic mannerisms,” and we may in this connection 
also recall an almost parallel expression used in the 
Jünagadh Rock inscription for Skandagupta: "Lakshmih 
svayam yam varayamcakara, meaning “Whom the 
E. goddess of Fortune, of her own accord, selected as her 
ES - husband. ”* 

As regards Harsa’s previous reluctance and vow of 
austerity, the Harsacarita may refer to one of these 
circumstances : 


(a) Probably it refers to his reluctance to avail him- 
self of his father’s preference for him, which Prabhakara- 
vardhana seems to have indicated on his death-bed in these 
words: “ Succeed to this world; appropriate my treasury; 
make prize of the feudatory kings; support the burden of 
royalty ; protect the people; guard well your dependants. ”* 
There was nothing incongruous in passing over the 


1 Cowell and Thomas, Ibid, preface p. x; Dr. R. K. 
= Mookerji, Harga, p. 20. 

5 DH. 0 p. 57. 
- ५ Fleet C. I. I. Vol. III, No. 14, line 5, pp. 59, 62. 
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claims of the elder son, Rajyavardhana, for such selec- 
tions appear to have been common in the Gupta times. 
Samudragupta was chosen to succeed his father to the 
distress of “others of equal birth? and with the con- 
sent of the state council. Similarly Samudragupta also 
chose his successor (tatparigrihitena). But Harsa was 
too noble-minded to take advantage of his brothers 
absence, and instead of striking while the iron was 
hot, he is represented to have thought thus: “Let 
sovereign glory flee to a hermitage”! and “let valour 
mortify herself in forest seclusion, let heroism put on 
rags."? 

(b) Secondly, the passage may refer to Harsa's pre- 
vious vow not to accept the crown when Rajya, over- 
whelmed by grief, wanted to abdicate in his favour and 
retire to the forest. Harga had also resolved to follow 
in his brother's train, if he persisted in renouncing the 
throne, thinking within himself: “And the sin involved 
in transgressing my elders commands austerity in 
fine shall dispel in a hermitage.” But his subse- 
quent accession to the throne without any hesitation 
meant no swerving from his original vow of renun- 
ciation, taken under certain conditions, as after his 
brothers death Harga was the only Sesa left to come 
to the succour of both the Thaneśvar and Kanauj 
kingdoms, 


And, besides, there was no other reason why Harga 
should refuse to assume the royal duties. Watters’ 
statement that Harga “in the early part of his life had 
joined the Buddhist church and perhaps taken the vows 





1 H. C, p. 158. 
2 Ibid., p. 159. 
3 Ibid, p. 173. 
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of a Bhiksu, or at least a lay member of the communion ”* 
D merits no credence. Harsa began as a Saivite, and 
1 continued to be so till late in his life, as the Bansekhra 
- inscription of the year 22, which calls him a ° Para- 
: mamahegvara” definitely shows.? It was also pro- 

| bably due to his original Saiva tendencies that he 
complimented the king of Assam through his envoy, 
saying “To whom save Siva need he pay homage? 
This resolve of his increases my affection”. We 
have also got no warrant for Smith’s assumption that 
Harsa’s reluctance was due to the nobles having 
“hesitated before offering the crown" to 7.7 
We know it for certain from Bana’s account that the 
feudatories were loyal to Harsa. When Kuntala delivers 
the tidings of Rajya’s murder in the audience-hall the 
feudatories are represented as being in attendance on 
Harsa. We are further told that “ at the hour of march- 
ing the front of the king’s residence became full of chiet- 
tains from every side”. ‘Thus, if they had been tur- 
bulent from the beginning, they would have given greater 
trouble to young Harsa after Rajya’s death, but instead, 
we find them offering their unstinted help to their royal 
master. 


Having fully discussed Harsa’s political status in 
Thaneévar after his brothers death, let us now resume the 
thread of the narrative. 

With the resources of 'Ihaneévar at his command as 


king Harsa's immediate and pressing duties were to 


RENE NR 
1 Watters, I, p. 346. 


2 Ep. Ind. IV, p. 208. 
et HCD. 219, 
* E. H. I, 4th edition, p. 350; see also Ind. Hist. Quart, Dec, 


1927, p. 772. 
ल H. © pP. 202. 
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recover his sister, the widowed queen of Kanauj, from 
distress; relieve Kanauj from foreign occupation ; and 
punish the treacherous murderer of his brother. Without 
losing any time he advanced with a huge army to realise 
these objectives, and on the way was met by Hamsavega, 
who had come with precious presents as “ confidential 
messenger" of the king of Pragjyotiéa (Assam) to seek 
an “undying alliance.”! Harsa readily accepted, 
being in dire need of staunch allies to help him in his 
"first expedition” undertaken, when he was yet young 
and inexperienced in the methods of war. Then permit- 
ting Hamsavega to depart with return gifts Harsa 
advanced against the enemy. 


Soon he came across Bhandi, who was in charge of 
the “Malwa king’s whole force, conquered by the might 
of Rajyavardhana’s arm," ? and learned from him that 
Rajyagri had been released—or as the poet puts it, “she 
had burst from her confinement, and with her train enter- 
ed the Vindhya forest,”* where in spite of the dispatch 
of numerous searchers her whereabouts remained unknown. 
This news being extremely alarming, Harga, in fondness 
for his distressed sister, bade his army halt by the Ganges, 
and for the present postponed his march against 
the Gauda king, who was in occupation of Kanauj. 
‘henceforth, in conjunction with Madhavagupta and 
a few tributary kings, Harsa undertook in all haste 
the urgent task of finding his sister. He plunged into 
the depths of the Vindhya forest, and chanced to meet 


—H—X ———X 





! Ibid, p. 211. ‘This was perhaps due to the fact that Bhas- 


karavarman was afraid of the growing strength of the adjacent 
kingdom of Sasanka. 


2 H. C., p. 224. 
3 Ibid. p. 224. 
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the Buddhist sage Divakaramitra, the “boy-friend of the 
deceased Grahavarman”.! ‘Through his good offices 
Harsa succeeded in tracing Rajyasri, who, prostrate with 
grief, was about to become a Sati. After rescuing 
his sister Harsa desired to take leave of Divakara- 
mitra; but Rajyasri was so overwhelmed by the heavy 
burden of successive misfortunes, and so impressed 
by the tranquil atmosphere of the hermitage, that she 
expressed a wish to assume the “red garments.” But 
the sage would not approve of the idea and Harsa added: 
“My sister, so young and so tried by adversity, must be 
cherished by me for a while, even if it involves the neglect 
of all my duties"?; and “at the end, when I have 
accomplished my design, she and I will assume the red 
garments together.”* 


Harsa then “ went back in a few marches to his camp 
stationed along the bank of the Ganges,” and at this point 
the Harsacarita comes abruptly to an end. In the mean- 
time, however, it appears that on the approach of Harsa’s 
army SaSanka thought discretion was the better part of 
valour, and instead of facing an open conflict he with- 
drew from Kanauj; as after the conclusion of a treaty 
between Harsa and Bhaskaravarman he was exposed 
to sérious danger both from the front and the rear.’ 





! Ibid, p. 233. 
* Ibid.,p. 241. 
3 Ibid, p. 257. 
* bid, p. 258. 


* According to the Ganjam Plate (Hp. Ind. JV, p. 141) 
Sasanka was flourishing as late as the year 619 A.D. It therefore 
clearly shows that Harsa could not make any headway against 
him for a pretty long period. 
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| Bhandi had already cut off the support of the Malwa 
army after the defeat and death of its leader; and in the 
face of the new odds arrayed against Sa&anka strategy 


certainly demanded that he should beat a masterly re- 
treat. 


Thus Kanauj was left in a hopeless state of confusion 
deprived as it was of its young Maukhari ruler. The 
kingdom, however, needed at this time the protection of 
a strong and guiding hand to inaugurate an era of 
growth and prosperity, and to ensure immunity from 
future attack or aggression from any hostile quarter. 


Grahavarman had left no heir as the following state- 
ment by Patralatà on behalf of Rajyaéri shows: © A hus- 
band or a son isa woman's true support; but to those 
who are deprived of both, it is immodesty .even to con- 
tinue to live”.! Besides, the Harsacarita also hints at 
the “disappearance of all her other relatives,’? which 
expression probably means that the younger brothers of 
Grahavarman, for he was Avantivarman’s eldest son (Sun- 
nuragrajo), had either been killed, or had fled away during 
the Gupta-Gauda disturbance. 


Should the crown, therefore, devolve upon the widowed 
queen Rajyasri, or was she to be doomed to obscurity, 
and her claims altogether ignored? But perhaps Rajyasri 
herself was unwilling to undertake the responsibilities and 
onerous duties of rulership. She was a young and inex- 
perienced woman, and she was under the shadow of a great 
bereavement and affliction. Besides, she was by nature 
inclined to the quietist teachings of Buddhism; hence 
there was little chance of her governing with vigour and 
success at this crisis. | 
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1 H.: Gp: 254. 
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. In the absence of any other Maukhari claimant, should 
Harsa then be asked to assume the burden and cares of 
the state on behalf of Rajyagri? Both he and his elder 
brother had rendered signal service to Kanauj during the 
political whirlpool that had threatened to engulf the king- 


dom. He had rescued its queen and between the brother 


and the sister the greatest fondness and attachment pre- 
vailed. Harsa had further declared his intention of 
cherishing her “for a while,” even though it meant the 
neglect of royal duties, which expression probably implies 
that he was prepared to stay in Kanauj for some time in 
order to settle its affairs, before he could undertake the 
fulfilment of his vow to punish those who had become 
inimical by the “elasticity of their bows.” 


Accordingly the statesmen offered the crown to Harsa, 
and Poni, whose power and reputation were high and 
of much weight, addressed the assembled ministers thus: 
“The destiny of the nation is to be fixed today . ... I 
propose that he assume the royal authority ; let each one 
give his opinion on the matter, whatever he thinks”? 
The chief ministers and magistrates signified their full 
consent, exhorting Harsa in these words: "reign, then, 
with glory over the land, conquer the enemies of your 
country; wash out the insult laid on your kingdom."* 


But tempting though the offer was, Harsa hesitated to 
accept it, for it not only implied taking upon himselt an 
additional burden and responsibility, but also permanent 





1 /The' name Poni is usually identified with Bhandi 
(Hoernle, J. R. A. S. 1903, p. 560; Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Harga, p. 17, 
note 1), although beyond the similarity in sound there is hardly 
any justification for it, as we have already shown that the latter 
was a leading figure in the Thanesvar court, and not in Kanauj, 


* Beal, 1, p. 211 ; Watters, I, p. 345. 
* Ibid. 
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residence in Kanauj to the neglect of the affairs of his 
paternal kingdom. Besides, it may be possible that he 
was not quite sure of the support that he would receive 
from the people of Kanauj, if he acceded to the requests of 
their statesmen.  Harsa, therefore decided to refer the 
matter to the Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara, who had “ evi- 
denced many spiritual wonders,” in order probably to see 
if the omens were favourable to him.! ‘The Bodhisattva 
promised him secret power, so that none of his neigh- 
bours should be able to triumph over him; but he further 
gave the warning “Ascend not the Lion-throne, and 
call not yourself Maharaja”? After getting these 
instructions Harsa assumed the royal office with the 
title “Siladitya” and calling himself a mere king’s son 
or “ Kumara.’ 


Now, this modest title of Kumara definitely suggests 
that, although according to Bana Harga was already king 
of Thanegvar, in Kanauj, he was merely charged with the 
duty of keeping the machinery of the government 
running, and. his political status there was originally no 
better than that of a guardian, or as Mr. N. Ray says, 
“Regent.”* Indeed this fact is even corroborated by 
a Chinese work, entitled Fang-chih, which testifies that 
Harsa “administered the kingdom in conjunction with his 
widowed sister."? 





1 C V. Vaidya was the first to suggest that this hesita- 
tion of Harsa, referred to by Yuan Chwang, should not be con- 
fused with the passage of the Hargacorita discussed above at 
length (H. M. H. 1. Vol. I, pp. 7-9). 


* Beal I, p. 213. 

3 Beal I, pp. 212-213 ; Watters I, p. 343. 

* Ind. Hist. Quart. Dec. 1927, p. 773. 

" WattersI, p. 345 ; E.H. I. 4th ed., p. 351. 
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But it would appear that with the lapse of time, when 
Harsa had thoroughly made his position secure, and laid 
opposition, if any, to rest, he formally transferred his 
capital from Thanegvar to Kanauj, and declared himselt 
sovereign ruler of the latter kingdom also by assuming 
the Imperial titles, which appear in his inscriptions. 
Thus resulted the amalgamation of the two powerful 
northern kingdoms, which helped Harsa greatly in extend- 
ing the sphere of his influence and suzerainty over the 
numerous warring states which continually disturbed the 
political equilibrium of the North. 


RAMA SHANKAR TRIPATHI 





CLASSICAL AND MEDIAEVAL INDIAN AKT 


“ Mediæval ? as well as “ classical" are terms coined to 
designate significant aspects as well as a definite 
chronological sequence of European history. They were 
transferred to Indian history in a somewhat vague 
manner so that "medieval" is used to label the period 
after the establishment of the Muslim power on the one 
hand, whereas “medizeval architecture" for instance is 
understood to include all the non-Muslim monuments 
of India from the ninth century approximately to the 
thirteenth. Whereas then, chronologically Muslim rule 
in India is taken as the starting point of the new era, 
culturally on the other hand and referring to the deve- 
lopment of art, and specially of architecture, “medizeval ” 
is applied to aspects of Indian life intrinsically almost 
completely independent of the Muslim factor. 


In the case of the “ classical,’ however, its application 
is still more slipshod. ‘The Gupta age, in all its outstand- 
ing achievements, is rewarded with this term as a mark 
of distinction. ‘The habit of transferring historical labels 
from the experience of the well-investigated history of 
Europe to that of India has not fallen into desuetude as 
yet. From the “primitive” to the “classical” and to the 
* barocque” is taken by some to be the norm of artistic 
development, its inevitable biology, so to say. Yet sufficient 
ground already has been cleared to see some of the main 
lines of demarcation. Leaving aside thosein space, t.e., 
those of cultural—or art—geography, those that cut across 
the continuity of time are most provocative of investigation. 
It is such an incision that separates “classical” from 
277 
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* medieval?" Indian art, whereas the former is separated 
at the other end, with equal distinction from “early 
Indian art.” 

Where do the limits lie? ‘The one line is drawn at 
the end of the Mauryan period, the other in the eighth 
century A.D., so that one phase of Indian art extends up to 
the end of the third century B.C., from the days of Mohenjo 
Daro downwards: another chapter begins then, i.e. the 
classical phase of Indian art lasting more than a millenium. 
This phase is concluded in the eighth century when the 
last historically completed aspect of Indian art begins 
to dawn. It was alive in some aspects right into the 
nineteenth century: This division of Indian art millennia 
almost in its main aspects, demands an explanation. 


Before, however, discussing the agents responsible 
for these all-important demarcations, and in order also to 
trace them, it will be necessary to point out what are the 
leading features of each period. It is our task to 
establish the main periods of Indian art in that manner, 
which they themselves not only demand but actually 
dictate by their unmistakably visible features. 


It would be premature, at the present state of our 
knowledge, to generalise about early Indian art of which 
the earliest examples cannot be later than the middle of 
the third millenium B.C., and of which the latest 
specimens belong to the third century B.C, Scarcely 
anything, however, is known about the art of the inter- 
mediate period. 

It must be understood that the division into periods, 


even when derived from the evidence of the monuments 


themselves, is nevertheless artificial and that the limits 
in actuality are never as sharply drawn as they are by 


the intellect that always abstracts from reality in its 
in order to arrive at a clear cut and 
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serviceable scheme. Such, however, is the drawback of 
all thought confronted with the richness of reality, and 
the objection of “ survivals” of the early period in much 
later phases is as valid as it is immaterial in the present 
connection. Survivals, as a matter. of fact, are more 
pertinacious in the case of Indian art than elsewhere. 
Features, for instance, of the ‘early period’ survive, in 
spite of the change brought about within the Sunga period, 
in the Kusana and even in the Gupta age and they are 
given a new lease of life in the “ Middle age.” | 


But it is not with these under-currents, immortal 
almost in the process of Indian art, that we propose to deal, 
but with those movements that are leading and give their 
impress to the period concerned. 


The early art of India has realism and dignity of 
static pose as its aims. The various animal devices on the 
seals of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa show this as clearly 
as the figures and reliefs of animals on the capitals of 
the Mauryan pillars. The main difference between these 
two lies in a rendering full of a delicacy, elegant and 
slightly degenerate in the early instances, sturdy, however, 
and suggestive of a satisfied well-being in the heavier bulk 
of Mauryan sculptures. What is so obvious in the render- 
ing of animals applies as well to the human figure. The 
* priests" of Mohenjo Daro excel in a subtle rigidity of pose 
and modelling; the " Yaksas” etc., of Mauryan date, how- 
ever, have put on flesh to give outer weight to an undimi- 
nished sense of self-assured importance. The earlier sculp- 
tors based their plastic vocabulary on sinews and skin, the 
Jater sculptors, however, give preference to muscles, ‘The 
main intention remains unchanged and its various possi- 
bilities are explored at various periods. The Mauryan age 
replaces the strained sophistication of the Mohenjo Daro 
period by domestication and a sense of well-being. Where 
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the real and fabulous creatures of Mohenjo Daro are 
realistic with an effort to be so, those of the Mauryan 
period are at ease on this earth, and this is shown 
manifestly by their proudly carried bodily bulk. 

Apart, however, from such weighty figures, figurines 
with graceful carriage and realistically modelled facial 
features prove that the lighter side of life too was given 
its share in the earth-bound art at this period. 

A radical change, however, set in after the downfall of 
the Mauryan empire, about the second century B.C. The 
reliefs of the railing of the stupa of Bharhut show this well. 
The cubical and compact are replaced by flatness and 
linear movement, realism is no longer a leading feature 
and an abstract curvilinear design holds the sway. Taking 
into consideration that at Bharhut too the symbol looms 
large and its treatment is consistent with abstract and 
linear conceptions, the aniconic rendering of the Buddha 
appears in a light somewhat different from that thrown on 
it by considerations exclusively Buddhistic. For, in 
Bharhut there appears on one medallion a purely geome- 
trical design, unrelated to any sort of naturalistic repre- 
sentation, a purely decorative pattern to the eye, suggestive, 
however, of deeper associations to the mind. The Aryans 
in short are well known not to have thought in terms 
anthropomorphic, ‘This naturally excluded their making 
images or altogether appreciating a man-made confirma- 
tion of the outer appearance of things. Yet in them 
stirred strongly a sense of rhythm, to which they not only 
gave expression in hymns, but also in their handiwork. 
* Abstract? ornamentation must have been their innate and 
exclusive tribute to visual art. Their making India their 

home, however, brought about compromises and assimi- 
lations, so that when we come to the days of Bharhut, the 
process, having gone on for many Sane seems com- 
pleted. Whereas the invading Aryans had been averse to 
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rendering the likeness of any living form, the people whom 
they found in the country excelled in it. ‘This is clearly 
the case with regard to the Indus civilization. In what 
terms the other pre-Aryan people of India expressed them- 
selves in art, although it cannot be proved by equally 
ancient examples, can yet be deduced from the sculptures 
of Central and Southern India, contemporary with and 
later than Bhaürhut. Save for the use of symbols in lieu 
of the Buddha and for the one instance mentioned above, 
the reliefs are teeming with figures of animals, men 
and plants. 

But those figures do justice to their two-fold origins. 
On the one hand they do represent actual objects, 
while on the other they are but a bundle of curves 
assembled under the label of a definite object. Thus, 
while earthbound “early,” Indian art had found its 
fulfilment prior to the Sunga period, it is at this moment 
that an art that may be called “classically” Indian 
arises, What justifies this designation? If by “classical” 
we understand the balance of opposites and their 
integration into an organism, vigorous in the wealth 
of its components, that grows exclusively fed by 
its own resources, laying stress now on this, then on 
that of its possibilities with greater zest, yet never 
losing within this circumference its stability, the art of 
India from the Sunga to the end of the Gupta period 
deserves this high mark of creative distinction in exactly 
the same manner as the art of Greece from the fifth to 
the sixth century B.C. 

Within this widely spaced limits there are, at the one 
end the possibility of “frank hedonism” (Dr. Coomara- 
swamy) of the days of Safici, and of the spiritualism of 
Gupta sculpture, on the other. But neither would be the 
first ^ classically Indian " without the rhythmic exuberance 


that supports it, nor could Gupta sculpture attain its 
F, 36 
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sublimation without the sophisticated sensuousness that 
underlies it. The high tension between realism and ab- 
straction, sensuousness and spirituality, description and 
thythm is maintained throughout. It only depends which 
point we focus on that arch of attainment. Viewed as a 
self-contained classical period, the difference between the 
work of Safici, for instance, and that of the masters who 
worked in Sarnatha in the later Gupta age, in spite of 
many more years that passed between those two, is not 
greater than that which divides the paintings of, say, 
Uccello from those of Raffael. Classical youth and 
classical maturity have features in common in the Italian 
Renaissance, in Greece and in India. 

If the equilibrium of forces gives the impress of the 
classical to this period, it still remains to be said what 
makes it classically Indian. In a deeper and more 
universal sense than at any time before or after, it has 
given expression and definite form to what is unique in 
the Indian mind in its creative aspect. While all 
early art in this country may be understood as a highly 
specialised, but nevertheless coordinate form of expression 
with those of Mesopotamia aud Asia Minor, it is only after 
the downfall of the Mauryas, that visual art begins to com- 
prise the range of inner experiences, so peculiar to this 
country, and to express itin a context of form, entirely its 
own. While then, geographically the early art of India, 
asserting nevertheless its own individual features, is that 
of the Southernmost province in the Western half of 
Asia, classical Indian art is entirely India's own, wherever 
may have been the ultimate origin of one or the other of 
its components. There truly India is the motherland 
that has brought forth its art as it has moulded its people, 


So it remains for some time. 
The two centuries following the downfall of the Gupta 


empire are the great aftermath of its classical height. Yet 
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in them tremors already stir under the surface. It was 
their destiny to shake the classical equilibrium. While 
now certain features are becoming overemphasized and 
strainéd, others are suppressed. ‘The realistic component: 
recedes more and more, and such abstractions that formerly 
were mitigated by their intimate proximity with natural- 
istic features now have become undisputed rulers. ‘They 
distort whatever there may be left of the mature 
spontaneity of the classical period. Sharp and rigid the 
single features appear if compared with the flexible ful- 
ness of bygone ages. Yet what has become forgotten of 
the living beauty of things has been overcompensated by 
a forcibly rendered rhythmical design. A novel context 
of form, woven of clear cut linear movements where the 
linking of their strong threads is mellowed partly or 
emphasized dramatically by an ever-varying play of 
light and dark, has come to oust the sensitively modelled 
and essentially plastic conception of the classical age. 

This we had understood as complete equilibrium of 
heterogeneous trends. ‘Their carriers were the descendants 
of races, widely dissimilar in outlook as well asin their 
artistic temperaments. Without the Aryan invasion 
classical Indian art would not have been possible. It took, 
moreover, many centuries for the interpenetration of 
Aryan and pre-Aryan elements to become artistically 
creative and to bring forth India’s classical art. In the 
meanwhile the old trends persisted. When about the 
beginning of the Christian era Northern invaders once 
more began to settle in India, they again gradually coales- 
ced with the population they found there. Such invasions 
occupied more than five hundred years. The invaders, 


various tribes of Northern nomads, became sedentary . 


and eventually were absorbed in the Indian population. 
This, it need not be said, was then already of mixed 
extraction, the Aryan element forming one of its main 
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constituents. This Northern component then, after about 
one millenium and a half of Pre-Aryan infiltrations, 
became strengthened by novel Northern admixtures. 
Similar to, yet not to the same extent as prior to, the 
classical age of Indian art, it took centuries before this 
renewed composition of the Indian race found its relevant 
artistic expression. The interval between the Aryan 
immigration in the middle of the second millenium B.C. 
and the classical age of Indian art, therefore, is consider- 
ably longer than that between Kusana rule and the 
medizeval type of Indian art. 

Why then has Indian art from the ninth to the six- 
teenth century and in certain aspects down into the nine- 
teenth century, been called medieval? A chronological 
coincidence, for the greater part of this period, with the 
middle ages of European history is certainly more than 
an accident, yet merely analogous features are not a 
sufficient reason for this designation. 

Mediæval, in its cultural and ethnical significance, 
presupposes on the one hand a classical stage of art, while 
on the other, it indicates a dislocation and transforma- 
tion of the classical heritage, until by far the majority of 
its features are remodelled under a new point of view. 
The carriers of these novel notions are invariably 
Northern and Nomadic races. 

As the Mughal phase in its relation to the periodology 
of Indian art lies outside the scope of this note and has 
been dealt by me elsewhere, the three main phases of 
Indian art, the early, the classical and the medizeval, prove 

to be intimately connected with the racial history of the 


country. 
STELLA KRAMRISCH 
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1 Origins of Mughal Paintings (In collaboration with 


Prof. Strzygowski; in the Press ) 
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BALA-GOPALA-STUTIH 

A NEWLY DISCOVERED ILLUSTRATED MS. 

The calculated neglect of the graphic arts in our 
schools and colleges, while it has helped to cut off the 
present generation from anything like a contact with 
Indian Art, the finest flower of Indian civilization, has 
helped to produce in the average types of cultured people 
an attitude of indifference and neglect as regards the 
preservation of the relics of old Indian Art. It is realised 
by few Indians that India is being continually drained of 
very valuable products of old Indian Art, and many invalu- 
able masterpieces and documents for the history of Indian 
Art have passed out of India during the last few years. In 
order to save for the nation the famous MS. of the Luttrell 
Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours—an army of British 
donors subscribed through the National Art Collection 
Fund a sum of £18,107 13s.6d.! Unfortunately not a 
single lover of Sanskrit literature—-or of Indian Art—could 
be found to retain in India an unique illustrated MS. of 
Bala-Gopdla-stutth which was my good fortune to discover 
in 1929. 


Both as a literary curiosity of unique interest and as 
a valuable document of Indian Painting, this illustrated 
MS. was a discovery of great significance to Indian culture. 
The author of this work is no other than Vilva-mangala 
Thakur, also known as Lilaéuka, the well-known Vaig- 
nava saint and hagiologist, who though hailing from 
Southern India (Tirunavay, British Malabar), travelled 
widely and was one of the first pioneers of the develop- 
ment of devotional Vaishnavism. One should like to 
designate him as the “ Jayadeva of the South.” Buthe 
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really belongs to the whole of India,as it is very well 
known that his most popular Krsna-Karnamría hymns 
are sung all over India. The MS. of Bala-gopala-stutil 


hailing, as it does, from some parts of Southern Rajputana | 


or Guzerat, one of the important strongholds of Vaisnava 
culture, attests to the popularity of the great poet-saint of 
the South and ofhis hymns in such a distant corner of 
India. 'The MS. in question has a valuable colophon 


" which gives the name of the author: 


Iti Sri- Parama-hazsa-pravrájaka-S ri-pada Vilvamangala- 
viracita-Sri- Bala-Gopàla-stutih | Iti Magha-purane 
Bhagvad-Vakyam ॥ 

Theallusion to Magha-purana and that the hymns form 
part of that purāna is rather curious. A pure of this name 
is not known to me and does not certainly find place in the 
list of eighteen puraánas known to students of Indian litera- 
ture. Jiva Goswami, the famous commentator of the Sri- 
mad-Bhagavata in his annotations on the tenth skandha, 
refers to a work called Mdagha-smrti in the following words 
“nauranika vadanii, iti Magha-smrteh.” It is impossible to 
say if the Magha-smrti—referred to above—is the same as 
the purana of same name referred to in our colophon. For 
all that we know, Magha-purdna may have been an 
anthology, collection, or encyclopedia of  Vaisnava 
hymns, in which the Bala-Gopala-stutih found an honour- 
able place, for the hymn is glorified as the Word or 
message of the Lord himself (Bhagavadvakyam). 

The MS. is not dated, but the style of the pictorial 
illustrations affords valuable data for chronology. For 

reasons set down elsewhere, I have dated the MS. earlier 
than a related MS. with analogous illustrations, known as 


the Vasanta-Vilasa which bears date Samvat 1508, equiva- 


lent to 1451 A.D. 


the period when palm leaf has just begun to be supplanted 
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The MS. which is on paper, undoubtedly belongs to 
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by paper. And one of the reasons for preference for 
paper as a writing material, (particularly in the area from 
which this MS. comes), may have been the facility the 
medium offered for pictorial illustrations. 


The hymns are composed in very highly flown Sans- 
krit with rhetorical flourishes and are of no little literary 
merit as the quotations will demonstrate. As is well 
known to students of Vaisnava literature, the descrip- 
tions of the various pranks (66) of Krsna offer oppor- 
tunities for divergent literary flavours (rasa), varying from 
the vatsalya to śrngāra rasa. Wecan only dive into this 
well of sweetly lyrical hymns at random, as it is not 
possible to make long quotations, nor does the frangmen- 
tary condition of the MS. justify such a course: 

TEXT 
Yasodaya gadhamulukhalena 
Gokaatha-paSena nibadhyamanah | 


Sammardayan panitalena netre 
Ruroda mandam navanitacaurah ॥ 21 


TRANSLATION 


‘Ted by Yasoda tightly with a cow halter to a mortar, 
rubbing his eyes with the palms of his hands, the Butter-thief 


wept quietly.’ 
TEXT 


Manthanam ujjha mathitum dadhi na ksmas tvar 
Balo'si vatsa virameti yasodayoktah | 
Ksirabdhimanthanam iti smrtijatahisao 
Vancchasyadam disatu vo Vasudevasunuh ॥ 53 


TRANSLATION 


५ y eave off the churning-rod. You are no good at 
churning curd. Stop; you are too young my child!” 
When Yasoda thus spoke to Him, He remembered the 
churning of the Ocean, of milk and smiled. May Krsna 
dispel illusion for you. 
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As a document of Indian Painting our MS.is of ex- 
ceptional interest Written on paper of the size of 
997 x 42”, the MS. bears on each page, generally on the 
left side, the text of the hymn in seven or eight lines, with 
a miniature illustration of one or other episodes from 
Krsna-lila. ‘The MS. contains about 30 folios, each 
bearing a miniature illustration of the size of 52” X 4६ 
Illustrated Indian MSS. particularly in Sanskrit are so 
rare that this discovery must be hailed as a very unique 
example in which the calligrapher and the artist 
have collaborated to produce what must be regarded 
as a valuable jewel of Vaisnava culture. The style 
of the illustration is easily related to the school of 
“Southern Rajasthani” or “Guzarati” Painting, which 
was a few years ago erroneously designated as the “ Jaina 
School.” The discovery of the famous dated MS. roll of 
Vasanta-Vilasa helped to revise the nomenclature of the 
school ‘Though a very large volume of Jaina canonical 
literature is illustrated in this style, it belongs to a 
form of pictorial illustration which is not coterminous with 
the Jaina MSS. in which we have a canonical applica- 
tion of a general vocabulary of- the medieval patois 
of Indian painting current in Southern Rajputana and 
which had its sectarian as well as non-sectarian uses. 
In the Vasanta-Vilása—an anthology of erotic poems— 
the illustrations afford an application of the style to non- 
sectarian themes. While in the Bdla-gopdla-stutih we 
have the same style of miniature adopted to illustrate 
a Vaisnava theme of an avowedly Hindu Brahminic 
purpose. The outstanding feature of the style is a quali- 
ty of pure draughtsmanship, characterized by a self- 
sufficient, if somewhat, summary formula of line-drawing 
—which is sometimes stereotyped in formalized patterns 
and poses, but which lends itself to a remarkably free 
and rhythmic gestures and movements of peculiar 
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expressiveness and graphic power, marked by a quality of 
joyousness which finds expression- in a daring bravura of 
technique. Anyhow this MS. offers significant evidence 
of a happy link between the literary and the graphic arts 
at a period of Indian culture when the artist and the 
literary man met on a common platform in a harmonious 
unity,—the two forms of culture living and growing 
under the inspiration of a religious fervour and collabo- 
rating on identical themes. 


0. C. GANGOLY 


F. 37 











THE GODDESSES OF LEARNING IN JAINISM* 


Of all the conceptions found in the Jain Iconography, 
none is so original as the conception of the Vidyadevis or 
the Goddesses of learning. They are sixteen, in number. 
In no other Indian religion are the goddesses of knowledge 
so numerous. Besides the sixteen Vidyddevis, the Jains 
of both sects admit into their pantheon, one Sruta-devi or 
Sarasvati approximating very closely the Brahmanical 
conception of the same goddess. She seems to be at the 
head of the collective body of the sixteen Vidyddevis and 
her worship is prior to that of other subordinate deities. 
Her name as Sruta-devi meaning ‘Goddess of Sruti’ 
originally refers to the Vedas or ' revealed literature ' 
preserved through hearing. There is some hidden mean- 
ing behind this name. "The description of Sruta-devi as 
afforded by the Jain books makes it on a par with 
Brahmini’s (wife of Brahma) description.’ And Brahma 
is known to hold, in his original image, the Vedas or the 
Ancient Scripture. The Jains, like the Brahmanas, 
make a special ceremony of her worship on the Sukla 
Pafichami day of the Kartika month, which they call 


‘Jnana Pafichami.’ On that special anniversary day of 


TOE SHES E या 


‘Is of this paper have been mainly drawn from 
eserved in different Bhandairas. It may be found 
cited that the texts are not free from mistakes. 
> Pratigi hà-süroddhüra is sometimes unintelli- 
f linguistic errors. But errors of a MS. need 
Information has been carefully gleaned 

re to our subject. 


B. C. Bhattacharya. 
भगवति ब्रह्माणि वीणापुस्तकपञ्माक्षसूत्र हंसवाहने श्वेतवर्ण 
p आगछु । 


Acüra-dinakara, Pratigthavidhi. 


(MS. R. B) 


Cf. the description of Sruta-devi, infra. 
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“knowledge, the devout people fast, worship the books and | 
install them carefully dusted. ‘The conceptions and ima- 

E E "series of the other sixteen goddesses of learning, if ana- 

| lysed, disclose clear points of identity in respect of names, = 
BE attributes, etc., with those of the Jaina Yaksinis. This 
leads us to assume reasonably that the Vidyd-devis in 
| conception were modelled after the Yaksinis. The reverse | 
| would have been assumed as well but is inadmissible on 
oS the ground of the priority of the Yakéinis as connected in 
| ‘mythology and ritual with the Tirthamkaras in Jainism. 
| The sixteen divinities under the name of the Vidya- 
— devis may be prima facie supposed to sway the sixteen 
"arts and sciences but the texts of Jainism give a different 
"clue, namely, that through their worship the devotee gets 
| knowledge, character, religion, effort and mental qualities 
{| of many kinds.’ Really speaking, in point of fact, these | 
» qualities lie at the bottom of all education, whether literary, | 
"artistic or scientific. 





Sarasvati or Sruta-devi: 


The goddess, as viewed by the Svetarhbaras rides a 
—swan, has four hands bearing a lotus, lute (or Varada) 
book and rosary.” The Digambara texts seem to give the 
vehicle of a peacock to Sarasvati. 








इग, ज्ञानचा रिन्रतपस्सु सूरि पुरस्सरेष्वप्यकृतादुरो यः | ete 
i Pratistha Saroddhara 
श्वेतवस्त्रधारिणी हंसवाइना श्वेतसिंहासनासीना ............ 
रवेताब्जची णाळङ्झतचामकरा पुखदसुक्ताचमालाळछ्कृत- x j 








ee Acara-dinakara, Pratisthakalpa, p. 146. 6 

E o oe | -~ (MS, Ramghat Collection, Benares.) . © 
, Nirvanakalika MS. (jnana-Mandira, Agra) 

 वाग्दादिनि भगवति सरस्वति gf नमः इत्यनेन quen qeüq । 


3 इति वागघिदेवतां स्थापयेत्‌ । 
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[From Bikaner State ] 
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| Ede 
A number of images of Sruta-devi have been com- E 
pared by me. In all cases, the symbols of a book, lotus or 
a swan are to be noticed. But a strict observance with- B 
the canon has not been observed in any case.’ * co 
Sruta-devi, the main goddess of learning, seems to be 
identical with the consort of Brahmi, a Dikpala, as describ- 
ed in my Jaina Iconography.? The attributes of a lute, 
‘book and rosary are common. ‘The vehicle of swan is also 
characteristic of Brahma. ‘The substitute of peacock for 
Swan, as made by the Digambara sect, agrees with the 
conception of Sarasvati, who is also the river-goddess in 
Bràhmanism.? ‘The Jain literature, so extensive even as 
it exists at present, has been presided over by this 


goddess. 


/^ - THE GODDESSES OF LEARNIN : 


Rohini, the Vidyadew : 

The description of this goddess, as in other cases, 
varies with the two sects. With the Svetambara, she rides 
a cow and holds in her hands a conch, rosary, bow and 
arrow.* With the other sect, she appears bearing the 
attributes of an urn, conch, lotus and fruit.? 





1 A two-handed image at the Lucknow Museum No. 8-9/507 c 
is the earliest. Cf. A four-handed image from Pallu, Bikanir. 
* In the Press. Another at Deogarh Fort, Serial No. 2262. 


* See “Indian Images,” Part I, pp. 43-44. 
4 शङ्खाच-म।लाशरचापशाखि चतुःकरा कुन्दतुषारगोरा । 
गोगामिनी गीतचरप्रभावा श्री रोहिणी सिद्धिमिमां दुदातु ॥ 
Ac&rt-din akara. ES C 
Cf. Nirvüna-kalika (MS. Agra Library) | 
° विशोध्य यो चेष्टगुणैः सरागो efe? चिरागश्चपरां Num । ce 
स कुम्भशङ्क।वन फलाम्चुजञस्थाश्रिताच्ये से रोहिनीरुक्भरुक्तम ॥ | D 
Pratighü-Süroddhüra, 
LY C. o Ce 
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We shall gradually see that most of the names of 
the Vidyadevis are in common with those of Yaksinis, 
specially of the Digambara sect. In this case, Rohini is 
also the name of the consort of Mahayaksa, who attends 
upon Ajitanatha. From the text of the Svetainbaras, it 
appears that she specially presides over the art of 
music. The Digatibaras believe that by her worship, the 
devotee attains right insight. 

Prajnapli : 

In her S$vetambara aspect, she rides on a peacock 
and holds a lotus and a gakii.1 According to one text 
of the same school, she holds varada, śakti, citrus and 
éakli again.” The Digambara image should be represent- 
ed as bearing a sword and a disc.? 

Prajfiapti is identical in name with the Digainbara 
Vaksini of Sambhavanath. Thus, we find she has borrowed 
the vehicle of peacock from the Yaksa 'Trimukha, 
Prajfüaptis husband. The peacock symbol with lotus 
should be Vidyadevi’s characteristic. The name might 
have been derived either from Prajiiapti, meaning 

intellect or Prajfià, meaning ' Sarasvati. 


Vajra-srmkhala : 


Two forms of this goddess are known to the 


Svetambara scripture. In one form, she is seated ona 





1 शाक्तिसरोरूहस्ता सयूरकृतयानलीलथा कलिता प्रनसिचिजसि श्णोतु नः 
कमलपत्राभा | | 

Acüra-dinakara (Ramghat MS.) 

2 प्रज्ञप्ति श्‍वेतवणां मयूरवाहनां चतुभुजां वरद्शक्तियुक्तदक्षिणकरां मातु 


ज्शक्तियुक्तवामहस्तां 
त्ति € . — Nirvüna-kalikü. 


४ eq ज्ञान चारित्र तपस्सु सूरिपुरस्खष्डप्यकृतादरो यः | 


तदूभक्तिकां त्वाश्यगतिलिनीलां ग्रज्ञप्ति केचाँमि सचक्रखज्ञास I 
Pratistha-Saroddhara, 
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lotus and carries a chain and a club.! In another form, 
she is also seated on a lotus but has four hands adorned 
with varada mudrā, chain, lotus and chain again.? ‘The 
Digambara text mentions only a chain for the deity.? 


We meet with the goddess of the like name in 
connection with the Yaksini of Abhinandana. But, in no 
point, the two deities seem to agree with one another. 
The Svetunbara form, however, of the Vaksini has a 
lotus seat like Vajra Srimkhala. According to the 
Digambara text used, she grants to her worshippers good 
boons and habits. | 


Vajramkusa : 

She, too, has two forms according to Svetaimbara 
texts. In one, she rides an elephant and bears as symbols 
a sword, vajra, shield and spear.* In another, she is 
riding an elephant in varada-mudraá, vajra, citrus and 
goad. ‘The Digarhbaras represent the deity as driving in 
an aerial car and holding in her hands a goad and a lute.? 





1 QASR कणकप्रलविग्रहा | 
पद्मासनस्था श्रीवज्रश्टङ्कला । 
Acara-dinakara. 
sig शङ्खांवदातां पद्मवाहनां चतुञ्चुजां वरदशङ्कलान्वितदक्षिण 
करां पद्मश्टङ्कलाधि्ठितवामकरां... 


to 


Nirvana-kalika. 
च्रतानिशीलानि च जातु Aag त्तयाभनग्ना वहिरीहया वा i 
तद्भङ्गिभ स्थापविश्ङ्कलास्रापीता च तृप्ति' परिसङ्कलेस्मिन्‌॥ 
Pratigtha-Saroddhara. 
निस्त्रिंश aq फलके।त्तमकुन्तयुक्त हस्ता सुतस्त विलसत्‌ कल्नघौत-कान्तिः । 
उन्मत्तद्न्तिगमनासुवनस्य विध्नं quremet हरतु । _ 
Acara-dinakara. 


Uu 


"S 


5 Nirvana-kalika. 
6 ज्ञानापयोगं व्यद्धादभीक्षणं यस्तं भजन्तं श्रितपुष्पयानास्‌ | 
ame कुशे स्वा सणि पाणिमुद्यद्वीयारसां मन्डुयजे जनामास्‌ ॥ 
Pratistha-Saroddhar a. 
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The Vidyadevi of the present description bears the 
same name as the Svetathbara Vaksini of Anantanith. 
Some symbols of the Svetahbara form and others of the 
Digambara form, such as sword, spear and goad come to be 
equal to those of the Yaksini. The symbol of an elephant, 
the name Vajramnku$a meaning‘ one adorned with vajra 
and goad leads us to suppose some mysterious connection 
between this Vidyadevi and Indra. Her lute, as given 
by the Digambaras, is only a symbol of Sarasvati. 


Apraticakra or Jambunada : 

According to the Svetihbara books, she rides a Garuda 
and all her four hands are armed with discs! She 
is called Jaibunada by the Digambaras, who represent 
her as riding a peacock and bearing a sword and a 
spear.” 


Apraticakra by name and symbols bears equality 


with the Yaksini of Rsabhavanatha. This Vidyadevi 


may have some innate relation to Vaisnavi, the wife of 
Visnu, as  Jambunada seems to have relation with 
Kaumari, the wife of Karttikeya. Peacock and spear are 
in this form the common characteristics. 


Purusadatta : 


In Svetarhbara literature, she is differently described. 
In one aspect, she holds a sword and shield,? in 





1 गरूत्मतण्-आसीना...मूयादू प्रतिचक्रान्त सिद्धये चक्रधारिणी । श्री 
अप्रति चक्राये. .... . .। 


A cüra-dinakara. 


Cf. Nirvünakalika. 
2 धर्म्मेरजद्धंम्मे फलेक्षणे च योजन्मभीस्तस्य मखेशिखिस्धा । 
जाम्बुनदाभा घृतखड्डकुन्ता जाम्बुनदे स्वीकुरु यज्ञभागस्‌ | 
Pratigtha Sdroddhdra 


3 Acara-dinakara. - 
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another, she rides on a buffalo and carries in her four 


palms varada, sword, citrus and shield.! The Digam- 


bara text makes her ride a peacock and hold as symbols 
vajra and a lotus.? 


We meet with the Vaksini of the same description 
as the wife of Tumbaru, the attendant of Sumati. The 
buffalo vehicle indicates strongly the Vidyadevi's original 
relation with the wife of Yama, who characteristically moves 
on the back of the same animal. 


Kali: 


The JDigambara image of this Vidyadevi should 


ride a deer and should be furnished in its hands 
with the symbols of a staff and sword.* ‘There are two 
Svetatnbara forms to be marked. She is seated on a 
lotus and holds either in two hands a club and varada 
or in four hands rosary, club, vajra and Abhaya.* 


She has similarity in name and certain symbols with 
the Svetinbara Vaksini of Abhinandana. The Digam- 
bara goddess, though having denominational similarity 
with the Yaksini of Supargvanatha of the same sect seems 
to have been modelled after the type of the wife of Vayu. 
This is strongly suggested by the common characteristic 
symbol of a deer as vehicle. 





1 पुरुषदृत्तां कणकावदातां महिषीवाहनां aga जां वरदासियुक्तदक्षिणकरां 
मातुलिङ्गखेटकयुतचामहस्तां | 
Nirvana-kaltka. 
2 कोकाश्रितां anatisecat यजे सितां पुरुषदत्तिकेत्वाम्‌ । 
Pratistha Saroddhara. 


3 यस्तन्नातार्चा भज कालि भमेप्रभा WUT सुशलासिहस्ता | 
Ibid. 
4 विकचकमलवाहना गदाभ्टृतकुशलमलछ कुरू तात सदैव काली । 


Acüra-dinakara. 


Cf. Nirvüna-kalika for the description of the same, 
F, 38 
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Mahakal : 


The S$vetambaras have two descriptions for the god- 
dess. According to one, she rides on a man and holds a 
rosary, fruit, bell and Parada mudrā.!` According to 
another, she equally rides a man but holds a rosary, vajra, 
Abhaya mudra and bell.? 


The Digathbara form of Mahakili is to be represented 
as standing on a corpse and bearing in her hands a bow, 
sword, fruit and weapon.? 


Though the Vaksini of the like name, the Śvetāmbara 
one of Sumatinatha and  Digambara one of Suvidhinatha, 
exists in Jain Iconography, the Vidyadevi named Mahakali 
partakes more of the nature of Kali of Brihmanism than 
of the same Yaksini. ‘The symbols of sword, bell, rosary, 
etc., are sufficiently tāntrik in character, the corpse at the 
feet of the goddess being a true mark of Kali. The 
Digambara book states that the goddess grants religious 
trance (Soma@dhi) to her worshippers. 


Gauri: 
She of the Svetminbara type rides on an alligator 
(diu!) and bears four hands equipped with varada, club, 


—— 





1 नरचाइना शशधरोपळोज्ञवला रूचिराक्षसूत्र फलविस्फुरतूकरा YA- 
घन्टिक्रा पचितरेण्यघारिणी ... . . . मद्राकाल्ी ॥ 
Acdra-dinakara. 
2 महाकाली देवीं... पुरुषवाहनां agg जामचषसूत्रव्रान्वित-द क्षिण-कराभय- 
घन्टालड कृत-चामअ्षुजां ॥ 


Nirvana-kaltka. 


3 चक्रेधिकसाधुषु यः समाधिंतं सेवमाना शरमाधिरूढा | 
श्यामाधनुः aynatacea वलिं महाकालि ed शान्त्यै ॥। 
Pratistha Saroddhara, 
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rosary and water-lily.! In Digambara form, too, Gauri 
has an alligator as her vehicle and holds lotus as her 
symbol.? ‘There is also Gauri, the Digambara Yaksini 
of Sreyiinéanatha. Some of her symbols, such as lotus, 
varada, are identical with those of this Vidyadevi. As an 
alligator is mythologically associated with a form of 
Brahmini, Gauri or Durga, we have reason enough to 
infer that the goddess’ model came after her. The alliga- 
tor (Gengetic) and some of the symbols such as water-lily 
and urn indicate her connection with the goddess Ganga 
of Brahmanism. 


G andhàri : 

The Svetiinbara Gandhari is to be represented either 
as seated on a lotus and holdiug a staff and vajra or 
varada, staff, Abhaya and vajra.*  Digambara goddess 
rides a tortoise and holds a disc and sword.? 


We meet with the Svetambara Yaksini of the like 
name, who belonged to Nami. Her swan vehicle gave 
her the character of Sarasvati. The Yakéini Gindhari of 
the Digambaras rides a crocodile but the Vidyadevi Gan- 
dhārī rides a tortoise. ‘This latter point leads us to 





1 गोधासन-समासीना geqeu रनिम्मेळा...... ! 
Acüra-dinakara. 
गौरीं देवीं...गोघावाहनां cogis चरद-सुशल-युत-दक्तिण-करां अचमाळा 
कुवलयाङ _कृत-चामहस्तां 


tS 


Nirvana-kaltka. 


e 


गोधागता gaensszedr गौरि Aiga तद्चनांशेः 11 
Pratistha Saroddhara. 
4 शातपत्रस्थितचरणासुशल्न॑ adageatiqala कमनीयां जनकान्निगन्धारी- 


गांशुभां «qu; | 
Acara-dinakara. 


SRI कूम्मेगनीलमूत्त गृहाण गान्धारी तदन्प्रिगन्धम ॥ 
Pratistha Süroddhara. 


Qı 
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connect her with Yamuna, as the preceding Vidyadevi 
was suggested to be associated with Ganga. 
Mahajvala or Jvalamalini : 

The text called the * AcAáradinakara? of the Svetim- 
baras describes this goddess as riding a cat but mentions 
no attributes. The Nirvana-kalikd another text of the 
same sect describes her as riding a boar and holding 
many weapons without description.! Images of Digambara 
type should ride a buffalo and bear such weapons as a 
bow, shield, sword and disc? The Yaksini of similar 
name we find as attached to Chandraprabhava. The 
Svetambara Vaksini has a cat as her vehicle like the 
present goddess and the Digaihbara also has the common 
vehicle of a buffalo. The underlying idea of the Jhala- 
malini representation seems to have been derived from 
the consort of Yama, whose symbol is a buffalo. ‘The cat 
symbol is also held by a Brahmanical deity named Sasthi. 
It is, indeed, difficult to say which idea is older, the Jain 
or the Brahmanic. 


Manav? : 


According to one text,she has blue colour and sits on 
a blue lotus and a twig.? According to another of the 
same Svetambara school, she sits on a lotus and is four- 
handed showing varada,* rosary and a bough of a 





1 महज्वाल्या धवलवर्णा' वराहवाहनां असं ख्यप्रहरणयुत हस्तां | 
Nirvana-kalika. 


2 gat धनुःखेटकखज्नचक्राय ग्राबाहुं महिषाधिरूढाम्‌ | 


Pratistha Saroddhara. 


e 


Heist नीजसरोजव।हना वृत्तभासमानकरफ्मानवगस्य सव्वेस्य मङ्गलं 


मानवी दद्यात्‌ ॥ 
Acara-dinakara. 


Nirvana-kaltka. 
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tree. ! The Digambara text also describes her as of 
blue colour and as riding a boar and bearing a trident. 
The Vidyadevi has a parallel in name to the Svetambara 
Yaksini of Sreyümsanatha and in the Digambara Yaksini 
of Sitalanatha. ‘The former parallel does not seem to be 
of form but of mere name. Sitalanatha’s Yaksini as ad- 
mitted by the Digambara school presents a similarity of 
name and vehicle. Stress has been laid on the Vidyadevi's s 
colour being blue and in this connection, one is led to 
trace some faint relation between her and the Nilasarasvati 
of Brahmanism. ‘The boar symbol would connect the 
female deity with Varahi, having the same vehicle. 
V airoüi : 





ru v 


The Svetarhbara text represents the goddess as riding 
on a snake and carrying in her hands a sword, snake, 
shield and snake. ? ‘The Digambara Vidyadevi rides a 
lion and has a snake symbol. ‘The Yaksini of the 
identical name occurs in the Digambara Iconography and 
belongs to Vimalanatha. Her vehicle and symbol in 
both the instances consist of snakes. That there exists 
a sure cognateness between the conception of the 
Vidyadevi and the Yaksini is clearly indicated by a 
Digambara text which, in an invocation calls the latter 
a Vidyadevi.* 





1 eq भिन्वता मानवी केकिकन्टनीला किटिस्था qum AIAT । 


Pratistha Sdroddhara. 
वैरीयां श्यामवर्णों अजगरवाहनां चतुञ्चुजां खञ्गोरगालङ्कत-दष्धिण- 
करां खेटकाहि-युत-वामकरां | 


t 


Nirvana-kaltka. 
3 त्वां सि'हृगा-मात्त-दृप-सर्पा' ager वैरोटियजेभ्ननीलाम ॥ 
Pratistha Saroddhüra. 
4 RA इरिताच्यंते। आहों विद्यादेवी इदं ॥ ` 
Pratistha Sadroddhara. 
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«Achyuta : 

She is called in the Śvetūibara literature Achupta 
and described as riding a horse and holding a bow, sword, 
shield and arrow.! Achyuta as represented by the Digam- 
baras equally rides a horse and holds the symbol ofa 
sword.” 

Manasi: 

Manasi of Svetuhbara conception has two types in 
iconography. According to one, she rides a swan and 
bears the attributes -of varada and vajra.? According to 
another, she sits on a lion and has four hands carrying 
varada mudrà, vajra, rosary and again vajra.* The 
Digambara Manasi seats herself on a snake vehicle.” 

Manasi by name and by the symbol of swan, vajra 
and lion seems to be based upon a mixture of ideas. The 
swan symbol is very apt and is in keeping with the tradi- 
tional emblem of the goddess of learning. ‘The Buddhist 
deity of learning called Vāgīśvarī, who has a famous 





1 सब्यपाणि-छत-काम्मुंक स्फरान्यस्फुरद्विशिख्खङ्गञघारिणी । विद्य दाभतजुरश्व 
वाइनाऽच्छाप्तिका भगवति | 
Acüra-dinakara. 
2 धौतासिहस्तां हयगेच्युते त्वाँ हेमग्रभान्त॑ प्रणतां प्रणोमि | 
Pratistha-Saroddhara. 
हंसासनासीना वरदेन्द्रायुचान्विता मानसी मानसीं पीडां eg जाम्डुन- 
दच्छुविः । 


% 


Acara-dinakara. 
4 मानसी घवलवर्णा' सिंहवाहनां aay जां वरदवज्राजडूकतदक्षिणकरामच 


वलयाशनियुक्त वाम करां | 
Nirvüna-kalika. 


a 


रक्ताहिगा तत्‌ प्रगत प्रणाम सुद्रान्विता मानसि...। 
Pratistha Sdaroddhara, 


° anitzad = सरस्वती Sold 
rikandagesa, 
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temple in Benares rides onalion. ‘Thus, there must be 
some undercurrent of interrelation in the symbolism. She 
rides a tiger. In this case, the Digarhbara Vidyadevi rides 
asnake. ‘This appears to be due to the fact of Manasi 
and Manasa having the same literal sense. 


 Mahàmüànas : 

The Svetümnbaras describe the sixteenth Vidyadevi as 
riding on a lion and bearing, in her four hands, varada, 
sword, kamandalu and lance.! The Digarhbara repre- 
sentation of the goddess sits on a swan and holds a rosary, 
varadamudya, goad and garland.” | 


Again, the conception of this Vidyadevi is presumably 
based upon that of Vagi$vari. The sword symbol specially 
corresponding to the Digambara Yaksini of like name is 
Nirvani of Jina Santinatha. As noticed before, her 

| symbols of book, kamandalu and lotus befit more a 

Vidyadevi than a Yaksini. The Digambara conception of 

| Mahamianasi either as a Vaksini or Vidyadevi has symbols 
such as, peacock, swan, rosary, which fit in with the charac- 
teristics of the goddess of learning. 


B. C. BHATTACHARYA. 








1 महामानसी घदलवर्णा' सि'इवाहनां agg जा वरदासियुक्त दक्षिणकरां 
कुण्डिका-पालक-युत-वामहस्तां । 
Nirvama-kalika. 
? रक्ता महाहंसगतेक्षसूत्र वराडकुशसत्रक्‌ू संहितांयजेत्वाम्‌ I 
Pratistha Saroddhara. 
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THE ECONOMY OF A SOUTH INDIAN 
TEMPLE IN THE COLA PERIOD 


Every age finds its most characteristic expression in 
some institution or other. As the factory or the railway- 
station may be considered typical of the nineteenth century 
Europe, so the temple gave typical expression to the life and 
culture of the Southern India for several centuries in the 
middle ages. ‘This modest study of a celebrated temple 
and its foundation may not be inappropriate as a tribute 
to the Founder of the Hindu University. 

We are apt to think of the temple primarily as 
a religious institution; whether as perpetuating the 
memory of some dead hero, or as enshrining the symbol 
of the Absolute for rendering meditation upon it, easier 
or only as providing more or less comfortable dwelling 
places fora numerous pantheon of superhuman beings 
whom it is wise to placate.in various ways, the temple 
rests on some form of religious belief for its foundation. 
Lacking Vedic sanction almost entirely, the practice of 


. worshipping images may have grown up under the 
stimulus of Buddhism which, while it attacked Vedic 


sacrifices, in its later form, encouraged the idea that parti- 
cular places and objects are holy, and countenanced the 
use of images. Worship in temples, however, never 
attained the importance in Hinduism that church services 
attained in Christianity. In later times, such worship 
came to be overlaid with many tantric forms, some of 
them debasing in character; and there has been present 
at all times a general feeling that worshipping in temples 


- *is not of the essence of the highest religion of the Hindus, 


and the arcaka has always taken a place below the gagnálca, 
and the Srotriya in popular estimation. | 
305 
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It is on the secular side and as a social institution 
that the temple is seen to have filled in the past a con- 
siderable place in the economy of national life. Southern 
India is rich in its ancient temples, and the walls of 
these usually bear inscriptions of exceptional interest 
to the historian. The great temple of ‘Tanjore, ' the 
best designed of all the great South Indian temples, is 
unique in many ways. When it was built, it was, as 
doubtless it was meant to be, the largest structural temple 
in Southern India. It is, after nearly a thousand years, 
in a perfect state of preservation and has not, owing to 
a lucky chance, fallen a prey to the ravages of time 
and man. We know more about this temple than about 
any other single structure of its kind. The numerous 
inscriptions on its walls have been collected and, for 
the most part, published in extenso with admirable care 
and scholarship by Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Venkayya in 
Volume II of the South Indian Inscriptions. With 
their aid we shall see what the world owes to the piety, 
and the thoughtfulness, and, it may be, the vanity, of 
perhaps the greatest of a long line of great kings, the 
Colas. 

The Great Temple of Tanjore rose out of the imagina- 
tion of its founder, from whom it took its name Rajaraje- 
Évara.! There was no shrine of ancient renown on the 
spot, and Tanjore had no place in the orthodox list of 
Saiva shrines celebrated in the .JDevaram by the early 
apostles of Saivism in the Tamil country.? 


mo a a U nnn 


! The practice of naming shrines after their founders seems 
to have been borrowed from South India, and extensively 
employed in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in ancient times, 

* A popular legend explains this by the story that Appar, 
one of these saints, was refused admission into the temple. 
(Tanjore Gazetteer, p. 271.) | 
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That the king was fully conscious of the grandeur of | 
his achievement becomes clear from the proud terms of his 
order issued on the twentieth day! of the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign, from his palace at Tanjore, calling upon his 
officials “to engrave on the walls of the Sri-Vimana of the 
stone-temple to Rajaraje$vara raised by us in Tanjavar, 
gifts by ourselves, by our elder sister, by our queens and 
by many others." With what thoroughness and minute 
attention to details this order was carried out in the reigns 
of Rajaraja and his equally illustrious son and successor 
Rajéndra is seen in the inscriptions themselves. 

It was the boast of the Pallava king Mahendra I | 
(c. 600—30 A.D.) that he made temples without brick and — 
mortar, timber or iron,2—by which he meant the 'cave- - 
temples’ of which he scooped out several in the South. . 
That brick temples survived up to relatively late times is 
borne out by the Cola inscriptions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries furnishing examples of such temples : 
being rebuilt in stone But very soon after the time of nM 
Mahendravarman I, much progress was effected in the | 
art of constructing structural temples out of stone which 
as Prof. Dubreuil points out,* must have been found 
more difficult in those days than hewing off solid blocks of | 
granite into desired forms. The  Rajasimhe$vara at 
Kaficipuram and the shore temple at Mahabalipuram may 
be taken to provide a fair idea of the progress achieved in — 

eee 
1 SLL,ILi. Mr. Venkayya has shown that this was ttt 
first record to be engraved on the upper tier of the Northern —— 
and Western walls of the Vimana (S.L, II, Introduction 
p. 14), and that none of these inscriptions was actually engraved 
— before the 29th year of Rajaraja 
= 2 By, Ind, XVII, p. 14. 
७ 123 of 1900 
j $ प -à Archaeologie Le Sud de VInde, Tom. I, p. 31 
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the planning and construction of structural temples out 
of stone nearly three centuries before Rajaraja came to 
the throne. 

Bewildered by the size and complexity of latter-day 
temples dominated by the somewhat hidebound rules 
of a decadent §ilpas@stra, Fergusson remarked that in 
‘nine cases out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 
aggregation of parts, arranged without plan, as accident 
dictated at the time of their erection? and that“ the one © 
great exception to this rule is to be found at Tanjore’ 
where the temple ' was commenced on a well-defined and 
stately plan, which was persevered in till its completion’ ; 
and these remarks have often been quoted! with approval. 
Yet all that we know of temples and temple architec- 
ture before the tenth or even the thirteenth century 
belies these remarks. The temple of those times was 
generally a small and elegant structure surmounted by a 
vimana standing in an open court-yard, with the minor 
shrines, if any, disposed in convenient corners or in a row 
along covered verandahs inside the wall enclosing the 
court. Such structures do not seem to have lacked either 
plan or unity, and were anything but ‘a fortuitous 
aggregation of parts.’ 

At the time of its. construction, the Tanjore temple 
was unique notso much for the greater definiteness of 
design or unity of plan which marked it off from other 
temples in existence, as for its over-powering size, which 
no doubt gave rise to tremendous technical problems, 
solved only by a very lavish expenditure of resources in 
men and material. To have conceived a great temple in 
that proportion, to have insured by cautious designing 


that beauty was not sacrificed to size, and to have built 


nae 


1 See, e.g., Tanjore Gazetteer, p. 270. 
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From Fergusson | 
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Diagram Plan of the Great Temple 
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. Fs 
had 


it altogether of very fine granite from upana to ४४४४ in a : ME 
city far removed from any good quarry! of building stone, 
this is the glory of Rajaraja and his architects. raa 

Of the details of construction we have no record. A | | 
grandson of the king, Rajendradeva, ordered nearly halt 
a-century later, about A.D. 1058, that a daily allowance 
of paddy was to be given from the treasury of the temple 
to a troop of actors who had to enact a drama, called 
Ràjarajésvara-nátaka, on the occasion of the Vaikasi festi- 
val in the temple. -It is conceivable that this nataka was a 
popular presentation of scenes from the construction of the 
temple. Even now, during the festival in the month of 
Vaikasi (May-June), a drama is enacted in the temple on a 
platform near the main (eastern) entrance into the court- 
yard of the temple, though the memory of Rajaraje$- 
vara-nataka does not seem to have survived. 

The hamlet Sarappallam (the scaffold-hollow), four 
miles from Tanjore, is said to take its name from the fact ie 
that the single block of granite on the top of the tower अकल 
weighing 80 tons, was conveyed to its position up an | 3 
inclined plane commencing from the village. We learn 
from the inscriptions only this, that a considerable part of 
the enclosing wall (tirucourrumdaligai) of the temple was 
built under the supervision of a Brahmin military official 
Krsnan Raman by name.” 


nn ^uem 
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! Actually the stones seem to have been brought from the 
quarries of Mammalai, eight miles S.-E. of Trichinopoly, over a — 
road of nearly thirty miles. (Tanjore Gazetteer, p. 271.) ae 


2 S. 1. 1., II, Nos. 31, 33 and 45. Mr. Venkayya (Ibid, p. 13, — — 
Introd.) argues, rather inconclusively, that because this record 
is engraved twice on the South enclosure and once on the  - 
west enclosure ‘we may conclude that these two enclosures - 
were built at different times by the king's general! He adds ee 
“There is no such inscription on any part of the north or 
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It was in the twenty-fifth year of his reign 
A.D. 1009-10, on the 275th day of the year, that the king 
handed overthe copper-pot for the finial at the top of the 
Vimana. It weighed about 235 105. and was overlaid with 
gold plate of the weight of 2926 kalanju or nearly 35 lbs. 
Troy. ‘This is the only evidence we have on which to base 
our inferences about the time when the construction was 
finished. The length of time taken up in the construction, 
the quantity and nature of the labour employed, on 
these and other such subjects, our curiosity must apparent- 
ly for ever remain. unsatisfied. A careful inspection of 
some parts of the temple shows that much of the sculpture 
work must have been started after the dressed stones were 
got into position in the main structure ; and if this surmise 
is correct, workmen must have been engaged in carrying 
out the scheme of ornamentation for a considerable time 
after the completion of the Vimāna, and this may well 
have been so. On the other hand, the inscription tells us 





east enclosure, and it is not impossible that they were built 
by the king himself! It is strange that so experienced an 
epigraphist should have overlooked the express statement in 
the triplicate record of Krsnan Raman that he built the enclo- 
sure to the order of the king—“ uda?yàr éri-Raja-raja dévar- 
tiruvay 1olindarula? I am also unable to follow Mr. Ven- 
kayya’s speculations on Rajaraja's relation to the authorities 
of the temple at Cidambaram (/bid, pp. 5 and 14) He thinks 
that the title Rajaraja and Sivapadasekhara were conferred on 
him by the Cidambaram people, because "according to the 
Kongudegarajakkal the king made certain gifts to the Cidam- 
baram temple in S. 926=A. D. 1004.” Now the Kongude$a- 
rajakkal says that this king excelled Parantaka in his gifts to 
Cidambaram, but gives no date for them; it also explains the 
title Raja-raja, not as ' kubera, the friend of Siva, as Mr. 
 Venkayya does, but as ‘ king of kings, and distinctly says that 
{his title was earned by his conquest of other kings. 
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that some gifts like fly-whisks, bugles and so on, were 
made to the temple from the king’s treasury as early as 
the twenty-third regnal year. 

'There can be no question that the Great Temple of 
Tanjore impresses us most by the grandeur and simplicity 
of the design, and the perfect style of its execution. The 
extensive court-yard enclosed within high stone walls is 
about 500 feet from east to west and is almost exactly half 
as broad. ‘The towering Vimana, which dominates the 
whole, rises near the western end of the court to a height 
of about 190 feet, and the square base that supports it 
measures almost exactly half this on its sides. The high 
basement provides for the entire structure and the simple 
but massive mouldings on its sides add to the imposing 
appearance of the whole’composition, best appreciated 
from the southern side of the court-yard which is 


least encumbered by subsidiary structures. Notable 


among such structures, and later in point of time, are the 
bald shrine to Daksinamürti with its ugly stair leading 
upto the image enshrined originally in one of the niches 
of the Vimana—2an inconsiderable addition to the towering 
mass of stone, but enough to spoil the view of its original 
symmetry; and the exquisite temple of Subrahmanya (to 
the north of the main temple) which has evoked much 
praise by the excellence and elaborateness of its ornamen- 
tal patterns. The small mandapa in front of the main 
temple and another sheltering the big monolithic nandi 
in front of it are also, doubtless, later additions. It cannot 
be said that any of these additions, the fine temple of 
Subrahmanya not excepted, has improved the appearance 
of the ancient structure. ‘The outer court of the temple, 
to the east of the one holding the main shrine, was used 
as an arsenal fora time by the French in 1772, and for 
about thirty years thereafter the English turned the temple 
into a camp. In 1801-02 the temple was purified and 
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— ^reconsecrated by Raja Sarfoji. For all these vicissitudes 
. kowever,—and there were doubtless others of which 
| x we have no record—the temple has suffered remarkably 
little damage. The mutilation of a few of the numberless- 
- Sculptures is nothing by the side of the ruin that has over 
taken the younger temple of Gangai-konda-colapuram. 
"Phe Tanjore temple has been preserved on the whole very 
much as its founder left it? which is not true in the same 
measure of any other South Indian temple. Even the 
— fort and the ditch, much as these may have been: 
altered in later times, formed part of the original design 
of Rajaraja, as Karuvür-devar mentions them in his hymn 
ba D (Piruvisaippa) on the Tanjore temple. 
* The Great Temple is even more remarkable for the 
i 2 simplicity and the elegance of its sculptures and ornamen- 

E 3 eo tal designs, than for the majesty of its proportions. ‘Ihe 
Va. Eo tooling of the stone is so exquisitely delicate, that every 
Lan detail, including the well-chiselled letterin g of the inscrip- — 

T — tions, stands out clear and sharp as ori the day it left the 
> sculptors hands. An adequate study of the sculptures 
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seen depicted on the outer (eastern) side of the parapet 
enclosing the broad flight of steps to the south of 
the temple. The art of the painter was not forgotten 
but the paintings, at least such as we have traces: of, were 
tucked away under the Vimanain a dark passage round — 
the garbhagrha where they were discovered very recently 
by the pluck of a young scholar and artist! As things 
move in this distracted and unfortunate country, it will 
be long before these fine frescoes in bright colours, the ia 
most considerable set of Hindu paintings of any antiquity E. ia 
so far brought to light in South India, become available Swe 
for general study and criticism in proper reproductions. 
The inexorable law of imperialism requires that the 
conquered must pay for the luxuries of the conqueror. 
Athens adorned herself at the expense of her ‘allies’; 
Tanjore was beautified by Rajaraja largely at the expense 
of the countries newly subjected to his sway. Among the 
numberless gifts of gold and precious stones made by the 
king to the temple, several are stated to have come Pa 
from the treasures captured by him in his campaigns 
in the Malai-nad (hill-country) against the Cera and 
the Pandyas; and some from the campaign against 
Satyaéóraya, the Calukya king of the  West.? ‘The 





richest gifts that were made to the temple were by s 3 p 
the king himself, his elder sister Kundavai and his "d 
numerous queens. ‘The amount of treasure lavished on . — — 


the temple in the shape of vessels and utensils of gold and | 
silver, and in the form of jewelled ornaments is very large; 
and as if to set at rest our scepticism in this regard, 
Rajaraja and his son took care to give a full and detailed 
account of each of the items, great and small, that made 





1 Mr. S. K. Govindaswami of the Annamalai University. 


? S. 7. I, II, 1, paragraphs 34 and 92 
F. 40. 
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up the tale of their benefactions. No doubt, parts of this 
account are now lost to us; but what is left gives sufficient 
indication that the temple engrossed the mind of Rajaraja 
in the closing years of his life. By the twenty-ninth year 
of his reign, Rajaraja had perfected his arrangements for 
the endowment in perpetuity of the vast sums needed for 
the lavish routine of daily requirements in the great 
temple. He had presented, among other valuables, golden 
articles weighing 41,559 kalangu* or roughly 489 Ibs. Troy ; 
and jewels worth nearly 10,200 kau, equal to half as many 
kalanju in gold.* He had also given silverware of the 


total weight of 50,650 kalanju, nearly 600 lbs. Troy. 
He had set apart lands in several villages throughout his 
extensive dominions, including Ceylon, yielding an annual 
income of 116,000 kalam of paddy, equal at prevailing 


. prices to 58,000 kāśu, besides a cash income of 1,100 


kasu. 

He had formed two long streets, the northern and the 
southern T'aliccéris running east to west, and inhabited 
by four hundred dancing women impressed from the 
other Taliccéris* in the Cola country and provided each 





1 A Kalanju was about 68 grains under Rajaraja — Codring- 
ton, Ceylon Coins and Currency, p. 5. 

* S. I. I, II, 38, paragraph 48 gives the information: 15 
manjadi—3|4 pon. A pon (kalanju) was equal to two kagu. 


Codrington, op. cit., ibid. 


3 It is by no means clear that silver was less in vogue than 
gold or precious stones. Oontra, S. 1. I., II, p. 416 (Introdn. to 
No. 91.) 

* Talicceri seems to mean ‘street of the temple’ so called 
either because it adjoined the temple, or more probably, it was 
inhabited by the servants («diyar) of the temple. ‘This list 
of women, who were transferred to Tanjore, is interesting in 
many ways. It gives a clear idea of the temples, Siva and 
Visnu, in existence at the time and the names of women are a 
fine study in themselves. 
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with one house and one veli of land, yielding an annual 
return of 100 kalam of paddy called a pangu (share). 
About 180 such pangus (shares) had been set apart for the 
maintenance of no fewer than 212 male servants for the 
temple comprising dancing-masters, musicians, drummiers, 
barbers, goldsmiths, tailors,! accountants and so on. Among 
these were three persons to sing the ariyam (Sanskrit?) 
and four others to sing the T'amil,—terms which seem 
to imply that already the sacred hymns of the Tamil saints 
had received recognition as Dravida-Vedam and claimed 
equal rank with the original Veda. ‘The king's elder 
sister, Parántakan Kundavai Alvar, as she is called in the 
inscriptions, gave gold of the weight of nearly 10,000 
Kalanju and jewels and utensils of the value of about 
18,000 Kasu. Others, queens and high officials in the 
royal service, made other gifts, recorded with equal care 
and precision on the stone walls and pillars of the temple. 
When we recall the nature and extent of the efforts and 
sacrifices that must have gone to the construction of this 
magnificent temple, the number of servants and attendants 
dependent on it after it came up, the method by which these 
were recruited from the different parts of the Cola kingdom 
and the precise rules laid down for the regular maintenance 
of their supply, and the manner in which numerous vil- 
lages all over the empire were linked up with the daily 
routine of the temple by having to send supplies to it on 
account of lands held or as interest on sums borrowed from 
the temple at various times, when we consider, further, how 
all the learning and the arts that flourished in the country 
were impressed into the service of this temple, we cannot 





1 While the Tayydn of paragraphs 499-500 (S. 7. I., II, 66) 
is a tailor, the panan of 506-9 is nota ‘tailor? as Hultzsch under- 
stands it, but a singer, who not only sang but danced to his 
tune. Note the names of Panans ending in Sakkai. 
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fail to observe how the Great Temple came to hold, from its 
very inception, a prominent place in the polity of the land. 
The temple was meant to dominate Tanjore, as Tanjore 
dominated the rest of South India at the time; it was, 
indeed, the masterpiece of Rajaraja’s rule. 

Much information can be gathered from the in- 
Scriptions about the economic conditions, the prices, wages 
and currency, prevailing at the time, the standards ot 
measure and weight, and soon. The Kain, equal to a half 
kalanju of gold, was the standard unit of currency, and the 


akkam was a coin which had a twelfth of the value’ of 
the Kagu. ‘The ‘lamp? curiously enough, was often used 
asa unit of reckoning for minor endowments in temples 
and was the equivalent in value of 96 sheep, 48 cows or 
16 buffaloes? ; the normal price ofa sheep (adw) seems 
to have been a third of a ka@éu,® though at times two 
akkam were counted asthe equivalent of an du. Carda- 
mum was sold at 12 measures per kaéu; and cus-cus at 
about 50 lbs. for the same amount of money.? It should 
' be observed that these prices? must have been reached by 
some method of averaging or standardization, as they are 
used for the regulation of perpetual endowments for 
services and supplies in the temple. Any doubt that such 
methods are too modern to have been practised so early 
must be set at rest by the fact that the device of adding a 
small sum to a large total for rounding the figure is 
clearly adopted in these inscriptions." 





1 S.L1, II, 6, para 15. 

EESTI NOS. 

> Ibid., 64. 

* Ibid, 95. 

° Ibid., 24. 

१ Ibid., 37. zc Mg, 

' The term used in this connection is Sram.’ S Z7, II, 6, 


para 14. 
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The lands of the temple were marked off from 
neighbouring lands by means of boundary stones bearing 
the mark of the presiding deity, Stam (trident) in the 
case of Siva, and the Cakra (ali) for Visnu.! 

This inadequate notice of a large subject may 
be brought to a close by some observations on the 
state of religious belief and practice of the time suggest- 
ed by the inscriptions before us. The king was doubt- 
less an ardent follower of the Saiva religion. It is 
remarkable that South Indian Saivism appears to 
have had, in those days, extensive connections with 
upper India. An inscription? of the nineteenth year of 
Rajéndra, the son of Rajaraja, records a magnificent gift of 
2,000 kalam of paddy per annum to be shared among the 
&isyas and prasisyas of Sarva Siva Pandita, the worshipping 
priest of the Tanjore temple, whether their places of 
residence were in the Aryadésa, the Madhyade$a or the 
Gaudadéga, and places the entire charity under the 
trusteeship of the Saiva ücaryas of the family of Sarva 
Siva. Among the arrangements made by Rajaraja for 
the service in the temple was provision for a choir of 48 
persons with two drummers for the recitation of sacred 
hymns (tiruppadiyam  vimnappanjeyya)? each one being 
remunerated at the rate of three kuruni (24 measures) of 
paddy per diem. ‘They were constituted into a self-regu- 
lating corporation, and the king ordered that if anyone 
among them died or migrated, the nearest relative of that 
person was to take his place in the choir, or, if he was not 
competent to do so, he was to appoint some one who could 
do it (११८६) ; in case no such relatives were available, the 





' Ibid., 61, para 6; and S. 7. I, I, 59. 
SVE IE. 015220; 
3 Ibid., 65. 
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other members of the choir were to choose some suitable 
person for the vacancy. All the persons of the choir, 
including the drummer, bore aliases ending in Siva and, 
no doubt belonged to the class of Sivabrahmanas so 
frequently mentioned in the Cola records. Saivaite though 
he was, Rajaraja was no narrow sectarian. He presented 
an image of Mahavisnu to the temple'- and admitted 
Vaisnava and even Buddhist sculptures in the decoration 
of its Vimana and basement. The larger Leyden grant 
furnishes clear proof of the friendly relations that subsisted 
between the king and the Buddhist monastery at 
Negapatam. ‘There is much indirect evidence also in the 
hagiology of South Indian Vaisnavism that the Vaisnava 
divines of the period lived on friendly terms with the 
Cola rulers, though occasional differences and disputes were 
not altogether unknown. Some Visnu temples were 
also required to contribute their quota to make up the 
four hundred tali-ccéri-ppendugal (temple-women) settled in 
Tanjore in the vicinity of the temple. A study of the 
images presented to the temple and described in great 
detail, of the highest interest to the iconographist, con- 
firms the general impression of prevailing eclecticism in 
matters religious. 

An image of Ardhanarigvara, one of Brahma and one 
of Sürya are mentioned among them. Lastly, the icons 
of Nataraja (ada vallan), Patafijali, and of the Saiva saints? 
including the three authors of the Dévaram (Tiruppadiyam) 
imply that,on the whole, the age of Rajaraja was the 
heyday of the Saiva revival in the south which reached its 
climax in the age of Sekkilar. 

K. A. NILAKANTA SAS'TRI. 
PISS MM UU MM 
! S.I.I., II, 52. हित 
: The stories of Meypporul-nayanar and Siruttondar are 


1 i i ailed i .J.I., YII, 40 
clearly implied by the 1cons detailed in S.J./., II, and 43. 
See Ge 19-20 and 39 of the Introduction to the volume py 


Venkayya. 
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THE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF SHER SHAH'S KINGDOM 


The historians of Sher Shah’s time have not left any 
adequate account of his income or expenditure. Hence, 
though it is impossible to form anything like an accurate 
estimate of his finances, yet we have in the accounts of 
the rulers who preceded the king as also in those of the 
various heads of his own expenditure which can be 
roughly calculated, considerable material to make an 
approximate estimate in the matter. 


His Income. 


Mr. Thomas in his ‘Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi’ has calculated the annual income of Firoz 
'Tughlaq and Babar as follows! :— 


Silver Tanka £ (at the rate 


or rupee of 2s.=a rupee) 
Firoz Shah (A.D. 1351—1388) 6,08,50,000 = 60,85,000 
Babar (A.D. 1526—1530) 2,60,00,000 = 26,00,000 


Let us now compare the extent of the kingdoms and 
incomes of these two rulers with those of Sher Shah. 
Firoz Shah had lost a large part of the Tughlaq Empire, 
his dominions having dwindled almost entirely to Northern 
India. ‘The whole of the Deccan, Sind? and Bengal had 
become independent. Firoz levied only the four taxes 
prescribed by Islamic law. In ‘addition to this he had 
also some income from his canals and gardens. 


EN GUN d 


1 Ohronicles, p. 445. 


2 Sind had been reconquered by Firoz. 
321 
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The kingdom of Babar was far smaller. It included 
Bengal only for a short time, but Gujrat, Sind, and the 
major part of Rajputana and Central India were never 
brought within its bounds so as to yield any income. He 
had, however, Kabul and the neighbouring country under 
his rule, and that partly made up the deficiency. But still 
his income was much less obviously because of the fact that 
Babar had never had the time or opportunity to settle 
the administration well. The whole of the four years of 
his life in India was spent in conquering theland. Hence 
it was not possible for him to levy such taxes as might 
yield an adequate revenue. 

Itis not known at what rate Firoz charged his land 
rent, but having regard to his mildness of temperament, 
it may be surmised that he reduced the 50 per cent 
demand of his uncle Mohammad Tughlag to 25 per cent. 
But Sher Shah had several advantages over Firoz. For 
one thing, the personal equation of the two rulers naturally 
made a vast difference between their general efficiency 
and strength of administration. Hence the collection of 
government dues under Firoz must have been rather lax 
and not without a good deal of corruption, whilst that of 
Sher Shah was so strict and punctual that evasions in 

payment or embezzlements were reduced to the minimum. 
Secondly, Sher Shah had established firm government 
over Gujrat, Sind, Bengal and other distant provinces 
which was far from being the case under Firoz. ‘Then 
we know that Sher Shah charged one-third of the crop as 
land rent and had abolished all other taxes. There is no 
mention of Jazia in his time; hence we may conclude 
that if it was allowed to continue at all, the incidence as 
also the collection thereof must have been so mild as to 
prevent all possibility of oppression. Consequently his 
income from this head could not have been very large. 
In view of the above survey we can make a comparison 
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between the revenues of Firoz and Sher Shah under the 
following heads :— 


Under Firoz Under Sher Shah 
l. Land revenue 
(Khiraj.  - One-fourth of the One-third of the 
crop. crop. 
These were raised No mention, and in 
2. Zakat ` by Firoz, but it is 11 probability 
dificult to make abolished by Sher 
even an approxi- Sha 
3. Jazia i mate estimate 
"^ thereof. 


br 


Khams or booty Could not have Although Sher Shah 
from holy wars been considerable did not wage any 


(Jehad) as Firoz waged wars of religion he 
very few wars. 71050 have yet got 
a great deal from 
wars. 
5. Revenue from ‘This was quite con- Sher Shah did not 
gardens and siderable. charge any taxes 
canals. on public works. 


6. Octroi and tolls. Firoz had probably Sher Shah charged 


abolished these an octroi and ter- 
minal tax only at 
two places on the 
frontiers. 


fhe T D» Income from the 


Jagirs of the imams 
and soldiers, which 
the state had re- 
sumedin considera- 
tion of cash pay- 


ments. 

8. M. dog Income from the land 
attached to the 
serais. 


On comparing these resources of Sher Shah and 
Firoz it would not be unjust to conclude that the former's 
income should have approximately been double that of 
the latter, that is to say, it should have been about 13 
crores of rupees. 

This estimate also seems to be correct when we 
compare it with Akbars income. In the year 1539 
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Akbar’s entire income has been calculated to have been 
about 33 crores of rupees and in 1605 when two more 
provinces were added to his empire it came up to. 35 
crores.‘ The provinces of Kabul, Khandesh, Berar, 
Ahmadnagar, Orissa and Kashmir which did not owe 
allegiance to Sher Shah, were included in Akbar’s empire, 
that is to say, the extent of the latter's empire was nearly 
double that of the former. Moreover, under Akbar, in 
1605, half a century of peaceful and well-established 
government had made the country very prosperous; he had, 
besides, introduced various other taxes which Sher Shah 
had not imposed. Thus these facts also warrant the 
estimate that Sher Shah’s revenue should have been about 
two-fifths or somewhat less than half that of Akbar, t.e. 
about 13 crores. 
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Expendituze. 


We have seen how it is not possible to make any- 
thing like an exact estimate of Sher Shah’s income. ‘The 
same is the case about his expenditure. | 

For making a rough estimate in this connection we have 
two classes of facts to utilise. Firstly, the historians have ` 
on some occasions given definite figures of his expenditure. 
Secondly, we know the remaining heads of expenditure 
from which we can estimate it roughly. 

'The total expenditure of Sher Shah can be divided 
under four main heads :— 

I Civil Administration. 
II. Army. 
III. Public Works. 
IV. The Emperors person and the harem. 
| I Civil Administration.—Within this department 
the following were broadly the sub-heads of expenditure: 


FNS P ee, eee 


! Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 445. 
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(1) The Central Government.—Sher Shah’s adminis- 
tration was an example of the most centralised autocracy. 
He used to inspect and supervise every branch of admi- 
nistration personally. But there were a number of 
secretaries whose duty it was to present before him the 
daily business of the different departments, in order to 


, receive his orders for the disposal thereof. Their number 


should have been about ten or twelve. 

(2) The royal kitchen was another major item of 
expenditure. Several thousand horsemen, footsoldiers 
and attendants, servants, etc., as well as the needy and 
destitute used to board in the royal kitchen every day. 
He had issued a general order that ‘ if any soldier or 
religious personage, or any cultivator should he in need 
of food, he should be fed at the king’s kitchen, and should 
not be allowed to famish. And places for the dispensing 
of food to the poor and the destitute and to all necessitous 
persons were established in the camp that they might 
feed every one as above described.’ The daily cost in 
connection with this feeding amounted to 500 gold pieces 
(Asharfis), ie, (182,500 Asharfis per year)! Now the 


-= Asharfi of Sher Shah was nearly one tola in weight and 


the ratio between the price of gold and silver, as cal- 
culated by Edward Thomas, was 93: 1,? and the silver 
tanka or the rupee weighed also a tola. "Thus in terms 
of rupees the daily expenses of his kitchen would 
have amounted to nearly Rs. 5,000 or 18,25,000 rupees 
annually. The value of money at that time was nearly 
thirteen times as much as at present.? Calculated on this 
basis the expenditure on the royal kitchen which was 





! Elliot, IV, 423. 
* Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p 405. 
* Brij Narain’s Indian Economic Life, p. 21. 
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meant to feed the needy and the destitute would amount 
to as much as Rs. 2,37,25,000 of the present day. 

(3) As in Moghul times, there must have been 
under Sher Shah also numerous royal factories for sup- 
plying dresses and the necessary equipments to the army 
and other functionaries of the state, but unfortunately no 


mention of these isso far known. ‘hese must also have . 


formed a considerable item of expenditure. 

(4) If we accept the territorial divisions of Akbar's 
time to have been based on the preceding ones, the king- 
dom of Sher Shah should have comprised about ninety 
sarkars and 2,500 parganas. ‘Thus there would have been 
about 100 chief shikdars and 100 chief amils in the sarkars 
in addition to about a thousand subordinates, clerks, etc., 
in their offices. Then in the 2,500 parganas the number 
of the various officials and the servants must have been 
as follows :— 

2,500 Shikdars 2,500 Amins or Amils 

5,000 Karkuns 2,500 Fotadars; 
besides these, there were several thousand patwaris, qanun- 
gos, peons, bailiffs and various lower servants of the depart- 
ments. In addition to this expenditure the government had 
to pay a certain allowance to the mukaddams or headmen 
of each village in consideration of their help in the collec- 
tion of revenue. The number of villages being computed at 
113,000, allowances must have been paid to at least as 
many mukaddams. Inthe time of Jahangir the rates of 
worker’s wages were as follows:—Wages of the servants of 
the royal camp varied from Rs. 3 to 10 per month, t.e., 
Rs. 39 to 130 of the present time. ‘The peons got Rs. 3-8, 
i.e, Rs. 45 of the present time. The sweeper got Rs. 5 and 
the ordinary servant Rs. 4-8, i.e, Rs. 65 and 58 respectively 
of the present day.! If we assume about ‘the same ratio 


Ls Ss eee 


1 Brij Narain’s Zconomic Life in India, p. 23. 
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between the salaries of peons, patwaris and ganungos as 
obtains at the present time the salaries of these and higher 
officials may have been roughly as follows :— 

Peon Rs. 3-8; Patwaris Rs. 8 to 15, Oanungo Rs. 20 
to 30; Karkuns Rs. 15 to 20; Fotadars Rs. 20 to 25; Amils 
and Shikdars Rs. 50 to 100 and Chief Shikdars and Amils 
Rs. 200 each on an average.  Multiplied by 13 these 
figures will approximately give us an idea of the rates of 
salaries in terms of the present value of money. Thus 
the monthly expenditure on the administrative staff may be 
estimated to have been as follows :— 





Shikdars = 2500X75 =Rs. 1,87,500 
Amils = 2500X75 —Rs. 1,87,500 
Chief Shikdars and Amils=90 x 2 X 2002 Rs. 36,000 
Karkuns = 5000x20 =Rs. 1,00,000 
Fotadars ` = 2500X20 =Rs. 50,000 
Therefore the total yearly salaries =Rs. 5,61,000 


There were, besides, members of the subordinate staff, 
whose salaries are not included in the above calculations. 

(5) The Judiciary—The number of sarkars and 
parganas has been estimated to have been approximately 
90 and 2,500 respectively. Assuming two Qazis for each 
pargana and one Chief Qazi for each sarkar there should 


lave been 5,000 Ọ7 | ^ Chief Oazis. 
The expend ^s of the judiciary would 
have been per 
000 
000 


} 


3,000 X 12 yearly 


(6) Dak or —The expenditure on 
this item must have vui! -uusiderable. To each sarai a 
dak chowkie was attached in which a pair of good horses 
was kept for carrying dak. ‘Thus 3,400 horses of the best 
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quality were maintained in the 1,700 sarais that he had 
built, and at least as many grooms to tend them.! Assum- 
ing the groom’s wages to be Rs. 2 or 2-8 per month and 
the expense per horse to be another Rs. 2 per mensem, the 
total expenditure on dak would amount to 3400» $+ 
2 x 3400, i.e., Rs. 1,53,000 or Rs. 18,36,000 yearly. 

(7) Spies.—Spies were attached to each army as well as 
to the persons of important officials. If we assume five 
spies to the pargana there would have been about 12,000 
Spies in the government employ. ‘Their salaries could not 
have been less than about Rs. 20 to 25 per head. ‘Thus 
the total expense on the espionage would amount to 
roughly Rs. 2,50,000 per mensem. 

(8) Police—Sher Shah’s police appears to have been 
mostly local but it is certain that there were high officials 
in the pargana and sarkar to supervise the police work 
and to enforce the laws of the state. It is not possible, 
however, to strike even an approximate estimate of the 
expenses on this department. | 

IL The Army.— The strength of the army was as 
follows? :— 


Cavalry Infantry Elephants 
With the king 150,000 25,000 5,000 
Distributed in 
the cantonments 50,000 50,000 Nil 


In addition to this Sher Shah had a considerable 
artillery also, but of this again it is not possible to form 
even a workable estimate. The above was the strength of 
the regular or standing army. But because Sher Shah was 
engaged almost in constant warfare he had to recruit 





" Elliot, IV, p. 550. 3 
* It is not possible in a short paper to give full data for 


these calculations. ‘The reader can get them in my forthcoming 
book Sher Shah and His Times. 
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temporary soldiers very frequently, whose number must 
have been very large. The heavy expenses of unceasing 
wars and expeditions added to the regular expenses of 
the army constituted another big channel of expenditure. 

III. Public Works.—The mileage of Sher Shah’s trunk 
roads as mentioned by Abbas Serwani and in the Wagjiat- 
i-Mushtaqi comes to nearly 3,500. Briefly speaking the 
following were the heads of expenditure under this 
department. 

(1) 3,500 miles of roads; cost of constructing and 
maintaining them, as also of planting fruit trees on both 
sides of them. 

(2) 1,700 sarais containing wells, mosques, dak 
chowkies, royal guest houses, and inspection houses, ett., 
cost of building and maintaining them. 

(3) The regular expenses of the sarais, which con- 
sisted of (a) food to all travellers and their cattle, free of 
charge, (b) salaries of one Shikdar, cooks, Bhatiaras, water- 
carriers, ration-suppliers, clerks, etc., employed for the 
management of each sarai. 

(4) Gifts to the Zmams for maintaining mosques and 
connected schools. 

(5) Gifts and presents to learned men, scholars, poets 
and others. ; | 

(6) Charity houses for the poor and needy which he 
opened in all cities.! 

(7) Ibadat-khanas opened in every city. 

All these works would have entailed a considerable 
expenditure but it is difficult to make an estimate of the 
amount thus spent, 

IV. Sher Shah had one more big item of expenditure. 
He had a deep regard for all Afghan noblemen, who came 
MEN RUNE peii ae en की 55 E EE EO 

1 Elliot, IV, 549. | 
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to India from their homes. He granted them rich jagirs 
and cash and thus made them wealthy and prosperous. 
Sher Shah incurred no expenses on the harem worth 
consideration. He was too busy with his ambitious 
schemes and too religious in private life to exceed the 
legal limit of wives allowed by the Shariyat. 

Thus we see that though it is impossible to calculate 
even approximately the total annual expenditure of Sher 
Shah’s Government, we may at any rate form a rough 
idea of how vast and varied it was. 
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“his epoch after the war is a new epoch, and new epoch 
calls for new behaviours.” 
— Mussolini. 
Italy’s Great Past. 


In the history of Europe Italy has played a very 
prominent part politically, legally, culturally and religious- 
ly. Some of the master-minds and men of action arose 
there and played their part in moulding the history of 
the world. ‘The Roman Republic and the Roman Empire 
with its great generals, administrators and warriors ; its 
poets, orators and prose-writers; its jurisconsults and 
law-givers; and with its personalities like Scipio and 
Cæsar, Sulla and Cicero; Virgil, Horace and Tacitus, 
Gaius and Justinian ; Marcus and Constantine adorn its 
past. 

Christianity and its early fathers; the supreme pontiffs 
and popes of the Roman Catholic Church like Gregory VII, 
Innocent III and Boniface VIII; monks like St. Francis 
of Assisi, poets and philosophers like Dante and 
St. Thomas of Aquino; political writers like Marsiglio, 
Machiavelli and Vico; artists like Raphael, Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo; humanists like Petrarch and Boccacio ; 
martyrs like Savonarola and Giordano Bruno; city-states 
like those of Florence and Venice; scientists like Coperni- 
cus and Galileo ; explorers like Columbo and Amerigo 
Vespucci ; travellers like Marco Polo and Manucci; educa- 
tionists like Vittorino Da Feltre; revolutionaries like 
Mazzini and Garibaldi; statesmen like Cavour and 
Victor Emanuel, have all moulded the country's history 
and the people's mind. 
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She had a great past and is ambitious to create 
a great future. | 


Her Ambitions. 


The traditions of the Roman Empire and Papal supre- 
macy still haunt her dreams. The nineteenth century 
achievements of her unity and her liberation during the 
Risorgimento have strengthened her domineering ten- 
dencies which are present in those traditions, have made 
for her success in the Great War and to-day have revived 
them again. 


Her Internal Weakness. 


It was the misfortune of Italy that, though her his- 

tory has always been creative throughout, she was during 
the Middle Ages and later split up into a large number of 
independent duchies, kingdoms and cities warring against 
one another, and had become a prey to foreign intrigues, 
influences and encroachments. Consequently during 
the period of the Geographical Revolution in Europe or 
the Age of Discovery she was not united and strong 
enough to take a share in the acquisitions of the new 
world. Her internal conflicts and problems stopped her 
growth and deteriorated the character of her people. 
Neither Machiavellis politics nor Napoleons regime 
could help her out of her difficulties. It was Mazzini’s 
message of unity and liberation, the advancing tide of 
nationalism and the atrocities of hated foreigners that woke 
her up and it was the work of Cavour, Garibaldi and 
Victor Emanuel that liberated her and gave her confidence 
and unity. 

After the wars of the Risorgimento (1871), the prob- 
lems which faced her were those of internal consolidation 
and progress and of international position and equality. 
But besides these there was one problem more to the 
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heart of the Italians, namely, the question of Italia 
Irredenta—the Italian territories still lying under foreign 
yoke. 

But unfortunately the race of great men which adorn- 
ed her fair name during her period of liberation and unity 
seemed to be extinct, and ordinary types of administrators 
and statesmen guided her destinies during the last 50 
years. ‘They could not solve her domestic problems nor 
satisfy her international ambition mor liberate Italia 
Irredenta. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War she had not 
shown any strength nor got any opportunity in finding 
her true place in the European polity and the welt-politik. 


New Forces. 

Meanwhile, new forces had come to influence her 
mind. Socialist movement had made its way amongst 
the people. ‘The revived imperial ambition was making 
her throw her eyes and hands on Africa and hate Turkey. 
The recurrent national ambition of securing Italia 
Irredenta was agitating her mind and making her hatred 
of Austria unshakable and increasing, because of the 
latter's designs and encroachments on the Adriatic coastal 
territories. 

Such was the past history and the recurrent feeling 
in Italy when a new set of dictators—the Fascists—arose 
to fulfil her ambitions and to finish her unsolved problems. 


Factors in European History during the last 30 years. 


History viewed asa science tells us that there is no 
effect without cause. The past thirty years have been 
a dissolving period of history. One picture fades from 
view—the picture of faith in Parliamentarism and Pri- 
vate property. The new one has not yet come into force, 
though, no doubt, new social institutions and new moral 
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ideas are shaping themselves under the influence of, 
but as a protest against, the old. A new spirit of 
human relations is abroad in the world, though the 
strength of old forms and ideas has not yet weakened 
to-day. The ferment of this age is no doubt partly due 
to world communication and a widening faith in the 
idea of world unity and humanity. But we must not 
satisfy ourselves by stating this world tendency but find 
out the more important features and the general drift of 
Italy's history. 

'The new dynamic agency which arose in Italy was 

that of the new Industrialism and the consequent 
struggle for bread, as the old one was that of Imperialism 
and the struggle for power both internal and inter- 
national. Since the last decade of the 19th century 
both these agencies are working either in cooperation or 

conflict and, in their struggle, have become world-wide 
in interest and are affecting the destinies of millions in 
adverse ways. Between economic interests and groups 
and political ambitions and forms there has been set 
up astruggle for supremacy. In the same nation these 
conflicts have taken a reformatory or revolutionary shape. 
Thus there is a conflict of these forces within the world 
for supremacy and there is a similar conflict within the 
nation, and there is also a conflict against the nation for 
class or human interests. 

At the close of the middle ages religion had become 
subordinated to politics which became the principal agency 
of new activities and theories. So now politics—-nation- 
politics and empire-politics—has become in Europe the 
basis of social and political stability, and economics 
assumes the role of social and political irritant—the prin- 
ciple of activity in modern life. The rationalistic attitude 
of the Platonic past is now supplanted by the idea and 
force of Rousseauan will to power, and will to live 
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and therefore the democratic principle of self-assertion, 
self-help, self-association and self-government has spread 
to economic groups and functions. This has necessitated 
the development in organisation of parties and principles 
with characteristic military and missionary attitude and 
practice. This dance of new ideas has spread over the 
world, destroying vested interests and natural or national, 
political and economic rights. 

To-day there is from this point of view a world- 
economics and a world-politics as there was in the past 
the old nation-economics and nation-politics. 


1789 and 1889 compared. 

The spirit of the year 1789 was the regeneration of 
mankind through political agencies—the rights of man, 
the sovereignty of the people—by assuring them liberty, 
property, security and resistance to oppression ; and nation- 
alism was its keynote of reform. The spirit of 1889 is the 
regeneration of mankind through economic agencies— 
bread and leisure to the worker—by assuring him minima 
oflife or equal wage and a high or equal standard of 
material living against the oppression of the rich bourgeo- 
isie; and internationalism is its keynote of reform. 
The purpose of society is not purely political but also 
economic. ‘Therefore the rise of trusts, cartels, combines, 
cooperative societies, trade unions, syndicates, federations, 
is the order of the day. State must look after the economic 
interests of all equally or it must be subordinated or 
has no right to exist and must go, if it works in the interest 
of afew. Therefore new institutions become necessary 
for a new state of mind and a new ethical code. Old 
political institutions are not adequate to meet the needs 
of changing times when the growth of industrialism and 
an industrial class have created new problems and new 
conflicts. 
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To-day this philosophy seems to have permeated the 
entire fabric of Western society. We shall have to study its 
dictates and observe its drama on the Italian soil before 
we can understand the force and ferocity of Fascism. 


Lack of Great Men in Italy and its Consequences. 


After the efforts of Risorgimento, the liberation and 
union of Italy in 1870 and the passing away of the direct 
influence of her four great giants the destinies of the 
Rome of Cæsars and the Rome of Popes fell into the 
hands of second-rate men. From 1872 to 1922 the 
period was one of drift and uncertainty. For 30 years 
(1870—1900) Italians looked in vain for the prosperity 
which her patriots had promised them. ‘The stirring 
days of willing suffering had passed away and domestic 
problems emerged when the external conflicts ceased. 
They were economic, social, financial, ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical ones. Ministries of Dupretis, Crispi and Giolitti were 
not able to do much. Agrarian and labour disturbances 
were put down with iron hand. ‘Taxation became heavy 
and its incidence unjust. Gaping deficits increased the 
national debt. 'There was an heritage of 350 years ot 
misrule and oppression to be lived down. Political corrup- 
tion got fastened on the machine of Government. After 
the fall of the Right, the transformism of Dupretis (1 876-87) 
believed in buying votes of this or that group. ‘Therefore 
the Chamber became the home of an unscrupulous oppor- 
tunism. Crispi (1887—1893) and (1893—1898) did not 
refrain from tampering with voters’ lists and using bribery 
and corruption at elections. Thus the internal politics 
and politicians were of a mediocre type and Parliamen- 
tarism was not truly developed. T herefore popular 
discontent gave and prepared a fertile soil wherein the | 
seeds of Socialism rapidly germinated disturbing all ideas 


of authority and discipline. 
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In 1898 there were ominous indications of a social 
upheaval and widespread disorder. The people were in 
great misery. Wheaten bread was a luxury due to high 
tarifs and bad harvests. Half-starved labourers gathered 
and shouted for bread and work. Riots took place, but 
were remorselessly put down. Consequently socialist and 
revolutionary clubs and labour strikes increased. 


A Change in 1900—Home Policy. 

Since 1901 after the accession of Victor Emanuel III 
with his motto “trust the people” a new departure was 
made in the policy by Zanardelli-Giolitti ministry and a 
favourable attitude was adopted towards labour, and atten- 
tion was paid towards political liberty and social reform. 
For example, Employers Liability Act, Factory Acts, Old 
Age Pensions Act, Abolition of Octroi duties on bread and 
flour products were passed, and working class organised 
itself. But there was a general strike in 1904, which 
paralysed civic life largely. It however failed as a whole. 
The result was that Catholics who had refrained from 
voting since 1874 and had boycotted political life since 
1861 on the principle of “ne eletti, ne elettori? now 
participated in elections according to the Pope’s encyclical 
* I] Fermo Proposito (1905), being afraid of the rising 
anarchy of Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists. ‘The old 
anarchic temper however continued. Italian unity had 
been a cheap success and political machine remained 
corrupted. This fact undermined faith in Parliamentary 


institutions. 


Foreign Policy and Ambition. 

As regards her foreign policy, Italy had failed at 
Berlin (1878) to secure her proper frontiers or get any terri- 
torial advantages on the African soil. She had cherished 
a protectorate over Tunis. She was lured by grandiose 
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visions of a vast Italian Empire in Erythraea and Lybia 
and was anxious to get back Italia Irredenta in Trentino, 
Trieste, and the little Venetian towns on the Dalmatian 
coasts—Istria, Corfu, Fiume—which were [Italian in 
character, language and history. 

Their redemption was now the chief plank of the 
Republican platform. 


Her Grudge against France Remained. 


France occupied Tunis in 1881 in spite of Italy’s public 
opinion, and England Egypt in 1882, nor did she get any 
territorial compensation. 

During the partition of Africa in 1884-85 she 
commenced her forward policy in Abyssinia and though 
severely defeated at Adowa in 1896,she did not give up 
her African dream. In 1900 however she had to abandon 
her suzerainty over Abyssinia. 

Austria was occupying her unredeemed provinces and 
continued to be her enemy asin the past. ‘This Irren- 
dentist feeling remained however only a sullen undercur- 
rent during this period. More important were the tariff 
wars between France and Italy in 1886 and onwards. The 
consequence was the renewal ofa Triple Alliance between 

Germany, Austria and Italy. In 1898 tariff wars ended, 
and France admitted Italy’s claims over Tripoli. 

Italy succeeded in her African ambitions by getting 
possession of Tripoli by a wanton attack upon Turkey in 
1912. But till the outbreak of the Great War her Irren- 
dentist ambitions had no opportunity of fulfilment. 


Rise of Socialist Movement. 


Militant socialist party in Italy arose on the ruins of 
the Mazzinian idealists and was pledged to fight solely 
for the material welfare of the workers. It was much 
influenced in its earlier stages with the anarchism of 
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Bakounin and the French communards. Italian socialism 
became however definitely Marxian and less revolutionary 
in the early eightees under the leadership of Andrea Costa 
and Filippo Turati. ‘The best of the young intellectuals 
and artisans joined it, because it was the only living creed 
which created hope in the suffering people. It gradually 
extended its influence over the peasants by accepting the 
co-operative movement in 1896. Crispi however persecuted 
the socialists savagely. 


Split : Anarchists and Reformists. 


Socialist theories were unknown in Italy in 1871. A 
few French communists came after the suppression of the 
commune in Paris in 1871. ‘The new ideas were set forth 
in the programme of the second International approved 
in London in 1876. Bakounin was the philosopher of the 
new theory of anarchism. Garibaldi’s Republican com- 
rades in large numbers accepted it. But . differences 
between the followers of Marx and Bakounin arose in 
Italy also. Anarchists were the idealists and worshipper 
of liberty and constitutional socialists under Andrea 
Costa accepted the Parliamentary Reform system, 
advocated social reforms, adopted cooperation between 
different classes up to a certain point and believed 
in the education of the proletariat class for economic 
emancipation. Anarchists continued to hope for an armed 
revolt of the masses against every form of government. 
'The more practical Parliamentary socialists devoted them- 
selves to the organization of the working classes. Trade 
unions and socialist sections increased in numbers and 
influenced and urged more and more reforms through 
their representatives in Parliament. They had to struggle 
hard to make the masses accept its eminently materialistic 
point of view. 'They had to combat the political idealism 
created by the republicans and maintained by materialists 
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and thespirit of indiscipline of the people as a whole. 
Socialism, however, could not eradicate completely Italians’ 
deep love for their native land. The republican party after 
Mazziuis death had kept up an anti-Austrian propaganda 
and an obstinate Irrendentism all along. Mazzini 
had said, “Think of -them ever and speak of them 
never." 


Political Parties in Italy. 


Thus Italy was divided into three political parties— 

(1) the Right, that is, the conservatives who worked and 

fought for the Risorgimento ; (2) the Left, that is liberals 

and radicals ; and (3) the Extreme Left, that is the repub- 

licans and socialists. The Left came into power in 1876 

after the fall of Minghetti and continued to rule throughout. 

It carried out extension of franchise, compulsory and free 

education, freedom of the press and other reforms. ‘The 

socialists criticised and opposed all existing order, though 
they adopted Parliament as their weapon of reform. ‘Iwo 
camps arose in this party in 1893. The Riformisti 
accepted monarchy and cooperation with other classes 
for definite measures of reform by a policy of participating 
in the government of the country. The Intransigenti who 
repudiated the anarchistic theory of violence were rigid 
and exclusive Marxists who continued to preach the class 
struggle and the necessity of a radical transformation of 
the social organism and would not cooperate with any 
capitalist society. A third section arose at the Congress 
of Rome in 1900 under Labriola called Sindicalisti who 
emphasized the fundamental revolutionary character of 
socialism and advocated “direct action" of the orga- 
nized workers. These socialist movements shaped the 
unleavened masses to life and action, economic and 


political. 
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Strength of the Parliamentary Socialist Party. 


But the Parliamentary or evolutionary party still 
dominated the workers. They monopolised the labour 
movement and were strongest in the industrial north. 
They adopted general strike as a final weapon in their 
struggles in 1906 but it was not to be used frequently or 
excessively. "They had not as yet turned Red Revolution- 
aries or Syndicalists. 

Nationalist Party : Its Aims. 


As a counterpoise to socialists there was a group 
of energetic youngmen—poets, journalists and thinkers 
(D'Annunzio, Beneditto Croce, Alfredo Oriani, Enrico Corra- 
dini who were inspired by the Risorgimento ideals and 
filled with a burning desire to free their country from 
the crude materialism of socialists and as Luigi Villari 
says: “the cynical scepticism of the  pusillanimous 
bourgeois politicians.” ‘They favoured a strong foreign 
policy with a rigid national policy, and did not shrink 
from challenging the principles of democracy. They 
created the virile nationalist movement and became a 
political party. 
lialy’s Pre-War Finances and Administration. 


We must notice one more point about pre-war Italy, 
namely, her finances and administration. ‘The story of 
Italian financial position was one of increasing burden of 
expenditure on railways, army, navy, etc, borne by a 
country poor in natural resources and young in the 
practice of industry. All the surpluses since 1900 were 
absorbed in them. Her national debt was consequently 
large and increasing. ‘Then there was corruption in the 
public service and its purification had become necessary. 
There was also a lack of efficient and honest adminis- 
trators. In 1910 Thomas Ockey wrote: “Italy still awaits 


the courageous and resolute reformer who will grapple 
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with the shameless corruption which is so exhausting a 
drain on the national resources.” 


On the Eve of War. 

The war wrought a great change in Italy. ‘There 
were two parties—those who were opposed to intervention 
and wanted to be neutral, and those were for it. ‘The 
Vatican and Catholics who feared Russia, disliked 
atheistic France and believed in clerical Austria, and the 
advanced socialists who were only for class-warfare, 
opposed the war and were defeatists. The reformists, 
socialists, Irrendentists, nationalists, Imperialists, a section 
of the liberals and the masses were for war, and entertained 
great hopes out of the successes of war when achieved. 


Germany's Penetration into Italy. 

Besides the fact of her Triple Alliance, Germany had 
penetrated economically into Italy and therefore, the 
vested interests and conservative sections were opposed 
- to intervention for business reasons. But the desire to 

gain unredeemed provinces and Austria's reluctance to 
accommodate it increased the feeling in favour of war. 
Austria refused Trentino and the Allies promised all in the 
Pact of London (1915). 


Entry into War. 
In May 1915, Salandro’s Government repudiated the 
Triple Alliance and joined in the war. 


At the Peace Conference—ltaly’s Failure in Her Ambitions — 
Consequences of Peace—Bolshevik Feeling— Weakness of 


Government. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 Italy’s claims on the 
Adriatic were opposed by President Wilson. She did 
not get all she wanted but she got only Trentino and 
South Tyrol. People got annoyed but the government 
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could not do anything. D’Annunzio took forcible posses- 
sion of Fiume, but the delicate question was settled only by 


the Treaty of Rapallo (1920) between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, | 


and the unredeemed provinces were recovered. Moreover, 
peace did not bring the fulfilment of her great expectations, 
economic and imperial. The rise of prices and the increase 
of unemployment and consequent misery created profound 
discontent in the masses. ‘They turned their eyes towards 
Russia. In 1919 and 1920 they came very near Bolshevism. 
Strikes began in quick succession for an increase in wages 
to keep pace with ever-increasing prices. Postal and 
Railway strikes of 1920 assumed political character. 
Signor Nittis government temporised and tried to buy off 
strikers by concessions and amnesties. This led to the 
weakening of the government position and the inevitability 
of Bolshevism. ‘There was budget deficit of 14 milliard 
lires. Nitti resigned in 1920. Giolitti succeeded. He 
stopped the bread subsidy. But difficulties did not cease. 


Post-war Difficulties. 


Italy’s post-war difficulties were largely due to her 
want of raw materials—coal, iron, cotton—indispensable 
to her industry. Emigration used to provide an outlet 
for her surplus population. But war arrested her emigra- 
tion, disordered her commerce and diminished her 
supplies of every kind. France acquired at the Peace 
Conference a very large territory and quantity of raw 
material, but Italy failed to secure any economic advantage. 
The unredeemed provinces became a burden. She felt 
herself ill-treated and her government by its irresolute 
policy failed to make at the Peace Conference the most 
of her great sacrifices during the war. She was to get 
only ten per cent of reparations. Her war-debt had 
amounted to 114 milliards lires, and she found it impos- 
sible to pay her debts or even its interest. 
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Bolshevik Highhanded Acts. 


Government's weakness was the outstanding feature 
of this post-war period. It only watched the indus- 
trial crisis. In 1920 the occupation of factories 
by communist workers took place. Originally it was a 
movement of resistance by the great Metallurgical Trade 
Union to a threatened lockout by the employers in the 
engineering factories of Milan, but it spread rapidly 
through I,ombardy, Piedmont and even to other parts of 
Italy. In some workshops arms were stored and the red 
flag flown, but the authorities sent no troops against the 
men. ‘The movement however collapsed for want of 
proper organized methods and leaders, after having 
committed a number of tyrannies. Giolitti was blamed 
for not providing police protection for the factories. Some 
of them were seriously damaged. Bad treatment of 
soldiers of war however exasperated the nationalist 
feelings because they were hunted down like criminals 
and murdered with impunity by Bolshevists. 


Weakness of Socialists. 


Bad reports about Russian conditions were howeyer 
brought by socialist delegates. Socialist party con- 
sequently split and there was an end to all hopes ofa 
Red Revolution. A definite tendency towards reaction 
became prominent. 


Rising Tide of Nationalists against Socialists. Mussolini’s 
Early Career. His Early Views. 

A new nationalist movement set in to counteract the 
promises of the Reds and the Popolari who were - 
Christian democrats under Don Sturzo (1919) and wanted 
to capture and control various groups as against the state. 
Revolutions are always minority movements. The patriotic 
partiesin the Chamber formed an alliance to which they gave 
the name of Fascio Parliamentare. 'Thename then spread 
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to certain groups in the country which were formed to 


check the ever-increasing lawlessness and economic ` 


chaos, and the weakness of the existing government 
to-suppress them. ‘This name was adopted finally 
by Mussolini—a leader of remarkable antecedents and 
strong personal power who organized the first of his Fasci 
di Combattimento in March 1919. He was a socialist, an 
editor of a socialist paper, a man of the people and a 
republican. He is theson of a blacksmith of Romagna. 
He was born in 1883, went to Switzerland and was 
educated as an elementary school teacher, and practised 
the school teacher's profession for several years. He 
studied social and economic sciences. He became a 
socialist and an editor of a stirring revolutionary paper, 
carried on agitation, was imprisoned and expelled from 
Switzerland and Austria. He returned to Italy, and carried 
on socialist campaign and became one of its greatest 
exponents. He edited at one time the official organ of the 
socialist party “The Avanti” He with his syndicalist 
leanings took part in the revolutionary outbreak known 
as the Red Days of 1914, which was a union of anarchists, 
syndicatists and republicans in an attempt at an armed 
revolt. Mussolini belonged to the left or revolutionary 
wing of socialists. Bissolati’s group was the right wing 
which was nationalist. 'Iuratis group was the moderate 
wing orthe centre. 
Favours Intervention. 


In 1914 he joined the War. It converted him to the 
policy of intervention. He left “Avanti” and started 
‘Popolo d'Italia! and called for intervention. ‘Thus 
socialists were weakened because they lost both the right 
and the left wing. They wanted to be neutral in war 
because their position and policy was international. 
Bissolati’s group agreed to cooperate with the existing state 


when its national sentiment was roused. Mussolini’s 
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revolutionary group regarded the war as a great revolu- 
tionary event and took a definite partin it. Consequently 
only mediocrities were left in the centre party. A hatred 
and opposition arose between neutralists and intervention- 
ists. The neutralists did not take advantage of war 
which would have taught heroism and sacrifice to classes 
struggling to be free. 


His Gradual Conversion—His Foremost Desire. 


Mussolini’s conversion to war and imperial national- 
ism made him an object of detestation to his former 
socialist comrades who opposed intervention to the bitter 
end. Mussolini volunteered himself for active service 
against Austria and was badly wounded, and returned. 
He fought in his new paper ‘ Popolo d’Italia’ against the 
anti-war party, class hatred and the subversionism of so- 
cialists. The key to his career therefore seems to be his in- 
tense inborn patriotism. He wanted the liberation of Italy. 
He cared for the safety, strength and future of his patria. 

After the war a large class of Italians felt Italy to be 
deserted by the Allies who had caused her ruin and 
poverty without giving any recompense. ‘The resulting 

economic disorganization and psychological upheaval led 
younger men into insurrectionary socialism. They were 
attracted towards the Russian revolution, having felt 
enamoured of the Soviets or councils of soldiers, workmen 
and peasants. Thus the socialist strength arose. ‘The 
war party was discredited. But the socialist party had 
no strong leaders and did not take advantage of its 
opportunities. It wasted its time in complete inanition. 
This led to discontent in the party. In 1920 they 
decided to act, but the masses were not used to 
struggle or sacrifice and they would not seize power by 
force. They depended on strikes or industrial action- 
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They captured factories and were satisfied. No struggle 
was made to seize political power. Hence Bolshevism 
ended after a few skirmishes and casualties. 


Reaction against Socialists—A Counter-Movement. 

On the contrary the anti-socialist movement against 
Red Leagues grew in strength, Revolt against them spread 
in 1921. Mutual threats, reprisals and murders took 
place. But socialists retreated and showed no strength 
or heroism in the fight. 


Socialists Defeated in a Civil War by Fascists. 

' Fascists who opposed and fought them were reared 
in Revolutionary Trade Unionism called Syndicalism, and 
had taken full part in the hardship of war and were used 
to aggression and struggle. 


Fascists, Their Origin and Growth. 

Fasces mean a bundle of rods enclosing an axe. 
'They were the Roman symbol of authority carried by 
the lictors before higher magistrates. Fascios were armed 
squads of young nationalists who wore black shirts. On 
March 23, 1919, at Milan, Mussolini arranged a meeting 
of Interventionists (150) which was known as their 
constituent assembly. Its aim and objects were to use 
and to secure the fruits of victory,to establish a Republic 
and a strong government, to abolish the senate, to introduce 
universal suffrage and proportional representation. 


Their Aim. 

Its immediate object however was to puta check on 
the subversive agitation of communists and their methods 
of violence. They hated the governmental weakness, 
uncertainty and hesitation. ‘They could not tolerate the 
condition of Italy as developed after the war. Bolshevik 
propagandists under the weak policy and toleration of 
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Nitti endeavoured to embitter the soul of the people by 
their savage class hatred. Then there was a diplomatic 
defeat at Versailles. Communist’s terrorism in the 
country was indulging in murder, boycott, and burning 
at pleasure without any governmental check or punish- 
ment, Nitti and Giolitti proved very weak ministers. 
Assassinations of Fascists, Sonzini and Giordani, took place 
in broad daylight. Law and government were practically 


non-existent. 


Their Methods --Their Strength—Mussolini, Their Leader. 
The Fascist groups which were created by Mussolini 
in 1919 arose as one man against this in self-defence and 
fought the excesses of communists at Bologna, Venice 
and elsewhere with violence matched to violence. ‘They 
made regular reprisals. They said, “they take up axe and 
rod when the law-abiding get the worst of it, and law- 
breakers are immune." They thus defeated Bolshevism 
in a regular civil war. ‘They were joined by ex-soldiers, 
adventurers, generals of great fame, citizens weary of 
Red tyranny and of state cowardice, students, bands of 
troops, officials in active service, employees, professors, 
and compact groups of labourers in fields and factories, | 
persons of every party, profession and creed. A weak 
government led to the strengthening of the movement of | 
the Fascists. For two years socialists had terrorised the 
nation. Bonomi's ministry also proved weak. Mussolini 
had in the meanwhile gathered round himself all the _ 
patriotic forces which were dissatisfied with the feeble post 
war government which was incapable of facing sedition 
boldly and of solving post-war problems. The ideals of í 
the early fascists were a sort of patriotic socialism directed i 
against war-profiteers, industrialists and communist-strikers 1 
and town-councillors. Mussolini hovered between social- 
ism and nationalism but the course of events turned 
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him towards the latter. He and his associates behaved 
in swifter methods than those of ordinary law which was 
so weakly administered. They entered Parliament in 
the election of 1921, but were small in numbers. 


March on Rome. 


On October 28,1922, he planned the famous and 
triumphant march on Rome, and people welcomed him 
and the king entrusted him with the task of government. 
When asked about his policy he said: “he wanted to 
realise the full value of Italy’s sacrifice in War.” 


Causes of the Weakness of the Existing Government. 
The general weakness of the Italian state was due to 


(1) the want ofa strong conservative party, because 
old kingdoms and old nobility were destroyed ; 

(2) the waywardness of middle classes; 

(3) the control of politics by liberal, democratic 
bourgeoisie and socialist working classes who 
had not produced a man of the Cavour type 
who could show that strong government or 
order and liberty can be made to progress 
together. 

Therefore Italy had  drifted since 1870 and after the 
warthere was a growing weakness or paralysis of the 
Central government. This gave a chance to Mussolini’s 
party. Bonomi had followed Giolitti, and Facta followed 
Bonomi, but there was no strength in any government. 
Mussolini had already accepted alliance with the bour- 
geoisie and capitalist classes. From 1921 he acted in 
consonance with the wishes of the nationalist party. His 
followers had increased in numbers. They had the war 
spiritin them and were disciplined. ‘They routed the 
communists in the countryside and this new self-created 
militia fought in the name of order and discipline and 
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created, as it were, a ‘new state’ within the state. They 
destroyed the socialist monopoly of local government, 
and put themselves in their places. The government 
could have stopped these aggressions or highhanded 
acts of Fascists if it were itself strong enough.  Fascists 
were desirous of seizing the state. 'They tried to ally 
themselves with trade-unionists and socialists and to stop 
acts of violence by the Pact of Pacification in 1921. But 
they did not succeed. 


Against Parliamentary Form of Government. 


At this stage the ministry was weakened for want of 
support from Parliamentary parties. Therefore the 
Parliament’s prestige also got weakened. In 1922 a 
ministerial crisis occurred. King refused to sanction 
martial law to check the growth of Fascist power. ‘The 
ministry resigned. No new government could be formed. 
Socialists and Fascists were against the parliamentary 
system of government. The opportunity came to Musso- 
lin. He marched on Rome. The king welcomed the 
Black Shirts and handed over the governmentto their 
charge with Mussolini as the Prime Minister. They 
based their government not on coalition but on the strength 
of their party alone which was then in a minority, forming 
only one-fourth of the electorate. 


Mussolini Accepts Monarchy. 


Mussolini who was a month beforea Republican now 
carried on the Government in the name of the monarchy 
which he accepted. ‘The Fascist revolution was complete 
_ Strong men rose to power, and government became efficient 
E and introduced order and peace in the country 
_ Parliamentary System of Government Not Properly Deve- 
| c loped 
33 It seems that the Parliamentary system of government 
not been tended carefully in Italy. The corruption 
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of parties and party leaders did not allow a good impres- 
sion and influence of its virtues to be created. Perhaps 
the Italian temper had not become accustomed to it. ‘The 
advent of socialism, one of whose sections being totally 
anti-parliamentary, and the Great War did not allow it to 
take root. In Italy which was recently emancipated from 
the servitude of centuries where force ruled over ignorance, 
internecine intrigue and strife, true independent minds 
and progressive wills were very few. People cared for 
private interests. Parliamentary elections were fought 
not on public but on personal interests. Hence respect 
for parliamentary methods was weak. 


Mussolini Does Not Believe in the Old Parliamentary System. 


Mussolini as a Socialist did not believe in it, and now 
as one in possession of power based on the strength and 
support of his party and himself as a believer in certain 
definite principles would not tolerate it. He suppressed 
all hostile criticism even by violence.  Patliamentary 
forms were either abrogated or kept as merely nominal. 


His Utterances. 

He said, 

* In internal politics there is nothing to discuss ; what 
ishappening is happening by my precise and 
direct will and under my orders for which 
naturally I assume full responsibility.” 

“We have not formed the national militia for 
nothing. If the forces of opposition spread we 
shall set up execution squads im the Piazzas of 
Italy.” 

“In Russia and in Italy it has been proved that it is 
possible to govern outside, above, and against 
all liberal ideology .... Let it be realised, 
then, once for all, that Fascism recognises no 
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idols, adores no fetishes. It has already passed 
and, if necessary, it will turn again, and pass > 
once more over the more or less decomposed 1 
body of the goddess of liberty.” 























He seems to us like a Mahdi preaching a holy war. 
for the recovery of Italy from the hands of the communists 
and liberal infidels. To him democracy would merely be 
the substitution of incompetent many for the corrupt few. 


His Good Work. 


But his tenure of power has transformed all the 
country. He has restored order and crushed communist 
danger with the help of his Fascist militia: ‘The financial 
position has been improved and a deficit of 6000 million 
lires has been eliminated in four years and a surplus of 
1400 million lires is created. He has simplified the taxes 
and distributed them more equitably. He has cut down 
all useless expenditure. Administration is now reformed 
and efficient 1 

















His Economic Policy. 


His new economic policy has been a collaboration of 
all classes and productive forces of the country for 
common good. ‘There is to be no class warfare. A 
citizen is for the whole state and is a part of it Labour 
disputes are compulsorily referred to special labour courts. 
Strikes and-lockouts are declared illegal. ‘The condition 
of labour is improved in wages and status. 












His Foreign Policy 


In his foreign policy he has adopted a strong attitude 
in compelling respect for Italy and her claims. He 15 
Mazzinian in his ardent nationalism. [Italy is his ideal - 
i and his deity. In his methods he is Machiavellian He | 
. is uncompromising in the employment of the means that — = 
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are needful to his great end. He is a realist,a real 
politiker, a machtpolitiker and a weltpolitiker. 


Results of His Drastic Methods. 


His drastic methods in bringing about various 
material improvements have caused discontent among 
vested interests, pacifists, humanitarians, socialists and 
parliamentarians, and also among the incompetent who 
are dismissed or pensioned off in his ruthless economy. 
He wants to make Italy great ^ by all means, in all places, 
and against everybody.” 

He has introduced moral and religious, aesthetical 
and practical ideas in education, which was before purely 
rational, under the direction of the philosopher Giovani 
Gentile. 


His Condoning of the Highhanded Acts of His Party. 

In June 1924, the murder of a prominent socialist 
Matteotti by the Fascists began to make the outside world 
acquainted with the extent of their violent and unlawful 
methods used against their opponents. Mussolini did 
not condemn but condoned the murder and the murderers 
were practically acquitted. 


New Election Law—His Monopoly of Power. 

During the first eighteen months of his government 
he included in his cabinet Liberals, Catholics and Radicals. 
And there was a talk ofa possible understanding with 
Socialists. And generally Salandra, Orlando, Giolitti 
(Liberals or Democrats) at first gave him support. But 
the elections of 1924 undera new law gave him three- 
fourths of seats in the Parliament Hence his party 
monopolised the government in all ways. Because 
of his tampering with the legislative machinery, and of the 


Matteotti murder, the Liberals went over into opposition. 
F. 45 
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For example, Beneditto Croce, the philosopher, and 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the historian, disapproved all his high- 
handed acts. 


His Extremism and Despotic Measures. 


'Thus abandoned by moderates he threw himself into 
the hands of the Fascist extremists, and was completely 
Fascistised in 1925. Liberty and liberalism then perish- 
ed. The Press is now controlled by officers. Judges 
are made to obey the orders of Government, otherwise 
they are dismissed. Teachers and professors cannot 
remain outside or be above party politics. They must 
preach Fascism. ‘There is very little liberty of speech, 
meeting and association. The Fascists hold the mono- 
poly of meetings, congresses, and processions. Op- 
ponents are liable to be imprisoned if even disrespectful 
words are spoken. 


Parliamentary Government Does Not Function. 

Parliament really does not function. There are 
hardly any free elections or any electoral principle. 
Opposition members are all expelled from legislatures. 
Consequently there is a lack of informed opposition and 
hence the rise of corruption and bureaucracy. All com- 
munes or towns are governed by a Podesta nominated by 
the Central power. Old municipal or administrative 
councils have been done away with. ‘There is now heavy 
taxation but no representation. 


Measures Against Socialists. 


He has abolished strikes, boycotts and sabotage, dis- 
solved "Trade Unions, suppressed Party organs, arrested 
their leaders and burnt their headquarters, and compelled 
all to cooperate and work for nation. 

Even in his own party, elections have been abolished. 
He nominates the general secretary of the party who in 
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turn zóminates the provincial secretaries, and they in 
turn nominate the secretaries of single Fascios. The 
followers do not count. Asa political being the citizen 
has ceased to exist. 


Material Security and Prosperity. 

On the contrary, there is security and material pros- 
perity. Public works have been developed, budget has 
been balanced, and war debts have been settled. Mussolini 
himself is above suspicion, selfishness and corruption. 
He is intensely active and hardly tired. 


Peoples’ Trust. 

It seems that the people trust him. Every govern- 
ment depends on the wishes, spirit and wisdom of the 
active people. Constitution has been in abeyance and 
legislation has placed all control in the hands of the 
executive government which means in his hands. 


Democracy at Stake. 

He is not anti-capitalist and his may be termed the 
Black dictatorship as against the Red dictatorship. ‘The 
eternal question of democracy or self-government in 
politics and economics is at stake, while Mussolini 
imposes his ideas of good government and brings about 
some good conditions of order and material prosperity. 
In the ‘Italia nuova? the Goddess of liberty is dethroned 
and the work of Mazzini is lost. 


Forces Behind Him. 

He is the child of Italy's unfulfilled national ambi- 
tions, ambitions which were created by Mazzini and 
inspired by the Rome of Cæsars and Rome of Popes. 
As a nationalist he wants all the Italian lands to be free 
and Italy to be united; as an Imperialist he wants a 
Colonial Empire and Mediterranean supremacy; as a 
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nationalist-socialist he wants the material happiness of the 
workers and disappearance of the German bourgeoisie from 
land who held in grips her economic life and wealth, and 
the harmony of the classes. He means well. Italy is an 
overcrowded country of forty millions as compared with ——  — 
France, and the population increases at the rate of halfa  . 
million annually. She possesses few colonies. America 
is closing her doors against Italian immigrants. Econo- 
mically she lacks coal, iron, chemicals and advanced 
chemicaland technical knowledge. His desire is there- 
fore of ‘Italia nuova’ and a greater Italy at home and 
abroad. His guiding motive seems to be not the actual 
benefits or liberties of individuals but the promotion of 
power and greatness of the state. Thiers has said about 
18th Brumaire, “when after a long apathy, men 
reawaken and attach themselves to something, C'est avec 
passion." 


~ Conclusion. 


It is really a conflict between normal and abnormal 
duties and times. How long the latter are to last depends 
on the wishes, wisdom and spirit of the people. Free 
_ people may abhor them, forced nations may detest them, 
but stagnant and weakened peoples may welcome 
temporarily the ethics of dictatorship as against the ethics 
of democracy. 










Aims and Policy of the Fascism. 


- Itis very difficult to state what part of the Fascist’s 

mentality and methods is transitional and what part 

= mationaland universal. On the whole to-day the aims 

— and policy of Fascism may be stated to be as follows: 

| 2x 1. Its intense patriotism. It refuses to endanger the 
` life and material welfare of the people by pursuing theore- 


tical ideals. It believes only in one party Socialist 
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and Liberal parties are suppressed. There is to be no 
compromise with them. 

2. Its hatred of class warfare. Its national outlook 
| and belief in cooperation between all classes in economic 
production. It opposes class and international socialism. 
It believes in individualistic notions of private property. 

Fascism rejects the theory of popular sovereignty and 
sets up in its place that of the sovereignty of the state. 

3. Its faith in strong government, in authority and 
obedience, in violence against violence, and inthe disci- 
| pline and dictatorship of its own leader. It rejects any 
sorts of pacifism, or passé-ism. It believes in a complete 
| revision of the whole liberal-democratic theory of Parlia- 
| mentary government. Their equality theory, universal 

franchise, electoral contests and elections are rejected. The 

strong, the best, and the ablest are to be put at the head 

of the government. ‘There is no theory of ministerial 
| responsibility. Parliament is only to discuss, approve and 
| legislate. It can have no administrative function. 

4. It welcomes political, commercial, financial and 
industrial intercourse with the world but it would not 
allow foreign control of Italy’s economic life in any way. 

5. It wants to guard fully her international rights 
and colonial needs and ambitions. 

6. It does not advocate state proprietorship of land; 
it believes in a progressive proprietorship of land on the 
part of the cultivators. State is to bring this about. The 
cultivators are to be given technical, administrative and 
financial help. Land is to be allotted to those’ who work 
it The law of succession is to be reformed. 

7. Its recognition of state supremacy. Society does 

notexist for the individual butthe individual for the state. 

Right of the individual is not superior to the state. State 

is to control, adjust, and decide about all group activities, 

ar whether capitalists corporations or labour syndicates. 
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THE INDIAN FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The Indian Federal Constitution is generally regarded 
as one of the surprises of the Round Table Conference, 
but those, who were privileged to have a view behind the 
scenes, knew that the ground for it had been carefully pre- 
pared both in Simla and London. The Simon Commission 
had devoted one of its exhaustive chapters to a considera- 
tion of the question and supplied some of the useful details 
which were later embodied in the London proposals. Only 
it could not come to a definite conclusion as the subject 
was outside its terms of reference and it had no opportunity 
of examining the Princes in order to determine whether 
the idea of federation was capable of immediate realisation 
or was only a distant possibility. It nevertheless hinted 
at the direction in which it wished the future constitution 
of India to move by recommending the reorganisation of 
the Legislative Assembly on a federal rather than a unitary 
basis and requesting the Prime Minister to invite the 
Princes’ participation in the Round Table Conference. 
The ideas so thrown out were taken up by the Princes 
who had been greatly disappointed by the Butler Com- 
mittee’s Report regarding their rights and status. It may 
be said without exaggeration that the main outlines of the 
.Scheme were formulated by the Maharaja of Bikaner in 
consultation with Pandit Malaviya at Simla. ‘The clever 
publicity officers connected with the Princes’ Chambers’ 
Special Organisation had already a book on Indian Federa- 
tion in the press and nearly every prince had a scheme 
before any of the delegates of the Round Table Conference 
had left the shores of India. The rest of the business 
consisted in a skilful endeavour, which proved successful, 


to persuade the British Indian delegates to sacrifice their 
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cherished unitary conception in favour of federation and to 
convince the British Delegation that it was the only way 
out of an impossible situation which appeared to leave no 
alternative between government by repression and conces- 
sion of responsibility at the centre. 





A Diplomatic Gathering. 

The Round Table Conference was therefore more a 
gathering of diplomats than a constituent assembly. It was 
convened to enlist the cooperation of those who had kept 
aloof from the Simon Commission and to decide political 
-questions of pith and moment rather than hammer out 
constitutional details. In the game of diplomatic finesse 
which thus ensued, the British Indians were no match for 
the seasoned veterans of the British Government and those 
distinguished Indian statesmen who had spent their lives 
in the atmosphere of Indian States. Divided as they were 
by every principle which separates one human being from 
another, by ambition, jealousy, political sentiment, commu- 
nal rivalry, social and economic animosity, they were 
outclassed and outwitted everywhere. Lacking the expert 
advice and the skilled technical assistance which the 

Princes and the British delegates commanded and the 
precision of mind, which only a carefully thought-out 
scheme can give, and swayed by every gust of counsel and 
political passion in India, they yielded ground everywhere 
and fell an easy prey into the net carefully prepared for 
them. ‘They made concession after concession and called 
them acts of practical statesmanship. They had set out 
to attain communal unity, but brought back only: discord 
and disunity. They aimed at full Parliamentary central 
responsibility but lost the Legislative Assembly. They 
sought freedom from bureaucrats but found only fresh 
- — masters in the Princes. ‘They tried for Dominion Status 
BE-— — but brought back responsibility encumbered with so many — 
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safeguards as to be almost in chains. They attained 
federation but in their hurry dropped Burma on the way. 


Motives for Federation. 

Nevertheless Indian Federation is one of the distinctive 
achievements of the Conference which could not have been 
obtained by any other method. 'The vision of a United India 
appeals to the heart and imagination of every Indian ; and 
if the Round Table Conference had done nothing else but 
to make this vision a reality, it would have deserved a place 
in history. But the translation of the idea of Federation 
into practice was accompanied by such serious sacrifices 
in detail and principle that it made thoughtful observers 
view it with some amount of suspicion. ‘This is clear from 
the different motives from which different parties wel- 
comed Federation. The Labour Government seized on it 
as an excellent pretext for getting the unfortunate Simon 
Commission Report out of the way. The Conservativeand 
Liberal parties welcomed it as a stabilizing factor in 
Indian politics, ‘They knew more than any one else that 
Federation and Responsibility do not go well together. 
The Princes and their astute advisors after their recent 
disappointment with the expensive advocacy of Sir Leslie 
Scott and the conclusions of the Butler Report saw in it 
their only practical chance of defining and rationalizing 
Paramountcy. Indeed it is they who had fathered the 
idea and its acceptance by the Conference is one of the 
most notable achievements in the annals of : diplomacy for 
which the credit should go to the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
the Nizam, the Nawab of Bhopaland the Maharaja of 
Mysore .and their responsible advisors. The Mussal- 
mans in the first instance hailed Federation as an 
additional support to their pet theory of residual powers 
for the provinces. ‘The only class of persons who viewed 
it with misgivings were the Hindu Liberals. They 

F. 46 
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were not clear how their cherished convictions regarding 
unitary responsible government, democracy and residual 
powers for the central government would fare in the new 
scheme, but they were ultimately carried off their feet by 
the eloquent advocacy of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
imperative necessity of presenting a“ united front. ‘The 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri expressed his opposi- 
tion to the last; but the great master of English diction 
and the hero of many platform triumphs was entangled in 
the web of legal subtlety, constitutional intricacy and 
political expediency which was skilfully woven round 
him,and when in spite of what he had written a few 
days before in an Indian newspaper, he announced his 
conversion in the open Conference, the battle of Federation 
was won. 'Ihe rest was an easy task. It was left to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Sankey to guide the deliber- 
ations ina predetermined channel. 'This was rendered 
easier by the fact that most of the British Indian delegates— 
great authorities on diarchy, separate electorates and central 
responsibility—who might have been expected to give 
trouble, had no clear conception of what Federation meant 
and were content to receive their guidance on this obscure 
subject from the various schemes drafted by the Princes 
and their secretaries which made their appearance at 
this psychological moment, supplemented by the unwritten 
wisdom of the Lord Chancellor. The few who had, were 
so overwhelmed by British hospitality, the inclemency 
of the English weather and the polite compliments of the 
Chairman of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee and so 
handicapped by the want of secretarial assistance that they 
were content to drift along to the appointed haven. 
Meanwhile there was incessant telegraphing between 
Whitehall and Simla and a feverish activity behind the 
scenes not unlike that which attends the preparation of a 
throne-room scene in an Indian drama while the audience 
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is regaled with comic songs and impromptu dances. The 
British delegates went on pouring their sympathy for the 
 delectation of Indian audiences, the Indian delegates 
continued to dazzle the British public with their forensic 
eloquence, while lighter amusement was provided by the 
Popular Press in the shape of stories of fierce tigers and 
beautiful Ranis. Meanwhile the Prime Minister with the 
quiet assistance of experts from India like Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, Sir Charles Innes and others from the India 
Office prepared his famous concluding speech, which, 
according to his son’s showing, was ready before Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Lord Reading had delivered their 
* epoch-making" utterances. The result of these deliber- 
ations open or secret is the provisional federal proposals 
embodying the conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
on the Indian Constitutional question. 


Details of Federation. 


The main features of the Federal scheme as it 
emerged out of the skilful hands of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee are that the Federation is to consist of 
British Provinces on the one hand and Indian States or 
groups of states as may enter the Federation on the other 
_ The Federal Legislature is to consist of two Chambers 
each containing representatives of both British India and 
the States. The powers ofthe Federal Legislature have 
been determined by classifying all subjects in Schedule (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, into exclusively 
Federal, exclusively Provincial and subjects in which 
both the Centre and the Provinces are interested and which 
might therefore be classed as provincial, subjects to 
Federal Legislation. Besides these there are subjects 
like the Army and Foreign Affairs, etc., which are reserved 
for the Crown. Of these four categories of subjects, the 
Federal Legislature has the power to legislate or lay 
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down policy for the first two. They include most of the 
subjects which are assigned to the Federal Government 
in other countries and comprise a surprisingly large 
number. 'There is thus no reason to fear that the future 
Federation of India wil be handicapped by any serious 
limitations on its powers. This happy result is due to 
the commendable spirit of give and take shown by the 
Princes and is one of the creditable results of the Con- 
ference. ‘To provide for the adequate representation of 
all interests the size of the Upper Chamber, called the 
Senate, has been fixed at from 100 to 150, while that of 
the Lower Chamber has been fixed at 250. ‘The principle 
of conceding weightage to the States in the distribution 
of seats in the Upper Chamber has been accepted while 
a similar claim in the case of the Lower Chamber has 
been left over for subsequent discussion. ‘The Crown 
has also put forward the claim for filing some seats by 
nomination to safeguard the interest of the subjects ex- 
clusively reserved to it. The Princes reserve to them- 
selves the right to make their own arrangements for filling 
the seats assigned to them while the British Government 
will fill its share by election by the Provincial Councils by 
the method of the single transferable vote for the Upper 
Chamber and by direct or indirect popular election for 
the Lower Chamber. While the franchise for the Upper 
Chamber is to be the same as for the present Council of 
State, the franchise for the Lower Chamber will necessarily 
depend upon the method of election adopted. 


The Organisation of the Executive. 

The organisation of the Federal Executive and its 
relation to the Legislature is really the heart of the Indian 
Constitutional problem. It therefore excited the keenest 
interest and conflict of opinion. Subjectto difference on 
details and on the question of safeguards, it has been 
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agreed that the Federal Executive should consist of the 
Viceroy assisted by a Federal Ministry recruited from 


and jointly responsible to both the Houses except for one 


or two official ministers in charge of reserved subjects 
who will be responsible to the Viceroy alone. They will 
resign with every ministry but shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. In order to ensure greater stability for 
the Executive than is generally found in Parliamentary 
countries, it is agreed that it should resign on an adverse 
vote, only if it is carried by a two-thirds majority. In addi- 
tion to ordinary constitutional powers, the Viceroy is to 
have special powers of interference in cases of emergency or 
serious breakdown of administration; he has also to 
safeguard national credit and the administration of reserv- 
ed subjects like the Army, Foreign Affairs and relations 
with Indian States, control the Currency Policy of the 
country until a Reserve Bank can be set up and protect 
Religions and Commerce against discrimination. 


Criticism of These Proposals. 

It is no criticism against these proposals for Federa- 
tion and the attendant safeguards that there are no 
precedents for them in the existing or past constitu- 
tion of any country. India has its special problems 
which are not found anywhere and must solve them in 
its special way. But while every allowance has been 
made for this factor, there is no denying the fact that the 
proposals are extraordinary and unprecedented and it 
behoves us to inquire whether they are all devised in the 
interests of India and whether they were not prompted by 
some special interests which do not appear on the surface. 
In this connection the question of motives with which 
the different parties agreed to accept Federation becomes 
important. "There is no doubt that every provision in this 
Constitution can be explained in the light of these motives. 
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under a unitary Constitution and its irresponsible majo- 
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A Stable Legislature. 


The British Government wished to go as far as 
possible in the direction of pleasing India without alarm- 
ing conservative vested interests at home. It therefore 
decided to give all the forms of Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment without conceding the substance in some essential 
respects. Hence its lip service to equality and self- 
determination and simultaneous insistence on a compre- 
hensive list of Safeguards. It wished to appear to concede 
Dominion Status and at the same time retain control 
over essential subjects such as the Army, Foreign 
Affairs; Currency, Public Debt, Military Budget, Civil 
Services, Minorities, and European Commerce. In 
combining these contradictory aims, it achieved under the 
forms of Dominion Self-Government Egyptian or even 
something less than Egyptian Status, i.e., internal autonomy 
subject to external control in essential questions. In 
the sphere of Central Government it conceded responsible 
Government hedged with such restrictions as to make it 
almost illusory. ‘The first step taken was to abolish the 
radical Legislative Assembly which, with its direct election 



























rity, had proved to be extremely inconvenient and to re- 
organize it on a Federal basis. Responsibility to such an 
Assembly on any other basis would have been extremely 
dangerous. The second step taken was to stabilize the 
constitution of the Central Legislature by introducing 
the princely element with a weightage in its favour. This 
suited the Princes extremely well who though anxious 
to limit paramountcy were not enthusiastic about Demo- 
cracy either in their own dominions or in British India. 
They proposed to attain their end by surrendering certain 
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excessive representation and at the same time retaining 
their sphere of internal Sovereignty inviolate against all 
encroachment by the Political Department. Thus at one 
stroke they hoped to put a limit to paramountcy and 
recover their lost power over subjects of common concern. 
At the same time most of them had no desire to introduce 
representative institutions in their states and even 
reserved the right to determine in their own way the 
method of their representation in the Federal Chambers. 
With these safeguards they decided to support the British 
Indian demand for Responsible Government and Domi- 
nion Status. Occupying the strategic position they did, 
they were thus able to pose as a stabilizing factor in the 
Indian Constitution before the British Government and 
as a patriotic and liberal influence before the British 
Indian Public. They were thus able to get support for 
their claims for favoured treatment from both sides. 
The Mussalmans tried to play the same game. but 
their leadership was so tactless and unimaginative 
and their mule-like insistence on their Fourteen Points 
was so selfish that they rapidly lost the sympathy of 
all parties and really fell between two stools. The 
British Delegation, on the other hand, was only too ready 
to use them as pawns in their game and no doubt 
counted upon them along with other special interests as 
another stabilizing factor in the constitution of the 
Federal Legislature. The Crown nominees provided a 
third element of stability while indirect election was the 
fourth factor operating in the same direction. | 


An Irremovable Executive. 


An Executive ‘responsible’ to a Legislature so 
constituted becomes irremovable and becomes really res- 
ponsible to the Viceroy who appoints it. Instances 
of such irremovable ‘responsible’ ministries are not 
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unknown to the present Diarchical provincial constitutions. 
Under similar conditions, the same results may be repeated 
in what is to all intents and purposes a Diarchy in the 
Central Government. But there are in the Federation 
proposals additional safeguards. It has been proposed that 
ministries should not ordinarily resign unless a vote of no- 
confidence has been carried by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses sitting together. A ministry may therefore be able to 
carry on if it can retain the confidence of one-third of the 
members of both the Chambers containing a large number 
of Viceregal and Princely nominees and representatives of 
special interests elected on a narrow franchise. It isa 
well-known constitutional maxim that in Federations 
Responsible Government if established is generally weak. 
The fact that in the peculiar conditions of India, it will be 
the Viceroy’s duty to look after the Army, Foreign Affairs, 
and a major portion of the finance himself and to provide 
for the adequate representation of Indian States and minori- 
ties in his executive and to attend to the protection of minori- 
ties, the public services, European commerce and the safety 
and tranquillity of the country will add enormously to his 
power and correspondingly weaken the sense of responsi- 
bility of his ministry. Responsibility with such safeguards 
is responsibility in chains and it would have been far 
better if British Indian Delegates had dispensed with it 
altogether and pressed for elected Executive on the Swiss 
orthe American model. A fetish has been made of the 
theory of Responsible Government in India but it is 
doubtful if itis really suitable for the country. It will not 
work in a Federation and will in the long run mean a 


weak Executive. 


The Value of Safeguards. 
Too much need not be made of the Safeguards. Some 
of them are indeed valuable provided they are in the 
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interest of India itself. For instance, it will be advisable to 
remove Currency and Railways from the influence of party 
politics altogether, provided care is taken to see that in 
removing State control a purely European control is not 
substituted. Unfortunately, freedom from the State means 
in too many cases in India merely control by a particular 
community. When this can be avoided management by 
a public corporation under rules made by the State is always 
better than direct management by the State. This is in 
accordance with the recent developments in political theory. 
Outside control over credit is not a safeguard in Indian 
interests. It will only weaken the sense of responsibility 
of Indian Ministers. Where there is no power to take 
risks there is really no responsibility and the restraint 
which responsibility imposes disappears. 


Loss of British Indian Unity 


The defects mentioned above can be rectified in course 
of time. For instance, the two-thirds provision for a motion 
of non-confidence may be dropped, the Princes may be 
induced to give the right of election to their subjects and the 
safeguards may be withdrawn. ‘The main thing is to get 
a start, where the form is present life will flow in sooner 
or later, But there is one thing, which if not rectified 
at the outset, will be past recall. In the anxiety to secure 
an all-India unity, the unity of British India achieved after 
a century's effort, seems in danger of being lost. ‘There 
are many matters of common concern to the British Pro- 
vinces, for instance, University education, Scientific research 
Agricultural co-operation, Industrial organization, Irriga- 
tion, which have been coordinated from a single centre and 
may continue to be coordinated in the future also. While the. 
present Central Machinery is being absorbed in the future 
Federal Organization, no separate machinery is being set 


up to perform these British Indian functions. Is it necessary 
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to destroy the existing structure in order to build a palace ? 
The Federal Structure Committee was alive to the existence 
of these functions but left them to be performed by the 
Federal Government. Thus anomaly is created in so far 
that while British Indians will have no voice in the affairs 
of the Indian States, the States through their representatives | 
in the Federal Legislature will control purely British | 
Indian matters. ‘The Princes propose to meet this difficulty | 
by walking out when British Indian affairs are being x 
discussed. ‘This is impractical, as they cannot walk out 

when a ministry is being censured on a purely British Indian 

issue. The anomaly and the inconvenience of this “walk 

in and walk out arrangement” is recognised by the Federal 
Structure Sub-committee but they preferred to put up with | 
this anomaly rather than set up separate machinery for 
the settlement of common British Indian affairs. They 
give no reasons for this attitude; probably they thought 
that such matters will be too few to engage a sepa- 
rate organization. That, however, is not the experience 
of Prussia where there are vigorous Prussian institutions 
in addition to those existing for the provinces and the 
whole Germany. It would have been perhaps better if 
the component elements of Federation would have been 
British India on the one hand and the Indian States on 
the other instead of the British Provinces and the Indian 
States. But a marked prejudice against the unity of 
British India was a notable feature of the Conference 
and this was curiously strengthened by the attitude of 
the Princes and the Mussalman theory of the residual 
powers for the provinces. ‘The British Indian Delegation 
seems to have taken no adequate steps to prevent this 
disintegration of British India into rival and competing 
provincial units which threatens to add one more 
principle of division to those already existing in this 
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Lions in the Path. 


Edger Allen Poe in one of his tales of mystery and 
imagination describes how Death ultimately joined a party 
of revellers in spite of all attempts to keep it out. While 
sharing the feast of Federation, the delegates of the Round 
Table Conference were uneasily conscious of two skeletons 
in the cupboard: the movements represented by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Moulana Shaukat Ali though they tried to 
keep them out as much as possible. Nevertheless these 
skeletons, if a man of generous proportions of Moulana 
Shaukat Ali can be called a skeleton, like Poe's Death 
entered and marred the tone of general festivity. The 
communal problem long postponed proved to be insoluble 
because of the wrong method of approach which was 
adopted and the Conference dispersed in an atmosphere of 
communal mutterings which were voiced loudly enough 
to be heard by all: by Jinnah and other Mussalman 
delegates. That muttering has been echoed in the Com- 
munal Riots in the U.P. and it remains to be seen how 
long the Scheme of Federation will be able to survive the 
Communal Storm. Sir Muhmad Iqbal has roundly 
accused Federation as a Hindu device to rule over the 
Mussalman minority. However exaggerated this verdict 
may be, there is no doubt that for the successful working 
of the scheme a communal solution is indispensable. The 
criticism of the scheme is that while providing for all 
i . vested interests, it has failed to meet the forces which have 
been let loose by Mahatma Gandhis movement. The 
masses are no longer in a state of pathetic contentment” 
which the Montagu-Chelmsford Report described 14 years 
ago. They are conscious of their poverty, and led by the 
unemployed intelligentsia are also conscious of the political 
and economic measures by which it may be mitigated. 
The Conservative Scheme of the Round Table Conference 
fails to satisfy their aims and aspirations and will have to 
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be largely modified before they agree to work it. It must 
nevertheless be admitted that it marks a notable advance 
on the present Indian conditions and those who worked 
hard at great personal sacrifice to bring it about deserve the 
thanks of the country. Rome was not built in a day and 
every advance made serves only to point the path for 
further progress. 


30th April, 1931. H. R. BATHEJA 
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THE POSITION OF INDIAN STATES IN 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


I 


The problem of the States has been with us from 
the beginning of Indian history. In order to escape 
extinction at the hands of a powerful monarch they 
accepted his suzerainty. ‘The extent of subordination and 
the amount of control exercised by the Paramount Power 
have varied from time to time and with individual States. 
But never before was the control exercised in such a 
systematic and thoroughgoing fashion as during the last 
hundred years or so. The British Government gradually 
perfected a system of minute supervision, interference 
and control in the States through Political Agents and the 
machinery of the Political Department. The Princes were 
powerless before the working of this machine. They 
worried and fretted, they even wrote letters of protest, 
but they were unable to alter the situation. The change, 
however, came by itself. The growth of the national 
movement in British India and the demand for self- 
governing institutions therein made the British look to 
the Indian Princes for help. Successive Viceroys, from 
Lord Lytton onwards, elaborated schemes for rallying 
them to their support. This policy reached an important 
stage in the time of Lord Minto, who, as pointed out by 
the Directorate of the Chamber’s Special Organization in 
‘The British Crown and the Indian States? was alarmed 
at “the growth of the national movement in British India,’ 
and who “saw in the Princes a strong bulwark against 
subversive movements.” From this time dates the policy 
of consulting Indian Princes on questions of common 


interest and of allowing them to meet together for 
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purposes of discussion leading ultimately to the formation 


of the Chamber of Princes in 1921. Gradually the theory | 


of direct relations with the Crown was evolved and an 
attempt was made to use the States as a permanent block 
in the way of Indian progress towards Dominion Status. 

But when the Princes began to meet together and to 

realise the advantageous situation in which the march of 
events had placed them they decided to use the opportu- 
nity to better their own position. They had three chief 
grievances—(1) 'They had no voice in deciding ques- 
tions which affected them equally with British India; 
(2) there was no limit to the interference of the Paramount 
Power in the affairs of the States; and (3) there was 
no impartial tribunal to adjudicate claims between 
them and the Government of India—which was really 
judge in its own case. These grievances were placed 
by an influential deputation of the Princes before Mr. 
Montagu when he toured India after the announce- 
ment of August 20, 1917. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report tried to remedy the situation by creating a 
Permanent Council (Chamber) of Princes, by associat- 
ing a small Standing Committee of the Chamber with 
the work of the Political Department, and by making a 
provision for the appointment of impartial committees of 
enquiry in cases of disputes. 

The Princes were not satisfied with the working of 
the new machinery recommended by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. Moreover, they were nervous of their 
future position in view of the developments that were 
taking place in British India. They were afraid that the 
establishment of responsible government in British India 
will prejudicially affect them and their whole Order. 
They began to discuss plans to safeguard their position 
and they have spared no pains and no money during the 
last five years to achieve their object. They have carried 
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on a vigorous propaganda in Britain and in India and 
‘even in foreign countries like America; they have employ- 
ed able and expensive lawyers like Sir Leslie Scott to 
prepare and argue their case; and they have maintained 
a special organization consisting of the various types ot 
experts to prepare all kinds of schemes to safeguard 
their position. And they have succeeded in making the 
Indian States question one of the foremost political 
problems of the day and in creating British public opinion 
in their favour. 


II 


The first thing the Princes did was to secure the 
appointment of the Butler Committee on December 16, 
1927. They had four main objects in view at the time :— 
(1) To set at rest their apprehension that the establishment 
of responsible government in British India will prejudi- 
cially affect their position, powers and dignity and to 
secure a guarantee from the Paramount Power for the 
protection, preservation and perpetuation of their Order; 
(2) to establish direct relations with the Crown and to 
avoid direct relations with the Government and people of 
British India when responsible government is established 
therein; (3) to secure codification of the practices of the 
Political Department and the limitation of the rights and 
powers of the Paramount Power; and (4) to obtain a 
share of the revenues derived by the Government ot 
India from such all-India items as customs, railways, 
posts, telegraphs, salt, excise, etc. ‘The verdict of the 
Butler Committee was favourable to the Princes on 
three points. It held that the relations of the States 
were with the Crown and not the Government of 
British India and that they were not to be transferred 
to any new government without the voluntary consent of 
the Princes, and that the States had a right to a share in 
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the Indian revenues the amount of which was to be 
determined by an expert committee to be appointed for the 
purpose. But on the fourth point—that the rights of the 
Crown were limited by the terms of the contracts (Treaties) 
made by the States with it and that the claim of the Crown 
to general interference in the affairs of the States is un- 
constitutional and tyrannical—the decision of the Butler 
Committee was against the Princes. It rejected their 
whole case and reasserted in a still more thoroughgoing 
fashion than ever before the doctrine of Paramountcy. It 
summed up the doctrine in an aphorism—*Paramountcy 
must remain paramount” and refused to define it or lay 
down any limitations—legal or otherwise—to its exercise. 
This caused great dissatisfaction among the Princes which 
was voiced at the next session of the Chamber of Princes. 
They exposed the real state of affairs in this connection 
and expressed -their determination to get rid of the 
excessive, illegal and tyrannical interference. 

In the meantime the Simon Commission was busy 
gathering materials and preparing its report. ‘The Princes 
utilised this time in preparing their own schemes for meet- 
ing the difficulties of their future position and in carrying 
on a vigorous propaganda in Britain. They succeeded in 
demonstrating that the British Indian problem could not 
be solved until the position of the Indian States was clearly 
defined and therights of the Princes were fully safeguarded. 
The Simon Commission asked for an extension of its terms 
of reference to deal with the problem of the Indian States 
and suggested an adequate representation of the Princes 
on the Round Table Conference which was to be convened 
to settle the Indian constitutional question. 


III 


Before discussing the proposals of the various bodies, 
including those made at the Round Table Conference, 
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it is worthwhile to understand clearly the needs and 
demands of the Indian Princes. In the first instance, 
the Princes do not like the talk of Independence. ‘They 
are afraid that in an Independent India there will be 
no place for them. It cannot be said that their fears 
are altogether groundless. "They. therefore, declare that 
they will oppose with all their might the severance of the 
British connection; and they put forward their treaties 
in defence of their attitude. Loyalty to the Crown is the 
first article of their faith. ! 

Secondly, the Indian Princes insist that their relations . 
are with the British Crown and not with the Government of 
British India and that the Paramount Power is the Crown 
and not the Government of British India. It is historically 
an untenable position as I have shown in my book "Indian 
States and British India: ‘Their Future Relations”; but it 
suits both the Princes and the British Government to accept 
it. The Princes, therefore, demand that whatever rights of 
Paramountcy may remain in the future they should be 
exercised by the Crown and not by any new Government 
| of India, even if it be the Federal Government containing 
| the States themselves. 
| Thirdly, the Princes demand a definite guarantee 
that their rights, position and privileges, their territories 
and dynasties as defined in the Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanads shall be respected strictly; that there shall be 
no interference from outside in the internal affairs of their 
States; that the form of government in the States is an 
affair of the Princes alone ; and that no outside authority has 
anything to do directly with the subjects of the States. | 

Fourthly, the Princes claim an adequate voice 1n 
deciding all questions that affect both British India and 
the Indian States. 

Fifthly, the Princes want a share of the Indian revenues 

—i.e., the part that is ultimately paid by their subjects. 
F. 48 
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And lastly, the Princes demand the creation of a 
Supreme Court for the adjudication of all justiciable 
disputes between themselves and British India. 


IV 


In order to safeguard their position and rights the 
Princes had evolved by April 1928 a complex, expensive 
and cumbersome scheme of double diarchy which was 
easily dismissed by the Butler Committee as undesirable 
and impractical. ‘Tle Princes had proposed the creation 
of an Indian States Council, consisting of the Viceroy 
and six members—three representatives of the States, 
two Englishmen without any previous experience of India 
‘and the Secretary of the Political Department. The Indian 
States Council was to serve as an executive to the Chamber 
of Princes and was to be in charge of the Political Depart- 
ment and was to deal with all questions relating to the 
Indian States. For the decision of all-India questions 
the Princes proposed a Union Council which was merely 
the Indian States Council and the Executive Council 
of British India in joint session. And for the settlement 
of justiciable disputes and constitutional questions there 
was to be a Union Supreme Court staffed by “a Chief 
Justice and two other judges appointed for life on 
high salaries, selected from the best men in Great 
Britain.” 

This scheme was framed with the help of Sir Leslie 
Scott and was kept strictly confidential. It, however, 
leaked out and was immediately published in India. It 
was unfavourably commented upon and though it was 
submitted both before the Butler Committee and the 
Simon Commission the Princes had realised that it had 
no chances of success. And like practical men they set 


to work to evolve new schemes for the purpose. 
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Ever since the decision in 1917 to grant to British 
India responsible institutions gradually the ideal of an 
all-India federation has been present in the minds of 
both British and Indian statesmen. Jt was referred to 
by the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
Some of the Princes also have spoken of it as their cherish- 
ed goal. Butto the people of the Indian States an all- 
India federation is not only a mere ideal to be achieved 
ín some distant future as envisaged by the Simon Com- 
mission but something which is immediately practical. 
They pressed it before the All-Parties Committee— 
popularly known as the Nehru Committee—appointed 
by the All-Parties Conference on May 19, 1928, to 
draft a constitution for India. Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna 


- Rao of Mysore drafted a full-fledged federal constitution 


for India and pressed. it for adoption by the All-Parties 


Committee on behalf of the subjects of the Indian States. 


But the Nehru Committee while accepting the suggestion 
for the creation of the Supreme Court for India considered 
that the time had not yet come for a true federation as the 
Princes were not prepared for it. The Princes were no doubt 
expressing their readiness to join a "federation" —but the 
federation that they wished to join was to be not a federa- 
tion of the ordinary type as existing in other countries like 
America, Canada, Australia, Switzerland, Germany, etc., 
but something which “may be called semi-federation, 
quasi-lederation, union or pact" which "in view ofthe 
unparalleled conditions connected with India and the 
Indian States, will call for a new adaptation of the ideas" 
as put by H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. What the 
Indian Princes wanted to join was in reality some sort of 
a Confederation ultimately proposed at the first Round 
‘able Conference and not a Federation at all and the 
Nehru Committee realising that a confederation will only 
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benefit the States and not British India rejected it. They 
called it a “ one-sided arrangement” and “ a travesty of the 
federal idea” and expressed their readiness to welcome 
the decision of the Princes to join a federation—“ after 
realizing the full implications of the federal idea " which 
they gave in the words of Professor Newton. 

Indeed there are some important difficulties in the 
way of creating a true federation in India immediately, 
The fact is that the Indian Princes are not as yet prepared 
to make the requisite sacrifices for achieving a federal 
union—although they indulge in tall talk and use high- 
sounding expressions. What they are trying to do 15 to 
exploit the occasion for their own benefit. They wish 
to get rid of all interference in their internal affairs; they 
want to have an effective voice in deciding the all-India 
questions; they. demand share in the all-India revenues 
and compensations for territories ceded for protection 
several generationsago. But they do not want to lay down 
any constitutional limitations on their autocratic powers; 
they do not believe in including any list of fundamental 
rights for state subjects in the new constitution ; they insist 
that the federal government will have nothing to do with 
their subjects, will have no direct authority in the States, will 
have no power to raise any revenues therein ; and that 
whatever rights of Paramountcy that will still remain will 
be exercised not by the Federal Government but by the 
Crown, Under such .circumstances a federal union is 
impossible. Not until the Indian Princes—who have got 
States large enough to form independent units—consent to 
become constitutional rulers, give up all outside connections, 
agree to recognise federal authority as the states do in 
other federal unions and establish one common citizenship 
for the whole of India, give up all claims to all-India 
revenues and pay to the new government all revenue from 
all-India items, such as customs (the maritime States will 
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have to give up their customs revenue to the Indian 
Government) there can be no all-India federation in any 
real sense of the term. ‘Till then all talk by the Princes of 
an Indian federation is a mere lip-service to an ideal. There 
is one thing more that is necessary and itis that all those 
States which are too ‘small to maintain an up-to-date 
administration, i.e., to be able to stand as independent 
economic units should either unite among themselves or 
| merge themselves in the neighbouring States and Provinces. 
Ina federation there is really no place for the very small, 
uneconomic States; and a federation of 562 States with 

the British Provinces is indeed unthinkable. The only 
patriotic course for the rulers of uneconomic States is to 

follow the example of Japanese chiefs and to renounce 

their ruling rights and to merge themselves in the ranks of 

the Indian nobility. Until this is done an all-India 
Federation will remain merely an ideal. 





4. 





Let us hope that it will not belong when the Indian 
Princes will show to the world thatthey are notless patriotic 
than the old Japanese chiefs and that they place the 
interests of their Motherland much higher than their own | 
selfish, smaller, local interests. But in the meantime E 
some new arrangements are necessary to adjust relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
The proposals made in this connection by the Simon 
Commission are as inadequate and unsatisfactory as in 
other cases and no one has taken them seriously. They 
are:—(1) that a definite list be made of “matters of 
common concern”; (2) that it be laid down in the 
Preamble of the New Government of India Act that there 
is a real "desire to develop... closer association between 
the Indian States and British India" leading to “an 
eventual Federal Union”; and (3) that “a standing 
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consultative body containing representatives both from 
British India and the Indian States with powers of dis- 
cussion and of reaching and recording deliberative results 
01% v. matters of common concern” be created. This 
Standing Consultative Body—called “ The Council for 
Greater India "—is to consist of 30 members including 
the Political Secretary and is to be presided over by the 
Viceroy. The ten representatives of the States are to be 
partly elected by the Chamber of Princes and partly 
nominated by the Viceroy and the 20 representatives of 
British India are also to be partly nominated by the 
Viceroy and partly elected by the Central Legislature. 
The decisions of the Council are to be reported to both 
the Chamber of Princes and the Central Legislature. In 
the nature of things they cannot bind either and final 
decisions are therefore to rest with the Government of 
India as before. 

Such then are the proposals of the Commission 
which had asked for special permission to deal with the 
problem of the Indian States. The Indian Princes found 
them unacceptable and proceeded to elaborate their scheme 
of an Indian Confederation. ‘This was accepted in broad 
outline and tentatively at the last Round 'Table Con- 
ference; and, it is believed, that it shall be finally adopted 
in London at the second Round Table Conference after 
the details have been filled in and perhaps some slight 
modifications made therein. 


VII 


The scheme of Confederation proposed at the first 
Round ‘Table Conference is certainly a weak, cumbersome 
and one-sided one. Jt offers a number of advantages to 
the Indian Princes but almost none to British India. On 


the other hand, British India willhave to work under 


several serious handicaps. But, it appears to me that 
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there is no better alternative available. All that can be 
done is to suggest a few improvements and to hope that 
it will soon give place to a real federation. To my mind, 
the chief and almost the sole merit of the proposed 
Confederation is that itis bound inevitably to lead to a 
true federation. In such matters there is no turning back 
—the looser union must result in course of time in a more 
complete union. 

What then will be the position of the Indian States in 
the new Constitution ? 

The first Round Table Conference has proposed that 
they should enter the Confederation either singly or 
in groups. lam afraid this question of the entry of the 
States and their representation in the all-India polity has 
not yet been squarely faced and it is doubtful whether 
even the second Round Table Conference will have the 
courage to deal with it in a straightforward and satisfactory 
manner. ‘The Princes are trying to solve the problem in 
their own way. ‘The chief difficulty is created by the 
rulers of smaller States who fear that if representation is 
given to each State or group separately they will be no- 


where and the only gainers will be the bigger States. . 


They, therefore, propose that the States should be repre- 
sented through the Chamber of Princes which should be 
made more representative than it is today by the addition 
of more rulers ofthe smaller States. Leaving aside the 
legitimate objections of the bigger States this indirect 
representation is undesirable from the point of view of 
future developments. What is necessary is to pave the 
way fora true federation in the not-too-distant future— 
and that can only be- done when the States enter the 
Confederation as separate units like the British Provinces. 
In my opinion it is necessary to face the question 
frankly—even if many of the smaller States refuse to join. 
As I have said already the smaller States cannot hope to 
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retain their separate existence in a federal India. More- 
over, it is necessary to remember that though their number 
is alarmingly large their area and population is very small. 
Out of a total area of 5,98,138 square miles and a popula- 
tion of over 68 millions as many as 521 smaller States— 
the remaining 41 I have classed as larger States—represent 
altogether only 85,000 square miles and a population of 
about 18 millions. It will, therefore, not matter much if 
even the majority of smaller States refuse to join the Con- 
federation. In my opinion, it is necessary that the second 
Round Table Conference should draw up a scheme of 
representation for both houses of the all-India Legislature 
assigning definite number of seats to each State or each 
group of States and each Province— so that each State may 
know its own position in the new constitution and make 
up its mind to join or to keep out of the Confederation. . 
Secondly, it was proposed at the first Round Table 
Conference that the federal Legislature should consist of 
two houses in each of which the States should be adequate- 
ly represented. ‘The Princes had, however, insisted that 
it will be for the individual States to decide as to how 
they will choose their representatives. The total member- 
ship of each house and the proportion of seats allotted 
respectively to British India and the States were not 
decided at the first Round Table Conference and will have 
to be definitely fixed at the second Round Table Con- 
ference. I suggest that the total membership of the Upper 
House should not exceed 150 and that it should not be 
less than 350—roughly one for each million inhabitants— 
for the Lower House. To the Upper House the States may 
be allowed to name their representatives but the represen- 
tatives to the Lower House should all be elected on one 
uniform basis both from the States and the British Prov- 
inces. ‘This will make the working of the Parliamentary 
smoother and more efficient as it will 





system easier, 
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then be possible to form common parties. Moreover, the 
difficulty of representing the States on the Executive, and 
the question of voting, etc, on purely British Indian 
question will be solved automatically. . And it need hardly 
be said that it will then be very much easier to turn the 
Confederation into a Federation. 
Thirdly, the Princes had insisted at the first Round 
Table Conference that the “Federal” Government shall 
have nothing to do with the form of government in 
the States or with their internal affairs or with the 
tights and privileges of the State subjects and that the 
“Federal” Government shall have no direct authority 
in the States and on State subjects: I have suggested 
elsewhere that although it may not be practical to insist 
today that those States which wish to join the Confede- 
ration should first establish constitutional rule it is quite 
feasible to make it a condition precedent of entry that 
they should carry out certain minimum reforms in the 
system of administration on the lines of the most pro- 
gressive States and that they should themselves grant 
certain fundamental rights to their subjects in the new 
constitutions that they may give to their States. On 
these two questions it is essential that something must 
be done. Public opinion both in the States and British 
India is quite definite and strong ; and it will be a short- - «~ 
sighted policy for the Princes not to yield on them. And ae 
if one is to believe their Highnesses of Kashmir and 
| Bikaner this will not mean any change or innovation. To 
| quote the Maharaja of Kashmir "such rights (Fundamental 
Rights of Subjects) are already in operation in my State, 
as also in many. other States.” Hence to embody them 
in a constitution which also effects certain minimum 
reforms in State administration—as repeatedly recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Princes—and to make the 


grant of such constitutions a condition precedent of entry 
F. 49 
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will not be either unreasonable or difficult of achievement. 
In the transition period it is not necessary to establish 
direct touch with the State subjects or to have direct 
authority in the States. On the other hand, there should 
be some guarantee that the State authorities shall enforce 
the acts, decrees and orders of the Confederation on common 
matters within their States. There is no desire on the 
part of the people in British India that the Confederate 
Government should have any rights of interference or 
intervention in the internal affairs of the States; but there 
ought to be some definite arrangements made about 
securing minimum reforms in the administration of 
States and of preventing gross maladministration in 
them. It may be that during the transition period these 
powers are entrusted to the Viceroy alone. 

Fourthly, the Princes made it clear at the first Round 
‘Table Conference that the Confederate Government which 
is to decide and administer common matters—questions of 
all-India concern — called the" federal subjects "—should bea 
responsible government. But the scheme of responsibility 
provisionally suggested there is a most unsatisfactory one. 
‘The safeguards that have been put down are too sweeping 
and too wide and leave hardly any real power to the 
Legislature. Their sphere must be rigidly circumscribed 
if the " Federal" Legislature is to have real powers. And 
this talk of a two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting 
together to make the ministry resigu must be given up 
if there is to be any responsibility to the Legislature. 

The ministry must resign as soon as it is defeated by 
an ordinary majority on an important question in the 
Lower House, otherwise it will cease to be responsible 
in actual practice. | 

Fifthly,the Confederate Government must be given 
adequate funds to carry on "Federal" functions and 
such funds must be raised on a uniform basis all 
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over the country. For this purpose certain sources of 
revenue will have to be made “Federal” and all income 
from them—both from British India and the States shall 
go to the Confederate Government. In this connection it 
is necessary to mention that revenue from customs both 
in British India and the maritime States will have to 
go to the Confederation—so will the revenue from railways. 
This question of financial adjustment must be looked at 
now froma different point of view than it was at the 
time when the Butler Committee issued its report. 

Lastly, there must be a “Federal” Supreme Court to 
decide all constitutional questions and to settle justiciable 
disputes between British India and the States or between 
one State and another State. It is also desirable that the 
Supreme Court should be in addition the Final Court of 
appeal in India and the Princes will be well-advised to 
withdraw their opposition to this proposal. 





VIII 


Such in outline are the suggestions for the improve- 

z ment of the scheme of Confederation tentatively proposed 

E at the first Round Table Conference. If they are adopted 

at the forthcoming session of the Round Table Conference 

` the scheme will certainly become more acceptable to the 

peoples of both British India and the Indian States; and 

although they may not make them fully reconciled to the 

idea of a Confederation they are bound to accept it as an 

inevitable stage between the present state of affairs and 
a full-fledged Indian Federation. 
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COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 


In a representative democracy, which alone is possible 
for a big country like India, the form of representation 
exerts a predominating influence over political lite. 
Life is so intertwined that whatever may be the form 


of government or representation, the predominating : 


interests and feelings always influence the political life. 
Still, the form of representation emphasises such aspects 


of life as has been the basis of representation and dis-- 


courages influences adverse to it. In a democracy on the 
eve of elections such feelings are aroused and such facts 
are dramatised as are connected with the medium of 
representation and are likely to contribute to success. 
The form of representation tends to commit the aspirants 
to political career to certain ideas and feelings, and thus 
creates vested interests, which cannot easily be swept away, 
and often needs a revolution. The form of representation 
thus sets up the standards of political life and determines 
the nature of democracy. To vitiate representation is to 
corrupt democracy at its very source. The realisation of 
democracy is so intertwined with the problem of repre- 
sentation that the former can be conceived of only in the 
terms of the latter. Democracy can be realised only 
through adequate representation. Hence, at the inaugura- 
tion of Swarajya, the primary consideration of. the advo- 
cates of democracy must be the nature of representation. 
India’s goal cannot be realised through a corrupt or inade- 
quate system of representation. Nationalists must be as 
insistent on an adequate system of representation as they 
are on their demand for the transference of power from 
the British Government to an Indian Government res- 


ponsible to Indians. The latter will fail to serve its 
389 
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purpose without the former. While a certain section of 
Indians is insistent upon communal representation, others, 
though cognizant of its defects, support it on the plea that 
it will accelerate the speed of the transference of power. 
Thus, attempts have been made to embody communal 
representation by threat and persuasion in the constitution 
of India. However, such an important problem as this 
must not be decided merely on grounds of expediency. 
It requires a more thorough and impartial consideration. 
An attempt has been made in the following pages to 
consider the problem of communal representation from 
a comprehensive, permanent, and scientific point of 
view. 
Social life needs differentiation on a functional basis. 
Such differentiation means that the authority of every 
functional association will directly emanate from and 
extend to the people, and that every association will limit 
its activities to its own functions. It necessarily implies 
that no association will claim to represent the people in 
another association and for another function. It obviously 
means that no function will work for another function, 
and that one function will influence the other only so far 
as the activities of the latter directly and imminently 
affect the former. Thus, functional differentiation demands 
that the authority of the state must directly emanate 
from and extend to the people and that it must be based 
on the functions which are assigned to and performed — 
by the state. The other functions can influence the state 
only when its activities directly and imminently affect 
them. Every function cannot claim to represent the 
people in the state or influence all its activities, simply 
because every function is directly and imminently influenc- 
ed by some activities of the state. Such representation 


will virtually amount to functional chaos rather than 


functional representation. Many activities of the state 
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indirectly affect many other functions, but functional 
differentiation in social life can never be secured if 
every function will claim to interfere directly in the 
activities of another function, simply because the latter 
indirectly affects the former. The influence of every 
function on the indirect effects of the other functions upon 
it must be secured indirectly through the internal coordina- 
tion of all functions in human will, the source oi every 
activity. 

'The functional differentiation of the social life neces- 
sarily implies that the state must be responsible only for 
the civic and political functions and that its relations 
with the citizens must be based on civic consciousness. 
Civic responsibilities and rights cannot be based on 
religious feelings or communal loyalties. The want of 
proper differentiation between civic and religious functions 


and spirit has always tended to work against the best, 


interests of both. of them. Religious feelings are too 
strong to serve the civic consciousness. The former only 
tend to enslave the latter and in that process begin to be 


ageressive and intolerant. In countries where people profess - 


a number of religions the control of the state by religious 
feelings has in general resulted in inquisitions and per- 
secutions. It is utopian to hope that in India the religious 
feelings can be harnessed in the service of the state or 
of civic consciousness. Whatever the past traditions of 
Hinduism and Islam might be, today the feelings are so 
embittered that if the state does not try to foster civic 
spirit, those religious feelings will soon lead India to a 
horrible chaos. ‘The best, perhaps the only way, to save 
India from chaos is to divorce politics from religion and 
develop civic consciousness and spirit through vigorous 
activities of fully democratic institutions of the state. 
The state must guarantee full religious autonomy on 
the condition that religion will not directly interfere in 
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the affairs of the state. This arrangement will not be 
against the spiritual development of the country. The 
close alliance of religion and political activities only 
_tends to secularise religion. Who can deny that the 
 religio-political controversies in India have worked to 
neutralise the spiritual values of religion? So long as 
the state is constituted on the basis of religious loyalties, 
religion is bound to be exploited by the politicians for their 

personal ends. In the political activities differences have 

to be dramatised and feelings have to be aroused. If the 

religious loyalties constitute an element in the political 

life, religious feelings are bound to be aroused. Religion, 

then, cannot function as a healing balm. Religion can 

fulfil its spiritual purpose only when it confines itself to 

the enrichment of the culture. It must elevate the moral 

tone of the social life through the evolution of personality 

. and the presentation of better social standards rather than 

by an actual participation in the political activities of the ` 
state 

The study of the functions, assigned to the state, and 

the fundamental rights, guaranteed to the persons and 

associations in the Nehru Report and other schemes of 

a constitution for India, will make it clear that with the 

exception of religious endowments, and the family law 

the discretion of the state in its activities cannot adversely 

affect any particular religion or sect. In fact, religion is 

directly related only with these two activities of the 

legislatures. Perusal of the problems that have aroused 
religious controversies will also show that permanent solu- 
tions of almost all of them have been suggested for adop- 
tion as fundamental guarantees in constitutional schemes. — 
Religion can, then, claim to participate in the activities - 
f the state only so far as they deal with the problems of - 
e religious endowments and the family law. The 
nge in the nature of representation 1n the legislatures | 
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because of the close association of religion with a few 
functions of the state will surely be against every principle 
of social organization. The participation of religion 
can be secured by the guarantee of a special procedure 
in the case of such problems. Before any Bill concerning 
them is finally considered by the legislatures, full oppor- 
tunities through semi-judicial procedure of the select 
committee must be given to religious associations to 


‘express their ideas on the Bill. It must also have the 


support of the majority of such members of the legislature 
as belong to the community concerned. In' the adminis- 
tration of the religious endowments the cooperation of the 
representatives of the religious associations must also be 
secured. ‘These measures obviously secure enough part 
cipation of the religious associations as well as considerati: 
of these questions from the religious point of view. 7 
majority of the Hindu, the Muslim, and the Sikh membe 
of the central legislature are sure to be returned from the 
constituencies where voters of their respective communities 
are jn good numbers, even if they do not form a majority. 
They cannot disregard the religious susceptibilities of 
their constituents. Even those members who have secured 
their seats on the support of the voters who do not belong 


to their religious communities can scarcely dare ignore the 


public opinion of their respective religious communities 
in religious matters. Hence, with these securities religion 
must retire from direct participation in the activities 
of the Government. If religion believes in its spiritual 
values, it must try to elevate the moral tone of the social 
life through the enrichment of culture, the evolution of 
personality and the presentation of better moral standards. 

Fundamental rights secure cultural autonomy as well 
as full guarantees against any discrimination of the state 
on the basis of caste, creed or race. They also guarantee 


indiscriminate behaviour of the associations of general 
F. 50 
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public importance. No act of the state is required to 
secure it. 'The activities of the state will be confined 
mainly to secure economic equity and to minister to the 
civic and political needs of the society. ‘The composition 
of the state must, then, naturally be determined mainly by 
the considerations of the economic and civic development 
of the country. In India differences in economic interests 
and political views, which alone must determine the policy 
and programme of the state, do not coincide with the 
communal divisions.! Members of different communities 








! Summary of statistics concerning seven provinces (U.P. 
C.P., Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, the Punjab and Assam, collected from 
Census Report of 1921). 'There were no statistics on the point 
concerning Bombay and Madras. 


(1) (2) (3) 





Total Hindus Muslims P.C. of P.C. of 
Number Hindus Muslims 
(1) Population 181624142 118742831 51674488 654 2845 
(2) Production 
of raw 
material 139287395 92053827 41316903 66 29°73 
(a) Ordinary 
cultivators. 110343656 71315380 31601603 64°62 28°64 
b Income 
from rent of 
agricultural 
income, 3800872 "2197429 1388773  57'8 3654 
(c) Field  ser- 
vants and 
Farm  La- 
bourers. 19649322 14067466 4135650 718 21°04 
(3) Industry 17896384 10814063 6328596 60°42 35°36 
(4) ‘Trade 8727232 6257358 2096305 717 24 
(5) ‘Transport 2203799 1236662 848896 5613 385 
(6) Public Ser- 
VICES. 1730272 1032055 574809 5968 33°22 
(7) Persons living _ 
on their income 165979 92113 49607 55°5 29°94 


The above statistics clearly show that the occupational 
division of India is not communal. The variations 1n two ratios 
never exceed more than ten per cent. Because of religious 


views only a few Muslims are engaged in banking or money- 
lending. Butas borrowers the Hindus have same economic 
interests as the Muslims. 
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because of the close association of religion with a few 
functions of the state will surely be against every principle 
of social organization. The participation’ of religion 
can be secured by the guarantee of a special procedure 
in the case of such problems. Before any Bill concerning | 
them is finally considered by the legislatures, full oppor- 
tunities through semi-judicial procedure of the select 
committee must be given to religious associations to 


express their ideas on the Bill. It must also have the 


support of the majority of such members of the legislature 
as belong to the community concerned. In' the adminis- 
tration of the religious endowments the cooperation of the 
representatives of the religious associations must also be 
secured. ‘These measures obviously secure enough parti- 
cipation of the religious associations as well as consideration 
of these questions from the religious point of view. ‘The 
majority of the Hindu, the Muslim, and the Sikh members 
of the central legislature are sure to be returned from the 
constituencies where voters of their respective communities 
are in good numbers, even if they do not form a majority. 
They cannot disregard the religious susceptibilities of 


- their constituents. Even those members who have secured 


their seats on the support of the voters who do not belong 
to their religious communities can scarcely dare ignore the 
public opinion of their respective religious communities 
in religious matters. Hence, with these securities religion 
must retire from direct participation in the activities 
of the Government. If religion believes in its spiritual 
values, it must try to elevate the moral tone of the social 
life through the enrichment of culture, the evolution of 
personality and the presentation of better moral standards. 

Fundamental rights secure cultural autonomy as well 
as full guarantees against any discrimination of the state 
on the basis of caste, creed or race. They also guarantee 
indiscriminate behaviour of the associations of general 

F. 50 | 
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to that of the whole nation. ‘Their standards of public 
service are bound to be coloured by the narrow communal 
outlook. Communal representation inclines politicians 
not to inculcate national spirit in the people and to work 
for social harmony so much as to fan communal disturb- 
ances so that they may have an opportunity to advertise 
themselves as champions of their sides. In elections 
communal representation substitutes the irrelevant com- 
munal considerations for real economic and political issues. 
The problems before the legislature have scarcely any 
chance of fair consideration. Communal susceptibilities 
and prejudices are exploited by the few to serve their own 
ends. In India most of the members of the legislatures, 
who have secured their elections mainly on communal 
issues, have invariably voted in favour of the landed 
aristocracy. They have failed to secure any party cohesion 
or agree upon any definite programme of work in the 
legislatures. The communal bond has not been strong 
enough to hold them together when personal interests 
were involved. They have been without any guiding 
principle of action on the problem of general public 
importance. Their conception of social service has in 
general been very narrow. ‘The political life of the 
country is in general divided in a number of political 


sections of every community. 


While the science of public life demands functional 
differentiation, its strategy needs the emphasis of such 
facts as might secure power. Communal representa- 
tion is not only a defective science but also a rotten 
strategy. It has constantly worked against such social 
atmosphere as alone can secure political power to Indians. 
Nor does it serve the cause of minority communities, 
Their interest does not consist in emphasising and accen- 
tuating communal differences, but in establishing the 
political life of the country on civic consciousness No 
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minority can ever secure -power through communal 
representation. Its memberscan be sure of fair chance 
in the political life in the degree in which the civic 
consciousness and spirit substitutes communal feelings 
and loyalties. The interests of minorities can be im- 
partially considered more by the political parties, which 
have secured seats in the legislatures through general 
electorate, than by the communal parties organized on the 
exclusive votes of the majority community. The separate 
electorate makes the majority wholly independent of the 
minority and its votes, and usually hostile to it. The 
views and interests of the minorities can influerice general 
public opinion before elections much more easily than the 
exclusive communal groups in the legislature can affect 
the policy of the state. "Their activities, which are in 
general mainly confined to the protection of minority 
interests, only irritate the majorities and give chance of 
misrepresentation. ‘The political communal organizations 
of the minorities only incite the majority communities to 
establish corresponding organizations. The integrating 
as well as the disintegrating influences of communal 
representation are common to all communities. ‘The 
minorities cannot expect that while they will benefit by 
its integrating influence, the majority will only suffer by 
its disintegrating influences. The study of the move- 
ments, which have influenced the Hindu and the Muslim 
communities during the last few years, will clearly show 
that neither the majority will be slow to profit by the 
integrating influence of communal representation, nor the 
minority will be able to protect itself from its disinte- 
grating influence. 

'Thus, communal representation puts a premium on 
Parochialism. It tends not only to weaken the strength 
of the political parties and the efficiency of the legislatures, 
but also to narrow the vision of the people and to lower 
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the standards of social service. It eclipses the real political 
and economic problems, and postpones the political educa- 
tion of the masses. It tends to work against the creative 
energy, and emphasises the importance of traditions, many 
of which are scarcely democratic or in general conformity 
with the present social needs. It does not inculcate 
national spirit but only feeds communal prejudices. It 
cannot promote national unity, but only tends to arouse 
communal feelings and accentuates communal differences. 
In India it has tended not only to confuse religion with 
politics, but also to create religious bitterness. It cannot 
create an atmosphere of trust and mutual service. It 
only generates distrust and fear. Every community 
tends to fear that any power held by a member of another 
community will invariably be used only in favour of 
his own community. One does not feel secure of the 
impartial protection of his interests from a servant of 
the state, who is a member of some other community. 
Communal representation substitutes communal loyalty 
for civic responsibility. Civic consciousness does not 
form a link between the state and its citizens. ‘The state 
becomes powerless before communal feelings, which 


. dominate the political life. The state can, then, scarcely 


protect the minority community from the majority. 
The minority community loses chance of protection in 
the degree in which communal feelings substitute civic 
consciousness. Communal representation makes the 
majority wholly independent of the minority and its votes 
and usually hostile to it. The minority community never 
feels secure enough to be creative and progressive. Its 
growth is stunted by the sentiments of fear, distrust and 
hatred. Communal representation corrupts not only the 
political life of the nation but also the social life of every 
community. Hatred and suspicion * generated in the 
political life begin to pervade the social . life, class 
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psychology tends to disintegrate every community in 
sections. Communal representation causes functional 
chaos so much that most of the energy of the communal 
organization is spent on political matters. The evolution 
of the sociallife tends to be a secondary consideration. 
Religious and social measures are adopted on the basis of 
their effects on the communal strength in politics rather 
than on that of their creative social values. 
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TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 
The Imperfections of Civilization. 


Civilization is barely ten thousand years old and, in E ieee 
the perspective of evolution, is yet in its infancy. Nor 
has its short career been one of uniform progress. Set- 
back, perversion and waste are writ large on human history 
and happiness which consists in harmonious self-realization 
is still the exception rather than the rule. The appalling 
mass of evil and misery has, in the realms of literature - "es 
and philosophy, provoked many revolts, subtle or frank, 
against civilization itself. ‘That is what lies at the root 
of the pessimism which is a pronounced feature of certain 
schools of Indian and German philosophy. The mood 
| of the "noble savagery" of Rousseau's Discourses has 
not completely disappeared. It wasa significant title that 
i 





Edward Carpenter gave to one of his books— Civilization, 
Its Cause and Cure) Bakunin had a favourite toast “To 
the destruction of all law and order and the unchaining 
of evil passions.” Another contemporary  Philosophic 
Anarchist was not a whit behind. “I shall arm myself 
to the teeth against civilization,’ exclaimed Proudhon. “I 
shall begin a war that will end only with my life.” 


The Material Abundance. jie 


If the present conditions of life were incapable of 
radical transformation, annihilation would be the best 
thing that could happen to humanity. But there are signs 


which indicate that human existence is approaching a || 

turning-point which, unless the race is altogether a 

bankrupt of wisdom, may mean a new and brighter A 

era, ‘The accumulation of scientific knowledge and its p 

application to production have multiplied the supply : 
40 
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of food, other necessaries and even luxuries. Rightly 
organized and distributed, our resources should suffice to 
raise the standard of life all over the world and to 
place everyone above want and within reach of comfort. 
Nothing can be more instructive than to analyse some 
of the features of the economic “depression” which 
is the salient factor in the world situation to-day.  Pro- 
" ducers have long agitated for a restriction of the output 
of rubber, cotton, sugar and jute. ‘The International 
Conference of wheat-growers, which concluded its deliber- 
ations in London on the 23rd of May, 1931, arrived at 
the conclusion that too much wheat was being grown, and 
recommended, where possible, a reduction of the area 
devoted to that commodity. Almost simultaneously on 
the 14th of May, the Indian Merchants! Chamber drew 
the attention of the Government of India “to the menace to 
the agriculturists of India from the imports of rice since 
recent years into this country sometimes in large and 
sometimes in small quantities” ‘They recommended the 
“total and effective prohibition” of the importation 
of Japanese rice into India. While the Bombay millowners 
always yearn for protection and occasionally complain of 
the accumulation of stocks, Lancashire bursts into right- 
eous indignation when the consumption of its superfluous 
textiles is not recognised by the world as its primary duty. 
The vistas of production opened out by the Five-Year 
Plan in Russia have alarmed the industrialists of Western 
Europe and America. In the United States a single firm 
is turning out automobiles in such abundance that their 
consumption is the one problem with which it is faced. 
Examples can be multiplied ad infinitum to show that it 
is not from shortage of commodities that the “ depression ” 
has resulted. Indeed, looking at the situation from the 
producers’ point of view alone one would almost think 
that the world were suffering from a surfeit of goods and 
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that there was a little too much to go round. To complete हें 
the tale, millions and millions are unemployed, perma- 
nently or temporarily, in Great Britain, the United States, 
India and elsewhere. At the same time, rationalization 
promises to increase production further still, and if accom- — 
panied by state regulation and international co-operation, _ 
to a point which we can scarcely imagine. 


The Importance of the Change. 


Leaving aside the question of distribution for the 
moment, it is clear that our resources are now capable of - 
raising humanity to a level of comfort undreamt of in the 
past. This stage of evolution could not possibly be 
reached earlier than the present scientific epoch. To 
realize its stupendous importance and value, it is necessary 
to recall that the past limitations of the supply of food and 
other commodities were chiefly responsible for those wars 
and civil struggles whose aftermath divided society into 


grades of conquerors and conquered, nobles, freemen, 


serfs and slaves. The caste system of India and the 
ancient Middle East and, to a lesser extent, the classes 
everywhere represented the outcome of centuries of strife 
for economic vantage. The economic factor was also 
largely responsible for degrading woman to the level of a 
household drudge. 


A Turning-point ? 


A radical departure from ‘this system of the exploita- 
tion of man by man is rendered possible by the new 
material abundance which science has brought. Now it is 
a problem in adaptation, the master feature of life. Will 
man adapt his morals and scale of values to the new en- 
vironment? Will he bring his enlightened self-interest, 
his prudence and his social sympathies into line with his 
scientific achievements, with the fact of the world as a 
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single and plenteous economic unit? "Taken unawares, 
men failed to shake off the domination of the past'schemes 
of values and allowed themselves to become slaves of 
the instruments of the Big Industry. 'To quote a Greek 
saying, “ Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
Will man now regain that control of the environment which 
is of the essence of civilization? In terms of economics, 
the question is one of organizing production and distri- 
bution in the cause of world welfare. 


The Diffusion of Knowledge. 


Nextto the material abundance, the most hopeful 
feature in the present situation is the diffusion of en- 
lightenment through the growth of towns, the newspaper 
press, mass-education and the facilities of communication 
including the wire and the radio. Knowledge, like 
property, is power, and grave inequalities in its distribution 
may be as derogatory to the general welfare as in the 
case of the latter. For the first time in human history, 
scientific appliances hold out a chance of enlightenment to 
all. Whatever the perversions of the press and the 
screen, the fact remains that will and organization alone 
are needed to elevate the race to a high plane of intelli- 
gence which.should favour good life for all. 


Organization. 


The third striking feature of the world-situation is 
large-scale organization, rendered possible and in certain 
respects inevitable by the Industrial Revolution. Orga- 
nization, confined in the past generally to the church, the 
nobility, government and local guilds has now been adopted 
by labourers and peasants and is transcending national 
boundaries. ‘Thanks to the exigencies of the Great Society, 
the Labour Movement is acutely class-conscious but 
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whatever its moral deficiencies it is already a factor to 
reckon with in the realms of economics and politics. 


Humanity at the Cross-roads. 


To sum up, science, which is still advancing by leaps 
and bounds, has already facilitated (1) the removal of some 
of the fundamental causes of human strife and the eleva- 
tion of the general standard of life all round, (2) the 
spread of enlightenment among all sections of humanity, 
and (3) the organization of the masses. The conjuncture 
is fraught with the possibilities of a transformation of the 
conditions of human fellowship. None can predict the 
exact course of the changes that may ensue. Nor can 
anyone be blind to the strength of the forces that cluster 
round the sentiments of race, colour, nation and caste, 
the varieties of group selfishness and theological fana- 
ticism. When they harness science in their service, they 
induce pessimism and despair. But on a long view of 
the course of evolution the outstanding fact appears to be 
the marvellous facilities of general advancement. There 
open out vistas of democracy in the deeper sense of the 
term economic and intellectual conditions in which every 
individual may find an opportunity of full development, 
of self-realization, that is to say, of happiness. . 


Conscious Effort. 


Sociology has now outgrown that narrow conception 
of the law of cosmic evolution, that false interpretation 
and *scientific determinism" which denied the efficacy of 
conscious effort and left man to the mercy of blind forces. 
In spite of anti-intellectualists, man is not necessarily 
the slave of his instincts or emotions. Reason is not 
exotic or artificial ; it is as natural to man, as integral a 


` part of his make-up, as the instinct of self-preservation. 


Enriched and invigorated by the advance of knowledge, 
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it should become more and more decisive in the deter- 
mination of human conduct. From the psychological 
standpoint, the old question may be re-stated thus: 
Will man who has conquered external nature succeed 
in conquering his own inner nature and rise above the 
pettiness, narrowness and selfishness fostered by the old 
conditions of life which itis now possible to transcend ? 
It is a problem in social ethics ; in ultimate analysis it is 
also an economic problem; in the present maze of social 
and economic complexities, it is also an intellectual prob- 
lem. If we can see life steadily and as a whole, if we 
can penetrate through sectional barriers to human 
solidarity, and if we can adequately organize our unpre- 
cedented and increasing resources, we can accelerate our 
progress to conditions under which happiness through 
self-realization will be the rule and, in the words of Kant, 
every individual will be regarded an end unto himself 
and not a mere means to the ends of others. | 


Non-Violence. 


This is the vision of Democracy, using the term in 
its wider, and not merely political, sense. Its realization 
depends on progress in several directions. In the first 
place, the elimination of force from human relationships, 
except for the purpose of constricting patently anti-social 
behaviour, is necessary to make the world safe for good 
life. 'The imposition of the will of one group over others 
for the sake of group advantage is the negation of the 
higher elements and values of life. It tends to depress 
all concerned to the level of the brute. It means the 
denial of freedom and development, which is of the 
essence of life, to numberless persons and thus chokes 
the democratic principle at the source. The cardinal 
importance of non-violence in the ethical scheme, that is 
to say, in the sphere of human fellowship as a whole, 
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was clearly perceived by the founders of Buddhism, 
Jainism and Christianity. Partly from the political 
standpoint, the doctrine has been revived by Count 
Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi. Nothing can exceed its 
importance in planning the future of civilization. It is 
not to be understood as mere policy or expediency, nor 
as mere religion in the theological sense of the term. 
It demands recognition as the permeating principle of the 
dealings of man with man. It rules out militarism which 
has brought about numerous gradations of political and 
economic subjection, riveted the yoke of class on class 
within the same state and thus sacrificed the higher to 
the lower life of man. War and democracy are in- 
herently incompatible; the former is an instrument of the 
suppression of wills by wills; the latter postulates the 
moral freedom of all wills. Politically, war and the con- 
stant preparedness for it lead to the concentration of 
authority in the hands of the few. Pacifism is the indis- 
pensable basis of democracy. The world is still armed 
to the teeth and force is constantly invoked to sustain or 
controvert the politics of prestige and exploitation. But 
the holocaust of 1914—18 held out the warning that 
war had grown out-of-date and could be resorted to only 
at the peril of general ruin. It is significant that some 
of the states to-day are genuinely eager for Disarmament, 
while almost all have begun to pay at least lip-homage to 
the ideal of Perpetual Peace and signified their assent to 
the Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of policy. 


International Co-operation. 


Something yet more positive than the abolition of war 
will, however, be needed for the complete realization of 
the democratic ideal. Economic improvement in future 
will largely depend on frankly accepting the world as a 
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unit, specially a single economic unit. A certain degree 
of international co-operation is already an established 
fact in finance, banking, and a few aspects of capitalist 
enterprise and labour organization. The co-operative 
decisions of the Governors of various National Banks have 
been known to exercise considerable influence on industry 
and commerce. The International Labour Office at 
Geneva is constantly arranging conferences to project 
socio-economic legislation and agreement among a mul- 
titude of states. In spite of the rude shocks of 1914, 
Socialism has not relinquished its international character. 
International economic co-operation is still piece-meal, 
haphazard and therefore often self-cancelling. The 
spirit of genuine internationalism has to struggle at great 
odds against nationalistic tariffs, preferences, and com- 
petitions, and against unintelligent “ over-production” or 
enforced under-production. But the possibilities of in- 
ternational co-operation are unlimited, for instance, in the 
production and distribution of raw materials, and await a 
new spirit and efficient organization to yield beneficent 
results. 


The Abolition of Poverty. 


The object in view may be defined as the abolition 
of poverty which is incompatible with the democratic 
ideal. The individual ceases to be an end unto himself 
as soon as he is compelled by want to accept any 
situation on any terms. The higher life, particularly 
in its intellectual and political aspects, is denied to 
those who can command no leisure and all whose thoughts 
or energies are occupied with making the two ends 
meet. ‘The Greek philosophers understood this long ago 
and, false to the true ideal of democracy, put the manual 
workers, the slaves, beyond the pale of citizenship. 
Modern philosophy has grasped the spirit of democracy 
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and must insist on a national or rather international 
minimum. 


Equality of Opportunity. 

Democracy as such does not postulate complete eco- 
nomic equality nor the complete socialization of property. - 
But even the restricted experience of the modern age 
has shown that it does not harmonize with those stupen- - 
dous inequalities of wealth which give some people power 


_ over the conditions of life of others and over the votes 


of electors and legislators. socially, the underlying 
principle of democracy is equality of opportunity which 
depends, besides pacifism and abolition of poverty, on two 
measures which, in principle, have already been initiated 
in many countries. Steeply graduated taxes on incomes, 
heavy death duties or succession duties, have long been 


‘a feature of national budgets and, since the close of the 


War, have gained in range and intensity. Czecho-Slovakia 
has tried the bold experiment of the capital levy. In the 
background of a national minimum, the taxation of in- 
comes and regulation of inheritance, if carried further, 
will go a long: way to bridge the chasm between class 
and class, provided that high education is universalized. 
Free and compulsory primary education is now accepted 
as one of the primary duties of a civilized state, Universal 
secondary education already forms a plank in the platforms 
of progressive parties in several countries in Europe. 
When we have actually adopted universal high education 
as part of the normal functions of a government, we should 
have taken the greatest step towards equality of opportunity. 


Tolerance. 


The series of vast changes which the realization of 
the democratic ideal requires must be supplemented by 
one other reform, Groups and associations are inevitable 
in every society. The state cannot exhaust the possibilities 
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and fulfil all the requirements of human life. 'The play 
of personality must centre round various churches,-unions, 
clubs and fellowships. “ There is very little difference 
between one man and another,” said William James, 
"but what little there is, is very important.” Differences 
of opinion, belief and outlook are not only unavoidable 
but also desirable, lest dead monotony should choke 
the springs of initiative and progress. But the theological 
rancour and sectional animosities resulting from them have 
poisoned human relationships. Tolerance of diversity is 
one of the supreme needs of humanity and one of the 
conditions of the realization of democracy. The creed of 
tolerance will certainly be furthered by the enlightenment 
and social measures discussed above but it also calls for 
propagation with the fervour and intensity which marked 
the apostles of religion and of nationalism. Politically, 
an atmosphere of tolerance is the sine qua non of public, as 
distinct from sectional, opinion on which the working of 
democratic institutions depends. 


Conclusion. 


The democratic ideal represents an attitude towards 
life, a weltenchauung, a principle of human fellowship—the 
self-realization of all in society. Its practical implications 
savour of Utopianism and run the risk ‘of being dismissed 
with a sneer to-day. But there is nothing inherently 
impossible about it. In spite of much that is depressing 
in the past and in the present, it is not difficult to perceive 
that the deeper forces of evolution have brought man to 
a parting of ways. If his steps can be guided by instruct- 
ed reason and widened sympathies, he may find himself 
some day in a new world. In any case, it is worth while 
to grasp the full implications of an ideal and see what 
can be done to translate it into practice. 

BENI PRASAD (M.A. PH.D., D.Sc.), 
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Before the art of manufacturing coins had reached - 
the degree of perfection which it has now attained and 
before national systems of currency had fully developed 
under the control of States, stamped pieces of gold, silver, 
copper and other inferior metals circulated side by side 
and were exchanged at rates based upon the comparative 
prices of the bullion content of the coins. This general 
proposition holds good, in an interesting manner, of the 
conditions prevalent in Maharashtra during the early 
period of the history of the Mahratta power, so far as these 
are revealed in the authentic documents of those times 
which have been published in recent years. The work! 
done by the Siva Caritra Káryálaya of Poona is calculated 
to help the student by providing him with much useful 
material in this field. ‘The subject of the economic con- 

| dition of Maharashtra in the seventeenth century is still 
| an unexplored region, and the interest of that attractive 
theme is enhanced by the fact that the material now 
available, affords only distant glimpses of the truth. Our 
authorities are few and our guides are not always decisive 
and reliable. We have, therefore, to make our way 
through doubts and uncertainties in the hope that full 
light will soon appear. It is proposed, in the present 
article, to draw attention to a few facts, conclusions and 
inferences in connection with the currency which circulat- 
ed in the Mahratta country during the century that wit- 
nessed the rise of the Mahratta Power. Original and 
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authentic records will be used for this purpose, and an 
attempt will be made to show how they bear out the truth 
of the proposition stated above. 
Money economy had not fully established itself in 
Maharashtra in the seventeenth century, and not only 
village hakkadars such as the Mukddam, the Deshmukh 
and the Kulkarni, received their dues from the people in 
kind but the government likewise was paid its revenue 
partly in money.and partly in the shape of grain and other 
produce. Agricultural produce and simple manufactures 
were available in the country in abundance as compared 
with the size of the population and its wants; and there 
was a very -small demand for money in circulation. 
Such money as we find mentioned in the documents of 
the time, consists mainly of honas of gold and rukas of 
copper, and the /akà figures very prominently in the 
accounts. The Paisa and the Dama occur but rarely, and 
the silver rupee attains growing importance with the 
advancing decades of the seventeenth century. ‘The sup- 
ply of gold being ample in Southern India, that precious 
metal occupied the position of a quasi-standard, and a 
variety of Honas are found in use in the Mahratta 
country. The Hona or the Pagoda of the European mer- 
chants appears even in the smallest transactions! in the 
earlier part of the period we are dealing with, and petty 
grants are made and loans are given in terms of that coin. 
As prices in those days were extremely low compared to 
what they are now, the copper Rukā, weighing about a 
fourth of a tola, was extensively used in all kinds of 
transactions, but it is interesting to note that in the earlier 
decades of the seventeenth century, instead of the silver 
rupee, coming in between that low-priced copper piece 


1 Gee “'शिव्रचरित्रप्रदीप?? uo ६३, &c, १०२; “शिवचरित्रसाहित्यः” do २, 
go १६३-१६३ I 
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and the gold Hona, it is the latter that is employed even 
to the fraction of one-sixteenth.! ‘The ordinary demands 
ofthe people were satisfed with the copper coins, and 
the Hona was employed where formal contracts and large 





| values were concerned. ‘There is evidence to show that 2 
| the circulation of the rupee increased with increasing S- 
contact with the Moguls, till at last under the Peshwas, | 


the silver coin superseded the gold pieces almost com- 
॥ pletely. With increase of population and of political and 
commercial intercourse between the north and the south 
of India, copper pieces would serve only as subsidiary is. 
currency and as the supply of gold would not meet the d 
demand, the rupee came more and more into use. This 
evolution or transition is very clearly traceable in the 
historical papers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. After the death of Shivaji and during Aurangzeb’s 
invasion and occupation of Maharashtra, the rupee appears 
to have established itself as the standard currency of 
the Mahratta country. While the Hona struck by Shivaji 
after his coronation has been discovered and identified 
satisfactorily and his copper pice is well known, the rupee 
attributed to him has not been traced and seems to be 
only legendary. ‘The silver «Wi? is the standard coin 
| of the tract along the west coast, the lowest denomination 
here also being the copper Ruka, forty-eight or sixty of 
these pieces going to the silver coin.? The Hona was not, 





1 शिवचरित्रसाहित्य 

2 “The larin was Persian money and reached India in 
large quantities through the trade with that country. It was 
not a coin in the ordinary sense of the word but a bent rod or 
bar ofsilver stamped at the end. It was worth rather less than 
half of one of Akbar's rupees.”—Moreland’s “India at the Death 
of Akbar.” 

» See ह्वितीयसंमेलनवृत्त of the भारतइतिहाससंशोधक मण्डल, pp. 48 
and 76. 
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however, unknown in these parts, and rupees sometimes 
make their appearance, as may be seen from the papers 
printed in the report of the Second Annual Conference 
of the Bharata Itihasa Sangodhaka Mandala.’ Here 
a half Hona is stated to be equal to 3 laris, and as a Hona 
was about Rs. 34 in value, we know that the lari was 
about half a rupee in value. It must be emphasised in 
this connection that these ratios were not fixed and varied 
from time to time and place to place in accordance with 
the changing purchasing power of the metals concerned. 
Thus the Hona is worth Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, and about 10 to 
12 Takàs goto the Hona in different circumstances. In 
fact, the money consisting of bits of the three metals, 
was an article of merchandise, and the Sarafs (modern 
shroffs) did the money-changing, governments having 
to assign. the duty of examining and assaying the cur- 
ह... rency to special officers 
í The Rajavyavaharakosa (राजव्यवहारकाष) composed by 
| Raghunath Pandit under instructions from Chhatrapati 
Shivaji, has enumerated the principal coins in vogue in 
his time in Maharashtra, with their Persian names and 
Sanskrit equivalents, thus: 


“red तु नख्‌ त-संजञं स्यात. वराहा हान उच्यते ॥ ३८॥ 


“'तदुध तु प्रतापः स्यात्‌ भाषयोरुभयोरपि ॥ 

““बराहपादो धरणश्चवलस्स्वष्ठसांशकः ॥ ३६ ॥ 

“gaa: षोडशांशस्यान्माहरा तु बुधेः way ॥ | 
“gaa fies रजतनिष्क arp _रुपयाभिघस्‌ ॥ ४० ॥ | 
“वाच्या रजतवर्ती तु छाहरी BUA: पणः ॥ | 
‘Tage तु | खुदा स्यात्‌ बस्तनं बन्धनं GIT ॥ ४१ ॥ 
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: From the above verses it will be seen that gold, 
E | silver and copper coins were in circulation side by side 
LT - £ oo Tm > 
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! Ibid. 
2 “पेतदारो नामबुधेज्ञेये द्वव्यपरीक्षक:??-- Rajavyavahürakoga, p, 38, 
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in Shivaji's dominion. As has been pointed out already, 
the Hona or Varüha (aus) was avery common form of 
gold money, and so was a half-Hona or the Pratapa 
(sam). The Dharana (avum), the Cavala (चवळ) and the 





Duvala (ga) are fractions of the Hona and are found in E 
our papers used more for purposes of accounts than as ; 
coined money, and it appears certain that there were no * 

E 


actual coins of those denominations. Murara Jagadeva, 
the famous Brahmin Minister of Bijapur, performed reli- 
gious ceremonies at the holy confluence of the rivers 
Bhima and Indrayani at Nagargiva in Poona District, 
(later called ‘Tulapur), and among these, the Suvarnatula, 
and made a gift of the land in the village to Brahmins. 
In the Danapatra, the land so given away is described 
as “waaa वराह परिमित,” 2 showing thereby that the govern- 
ment revenue of those lands was 300 वराह or Honas. In 
the Maharashtra of Shivaji’s epoch, a variety of coins 
was in circulation as the country touched the jurisdiction 
of the Moguls, the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
the Hindu rulers of Southern India, the Portuguese 
and the English, at various points. As a matter of 
fact, the Honas were known as Padashahi Honas, though 
several varieties are specified, and the rupees and the 
other forms of currency were exchanged at their bullion 
value. The Mahratta word Taka is obviously derived 
from Sanskrit Tanka (टंक) which occurs in Tankasala or 
mint. Taika appears to have been used for coined money 
generally, and the old rulers of India must have struck 
Tankas out of silver, gold and copper. The Madagava 
stone inscription of the early part of the fourteenth century 
of the Saka Era, mentions silver Zankas (टके) and copper 


a 


1 The Mohor (मोहोर) is not used as money but as bullion. 
* “घनदापत्र?? Edited by Mr. Vad, p. 18. 
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dràmas)| From English Factory Records we learn : 
that the king of Bijapur had no silver rupee struck in his 
mints, that the English pice circulated in the dominions 
of Shivaji, that the latter would not mind his subjects 
using the coins of the British East India Company it 
they were as fine as the Mogul ones and that in any event, 
he would not bind himself in this matter to any ग 
reciprocal obligation.? ‘There is positive proof to establish 
the fact that 10 to 12 Tukas went to make a Hona and 
that 3 to 4 of them were equivalent to a rupee and that 
3 to 4 rupees had the same value as a Hona, and these 
relations are in perfect accord with the values of the three 
metals which are on record. But the question that has to 
be answered here is whether the Zaka@ was a coin and 
whether it was made of silver or copper. The Takās are 
generally described specifically as ^ Khurda Take" (खुदाटके) 
and the Rdajavyavaharakosa defines ‘ Khurda? as Tamra 
dravya (araqea)® and leaves no doubt that that money has 
reference to copper coins. Khurdā would literally indicate 
small coin or change as it is called in common parlance, 
But that is no reason why we should assume that the 
Khurda Takà was a copper coin. In the first place, a 
copper coin of the denomination of the Taka would weigh 
about 15 tolas, and it is not difficult to imagine how heavy 
and inconvenient such money would be. It would not be 
a coin but merely a stamped lump of metal. No wonder 
this curiosity has not been yet discovered. Nor hasa 
silver Zaka@ been found and there is no evidence in our 
papers to establish the existence of one. On the contrary, 
there is evidenceto support Raghunath Pandit's description 


1 मडगांवचा शिलालेख: ‘trea टके t9", “द्राम १६००१ 
2 English Records on Shivaji II, p. 24. (Published by the 
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of Khurda as consisting of copper pieces. Such terminology 
is in every-day use in Maharashtra even at the present 
moment, and KAwrda is always meant to refer to copper 
coins and to exclude silver pieces. It may indeed be 
plausibly argued that the amounts of the Khurda Takas 
run into four figures in the accounts of the seventeenth 
century and that this would not happen if the Zaka were 
not a real coin. The Rukd is admittedly a small copper 
coin, and as it constitutes subsidiary money, it is used only 
up to the figure 48, as 48 Rukas go to make a Taka, 
When the revenue of a village, the argument may 
run, is shown as a thousand and odd Takās, it ap- 
pears to be reasonable to suppose that the Taka may be 
a subsidiary and fractional coin but it cannot be nominal 
money. What we have to suggest, however, is that the 
Khurda Taka of our papers is a money of account, probably 
the memory or the shadow of an old silver coin of about 
a fourth or a fifth of a rupee, and that no coin of that 
denomination, either of copper or silver, actually existed 
and circulated in Shivaji’s Maharashtra. The Taka 
represents a certain weight of copper, consisting of coins 
like the Ruka, the Pice and the Dam; and its value, express- 
ed in terms of silver and gold, varies with the market- 
price of about 16 tolas of copper, the weight of 48 Rukas. 
In daily reports of market-prices of certain towns, which 
have been found, the price relation is shown as “ gat 
दर होनास " or “खुदा wata, ! which means so much weight 
of copper coin expressed in Takas, for one Iona or for one 
rupee. When the subsidiary copper coin which constitutes 
the Khurdà, is to be distinguished, it is specifically men- 
tioned by name as “ रुपया खुदा samt टके, > In government 





! “६ शिवचरित्रप्रदीप,?? p. 109. 
° * पुरंदरे दप्तर”' भाग पहिला, p. 17. 
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revenue accounts, the total receipts are split up and shown 
under the three heads of Honas, Rupees and Khurda Takas. 
'To givean illustration: Suppose thetotal amount of the 
receipts in a कसबा ora market town are Rs. 1,000. The 
amount is probably collected in the shape of coins of gold, 
silver and copper, and the account will stand as under :— 


100 Honas at Rs. 3$ per Hona ess 350 
250 Rupees  .. ee ह RS, 250 
1400 Khurda Takas at 3$ Takds per rupee Rs. 400 


Total .. Rs. 1,000 


In certain papers in the Peshwas’ Daftar at Poona, I have 
seen, relating to the account of the Jamabandi of the Moh- 
larfü or municipal taxes on trade, crafts and professions, 
etc., of a township in the Satara district, the Hona is distin- 
guished as “ नाणे होन ?? from “ gat रके.” We give below the 
actual Jamabandi of Kasba Wai for the year 1118 Fasli 
(1702 A.D.) : 
Rs. 751-10-0 ... Nane Hona 214-11 at Rs. 3% per 71ona. 
Rs. 278-8-0  ... Khurda Take 905 at 34 per rupee. 
Rs. 112-8-O  ... Rupees in cash. 
Rs. 862-7-0  ... Grain, converted into rupees. 





Rs. 2,015-3-0 

There is nothing extraordinary in the peculiarities 
of the Yaka we have so far described. The currency 
history of other countries furnishes similar instances of 
money of account. Whena quantity of small pieces of 
copper accumulated, it had to be evaluated in terms of 
money of higher denomination, and this was an important 
part of the duties of the persons charged with the keeping 


of accounts. ! 


ng NS TERNS 
| ८८ केन म्हणजे काय । होन माडूनी खुद्दा जमा होय Gata होन बांधावे । बस्तन या 


नामें बोलणं u —A Mestaka (मेस्तक), वाषिक इतिवृत्त, श० १८३८ 
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That the Ruka and the Paisi were copper coins, is 
undisputed. And the Tirukä (faeet) and the Sasaganiz 
(ससगाणी) were most probably coins. The Ruka is often 
described in our papers as “ Tanksali Ruka” (टांकसालीरुका), 
coined piece. The Tirukda or three Rukds appears to have 
weighed 9 Mass or ith of a tola, and the Sasagani was 
equal to 6 Rukds or the double pice, the Dama or Dhabu. 
The Alamgiri Taka which has been referred to above, 
was obviously the Dáma or double pice. ‘The fact that the 
Taka has been described, in rare instances, as a Tankasali 
Taka, need not mislead one into thinking that this 
description shows that the Take was a coin. In these 
places the meaning is that the Takä was made up of small 
copper coins. ‘This is evident from the explanation given 
in the paper itself where that terminology occurs, and it 
15 :---“द्रोज टाकसाली टके १०६ येकटका सा रुके! and “टाकसाली की दरोज 
१०६ नव aama,” that is, in coin, nine Sasaganis —1£i 
Takas. 

The Taka is found in our papers occasionally used 
in the sense of a money of higher as well as lower deno- 
mination than the " Khurda Taka” or a third or a fourth 
of a rupee. It is on no very certain ground that we tread 
here, and have to resort, more or less, to guess-work. But 
even then there is available some suggestive evidence 
that is calculated to afford sufficient firm ground. Thus 
the "ahi" or “ Nieamasahi" Taka may be the rupee. 
Some side-light is thrown on this question by the record 
of current prices, expressed in terms of the Taka and the 
Khurdà Taka. Prices, of course, varied from time to time 
and place to place, but it is not impossible to ascertain 
something like an average price for a given period and , 
4 given tract. We have prices given in different papers 
in terms of rupees, Takās and Khurda Takas, and these 
are comparable. We cannot go into the detailed calcula- 
tions in this place, but it should suffice if it is pointed 
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out that when the average price of grain in a certain 
period and in a certain tract, is given as 10 to 11 Takds 
and also as 10 to 11 rupees per Khandi, the Yaka is 
nothing but the rupee, being used in the general sense 
of coined money. Reference may be made to Sivacarita 
Sahitya, Vol. 2, where the items under discussion are 
given as follows: “ दरखंडीस टके ११॥-॥ ”, “गल्लाजोरी वगेरे खंडी १४ 
दर रुपये ae” and “ टके १६। गळा १॥ २॥ दर १० येकून.” Inan order 
issued by Mirza Raja Jayasing in Saka 1586, mention is 
made of the grant of a Taka Sahi annually which, it 
will be reasonable to infer, probably refers to a rupee.* 
In a paper of the year 1719 A.D., the revenue assessment 
of the village Gara (गार) near Daund in Poona district, 
is stated to be Sahi Takās 1350, and the actual words 
there are “ साडे तेराशे निजामशाही.” What is this " Niz@msahi 
Taka”? Is it different from the Khuda Yaka and 


is it equivalent to a rupee? Without more information 


about the village, it will not be safe to draw a definite 
conclusion. If we may venture a guess, however, the 
1350 Sahi Takàs should be rupees, in view of the size 
of the village, which is 27 Chahurs, and the rise in prices 
since the downfall of the Nizamsahz. 


V. G. KALE 





1 Pages 164, 128 and 219. 
° “ शिवचरित्रप्रदीप,?? pp. 194—196. 
3 “ लनदापत्र” p. 99. 





THE GIFTS OF THE GANGES: A GEOGRA- 
PHICAL STUDY OF POPULATION GROUPS 


Man in many parts of the world isa slave of the 
environment. Nowhere, however, is the grip of the 
environment over him greater than in the Ganges valley. 
Population, moving along the course of the mighty river, 
has here been stabilised for centuries in relation to 
climate and earth factors. Throughout this ancient area 
of human concentration, the age-long adjustment of crops 
and farming practices to climate and soil and of human 
numbers to both physical and agricultural conditions is 
seen on a scale and in detail unparalleled elsewhere. 
The Ganges valley is divisible into certain ecological 
areas corresponding to agricultural regions where the 
climate, soil and water-supply govern not merely cropping 
and agricultural practice but also the pressure of. popula- 
tion. Thus the contrasts in agriculture and distribution 
of population in different parts of the valley are chiefly the 
result of natural factors an analysis of which would yield 
interesting conclusions in social geography. 

In the upper Ganges plain we have a continental climate 
of a pronounced character, hot summer alternating with 
winter cold. There is a clearly defined alternation of rainy 
and dry season. As we move eastward both the length of 
the rainy season and amount of rainfall diminish. 
The annual precipitation varies from 25 to 30 inches and 
is much more unevenly distributed than in the eastern 
portion of the plain. ‘There are two contrasted agricul- 


tural seasons, Kharif and Rabi. In the Rabi the wheat and 
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barley dominate depending mainly upon canal irrigation. 
The mean “rain factor" here is 35. It is a meteorological 
peculiarity of the Ganges Doab that more than any, other 
part of India, with the sole exception of the arid tract 
farther west, it is peculiarly subject to vicissitudes of 
rainfall. Thus the least deviation of the monsoon would 
first register its effects upon this portion of the plain what- 
ever may be the fate of other portions. This region has 
also the world’s greatest canal system, which is respon- 
sible for altering the whole character of its cropping and 
distribution of population. Canal irrigation has reached 
its limits, and the growth of agricultural prosperity has 
now been eclipsed by the progress of agriculture in the 
eastern districts with superior advantages of rainfall 
and well irrigation coupled with an arranged succession 
of leguminous crops with rice. Strong, hot and intensely 
dry winds blow from the west with great persistence 
during summer, and traverse the entire plain up to the 
boundaries of Bengal. These have a marked effect on 
the summer vegetation, which becomes less prominent as 
we move towards damper conditions in the east. Another 
effect of the strong winds from the west is the increase 
of loose and sandy waste, which has been experienced 
especially in the south-western districts. 
In the middle plain (central) wheat and barley 
diminish in importance. Dominance of the rice crop 
follows a rainfall between 40 and 50 inches and accom- 
panies higher rural density than the normal. Agricultural 
certainty is yet ensured by the wheat and barley crop 
based on jhil, tank or well-irrigation. The latter is much 
easier and cheaper than in the upper plain due to the higher 
water-level and has now reached a limit in some of these 
rice districts. This region, indeed, exhibits the most pheno- 
menalexpansion of the well-system in the world. But 
a slight fluctuation in the amount and character of 
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rainfall leads to shrinkages of the normal Kharif area, and 
reacts unfavourably upon the general condition of the 
peasant. Well-irrigation is of little avail for the protec- 
tion of Kharif in case of a bad monsoon. ‘This is rare but 
when it occurs even the Rabi is endangered as the land 
cannot be tilled exposing the region to famine conditions. 

In the middle plain (eastern including Bihar) the 
climate is damper than that in the middle plain, central 
portion, especially in the eastern districts and to a certain 
extent transitional betwen the climate of the upper plain 
and that of Bengal. An earlier monsoon gives three 
instead of two seasonal crops. ‘The rainfall in winter is 
less than on the plain farther west. In North Bihar the 
average rainfall is 53 and in South Bihar 45 inches. 
Dominance of rice crop accompanies lower rural density 
than the normal. Rice is of two varieties, early and winter. 
The dominance of the latter implies greater insecurity and 
risk from famine. Rabi crops here co-exist with greater 
agricultural security or immunity from famines and larger 
density of population than the normal. 

The Rabi crop differs, however, materially from that 
in the westerly regions. Wheat is of far less importance. 
Khesari which is responsible for much of the Rabi acreage 
is principally grown as a second crop after rice. Well-and 
tank-irrigation are far less developed than in the United 
Provinces. Agricultural prosperity is bound up not with 
the rice harvest which like the Kharif in the United Prov- 
inces cannot be saved by irrigation in case of a bad mon- 
soon, but with the Rabi crop. As in the United Provinces, 
the Rabi depends upon irrigation. Here private canals, 
tanks, wells and Jhils are far more important than the 
Government canals. 

The climate of the deltas is characterised by unvary- 
ing warmth in conjunction with a uniform damp atmos- 
phere. Rainfall is abundant, certain and better distributed, 
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and the temperature is more equable than in the western 
part of the plain. ‘There is a direct correspondence 
between the double-cropped area and the population 
density, but the influence of rainfall, which is both high 
and constant, is less evident. Unlike the United Prov- 
inces and Bihar, agriculture is not entirely dependent 
upon local rainfall. Floods play a more important part 
than rain in the fortune of the wet region crop, rice. The 
delta rivers with their timely inundations are responsible 
for an arranged succession of three rice crops along with 
pulses, jute and vegetables, which is nowhere endangered 
by an unfavourable monsoon, nor needs the assistance 
of deep well-irrigation. 

In western and central portion of the delta, however, 
alluvial formation has been completed and the rivers have 
ceased to be active. Here crops, never so abundant, 
depend mainly, as in the more westerly portion of the 
valley, on the amount and distribution of local rainfall. 

The above survey of climatic and agricultural con- 
ditions gives us the following ecologic conclusions which 
govern the distribution of population :— 

1. In the western and upper part of the plain the 
limiting factor in agriculture is represented by a rainfall 
of 30 inches and an index of aridity of 20. Such an 
index is arrived at by dividing the annual precipitation (in 
millimeter) by the mean annual temperature in degrees 
centigrade plus 10. (This may also be represented as a 
monsoon factor of 35 arrived at by dividing the rainfall in 
millimeters by temperature centigrades.) According to 
Professor Martonne to whom we owe the making of such 
indices, indices of aridity about 10 correspond with the dry 
steppes; those of 20 more or less to the prairies; above 
30 forest vegetation tends to dominate. Irrigation under 
such conditions fails to have any effect upon density. Ir- 


rigation below a limit of 25 per cent of the gross cultivated | 
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area ceases to bea factor at all in determining agricul- 
tural productivity and rural density : 


3 Double cropping 
Irrigation 
(Percentage of (Percentage of 


area cropped wg, 

Districts. Rainfall. d cn more than Density. 
£ "i nd ated.) once to culti- 
डि i vable area). 

Banda ... 37°95 54 7'3 206 
Bijnor ... 439 6'9 55 395 
Hamirpur 35°81 719 46 192 
Jhansi... 34°3 10°2 69 166 
Jalaun ... 39'0 12'9 6'0 261 


Here low density co-exists with small irrigation faci- 
lities even though the rainfall is not deficient. Irrigation 
above the limit of 40 per cent fails to produce its effects 
upon density unless the rainfall exceeds morethan 30 inches. 


Stas : ~ 5 Double : 
Districts. Rainfall. Irrigation. cropping. Density. 
Aligarh XT 25'08 48'1 186 545 
Bulandshahr... 25°86 45'4 247 560 
Etah "ey 27:49 415 169 482 
Meerut ^E 2812 477 188 652 
Mainpuri ... 29°84 50°6 8'9 446 


Here density is relatively low though irrigation 
facilities are not deficient. 

Lastly, mere amount of average rainfall, even above 
a limit of 40 inches without the aid of irrigation fails to 
contribute to high density. 


Dictricts. Rainfall. Irrigation. Re Density. 
Benares ox 39'6 311 224 898 
Ballia es 411 28'3 23'8 679 
Azamgarh ... 411 45'0 201 690 
Bijnor oes 439 69 9/5 395 
Bahraich: ... 43'6 71 71 402 


F. 54 
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High rural density exists in districts where rainfall 
is above 30 inches and where the irrigated area is high, t.e., 
at least above 40 per cent of the gross cultivated area. 


District 
arranged in the Rainfall. |Irrigation. यक Density. 
order of density. 99778 : 
H Benares M 39:6 311 22°4 898 (704) 
i Jaunpur yr 418 455 211 745 
|| Gorakhpur ee 48:3 28'0 227 721 (690) 
H Basti ... we 48'0 351 268 687 
1 Ballia ... = 411 283 24 679 
Fyzabad me 40°06 40'0 264 676 
Meerut... m 28'09 477 18'8 652 
Bulandshahr x 26'00 45'4 247 560 
Aligarh at 25°00 4871 186 545 
Agra ... ae 25 29:2 7 498 
Cawnpore iss 32 39:3 14 485 
Budaon xi 32'8 101 14 484 
Muttra ... <; 234 357 72 427 





2. Throughout the United Provinces it is both 
rainfall and irrigation, which together govern primarily 
the proportion of cultivated area, and secondarily the 
density of rural population. 

3. This part of the plain is more susceptible to the 
fluctuations of the monsoon, which have violent reactions 
especially upon the Kharif area. Most canals are for Rabi 
works and though the Kharif areas are even better protect- 
ed by wells the least disturbance of the amount and 
character of rainfall spells.conditions of shrinkage of 
cropped area and scarcity. 
| 4. As we come to Bihar, the rainfall averages 
49 inches as compared with 34 inches of the United 
Provinces. The early summer crop like the Kharif in 
United Provinces is subjected to similar fluctuations. As in 
the United Provinces immunity from famines depends in 
like manner upon the acreage under Rabi, which also has a 
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direct positive correlation with rural density. ‘The United 
Provinces mainly depend upon ‘canals and Bihar upon 
wells for the. Rabi crops. But Bihar though favoured with 
higher average and more evenly distributed rainfall is less 
adequately protected by canals, and her well-construction 
also falls much below the limit reached by the United 
Provinces especially in the eastern districts. ‘Thus the 
Tirhut division, which resembles the eastern districts of 
the United Provinces in its dependence for rice upon 
early monsoon, is .one.of the worst famine areas in India. 

5. In Bengal the rainfall averages 76°54 inches. 
But the early rainfall is not «certain. Hence density 
increases with less dependence upon the summer rice crop 
Aus, whose success depends ‘upon a favourable early 
rainfall. 

6. The delta may be divided into moribund and 
active upper and lower portions. "The great delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra has moved gradually to the 
east. The movement of the Ganges eastward is probably 
due to the denudation of trees in the hill slopes in north 
and west which caused .an early silting up of old channels, 
and also floods.  Barind, North Bengal, and  Rarh, 
Western Bengal, were settled and populated much earlier. 
Throughout a large portion of the Bengal delta the process 
of land-formation.has ended and rivers have not only ceased 
to enrich the land with annual:deposits of silt but actually 
bring:about.disease by becoming stagnant and choked with 
vegetation. When the Ganges, probably in the sixteenth 
century, quitting the Bhagirathi once started eastward, it 
may in time have successively found its main outlet 
through the channels of the Jalanghi, Mathabhanga, 
Kumar or Nobogunga and Gorai, but its advance was 
continually farther -east, leaving the off-takes to the west to 
dwindle and decay. It was through these five connecting 
links that the water of the Ganges, spreading over the delta, 
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has already raised it. ‘The process on the western side - 


and in the centre is now more or less an accomplished 
fact; on the east itis in rapid progress. ‘Thus in cen- 
traland western Bengal, such districts as those of Mur- 
shidabad, Nadia, Jessore and the Twenty-four Parganas 
have for the most part been raised above the level of 
periodical inundation by silt deposit. In Northern Bengal 
too the same process is in progress. The rivers have 
been silting up their beds, the land is water-logged 
and epidemics of malarial fever have been serious 
and prolonged. In these areas man is now fighting 

alosing battle with natural forces of deterioration 

and disease. Eastern Bengal, on the other hand, forms 

a portion of the active delta; it is a wide alluvial 
expanse of open drainage and delta-building rivers, while 
so much of the rest of the province is characterised by a 
moribund river system and an obstructed drainage. ‘Thus 
Eastern Bengal is the most populous and most productive 
portion of the Ganges Valley; it is here that we meet with 
the most thickly populated rural areas in the whole world. 
As we move further and further towards the Bay, the soil 
fertility increases due to the inundations from three 
river systems. The difference in soil types as represented 
by the old and the new alluvium and the remoteness or 
nearness from the active silt-laden rivers for the most part 
accounts for the difference between the agricultural depres- 
sion in Central and Western Bengal and the prosperity in 
Eastern Bengal. In East Bengal, not merely is the tract 
enriched by the detritus from three different river systems, 
but the average rainfall becomes heavier as we descend 
along the courses of the rivers. ‘Thus, both the double- 
cropped area and the area under Aman increase and co- 
exist with greater rural density. Practically, the whole of 


1 Vide Report of the Drainage Committee of Bengal, 1907. 
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the arable land in the districts of Bakarganj and Noakhali, 
for instance, is in winter one smiling field of Aman paddy ; 
in these districts, again, the wealth derived from orchards 
such as those of cocoanut, areca nut, etc., which grow most 
successfully in a high sandy soil, rich in salt, also con- 
tributes to high rural density, as in Cochin and Travancore. 

7. The early summer crop is most uncertain under 
monsoon conditions. The dominance of this throughout 
the entire area of the Gangetic plain spells agricultural 
insecurity. The winter crop is governed by canal irriga- 
tion in the western portion, by well-irrigation in the 
middle portion of the plain and by flood irrigation in the 
deltas. Difference of mean temperature in different 
agricultural seasons diminishes as we move from the 
continent to the sea. ‘The contrasts of cropping due to 
temperature and rainfall conditions gradually disappear, 
and we finally come across an elaborately arranged 
succession of croppings, which is responsible for phenomenal 
agricultural productivity leading to the world’s highest 
records of rural density. 

8. The maturity of the plain leaves its impress 
upon both the nature and the rotation of crops. The 
old alluvial soils naturally have to depend upon the 
artificial supply of manures to maintain their fertility, 
while the new alluvial soils are periodically replenished 
by silt deposits from the overflowing rivers. Given arti- 
ficial manuring and irrigation, the standard of farming is, 
generally speaking, much higher and the cropping more 
variegated in the old alluvium than in the new. As we 
approach the delta fringes manure plays a decreasing 
réle in farming till we reach areas where the value 
of any given field is determined not so much by the 
soil but by the depth of the water which stands on it 
during the rainy season. Secondly,in the tract covered by 
the new alluvium, the periodical deposits of river silt 
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maintain a perfectly level surface adapted for rice cultiva- 
tion. The surface of the old alluvium, on the other hand, 
is broken by the corroding action of the rivers and of 
surface drainage, and the level of the country rises and 
falls in parallel waves at right angles to the watershed, 
the crest of each wave lying between two rivers. Rice 
cultivation here is carried on by building an elaborate 
system of low embankments or small terraces which hold 
up the rain-water for irrigation. Where this is impos- 
sible or uneconomical, wheat, gram and millets supersede 
rice. 'Thirdly,even in the delta the distinction between 
the old and the new alluvial soils is discernible. In less 
recent alluvial areas in Bengal the land ‘surface is uneven 
and broken by ridges. 
Large bunds or tanks made on the slopes of undulat- 
- ing country to hold water for rice irrigation were as 
numerous in the past in Western Bengalasthese are 
to-day in Agra or Bundelkhand. Here also the problem 
of soil-erosion due to the destruction of widespread Sal 
forests, with its concomitants of increase of aridity and 
floods, has arisen. Due ‘to soil-erosion in wide areas in 
Western Bengal, water which :should have percolated 
‘gradually through the soil of the upper slopes is no longer 
available, and thus:on:account of lack of sufficient moisture 
the rice crops in the lower slopes suffer. Moreover, floods 
recur more often causing serious damage in the lower 
reaches of the rivers. It would appear that on account 
of rapid expansion of population in :the middle and upper 
Ganges valley ithe Bengal delta has become crowded 
prematurely. Many of the remedial measures ‘which are 
now proposed seek to remedy the natural effects of human 
expansion in the jungle near the source of the rivers as 
well as natural interference with the wayward and 
devastating action of the deltaic rivers. Thus as popula- 
tion multiplies and ascends the plateaux and hill-slopes 
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deforestation proceeds and protective measures are called 
for so as to prevent or retard floods. As it intrudes upon 
the Sundarbuns, the jungle which formerly had acted 
as an effective barrier against destructive sea-waves is 
cut down leaving man and his village entirely at the 
mercy of storms. Lastly, a systematic flood and flush 
process, bonificiazione, is recommended, as in Italy, in 
areas where the conditions are now such that left to itself 
the river will spill over the banks even in moderate 
floods. This system has been recommended for a very 
large area in Midnapore, as also some areas in Burdwan 
and Hughly districts.! The destruction of the Sal forest, 
soil-erosion as well as construction of embankments 
have all contributed to upset the hydrographical equili- 
brium; and this has reacted unfavourably especially on 
Western Bengal. By the sixtcenth century Western Bengal 
had already possessed a dense population and there 
has been since an enormous expansion of population. 
This has made the process of an artificial interference 
with the river system of the delta imevitable leaving the 
legacy of decline of fertility, water-logging, decline of 
rivers, fever, etc. 

What rainfall is best suited to the conditions of 
agriculture in the wet and dry low-latitudes climate, where 
an aquatic plant like rice has been adapted in its innumer- 
able varieties to the conditions of moderate and excessive 
rainfall, raises a very interesting problem. We take first 
the eastern deltaic region where rainfall is heaviest and 
rice is mostly grown as the mainstay of an abnormally 
dense population. : 








' Royal Commission of Agriculture in India, Evidence, 
Vol. IV, p. 82. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CULTI- 
Districts arranged VABLE AREA. 


in the order of Density. Rainfall. me ee | 





diminishing : 
: Net cultiv-| Double 
rainfall. ated: cropped. 
Jalpaiguri EA 319 142 61'5 105 
Noakhali Re 972 114 87°0 319 
Chittagong  ... 645 113 852 82 
Bakarganj te 752 89 88'3 147 
Mymensingh ... 776 88 86'5 26 2 
Rangpur 22010858770 80 727 52 
Dacca = 1,148 75 94°] 20 1 
Faridpur Ba 947 73 97°9 148 
Dinajpur ies 432 71 650 E 
Bogra E 760 66 617 32 1 
24-Parganas ... 541 63 597 101 
Murshidabad ... 595 55 4475 152 
Nadia a 535 55 44°7 17:1 





The conditions are complicated by the fact that it is 
in the inundated alluvial tracts that we find a heavy 
rainfall It appears, however, that a rainfall above 120 
inches may be considered as excessive under the conditions 
of wet-crop cultivation in the region of the Ganges delta. 
An average precipitation of 70 inches to 90 inches and 
high relative humidity during the rainy season are here 
most favourable for the cultivation of rice and jute. A 
rainfall below 70 inches is accompanied by a relative 
diminution of the area under cultivation and under more 
than one crop and hence of rural density. In the region 
of the upper Ganges plain rainfall will be considered 
insufficient when it falls below 30 inches. A deficiency 
below this limit cannot be compensated by irrigation 
however extended it might be. 

We proceed to classify the ecological areas of the 
Gangetic plain and show their relation to the proportion 
of cropped area and the distribution of rural density. 
Each ecological area has, for a given state of the arts of 
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agriculture, a more or less definite population capacity 
and also what Aurousseau has called an "expansion 
ratio,” ie,the percentage which the present population 
bears to the maximum population that the ecological area 
can support. It is taken for granted that the standard of 
living also remains the same, however that might be 
expressed.’ It is only in the active deltaic region of the 
Ganges valley that at present the " expansion ratio" is 
positive. In the other four ecological areas the index 
shows the degree to which the population capacity has 
already been over-stepped. Optimum density would 
represent the index at which the area may support the 
density under “optimum conditions,” however these might 
be expressed. ‘The table is supported not only by a priori 
probability but also by a wide range of agricultural data 
such as rainfall, irrigation, cropping, etc., as well as vital 
statistics.? 


Ecological Areas in the Ganges Plain. 
































= = 5 ws On 
Warm Temperate = = b oco9|?^3 |, 9 
Climate. ec a £~ a E | P o Bu 5 
5 68/88 | तट d 8e 3:3 as 
x E ६.8 1 65188255६2 | s 
इ 8. इ Beles lec BS RE 
Wet and Dry Low S= | :3: GiS Bs o2 Sg cog 
hi va £ 55 fA |S 
Latitude. a o“ < A to ^ eR 
Inches|Inches | 
The Upper Ganges Plain 
(Western) ... 60 | 45 30 | 78°F | 100| 600 200 | 400 
The Middle Ganges Plain 
(Centra))  ... 66 | 38 30 75°F 90 | 550 | 250 | 350 
The Middle Ganges Plain 
Eastern (including Bihar) 70 | 60 45 | 68°F | 110| 650! 300 | 100 
Moribund Delta .. | 100 6ō 60 | 63°F 60 | 550 | 250 | 300 
Active Delta ... 15 | 101 80 see 52°F | 190! 875 | 1000 |2000 














' M. Aurousseau: Geographical Review, XIII, April 1923. 
* A. B. Wolfe: The Population Problem, Ibid., December 
1928. ; 

F. 55 
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The above may be contrasted with | the following 
scale; which is related mainly to the conditions of cultiva- 
tion of the cereal foods of Western civilisation and is 
based on stüdies of the distribution of cultivated land.! 
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Rainfall. 
Excessive. Insufficient. 
Cool temperate lands .. 40 inches 8 inches 
Warm temperate lands O e LZ 
Hot temperate lands 31180 55% 18 y 
We give below a table which shows the distribution 
of the world’s rainfall. 
Under 20 inches. 20-40 Over 40 
| inches. inches. 
Africa 4. 54 per cent largely 
hot .. 18 percent 28 percent 
— Asia .. .67 per cent largely 
cool oo ÉL 5 oS ioc 
North America 52 per cent SOUS er 18. + we 
Europe 4. xr uk SRT 
South America 16 , dc / mom 
OLIM ATE 
Ee tem- | 
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Low Latitude | Region |Exces| Insufi- | Index of | Mean annual | Density. 
sive: | cient. | Aridity. | Range of 


Temper 
Desert - cena 10" | 850 10 E à ; Ve 
eck 001". ` 2-60 
Semi-arid  ... ae UL Rs 15" | 10६ 
land. o 15 89" 8. 100-150 
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^ awcett: On the Distribution of Population Over the 
aud, The Sociological Review, April 1925. 
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_~ INTUITION IN KANT'S PHILOSOPHY — 
+ OF RELIGION 
Kant is generally regarded as an advocate of rationalism ^ ^ 
| in- Western Philosophy. His fundamental aim was to lead 
philosophy into the safe road of science. He inquired into ~ B 
the possibility of philosophy as a science with the intention = 
of formulating its conditions. In the actual development of | E o o 3 
his philosophy, however, we see how Kant is obliged to sur- | E 
render his extreme rationalism and.resort to truths known by BERN 
intuition. In this paper I shall endeavour to discuss some — = v x a 
aspects of Kant’s philosophy of religion with a view to exhi- 75 
biting its intuitional character. 
KANT MO . .. 
Kant’s chief contribution to the philosophy of religion” Sec 
is his insistence on the logical indemonstrability of God. In annA 
the Critique of Pure Reason, he shows that the arguments 
employed for proving the existence of God are defective and 
lead to contradictions. Our capacities of knowledge ate = = = 
limited to the phenomenal world and if we extend the princi- = 
ples of space and time experience to 7९81070 beyondit,weare == 
betrayed into what he calls ‘the illusions of the understand- 7 DW. 
ing.” For our categories are useless until the materialis fur- — — 9 
nished by sense; and sense can never supply material adequate . E n oe 
to the requirements of the principles of speculative reason. J DRE 
God is not an object of perception or of inference and if he 
exists, his being must be apprehended in some way other than x 






























that which holds for the finite world. But unfortunately m ce 
Kant did not discuss the question of the possibility i T E 






.— different mode of apprehension for the world in its nonspatial 

and temporal character, though there are valuable suggestio! E 

_. especially in his treatment of the Ideas of Reason, the mo a ae a Se 
< problem and the teleological judgment. a n ee wee re 
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v 


haunted by the idéals of a completely integrated whole of ex- - 
perience. It seeks to bring the whole that is experienced 
whether as subject or object or as a union of both, into a form . . 
in which it could be grasped as one: Kant called the Ideas, 
after Plato, Ideas of Reason. ~ There are three Ideas of 
Reason—Soul, world in its entirety and God. They cannot be 
construed as objects of experience though they have a regula- 
tive use. They help us to organise our experience and estimate 
its worth. They prescribe the problems which the under- 
standing is called upon to solve in its search for knowledge. 
They are at the same time limiting concepts. They do not 
represent the nature of reality; for the Ideas cannot receive 
empirical verification, for everything empirical is conditioned 
and relative, and the Ideas are unconditioned and absolute. 
If we ask how such ideas arise at all, since they are in conflict 
with the content of experience, Kant answers that the under- 
standing frames these ideas by removing the conditions under 
which objects are known in experience. The Ideas express 


. the demands of the understanding, the subjective interests 


which inspire the work of understanding in organising the 
contingent facts of experience into a unified system. Their 
sole function is to regulate the work of understanding and 
they have no metaphysical significance. Science in the last 
analysis rests on a faith and a hope, the faith of reason in its 
own supremacy, the hope in the rationality of the world. 
Kant conceives of reason as the faculty by which we. 
learn about ultimate or unconditioned principles. In the 
matter of cognitive experience, these principles do not give us 
valid knowledge, since man has to depend on sense for the 
matter of knowledge and the matter actually supplied is not 
adequate to the requirements of the principles of reason. 
But reason in its practical capacity is in a better position. A 
command can be valid, even though it is not actualised in the 


world of space and time. So there is no inherent defect in 
"the unconditional validity of the principles of practical reason. 
— A deeper meaning to the Ideas of Reason is given by moral 
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life. "The fact of duty is an illustration of the kind of reality 
to which the Ideas of reason point, a reality which although 
:t has a definite content, is in no sense an object in the context 
of experience. We have an intuitive recognition of moral 
law as good in itself, not because it 1s commanded by a su- 
perior or is felt to be conducive to our happiness. The un- 
conditioned principles are admitted to be valid in the sphere 
of practical reason, even though they have not received any 
fulfilment in the world of space-time. Kant is fully alive to 
the fact that the kind of apprehension we have in the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences is not all. The moral conscious- 
ness is the point where we touch absolute reality. Conscience 
is the call of reality within the individual mind. The intuitive 
apprehension of the moral law is quite different from the logi- 
cal apprehension of any object in the space-time scheme. 

‘It is interesting to find that Kant actually assigns to 
reason in its practical aspect not merely the abstract princi- 
ple of all morality, orderliness or regulation, but also the more 
concrete principles of conduct. In the sphere of pure reason, 
Kant always insisted that the matter of experience was no less 
“necessary to knowledge than form. But he believes that in 
the sphere of practical reason, the bare, abstract formula of 
reason, the categorical imperative is sufficient by itself to 
determine the whole duty of man without any reference to 
the specific desires of human beings. We know our duty, 
according to Kant, by means of rational intuition and not by 
an intellectual calculation of results. But as a matter of fact, 

Kant is not quite consistent. The mere criterion of self- 
- consistency, which is all that the categorical imperative 
amounts to in practice, is incapable of guiding us in life. 
There is nothing theoretically inconsistent in willing universal 
destruction. If Kant thinks suicide to be wrong, it is not 
- because of its violation of the formal principle of the cate- 

gorical imperative but because of its incompatibility with cer- 


gen 


—tain ends with which the will is identified. These ends are not - 


the casual desires of the individuals, which are contingent in 
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character but the supreme ends of humanity. Clearly then, 
Kant admits that not merely general principles of morality 
but the specific duties are known by rational intuition. 


One would have expected Kant to have developed the 
implications of this mode of apprehension and applied it to 
the knowledge of God but he did not do so. God is left in a 
precarious position, as a postulate of the moral consciousness; 
God remains an ideal to be used instead of a reality to be ap- 
prehended or a person to be worshipped. God is a regulative 
conception and not an object of scientific understanding or of 
possible experience. Our knowledge of reality does not give 
us religious truth. Moral consciousness tells us of the prac- 
tical indispensableness of certain values and we have no means 
of knowing whether there is any real object possessing these 
values. If we assume God to be real it is only a case of wish 
fulfilment, however much the belief may be justified in view 
of the contingency of phenomena, the appearance of design 
in nature and the consciousness of the moral law. - 

In the Critique of Judgment, Kant urges that beliefs are 
sometimes grounded on the necessities of fecling. Our feel- 
ings also involve knowledge or discernment to some extent. 
Our feeling of the fit and the worthful in nature is a dim re- 
cognition of some ultimate background which we might term 
God. But he suggests that a higher type of mind might pos- 
sess an intuitive knowledge which would render the teleolo- 
gical judgment superfluous’. These three lines of reflection 
in Kant, Ideas of Reason, the forms of moral life and the 
notion of adaptation confirm the view that reason is in Kant 
another name for the deeper rationality or intuition. Kant 
is convinced of the reality of God for we have besides theo- 
retical reason working through categories, another source 
of apprehension which Kant traces to moral consciousness. 
We have not only an ८ priori consciousness of good and evil, 


‘Schelling used the Kantian suggestion that our aesthetic sense may 
contain a perception of the ultimate truth of things and art may be the 


organon of philosophy. 


om 
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but also that of the unconditioned. ‘They issue from the 
soul’s own deepest source of knowledge. 

Reason, theoretical and practical, nay, our whole nature 
constrains us. If we do not believe in God, we will be proving 
false to the deepest in us. Kant proves that God is the 
reality with which the mind of man at its deepest is in com- 
munion though no object is present in phenomenal experience 


adequate to it. The self-evidencing and underivative char- . 


acter of intuitions is the lesson of Kant's philosophy, though 
he was himself not conscious of it. Kant thinks that intui- 
tive understanding is a prerogative of God and not a posses- 
sion of the human spirit. Such a misconception is traceable 
to the arbitrary limits he imposed on human knowledge. For 
him it is always conditioned by the senses apart from which 
we have no faculty of intuition or direct perception. Our 
perceptions are always sensible and our understanding deals 
with general notions and is not therefore. intuitive. Kant 
conceives the possibility of an intuitive understanding. In 
his Dissertation he says, “The intuitive power of our mind is 
always passive; and is only possible so far as some object can 
affect our senses. But the intuitive power of God, which is 
not the effects of objects but their cause, since it is indepen- 
dent of them, is their archetype and hence is completely in- 
tellectual?. If Kant denied this privilege of intuitive under- 
standing to man, it is due to his intellectualism which isa 
sheer misfortune. ‘Though he draws a distinction between 
theoretical and practical reason, even the latter is for him in- 
tellectual. "Virtue is not virtue, if it is accompanied by a 
thrill for the act. He arbitrarily separated thought from 
feeling and the other sides of man's psychical nature and 
would not realise that the mind as a whole can know things 
which are beyond the ken of mere intellect. If we follow 
the spirit of Kant's work, we will see that it is quite friendly 
to the hypothesis of intuition as the primary source of our 
highest knowledge. If we depend on sense date and logical 


"Webb: Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (1926) p. 44. 
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proof, we cannot account for the laws of substance and causa- 
tion, for experience itself is based on these and has no mean- 
ing if they are not presupposed. The method of proof is 
‘of no avail since first principles are unprovable*. By a criti- 
cism of reason Kant shows that we possess independent of all 
experience, 1.९., 4 priori, a knowledge of certain first princi- 
ples. The certainty of mathematics and natural science is 
due to the contributions made by pure reason. The categories 
themselves are various forms of the one fundamental idea of 
the mind, the idea of universal unity and necessity. 
They are individual determinations of the fundamental 
knowledge of the necessity and unity of all that is. This 
knowledge is something most immediate and most profound. 

t is this that is the real basis of Kant's criticism and not what 
exhibited as the proof in the transcendental deduction of the 
tegories. The categories are only the extensions of the one | | 
ndamental idea of the unity and interconnection of things | 
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the universe. It is because Hume denied any other kind 
of knowledge than that derived from perception or proof, 
that his system ended in scepticism, while Kant assumes that, 
independent of all experience, from ourselves alone, we know 
the fundamental condition of all being. 

Unfortunately, Kant believes that since this knowledge 
is altogether a priori, it is true only of objects as known and 
not of objects as they are. "Things in themselves are j 
by us only in so far as they ‘affect’ us. ‘The picture of the 
universe shaped by the categories has no claim to objectivity. 
Kant is inconsistent on this point, for the ‘ideal’ category of 
causality is applied to the thing in itself where it is conceived 3 
as causing our perceptions. He overlooks the natural self- 
confidence of reason that it knows things as they are in sense 
perceptions. Unity and interconnection are true of the ob- 
jective world itself. No scepticism can really shake this con- 
wiction. What we know is not an illusion arising from our 

own subjectivity. It is the appearance for us ofthingsthem- - 


"Critique of Pure Reason, Second Ed. Introduction. 
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selves. Only we see then under limitations. Our knowledge 
is valid though within limits. Unless we become aware of the 
limitations we cannot correct them. 

Again, while Kant tells us that nature is a construction 
of our minds in the sense that the categories synthesise the 
multiplicity of sense, he did not ask how our a priori forms 
happen to suit sense-material. Unless both the self with its 
categories and the non-self of nature have a common source, 
unless there is unity between our thought and the nature of 
things, this adaptation is inexplicable. 

Kant’s view of the Ideas of Reason is somewhat inade- 
quate and defective. While the categories of the understand- 
ing are certain a prior conceptions without which there could 
be no experience or knowledge of sensible phenomena, the 
Ideas of Reason guide and inspire human thought by prescrib- 
ing to it the goal to which experience must approximate, if it 
is true to itself. The effort of intellect to systematise know- 
ledge is guided by the Ideas of Reason. ‘There are no objects 
in the empirical world answering to them; they therefore re- 
main unaccomplished. Yet we are called upon to act as if 
there were such objects; otherwise our life would come to 
naught. While the categories of the understanding are 
necessary, if we are to have any knowledge at all, the Ideas of 
reason are necessary if our knowledge is to attain a completely 
systematic character. The Ideas are for Kant not central 
truths but future possibilities. The difficulties of Kant’s 
system are due to his inadequate perception of the power of 
the human mind to pass beyond the distinctions of the under- 
standing to the unity that underlies them. The form of 
understanding with the abstractions they involve may fail 
to give us the truth of things but it is possible to interpret 
these ‘Ideas’ not as Kant does, as regulative principles bereft 
of any substantiality but as Plato did, as the underlying basis 
of the whole structure of knowledge, not only constitutive 
but also productive. ‘The concepts of the understanding may 
be abstract and partial; but the Ideas may be the reality. We 
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do not derive the Idea of the unconditioned from the condi- 
tioned by the elimination of the conditions, as Kant often sug- 
gests, but we start with the unconditioned. All conscious- 
ness is consciousness of a whole which precedes and conditions 
its parts. We cannot be conscious of a limit unless we are 
conscious of what is beyond the limit. That which is alto- 
gether limited or finite cannot know itself as limited or finite. 
The Idea of the unconditioned is distinct in nature from all 
other concepts and so cannot be derived from them. It is a 
pure a priori Idea of reason. If Kant regards the world of ex- 
perience as limited and phenomenal, it is because it falls short 
of the ideal demands of pure reason. Besides, the Ideas of 
reason are to some extent realised in the world of experience. 
The beauty and sublimity of nature and the purposiveness 
exhibited in living organisms suggest the conformity of nature 
as a whole to the ends of reason. We are able to judge em- 
pirical truth by the standards of reason. If these ideas help 
us to organise experience and test the value of concepts, if 
they control and regulate our thought about the world, surely 
they possess the highest kind of reality and the world of ex- 
perience which never realises it falls short of it*. If inclu- 
siveness and coherence are substituted for correspondence 
with an external given object as the test of truth, it is to no 
small extent due to the understanding of the implications of 
Kant’s theory of the Ideas of Reason. These Ideas of Reason 
‘On this view, Kant is in agreement with Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
As he himself expresses it, “(For Plato) Ideas are the archetypes of thc 
things themselves and not, like the categories, merely keys to possible 
experiences. In his view they issued from the Supreme Reason and from 
that source have come to be shared in by human Reason...... He very 
well realised that our faculty of knowledge feels a much higher need than 
merely to spell out appearances according to a synthetic unity, in order 
to read them as experience. He knew that our Reason naturally exalts 
itself to forms of knowledge which so far transcend the bounds of expe- 
rience that no given empirical object can ever coincide with them, but 
which must none the less be recognised as having their own reality and 
which are by no means mere fictions of the brain.” Norman Kemp 
Smith: A commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 2nd Ed. (1925) 
pP. 447. 
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may be greater realities than the facts obvious to the outer 
senses and the intellect. Instead of assuming that Ideas are 
only pale reflections of the forms which they so much exceed, 
we may take the facts as partial representations of the reality 
which they reveal. Reason is, for Kant, the faculty by which 
we become conscious of the ultimate or unconditioned princi- 
ples. It is different from understanding in the empirical 
sense. For the empirical understanding, the Ideas of Reason 
are only ideas, demands for an unconditicned which in Kant’s 
view can never be given, though there is an unceasing effort 
on the part of thought to reach a fuller comprehension of 
conditions. But reason is not a faculty co-ordinate with 
others. It is the whole mind in action, the indivisible root 
from which all other faculties arise. ‘To say that the Idea of 
God is a product of reason is to say that it is the outcome of 
the deepest life in man, the reaction of the whole nature of 
personality to the nature of the real. God is the answer 
which the full being of man utters when it presses against 
the whole nature of personality to the nature of the real. 
If the faculty of reason gives us the notion of a world 
higher than the phenomenal, something that is not the effect 
of any cause but the ultimate cause of all effects and if it 
shapes this notion into the Ideas of God, freedom and immor- 
tality, it means that these Ideas are worked into the very 
structure of the mind. ‘They are not subjective fancies or 
even ethical postulates but the necessary fruits of the mind 
issuing from its most vital springs. They are not objects of 
logical knowledge but are intuited certainties. Kant’s suc- 
cessors realise that the true or the objective is what thought 
is compelled to think by its own nature. Whatever we are 
constrained to think is real. When Hegel said the real is the 
rational, he is taking this important truth. Only his reason 
is not what Kant meant by it, the faculty which gives the un- 
conditioned principles both theoretical and practical. God 
is not real, if the real is identified with the actual in space and 
time but he is real if the real means that which thought is 
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obliged to assume as the operative principle in all existent 
mind as well as its objects drawing them together into a satis- 
fying universe. Both God and the moral law belong to the 
same region of certainty though they are not observed facts. 
When Kant criticises the proofs of God that the existence of 
a thing cannot be got from its idea (ontological argument), 
that necessity can never be derived from the accidental 
(cosmological argument), that the physico-theological proof 
retreats on the other two, he means that we cannot prove the 
reality of God. The highest idea is not derived from sense or 
proved by logic but is founded in the secret places of the soul 
and its validity is self-established by reason of the soul’s trust 
in itself. ; 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN 











THE VEDA AND ITS INTERPRETATIONS 
I 


The Veda is the oldest book of the Aryans, or rather, as 
recent linguistic researches have amply shown, of the Aryo- 
Dravidian race. Moreover, it commands the allegiance not 
only of the followers of the Brahmana religion, but even of 
the founders of the Jaina and Bauddha religions who appealed 
constantly to the Veda as an authority, and in propagating 
their reforms argued that the Brahmanas of their day had 
ceased to be Brahmanas and their Veda was not the original 
Veda’, évidently meaning by the latter expression the religious 
ideas which may be supposed to be the germs from which 
sprang the religion and philosophy of the Vedanta, that is, 
the Siddhanta of the Veda. In later times even when a 
particular Hindu creed had sailed far into the open seas cut- 
ting off its original moorings, it still carried on its voyage 
under the flag of the Veda. It is, therefore, no exaggeration 
to say, using the language of Byron in a different context, 
that “all thoughts”, all emotions, “whatever stirs” the Hindu 
religious mind—and I include in the term Hindu Jaina, 
Bauddha and Sikh also, which I can legitimately do—“all 
are but ministers" of Veda and "feed its sacred flame.” 


The Mimansakas distinguish between S'abda and virtually 
dhvani: the former, according to them, being eternal, occa- 
sionally bursting forth (Sphota) in the form of dhvani or 
audible sound. The former some (e.g., the Vedantins) would 
regard as jana (thought) rather than asS'abda (sound), but 
the close association of thought and language is responsible 
for the Miminsaka’s use of the term abda, which has its 


'Sonadanda Sutta and Tevijja Sutta (Buddhist); Uttaradhyayana, 


Sect. XXV (Jaina). 
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analogue in the Greek word Logos’ and its earliest synonym 
Brahman, a word. 


The Veda is something deeper than the particular ar- 
rangement of sounds (Sabdanupürvi) which has descended 
from generation to generation ‘ringing down the grooves of 
time',—with all those wonderful and elaborate devices for 
preserving the purity of the original text, which are called 
krama, jata and ghana. ‘That ‘Veda’ in its original import 
is not word but thought is borne out by the evidence of the 
root from which it is derived®. It comes from the root vid 
—to know, so that Veda—knowledge. Moreover it is ob- 
vious that God could not have created the world out of 
‘sound’, as we ordinarily understand the word; he could have 
created it only out of his ‘thought’ or ‘idea’. ‘Veda’ there- 
fore, clearly means ‘thought’ or ‘idea’. It is curious that the 
word ‘idea’ also is derived from Lat. Videre to know, which is 
allied to vid of ‘Veda’. Even this rendering, Veda—know- 
ledge or thought is not adequate. For, Sanskrit vid is allied 
to Lat.. Videre—to see, and therefore properly rendered, 
‘Veda’ means vision”, and quite appropriately the great men 
who had this vision were called rsis’ or ‘seers’. It is plain that 
God, who is the source of this ‘vision’, being spirit, his utter- 
ance must be spiritual, and not physical. That is to say, God 
has not spoken to the seers in the manner you speak to me 
or I to you: He, the Supreme Spirit, has spoken to them 


"Both these terms signify word as well as eternal thought. Skt. 


Brahman from (Vg secondary root from VFA —Lat. Verbum— 
Germ. Wort). 


"As late an expositor as Sayana begins his Bhasya with the prayer 


यस्य निःश्वसितं वेदा ये चेदेभ्योऽखिळं जगत्‌ । 
fan तमहं चन्दे चिरतीर्थमददेश्वरम्‌॥ 


A later synonym of Veda, vision, is Sruti, hearing. No wonder 
that the Jatter word came into use when the vision of ‘Truth had become 
somewhat dim, and the theory of verbal inspiration had made its 
appearance. But whatever the metaphor, whether it be one of light or 
of sound, or any other, it is after all a figure of speech, the revelation 
being spiritual, Truth being neither light nor sound—but Spirit. 
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spiritually, that is, in the inwardness of their spirit, and not 
to their external senses. This is what we call Inspiration’. 
Now what could be more sacred than the words in which 
the Inspiration found its first utterance, its first medium 
of expression? Hence there is no wonder that the utterance 
has been treasured as the voice of God by the Hindus’. 

This theory of verbal inspiration has led to a certain ex- 
travagance which we may here note. ४६509, the author 
of the Nirukta, has placed on record the opinion of one 
Kautsa, according to whom “ अनर्थेका Wes: "— 75e 
mantras bad no artha” Now what is meant by this proposi- 
tion? Orientalists of the West, and following them some 
of our Indian scholars also, have understood it in the sense 
that the Vedic texts conveyed no meaning, and on this they 
have based a conclusion that by the time of Kautsa, and 
therefore a fortiori that of Yaska, the Veda had become un- 
intelligible, and consequently the date of Yaska must be taken 
to be far removed from that of the Veda. . The proposition 
regarding the distance of time between the Veda and the 
Nirukta is in itself sound, but is deduced from a wrong pre- 
mise. It is a wrong idea that the words of the Veda 
were unintelligible to Kautsa. For, as Yaska has pointed 
out the Vedic vocabulary was the same as that used 
in the current language (“इाष्द्सामान्यात्‌ ). This is true, 
at least, of a large bulk of the Vedic words. Even Kautsa, 

‘Later generations have pictured the Divine Spirit as imparting the 
Veda to the rsis in four forms—the Rk, Yajus, Saman and Atharvan— 
corresponding to the functions of the sacrificial priests who were of four 
classes, the Hotr, the Adhvaryu, the Udgatr and the Brahman 
( 'चातुहीत्रविवक्षया —the Bhagavata). Surely, these did not flow physically 
from the four physical mouths of Brahma. The whole is a picture of 
art and is to be understood as an artistic truth. Be it noted that the 


pictures which a 90९०5 imagination bodies forth are not less real than 
our physical world, but only differently real. 


Tradition has included in this treasure not the Samhita only, but 
also the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, wherein we see the recognition 
of religion as Bhakti, Karma and Jnana, corresponding to the expression 
of the human mind as intellect, will and emotion, which constitute the 


whole man. 
E » 





_ "Live in this way and avoid living in that."—L. P. Jacks. 
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according to Yaska’s record, mentions only half a dozen 
words of the Vedic language which were unintelligible, while 
thousands could be understood perfectly well. In regard to 
those which still remain unintelligible, Yaska observes that 
४ जैष स्थाणोरपराधो यदेनमन्धो न प्यति ।? 
“it is no fault of the post that a blind man does not see it”; 
that is to say, if a word is unintelligible, it does not prove 
that in reality it has no meaning. The fact of the matter 
is that Kautsa evidently belonged to that particular school 
of Yajüikas who had already begun to make a fetish of the 
Vedic words. According to them, these had a magic value 
and not a thought-value, so that even though the words were 
intelligible they were not meant to be interpreted but only 
to be used as magic? formulae in the performance of a sacri- 
fice. In other words, the position taken up by the school 
of Kautsa does not mean that Vedic exegesis is impossible, it 
only means that it is useless. This extreme position which 
reduces religion.to magic is an exaggeration of a perfectly 
arguable thesis which has been later formulated in the Pürva- 


mimánsa Sūtra “ आम्नायस्य कियार्थत्वादानर्थेक्यमतद्र्थानाम्‌ " 


(P.M. Sutra, I, ii, 1) which declares that the central teach- 


ing of the Veda is not "Know" but “Do”, not Truth but 
“Act” not philosophy or love of God, but ritualism. ‘This 


is far from saying that Vedic words convey no meaning. 


णू here use the word “magic” not in the sense in which some of the 
practices of the Atharva Veda were magic, but as indicating the real 
nature of every sacrifice in which the sacrificial formula is supposed to 
carry no meaning but only efficacy. ; 


"Compare the doctrine of modern Pragmatism and recall Carlyle's 
characteristic remark that the Universe is an infinite conjugation of 
the verb “to do” in a passage of his "French Revolution". 


“Then it was that, it flashed upon me with the force of a revelation 
that all philosophies and sciences, without, exception—both those I agreed 
with and those I disagreed with—were injunctions to live in a = 
way and avoid living in other ways. ‘They all came to their spearpoint, 
so to speak, in some kind of injunction. ‘They were all disguised impera- 
tives. Behind the information was the command which took the form, 
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A rich heritage of Vedic exegesis had come down to 
Yaska from the most ancient times, which though contain- 
ing a few counterfeit coins was on the whole trustworthy. 
This is significantly borne out by meanings given in the 
Nighantu of certain Vedic words. For example, the word 
aaa Lat. domus, a house, is listed as a synonym of 
Zg , thus carrying a meaning to which not the slightest 
clue is to be found in later Sanskrit, and yet it is perfectly 
correct. Similarly the word अपस्‌ Latin opus, work, which 
is given asa synonym of qaqa. This clearly shows that 
the tradition of Vedic exegesis which came down to Yaska 
had preserved the meanings not only of the Vedic words 
which continued to be used in later Sanskrit, but even of 
those Vedic words which were the common property of the 
Aryans before their separation into different groups but had 
ceased to be employed during later stages of the Sanskrit 
language. The tradition of the Vedic exegesis goes down to 
Saiyana whom Max Müller rightly calls ‘the blind man’s 
stick’ in treading the path of Vedic interpretation. No 
sober scholar will therefore take up the cry “Los Von Sayana" 
“Down with Sayana", though we may for good reasons differ 
from him here and there. Lately a few commentaries earlier 
than Sayana's have been discovered, so that it may safely be 
presumed that a tradition of Vedic interpretation was not 
extinct in the time of Sayana. ‘The tradition, however, was 
coloured by the ideas of the Sacrifice, since the class in which 
the Vedic learning was particularly preserved was that of 
ritualists. Accordingly Sayana sometimes passes over the 
broad spiritual sense of a word even when it is the obvious 
sense and takes it to convey a narrow ritualistic meaning. 
For example, words which clearly signify “ideas” or 
“thoughts” are often rendered by him as “‘sacrificial rites”. 
No doubt, when the sacrificial rites were only an out- 
ward expression of the inward ideas or thought, such 
a rendering would not have been far from truth. But after 
the two had fallen asunder it would be misleading to take 
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the words as denoting only the outer shell. But those modern 
Orientalists who decry Sàyana do it on a different ground. 
They contend that Sayana knew nothing of the other Aryan 
languages, such as, Greek, Latin, Zend, etc., which throw 
considerable light on the meaning of Vedic words, and this 
was a serious disqualification in one who undertook to inter- 
pret them. This contention is no doubt somewhat weighty, 
but its weight is largely counterbalanced by the fact that 
most of the Vedic hymns were composed in India long after 
the break up of the Aryan race into distinct peoples, and 
consequently the original meanings of the Aryan words 
which occur in the Veda must have undergone considerable 
change by the time they came to be used there. Sayana's 
interpretations, which are presumably based upon tradition 
are, therefore, not to be set aside lightly. In doing so 
Oriental scholars have often gone wrong not only in inter- 
preting a Vedic text, but even in understanding Sayana's com- 
mentary. I will give an example of the latter. Much 
ridicule has been poured over Sayana for his alleged failure 
to see that the word ‘कस्मै? in 'कस्मै देवाय हविषा विधेम! 
in the famous “Whoish” Hymn of the Rg-Veda Samhita 
means "to whom?" and not "to Prajapati". But the great 
Oriental scholar has not cared to investigate the further ques- 
tion: How did ‘į’ come to mean प्रजापति as it un- 
doubtedly did at a later date? The passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, where the question is asked and answered, is not 
unknown to the Orientalist, but it is philosophy, and the 
Orientalist has nothing to do with philosophy of which the 
Vedic Aryans were supposed to be innocent! But see what 
amount of philosophy this philosophical tabloid, the little 
word ‘क’ contains. In this connection the Aitareya Brahman 


‘As against Max Müller, Bloomfield holds that ‘the Rig Veda ought 


to be looked upon as made for the ritual, not the ritual regarded as 
ancillary to the Rig Veda’, ‘that not a single Vedic hymn was ever com- 
posed without reference to ritual application". 'This is a remark intended 
only to deny all spiritual worth to the Veda. 
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relates how once upon a time Indra approached Prajapati and 
said, "Give me thy greatness”, whereupon Prajapati answered, 
“Who shall I be without the greatness?” and thereupon Indra 
observed, “Since thou saidst ‘who (कः) shall I be?’ thou shalt 
be ‘Who’ (कः) .” This legend means that God bereft of 
qualities (nirguna Brahma) is an absolute "कः! —X, the Un- 
known, who is elsewhere called in the Rk Samhita 'संप्रश्ञ४' the 
Great Question. Sayana refers to this very fact when he 
says “कि शाब्दों 5निशोतस्वरूपध्वात्‌ प्रजापतोवतेते”? 
II 


What is difficult is not the interpretation of Vedic 
words, but the understanding of the true nature of Vedic 
deities. For the latter, tradition is less reliable, since reli- 
gious ideas change more quickly than meanings of words. 
Besides, they vary largely among different members of a com- 
munity, unlike words, which are mostly used in the same sense 
by the whole community. We are, therefore, not surprised 
when we find Yaska noting a large diversity of views regard- 
ing the nature of Vedic gods. First, there was the school of the 
Yajüikas or Ritualists. According to them, there was a diety 
corresponding to each formula of sacrificial offering whose 
reality may be said to be bound up with the formula itself 
and is not an object of independent thought or devotion. 
Next, there was the school of the Aitihasikas, who believed 
in the historicity ( इति+ह+आख —“so it was") or real 
existence of the different deities, a view which leaves scope 
for investigation into the nature of these deities and for pure 
devotion to them. ‘Then, again, there was the school of the 
Nariruktas or Etymologists. They saw gods (from देव from 
faq to shine) in the light of Nature, and divided them into 
three groups, (1) the terrestrial, (2) the atmospheric and 
(3) the celestial. Each of the groups really consisted of dif- 
ferent names of a single deity, so that the deities were only 
three,—A gni, the god revealed in fire or light which we see on 
the earth, (2) Indra or Vàyu, the god of lightning that flashes 
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in the sky; and (3) Sürya, the Sun-god in the distant 
heaven’. Yaska, accordingly discusses the problem of Poly- 
theism in the Veda, and on behalf of the Nairuktas he says: 
“ताखा माहाभाग्यादेकेकस्या अपि बहूनि नामधेयानि भवन्ति” Le. 
“Owing to their greatness, each one of the gods possesses many 
names”, and as an example he cites the case of a single priest 
appearing as hotr, adhvaryu, udgatr and brahman at a certain 
sacrifice. Another interesting analogy which he gives is 
४ नरराष्ट्रमिवर —that is, “just as individually men are many 
and yet in their corporate capacity they are one State, so 
also the gods are atonce one and many". Thus, according 
to the Nairukta school, although many names of gods occur 
in the Veda, there are really only three gods corresponding 
to the three lights of the Universe, the terrestrial, the atmos- 
pheric and the celestial, and the different names of the gods, 
taken etymologically, point to certain operations and pheno- 
mena of Nature. It should be noted that the Nairuktas 
reduced the multiplicity of the Vedic gods to three gods, and 
although the illustrations which they gave were intended to 
apply to each of the three, logically the argument goes further 
and supplies sufficient reason for reducing the whole pan- 
theon to one God. Accordingly we find Yaska noting the 
opinion of the “Adhyatmavids” or Vedantin philosophers who 


held: “माहाभाग्याददेबताया एक आत्मा बहुधा स्तूयते | पकस्यात्मनोऽन्ये 
देवाः प्रत्यद्ञानि Werl i.e., “There is but one Spirit—God—who 


"I have introduced the word “god” deliberately in explaining the 
three terms, because I want it to be clearly understood that according to 
the Nairuktas, the physical phenomena themselves were not the deities, 
but only the media of their manifestation. We cannot therefore call 
them “physiologists” in religion, except with reference to these media. 
It should be noted here that the Nairuktas were etymologists primarily, 
and there was no necessary connection between their method of inter- 
pretation which was etymological, and their theory of three gods which 
was just a halting place in the journey to monotheism. It was, therefore, 
open to them to advance further and endorse the doctrine of one God. 


"This doctrine of unity-in-difference is the germ of what is known 
in later Vedanta as the doctrine of Bhedabheda leading ‘up e Sankara's 
real abbeda-in-unreal-bbeda, and Gaudapida’s bheda-‘ajativada’. 
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owing to his greatness is glorified in many forms. Other 
gods are the several limbs of the One Spirit.” 


We have thus traced the progress of the concept of 
God from the Yajüikas to the Adhyatmavids, wherein we 
found that the former were polytheistic ritualists whose 
religion came to border on magic. But in justice to the class, 
or what was probably a section of the class, we must hasten 
to add that in regard to the problem of the deity of the 
mantras which contained no direct mention of or even an 
indirect clue to their god, i.e., what are called “अनादिश्देवता 
mes’? the Yajnikas held that the diety of such mantras was 
Prajapati. ‘This at once changes the whole aspect of the reli- 
gion of the Yajnhikas, which in that case is no longer absolute 
polytheism, but ritualitsic Polytheism combined with philo- 
sophic monotheism. This must be supposed to be the religion 
of the original Yajfiikas who had not become ‘fire-dried”™ 
or to vary the metaphor, ‘smoke-bedimmed” ecclasiastics of a 
later age. The opinion of the Nairuktas in regard to such 
mantras was that they were ‘बास’ —a word whose meaning 
has been variously understood. It is sometimes taken to mean 
the hymns which glorify men. But obviously this cannot 
have been the sense in the present context. For, if men are 
to be glorified they must be named, if hero-worship is to 
have any use. But the word may well point to the religion 
of Humanity (जराणां wae: नारम्‌) the solidarity of 
mankind being already a creed of the age as we see from the 
evidence of the Purusa-Sükta. (Rg. X, 90). 'The word 
‘actata’ has been also understood to mean “अझि’ or “यज्ञ? 
and thelatter has been explained by the commentator 
as ‘fm? . In that case, the word will refer to Fire- 
worship or Sun-worship, both of which were well-known 
forms of worship in the Vedic and Avestic religions, or 
perhaps even in the pre-Vedic and pre-Avestic religion". 


“To adopt the famous expression of Lord Morley's with a variation. 
"ARTT: —(Bhagavata). 
? ८ तानि धर्माणि प्रथमानि आसन”! (—Pur. Siikta, Rg. X, 90). 
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The Nairuktas who were etymologists clearly perceived 
that names of the Vedic deities denoted certain phenomena, 
forces and aspects of Nature. Consequently they held that 
many of the myths in the Veda were Nature-myths. One in- 
teresting myth to which Yaska refers is that of the battle of 
Vrtra and Indra—which the Nairuktas interpret as a poeti- 
cal representation of the phenomenon of rain, when Indra 
with his thunderbolt—the lightning—smites down Vrttra 
who is the cloud of drought which holds up the water of the 
sky. “तत्को ga: ? मेव इति नैठक्ताः अपां च ज्योतिषां च मिश्रोभावकमेणो 
que जाथते | तत्रोपमाथन युद्धवर्णा "ated Many modern Orien- 
talists have interpreted the myth as a storm-myth or a dawn- 
myth. Another class of myths which is read into the 
Veda by some scholars, who are too familiar with Semitic 
religions, is the Season-myth and the Lunar myth. But all 
these may be classed as Naturists in the science of Mythology, 
who follow in the foot-steps of the ancient Indian 
Nairuktas. 

Another school of Vedic mythologists as we have already 
noted was that of the Aitihasikas. This school has its modern 
representative in the Anthropological school of Mythology, 
according to which all myths are legends which have their 
origin in hero-worship, so that every god is in reality a his- 
torical figure. An essential difference, however, exists bet- 
ween the ancient Aitihasikas and the modern Anthropolo- 
gists, namely, that the former believed in gods as historical 
realities, while according to the latter men were turned into 
gods. Thus, according to the ancient Aitihasikas, Vrttra was 
a real demon, son of ४25६7 '्वाष्ट्रोऽखुरःइत्यैतिहासिकाः? while 
modern Anthropologists would understand him to be a cer- 
tain non-Aryan hero whom Indra, the Aryan chief, fought 
and killed. Another Indra-myth which similarly lends itself 
to different interpretations is that of Indra and the Cows: 
the cows are said to have been confined by Vrttra or Ahi in a 
fortress and were released by Indra. The "cows" are 
variously understood as waters, and rays. Thus the myth 
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would refer to the phenomenon of rain due to release of 
streams of water of the sky pent up by the cloud of drought; 
or it may refer to the restoration of the rays of the Sun from 
the darkness of the night. ‘Thus it may be interpreted as a 
storm-myth or a dawn-myth. It may also be understood as 
the victory of the Aryan Indra over Phoenicians (called 
Panis in the Veda) or some tribe of Non-Aryans; and to his 
release of cows from the hands of the latter. How a third 
school of Vedic interpreters, the Adhyatmavids, would inter- 
pret this myth can be easily imagined from one of the se- 
condary or metaphorical meanings of the word ‘ma?’ viz., 
इन्द्रिय ७ the senses Vrttra, in that case, is the evil spirit 
who compasses or obscures (from १/ Vr-to cover) the light 
of Heaven (आत्मन or Wretta—the true or Supreme self) by 
confining the senses within his fold; and Sanskrit A47:—a ser- 
pent—is the Zend Azi, the parent of the Hebrew myth of 
Satan appearing as Serpent in the Garden of Eden. 


III 

While the savants of the nineteenth century have thrown 
much light on the religious practices of different peoples and 
their studies in comparative mythology are both interesting 
and instructive, there are certain radical defects in their out- 
look which vitiate their conclusions. For example, in 
their investigations into the origin of Religion they treat it 
as a mental phenomenon, which they imagine, is sufficiently 
accounted for if they discover the environment and the men- 
tality in which it springs. They seem to overlook, however, 
that religious consciousness is not a mere state of the human 
mind but a revelation of Truth, and the different theories 
regarding the origin of Religion define only the conditions 
under which the Truth dawns upon the human mind, and 
cannot therefore reduce the Truth itself to a mere pheno- 
menon. 

These conditions of the revelations of God—a popular 
word for the One fundamental Reality which inspires reli- 
gions—are not the same for all peoples, so that neither 
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Nature-worship—in its different forms of sun-worship, star- 
worship, fire-worship, etc.,—nor Hero-worship in the form 
of ancestor-worship, king-worship, etc., is co-extensive 
with religious consciousness. What are called Nature-wor- 
ship and Hero-worship are therefore not the worship of 
Nature and the worship of heroes, but the worship of God in 
Nature and 7 heroes. 

Generally speaking, Semitic religions, while they have 
laid stress on the transcendental nature of God, have over- 
looked His immanence which is no less important. 
The two have been best expressed in the Antaryami-Brahmana 
of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. In fact, all that is good and 
great, whether in Nature or in Man, is a revelation of God. 
As Krsna proclaims in His Gita: 

यद्यद्विभूतिमत्सत्त्वं श्रीमदूजितमेव वा | 
तत्तदेवावगच्छ त्व॑ मम तेजोंऽशसंभवभ्‌॥ 

And are we not, in offering our respectful greetings to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji this day, on the comple- 
tion of his there score years and ten, worshipping one such 
frater! with whom it has been our privilege to work in the 
Benares Hindu University? 


A. B. DHRUVA 


AN ANALYSIS CF THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE 
NEW SCHOOL OF LOGIC OF BENGAL 


1.. Cognitions may be determinate or indeterminate 


Leaving aside the problem of indeterminate cognition, if we 
turn to determinate knowledge, it is easy to see that determi- 
nate knowledge must refer to an object with reference to 
some of its characters and qualities. When I know a book, 
the knowledge refers to it as "bookness". In all cognitions 
there is a specific relation between the cognition and its object, 
for it is only the existence of such specific relation that can 
account for the knowledge of specific objects. ‘This rela- 
tion of specific objectivity is called visayaté. This being 
a two-term relation it must exist both in the subject and in 
the object. ‘The object and the objectivity being the same 
entity, the relation of objectivity exists in the object in a re- 
lation of identity (Svaripa-sambandha). For if another re- 
lation was required to relate it to the object then there would 
be an infinite regressus of relations. But yet the relation 
of objectivity is admitted to be different from the ob- 
ject itself, for our cognitive experience refers to the object 
as a term in which the relation subsists. But if the relation 
is in the object in a relation of identity, then it becomes 
difficult to distinguish the relation and the object as to dif- 
ferent entities. It is therefore that the Natydyikas refer the 
relation to the special characteristic of the object which be- 
comes directly revealed in cognition. Thus when a book is 
known, the cognition refers to the “bookness” the special 
cognitive characteristic of the book in the cognition “I 
know the book" and this characteristic of “bookness” sub- 
sists in the book in a relation of identity (Svarzpa-samban- 
dha) and may therefore be regarded as different from the 
book and also as a relation of objectivity. This special as- 
pect of the relation of objectivity (V#sayata) is called 
Visayatavacchedaka. But even in this view there may be this 
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objection that here also the *bookness? and the relation of 
objectivity (Visayata) have to be regarded as identical, and 
in that case the characteristic of “bookness” cannot be re- 
garded as determining (avaccbedaka) the nature of the re- 
lation of objectivity, which is the same as saying that the 
bookness is not the avacchedaka of the relation. ‘This diff- 
culty can be solved only by the supposition that objectivity 
(Visayata) is not a relation, but a separate category which 
forms the extra-subjective term of the cognitive relation. 
This category can then be regarded as specifically determin- 
ed by the characteristic of the object (e.g., bookness) which 
exists in the book in a relation of identity. 

'This objectivity as a separate category determining the 
subject-object relation is produced by tbe conglomeration 
of the same conditions that produced the cognition itself. 
It remains only as long as the cognition remains and it is 
destroyed also along with the cessation of the cognition. 
This category of objectivity is different in accordance with 
the different kinds of pramanas, as they all involve different 
kinds of causal conditions for their production. It is also 
different according as the cognition refers to the past, pre- 
sent or the future. One can remember a past event or 
thing and imagine a future event or thing, the category of 


objectivity (Visayata) is such that in the present memory 
of past, event or thing, it may abide in that event or thing, 


which is no longer existent, or it may abide in a future event 
or thing which has not yet come into being. No other 
entities which are separated in time can have the relation of 
the container and the contained excepting that of the ob- 


ject and its objectivity (Visayata). In all cases of inference 
and memory the object may be past but its objectivity 


which is revealed in the present cognition is subsistent in that 
past object. Some say that there are as many categories of 
objectivity as there are objects of knowledge; others hold 
that so long as the objects are of similar nature their numer- 
ical difference would not constitute a ground for admitting 


different categories of objectivity. 
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So far for the objectivity and the object. But there is 
also a specific relation between the objectivity (Visayata) 
and the cognition (j#ana) viz., that of the determiner (mira- 
paka) and the determined (niripita) ; for it is the nature 
of an objectivity that determines the specific nature and 
characteristic of the cognition. But this relation is a re- 
versible relation and one can also say that it is the cognition 
that is the determiner and the objectivity the determined 
and they two are mutually dependant on each other for 
their subsistence and nature and each leads to the other. 
One can thus define a cognition through its objectivity and 
the objectivity through the corresponding cognition. The 
specific defining characteristic of objectivity is technically 
called avacchedaka as it limits and defines the specific nature 
of the objectivity, but this specific characteristic (avacch- 
edaka) may have a further defining characteristic and in 
that case the second defining characteristic is called avacch- 
edakatávaccbedaka. 

When there is a cognition "the hill is fiery (parvato 
vabnimán)", the cognition of the hill has an objectivity 
(visayatd) associated with it, defined by the characteristic of 
the class-concept “‘hill-ness”, and the cognition of the fire 
has an objectivity defined by the class concept "fire-ness". 
There is here no further defining characteristic (avacch- 
edaka) of hill-ness or fire-ness. The defining characteristic 
may be either a quality (dharma) or a relation (samban- 
dha). In the former case the defining characteristic may 
have a further limiting condition of some sort (Kincit- 
sambandha-vacchinna) where as the latter being of the 
nature of relations cannot have any further limiting condi- 
tion of any kind (Kiiicit-sambaidhanavacchinna), for if 
relations are admitted to have further relations that would 
involve an infinite regressus. Thus in the cognition “this 
book", the "this" refers to an object before the perceiver and 
both the “this” and the “book” are objects of cognition. 
Though the two are identical, yet they jointly qualify the 
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nature of the cognition, for if we take the "this" to be the 
object of cognition then the “book” is to be admitted to be 
associated with the "this" in a relation of identity. The 
cognitional objectivity of the book is thus defined by a rela- 
tion of identity with the "this". "Identity" being a rela- 
tion, it cannot have any further defining characteristic or 
relation. In the cognition “this book", the cognitional ob- 
jectivity of the book is defined only by the relation of identity 
with the “this” and this relation of identity, being a relation, 
cannot have any further defining characteristic, and this ex- 
plains the view stated above that relations are no further 
limited by other defining characteristics. Again viewed 
from a somewhat different point of view, one may arrive at 
the same kind of result. Thus the objectivity of the book 
in the cognition of a book is “‘bookness” and this "bookness" 
again is in the book in a relation of inseparable inherence 
(semavaya). Viewed in this way the “bookness” has for 
its defining characteristic the samavdya relation, but this 
defining characteristic, being a relation, cannot have any fur- 
their defining characteristic. The objectivity of the book 
may, on the one hand, have for its defining characteristic a 
relation of identity, or on the other hand as "bookness", a 
relation of inseparable inherence (samavaya). ‘The objec- 
tivity of the book is thus the determinant (mirzpaka) of the 
relation of identity further unencumbered with any other 
relation and of “bookness” in a relation of Samavays. In 
other words, the *bookness" and “the relation of identity have 
in them the determinedness (zirzpitatva) of the objectivity 
of the book in a cognition of the book. 

Now it is well-known that the word “book” is equiva- 
lent to the expression "possessor of bookness" or “the locus 
of bookness”. So the expression “the table which has a book 
on it” is equivalent to the expression “the table which has the 
possessor of bookness on it”. But in the latter expression 
though the possessor of bookness may be associated with the 
table in a relation of contact (samyoga) , the notion of book- 
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ness which is a constituent in the above cognition can only 
be determined by a further reference to another character- 
istic of it, such as the quality of bookness or bookness-ness, 
for an object of cognition must have a characteristic through 
which it is known; and when "bookness" as a constituent 
of the complex cognition “the table which has the possessor 
of bookness on it) 1s an object of cognition, it must be ad- 
mitted to have a further defining characteristic, the quality 
of bookness or the bookness-ness. The table has a complex 
defining characteristic "contactual association with the pos- 
sessor of bookness”. Here the first-grade relation of the 
possessor of bookness with the table is a relation of contact, 
the second grade relation is that between the bookness and 
its possessor or locus, the book—1.e., the relation of inseparable 
inherence (samavaya) ; none of these relations requires, fur- 
ther defining characteristic. But this complex cognition 
cannot start with the cognition of bookness; the bookness, 
it may be remembered, is a defining characteristic of its pos- 
sessor, the book. In the cognition of the book, the book was 
known by its defining characteristic, the bookness; but when 
the bookness is the primary object of cognition, it must be 
admitted to have a further defining characteristic—bookness 
or the quality determining the nature of bookness. Here 
the objectivity, (visayata) or the book, (pratiyogi) has 
for its defining characteristic (avacchedaka) the bookness 
and this bookness has a further defining characteristic 
(pratiyogitavacchedakavacchedaka) the bookness, and 
from this point of view the book may be said to be defined 
by two grades of avacchedakas or defining characteristics. 
The quality of defining characteristic (avacchedakata) is 
not however the only point of view from which the objecti- 
vity, (visayata) can be looked at. There are at least five other 
ways from which the notion of objectivity can be discerned, 
runi d po eue, CREME , uddeyesyata | and 
ik» T , the cognition of “man with a 
stick. he objectivity of this cognition has for its consti- 
tuents man-ness, man, stickness, stick and the contractual 
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relation of the stick and the man. Though they are 
all within the scope of the objectivity  (visayata) 
of the cognition, they are not so in the self-same relation. 


Thus the notion “man” (which is equivalent to that which 


is possessed of man-ness) is expressed as subject (visesya) in 
the cognition, while the notion “stick” (equivalent to what 
is possessed of stickness) is expressed as a predicate (vidheya) 
or mode (prakara) of that subject (visesya) ; the notion 
““man-ness” is expressed as the defining characteristic of sub- 
jectivity and stickness is expressed as the defining character- 
istic of the mode or the predicate and the contactual rela- 
tion is expressed merely as a relation. Thus the different cons- 
tituents of objectivity are expressed in different notional va- 
riations. In other words, these different objects of cognition 
have different types of objectivity towards the cognition. It 
is useful, however, to note in this connection that the notion 
of “mode” and the notion of "predicate" are not identical, for 
there are instances of "modes" which cannot be called pre- 
dicates. Thus, for instance in the cognition "the book there", 
“the book” is the subject (visesya) and the notion of thereness 
which may be regarded as a determining mode (frakarafa), 
cannot be regarded as being in any sense predicative; for the 
predicative force (vidheyata) is in the book. The case would 
be reversed in the proposition "that place is occupied by a 
book", for in that expression the term "the place" is both 
the subject (viSesya) and the subject of affirmation (uddesya) 
and the “book” presents the mode as well as the predicate. 
So though there may be instances where the modality 
(prakarata) and the predicative character (vidheyata) may 
exist in the same identical entity, the two concepts are diffe- 
rent. The concepts of the character as an object of affir- 
mation (uddes$yata) and of "subjectness" are also different, 
and though in certain cases they may be found to exist to- 
gether they need not necessarily do so.. Thus for instance 
in the cognition “the book there", it is the book that ap- 
pears as the subject and it is the “there” that is the “object 
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of affirmation” (uddesya) , for here the entity of place, which 
holds in it the mode (prakarata) defined by the character 
of spatiality (desatva), as defined by the character of rela- 
tedness of the corresponding relation of being limited 
by the contactual character, has in it the character of be- 
ing the object of affirmation (uddeSyata). Here though 
the book is the subject (viíesya) yet it is not the object of 
affirmation (uddesya). 


Visesya has here been translated as “subject”; dharmita 


may be translated as the possessingness of a quality or charac- 
teristic; and since in any idea the subject is also often the pos- 
sessor of the qualifying characteristics it may sometimes be 


mistakenly held that the subject character (viSesyata) and 
the dharmita character are one and the same. But this is 
not so; though these two are often found to co-exist toge- 
ther in the same entity, they are not identically the same con- 
cept, for they do not always mean the same thing. Thus 
in the idea "the hill is fiery”, the hill appears both as visesya 
and as dharmin, but in the idea "the fire is in the hill", the fire 
is the subject (visSesya), but the hill is the dharmin, for the 
phrase “in the hill” is a predicate to the “fire”, but it is the hill 
which in the objective world contains the fire as qualifying it- 
self. Dharmità is the real possession of a character in the ob- 
jective world, where as visesyata refers to a subject (in 
thought) of which something is predicated. Again in the idea 
“this book”, the term "this" (referring to something before) 
is the object of affirmation and “book” represents the way in 
which it is affirmed (vidheya), but yet the "this" is not a 
dharmin which possesses the “book” as a quality or a cha- 
racter. Thus an object of affirmation (uddesya) is not 
necessarily a possessor of character or quality. 

The elements that form the object of an awareness “may 
either refer to the separate elements such as “the tabular 
place", “the book", “the bookness", “the tableness", "the 


contactual relation" (४८77८0१०४८) Or these may app Cami COD 
bined in a particular form and may. become the object of 





x 
dia 
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awareness in that combined form as in the idea "the table 
having the book on it." In the second case the awareness 
is qualified principally by the subjective character as limited 
by the concept of tabular placeness (deSatvdvacchinna) as 
determined (siripita) by the mode (prakirati) with the 
double defining characteristic of the concept of bookness 
(in the samavāya relation) and the contactual relation 
(samyogasambandhavacchinna). Here the tabular place- 
ness is not directly the object of cognition but as modified as 
the subject of the defining characteristic of bookness. The 
place (where the book is) is limited firstly by the defining 
characteristic of placeness as modified as the subject of the 
defining characteristic of bookness. The place itself has 
two kinds of objectivity (visayafa) ; one is the primary subs- 
tantial characteristic (mukhya-visesyata), as limited by the 
concept of placeness and as determined (iriipita) directly by 
the mode (prakāratā) as limited by the concept of bookness 
and the contactual relation; the other objectivity is that 
which is represented by the mode limited by the concept 
of placeness as it is and unqualified by other relations. Ac- 
cording to Gadadhara Bhattacharya, the latter is to be re- 
garded as being limited by the former. But according to 
Jagadisa 'larakalankara, there is no difference between these 
two objectivities and they are one and the same. Similarly 
the book has one objectivity purely as limited by “book- 
ness" and secondly, as limited by the other relations as in- 
volved in the complex objectivity of the idea as understood 
from the phrase “book on the table". 


If we inquire into the nature of the objectivity con- 
tained in the phrase, “the place with a book", we notice the 
following different objectivities:—Firstly, the objectivity re- 
siding in “bookness”, otherwise called the defining character- 
istic of the mode (prakaratavacchedaka) . secondly, the rela- 
tion of inseparable inherence (semavaya) which is regarded 
as of the nature of the associative (samsargika) defining 
characteristic (avacchedaka) of the objectivity as the defi- 
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ning characteristic of the mode (prakaratavacchedakat- 
vakhya-visayata) ; thirdly, the universal of the relation of 
inseparable inherence (samavayatva) which is to be regarded 
as the defining characteristic of the mode of objectivity. 
But fourthly, there is a further objectivity in that relation 
of inseparable inherence which stands as the objectivity of 
the substantial character underlying the former. Fifthly, 
there is the objectivity as the book. Again sixthly, there is 
a further objectivity which is of the nature of the substance 
of the objectivity as the defining characteristic of the mode 
(prakaratavacchedakatvakhya-visayata) as defined by the 
samavaya relation underlying the universal of bookness and 
undefined by any other relation. ‘There is a further object- 
ivity underlying the contactual relation and there is a fur- 
ther objectivity in the universal of the contactual relation 
which is the subject characteristic (visesyata) of objectivity 
as the defining characteristic of the specific associative 
character (samsargikavacchedakata) ; eventually there is a 
further objectivity which is in a relation of identity with it 
which is of the nature of the defining characteristic. 
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- 


पुरुषार्थविवेकः 
श्रीविश्वनांथे। विजयताम्‌ 


भारतीयजनताखिलतापान्‌ 
यः सदा क्षपयितुं gau: | 
शक्तिमान्‌ मदनमाहन एष 
प्राज्यमायुरधिगच्छतु भद्रम्‌ ॥ 
तस्य सप्ततितमे खलु वर्षे 
हृष्टभारतबुधत्रजतृप्त्यै | 

अन्थ एष पुरुषार्थविवेको 
निस्मितोऽस्तु गतमत्सरसेव्यः II 


प्रेक्षावद्धिः पुरुषार्थतया निर्णीतानां धस्मार्थकामसोक्षाणां चतुर्णाम्नन्तिम | 


एव परम: पुरुषाथं इति दार्शनिकाचाय्येप्रवराणां ges: सिद्धान्तः | तस्य च 
निव्वाणकेवल्यमुक्तिप्रश्नतिपय्योयस्य मोष्तरूपपुरुषार्थस्य आत्यन्तिकदुःख- 
निवृत्तिरूपतायां नास्ति कस्यापि दाशेनिकस्य विमतिरिति सुविदितमेव मोक्ष- 
शास्त्ररहस्यविदां सर्व्वेषामेव प्रेक्तावताम्‌ इति नात्र किञ्चिद्‌ वक्तव्यमवशिष्यते 
न्यायत्रैशेषिकादिमिट्वतिभिस्तु मोक्षदशायां ज्ञानस्यात्मविशेषुणस्य समुच्छेदात्‌ 
नास्ति युक्तस्य आनन्दानुभव इति निःसङ्गोचमुद्घोष्यते। विज्ञानवादिनां 
बद्धानां नये तत्र विशुद्धाया विज्ञानसन्ततेरनन्तायाः समुदये स्वीकृतेऽपि 
आनन्दस्यानुभूतिनेब सम्भवतीति सुनिश्चितमेवांस्ति। नित्यसुखसाच्ञात्‌- 


कारो ara इति वादिनां केषाञ्चिनमीमांसकानां राद्वान्ताऽपि st म्रमाणपदवीमध्या- 


रोढुमुत्सहते, तथाहि. तन्मते सुखस्य तत्सात्तात्कारस्य वा नित्यत्बसभ्युपेयम्‌? आद्ये 
विषयेन्द्रियसंयोगप्रभवस्य विनश्वरतया सर्व्वेरेव विवेकिभिरलुभूयसानस्य सुखस्य 
नित्यत्वे प्रमाणाभावः । द्वितीये तत्साक्षात्कारस्य बिहितकस्मेजन्यत्वे ज्ञानतः 
विशेषजन्यत्वे वा, उभयथापि जन्यभावत्वेन ध्वंसाप्रतियोगित्वरूपनित्यतावादा5- 
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संबद्धप्रलाप एव पर्यवस्यतीति तन्मतं प्रमाणेकशरणैः प्रेक्षावद्धिरुपेक्षणीयमेव । 
अत्र सचिदानन्दत्रह्मात्मवादिना Ara स्वप्रकाशानन्द्रूपे विवेकिनां प्रवृत्ति- 
सम्भवप्रतिपादनपरा प्रमाणयुक्तीरित्थमवतारयन्ति। तथाहि सच्चिदानन्द्‌- 
स्वरूपमेकमेवाद्वितीयं ब्रह्मेव अनाद्यनिवंचनीयाविद्यया संसारीव प्रतिभाति 
सा किलाविद्या शुक्तिसा्तातृकारेण प्रत्यत्षतयाप्रतिभासमानारगवत्‌ 
तन्मूली भूताज्ञानवच्चश्रबणमनननिदिध्यासनाभ्यासपाटवजनितन्रह्मात्मापरोक्त - 
प्रतिभासेनात्यन्तिकं विनाशामुपैति तेने च विनोशेनापलक्षितं सच्चिदानन्दात्मकं 
ब्रह्मेव Ara इति सुस्थितमेवेति | 
तदेतत्तार्किका नानुमन्यन्ते। तथाहि आत्मनः सुखरूपत्वेनास्ति प्रमाणा- 
THM: अहं सुखीति साव्बंजनीनं प्रत्यक्षं आत्मनः सुखाश्रयत्वमेवावगाहते 
न सुखरूपताम्‌, सुखमहं स्यामिति तु न कस्याप्यभिलाषः कदाचिद्‌ दृष्टचरस्तस्मात्‌ 
न प्रत्यक्षेणात्मनः सुखरूपतायाः सिद्धिभेवितुमहति | नाप्यात्मनः सुखरूपताया- 
मनुमानस्याप्यवसरः साधकहेतोरनुपलम्भात्‌। न चात्मा सुखरूप: परमप्रेमा- 
स्पदृत्वादित्यिनुमानं तस्य सुखरूपतायां प्रमाणमिति साम्प्रतं, दुःखप्रध्वंसे व्यभि- 
चारात्‌ दुःखे निरतिशयय्रद्वेषभाजां uuu तत्‌ edu परमप्रेमास्पद्स्वस्य 
सुप्रतिष्ठितत्वाच | ननु नित्यसुखात्मकआत्मेति श्रृतिप्रामाण्यादेव सिध्यति 
तथा चाम्नायते “विज्ञानमानन्दं ब्रह्मेति’ चेन्नेतन्मनारमं, यतो नैषा श्रृतिरात्मनः 
सुखरूपतामसन्दिग्धतया साधयितुमीष्टे विराधिश्रुतिवचनस्यापि समुपलभ्यमान- 
त्वात्‌ | तथाहि “न हवै सशरीरस्य सतः प्रियाम्रिययारपहदतिरस्ति अशरीरं वाव सन्तं 
न प्रियाप्रिये स्प्रशात इति श्रांत: अशरीरस्य मुक्तस्य सुख दुःखयोारपहतिमुपदिशन्ती 
मोक्षदशायां दुःखस्येव सुखस्यापि अपायं सुस्पष्टमेव प्रतिपादयति । नचोद्‌ध्ृत- 
श्रतिवचने सशारीरस्येति प्रक्रमात इष्टानिष्टविषयसंप्रयोगजनिते सुखदुःखे 
एव गृह्येते, तयारेव सांसारिकयोः सुखदुःखयोः माचक्षदशायामपहतिं प्रतिपादयन्ती 
इय॑श्रुतिन मोक्षदशायां प्रकारामानमात्म भूतमानन्दं प्रतिषेधतीति वाच्यं तुल्यन्यायेन 
विज्ञानमानन्दं ब्रह्मेत्यादि श्रुतिवचनं संसारदुःखपरिहारप्रकरणे पठिततया 
दुःखाभावपरतायां एव पर्य्यवस्यतीति वक्तुं शक्यत्वात्‌ । अस्यां श्र॒तावानन्द्‌- 
पद्दशनादू यदि नित्यं सुखमात्मनः स्वरूपमिति निर्णीयते तर्हि विज्ञानमिति 
श्रवणात्‌ नित्यमपि ज्ञानमस्य स्वरूपमित्यापतति | तथा च सुखवज्‌ज्ञानस्यापि 
नित्यत्वात्त संसारद्‌शायामपि नित्यसुखोपलम्भः प्रसज्येत, ततश्च धम्मांधम्में- 
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फलाभ्या सुखदुःखाभ्यां संसारिणः नित्यसुखापलम्भस्य साहचय्येमवाय्यमारां 
Wad, न चैतदिष्यते केनापि माक्षवादिना आचाय्येण इति | 

अतएवोक्तं श्रीधराचार्य्ये: 

सुखवजज्ञानवच्चास्य कामं देहेन्द्रियाद्यपि | 
नित्यं प्रकल्प्यतामित्थं माक्षोरम्यतरों भवेत्‌ ॥ 

अत्र वेदान्तिन इत्थं प्रत्यवतिष्ठन्ते यदुक्तं सुखस्य जन्यत्वमिति न तत्‌ प्रमाण- 
सहम्‌ “विज्ञानमानन्दं aa fer sen तस्य नित्यत्वावधारणात्‌, न च सुखं मे भूयात्‌ 
सुखं मे विध्वस्तमिति सव्वलाकानुभूतेः सुखस्यानित्यतायाः सुप्रतिष्ठितत्वान्न 
तन्नित्यं भवितुमहेति इति वाच्यम्‌ तथाविधलाकसिद्धानुभूतेः सुखाभिव्यञ्जक- 
पुण्यविशेषजनितान्तःकरणपरिणामविषयकत्वात्‌ | ज्ञानाभिव्यञ्जकमानसवृत्ते- 
ज्ञौनव्यपदेशवत्‌ सुखाभिव्यञ्जकमनोव्ृत्तः सुखपद्व्यपदेश्यत्वाङ्गीकारेण 
सकललैकिकव्यबहारांपपत्तो सम्भवन्त्यां श्रृतिसिद्धसुखनित्यताया बाधा- 
यागाच। अत्रायमाशयः चिदानन्दरूपसेऽप्यात्मनः संसारदशायां आनन्द्‌- 
स्वरूपसविद्यया आन्नियतेऽता न तदानीं जीवानां सदासदपि सुखं प्रकाशते। तदैव 
तत॒ प्रकाशते यदा प्राक्‌ सञ्चितपुण्यविशेषेण भागानुकूलकालसहकृतेन इष्टविषय- 
संयागाजनितोऽन्तःकरणपरिणामविशेषः समुदेति, उदयमाप्नुवन्‌हि स आत्मनः 
सुखस्वरूपगतमविद्यावरणमपसारयति, अपस्रते च तस्मिन्‌ स्फुरति खलु चिदा- 
त्मकं नित्यसुखं तस्य च पुण्यविशेषजनितपरिणामस्य विलये पुनरविद्या तदा- 
वृणाति इति स्थितमपि सुखं तदानीमावृततया न प्रकाशते, व्यवहरति च संसारी 
जीवः नाहं सुखी सुखं मे विध्वस्तं पुनः सुखं मे स्याच्चेति, अनया रीत्या सति 
सामञ्जस्ये श्रुतिसिद्धस्य नित्यसुखस्यापलापो भेदवादिनामश्रद्धय एवेति | 

अत्र पुनः प्रत्यवतिष्ठन्ते कणभत्षात्तचरणानुयायिनः । तथाहि या खलु 


अविद्या आनन्दस्वरू पमात्मन आवृणवती दुःखित्वादिविक्तेपमाधत्ते, सा पुनः कस्ये- 


तिविचारणीयम्‌। न तावत्‌ सा ब्रह्मणः सम्भवति, सववज्ञस्य तस्य अविद्या सम्ब- 
न्धानुपपत्तेः नापि सा जीवानां, तेषां परमार्थतः परस्मादूभेदेऽद्वेतसिद्धान्तव्याघा- 
तात्‌ अभेदे प्रागुदिष्टदेषानुवृत्ते:। सत्यप्यभेदे कल्पितभेदव्यपाश्रयणेन जीवा- 
नामविद्याश्रयत्वसुपपादनीयमित्ययमपि पत्तो न विचारसहः जीवविभारास्य 
अविद्याधीनल्वेऽविद्याश्रयत्वस्य च जीवविभागाधीनत्वेऽङ्गीक्रियमाणे इतरे- 
तराभ्रयदोषापत्तेरशाक्यपरिदारत्वात्‌। नन्वविद्याया अनिर्वोच्यत्वसभ्यु- 
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गच्छतामदवेतिनामियमनुपपत्तिभू षणमेव न दूषणमिति Aq अनुपपत्त्यभावे 
मुक्तानां त्रह्मणश्च सा किं न स्यादितिग्रश्ने किमुत्तरम्‌ ? 

अथोच्येत त्रह्मणा मुक्तानां च अविद्या न भाति न चापि कल्पनीया कल्पना- 

भावात्‌ मुक्तस्य सव्वेज्ञस्याविद्याश्रयत्वव्याघताच्च, जीवानां तु सा सुप्रतिष्ठितैव 
अहमज्ञ इत्यनुभवसिद्धत्वादिति | तदपि न विचारचारुतामावहति अहमज्ञ 
इति प्रतीतौ अहमर्थस्य प्रकाशमानस्य अविद्याकल्पितत्रे प्रमाणाभावात्‌ 
न खलु अहमिति सारव्वजनोनाऽनुभवोऽज्ञानाश्रयस्याहमर्थस्य अविद्या- 
कल्पितत्वं प्रत्याययति । अथापि अहमज्ञ इति प्रतीतो प्रकाशमानस्य 
अहमर्थस्य कल्पितत्वमवश्यमङ्गीकार्य्यमकल्पितस्रे तस्य चिद्रूपस्य सुषुप्तितुरीयादौ 
जाग्रत्स्वप्रयोरिव अहन्तया AAMAS | अहं ब्रह्मास्मीति सामानाधि- 
करण्यस्य च योऽयं स्थाणुरसो पुमानितिवद्बाधपरत्वात्‌ अहंशब्दस्य च तत्र 
लक्षणया शोधितत्वं पदाथेविषयत्वाभ्युपगमाच्च । अतः चज्ञानाश्रयस्य 
azada अविद्याकल्पितत्वं प्रतीतिवलादेव सिध्यतीति। नैतन्सनोरमं 
यतः प्रविलीनाहङ्कारेऽप्यात्मनि सुषुप्रादो अज्ञानस्य सङ्भावोऽवश्य- 
मेव भवद्धिरभ्युपेतव्योऽन्यथा सुषुप्तप्रलययोससुक्तिप्रसङ्गात्‌ तस्मादविद्याधीना 
जीबविभागस्तद्धीना चाविद्या इति वेदान्तसद्धान्ते परस्पराश्रयता दुर्वारेवेति 
सिद्धम्‌ | - 

न खलु बीजाङ्कुरवत्‌ जीवाविद्ययारनादित्वेनेयमितरेतराश्रयता न दोषाय 
इति शाङ्कनीयं ृष्टान्तवैषम्यात्‌ बीजाङ्कुरसन्ताने व्यक्तीनां बीजानामङ्कुराणां 
च प्रतिव्यक्तिभेदसद्भावेन [मिथः काय्येकारणभावस-ट्घावेन च ततसन्तानयोः 
प्रयाज्यप्रयोजकभावस्यापपत्तो सम्भाव्यमानायामपि प्रकृते तु जीवाविद्याव्यत्त्यो- 
रनादित्वेन नानात्वानभ्युपगमेन च तयोः कारय्यकारणभावः कथमपि न सम्भवति 
इति नितरां व्य्थमत्रबीजाङकुरःयायावलम्बनेन इतरेतराश्रयदोषपरिद्दारम्रयास- 
विडम्बनमिति अविद्याक्रतो जीवविभागो जीबक्छतश्चाविद्याविभाग इति अद्वेत- 
वादिनां सिद्वान्ताऽनादरणीय एव स्थितः | 

अथात्मनि गुणवत्त्वद्रव्यत्वयारिवानादित्वेऽपि जीवाविद्ययाः प्रयाञ्य- 
प्रयोजकभावोऽस्तु इति चेत्‌ तर्हि अविद्यावत्त्वजीवत्वयाः किमधिकरणमभ्युपेयम्‌ ? 
gat चिदविद्याविशिष्टा वा आद्ये शुद्धत्वव्याघातः द्वितीये तु अविद्यावत्येवा- 
विद्येति दुष्परिहरआत्मांश्रयः | यदि पुनरेतदोषपरिजिद्दीषया सचिदानन्द्स्वरूपं c 
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maa स्वाविद्यया भजति संसारं स्त्रविद्यया मुक्तिमुपैतीति कल्प्येत तदा तस्यैक- 
त्यान्न वि्दविद्ठद्गुरुशिष्यबन्धमाक्तादिंव्यचस्था सुकरा स्यात्‌ | 

तत्राचुत्पन्नविद्यस्य गुरुत्वानुपपत्तिः उत्पन्नविद्यस्य सब्वेभेदप्रविलयात्‌ 
शिष्यासावेन सैवाव्यवस्थासुव्यबस्थिता | गुरुशिष्ययारुभयारपि मायाकल्पितत्वे 
गुरोविट्टत्तानुपत्तिरशाक्यपरीद्दारैव | शिष्याविद्ययेव गुरुः कल्पित इत्यपि न साघु, 
अविद्या कल्पितस्य जडत्वेन विद्ठत्त्वानुपपत्तेः | स्वम्नेविद्याकल्पितो pee ष्टचर 
इति चेत्‌ न, शिष्याविद्यानिर्मितस्य गुरुत्वे तस्य तस्यापि शिष्यस्य स्वीयस्वीयशिष्य- 
गुरुत्वेन तत्तदविद्यानिस्मितत्वात्‌ कस्यापपरमार्थतया परमात्मत्वानुपपत्तेः। आस्तां 
वाऽद्रेतनये शुरुशिष्यादिविभागव्यवस्था यथा तथा, इदमत्र पय्योलाच्यतां तन्मते 
अनादाविह संसारे कस्यापि सुक्तिर्जाता नवा | आद्यनेदानीं संसारोपलम्भः स्यात्‌ 
द्वितीयेपि भविष्यतीति कथं प्रत्याशा ? न च विद्याया अनुदयान्न कोऽपि पूर्व्व 
सुक्त इति वाच्यं शुकवामदेवप्रभ्रतीनां या नाद्याय सा ब्रह्मविद्या अन्यस्य कस्यापि 
भविष्यतीति प्रत्याशाया.गगनकमलिनीकल्पत्वात्‌ शुरुसम्प्रदायाभावाच्च | तस्माद- 
स्मिन्नेकात्मवादे बन्धमोक्तव्यवस्था न कथमपि सम्भवतीति पारमार्थिक 
एवात्मभेदः सुतरामनुसरणीय एवेति | 

अत्राहुः अद्वैतवादिनः सव्वज्ञत्वादू ब्रह्मणो नाविद्यासम्बन्धः सम्भवतीति 
न तदूविचारसहं यतः सब्वज्ञत्वं नाम द्विथा सम्भवति स्वरूपतः प्रमाणतो वा । 
तत्र स्वरूपप्रज्ञया यदि ब्रह्मणः सव्वज्ञत्वमिष्यते तदा असङ्गस्य ब्रह्मणो नाविद्या- 
मन्तरेणाशेषार्थसङ्गतिरिति सव्बेज्ञत्वोपपत्त्यर्थमेव साऽविद्यावश्यमङ्गीकत्तेव्येत्या- 
पतति। अथ प्रमाणतः तत्र सव्वज्ञताऽभ्युपेया तर्हि प्रमातृत्वस्य प्रमाणप्रमेयसम्ब- 
न्धस्य च अनिवर्वाच्यानाद्यविद्यासम्बन्धकल्पनमन्तरेणानुपपत्तेः सञ्वज्ञत्वमेवा- 
विद्यामाक्षिपति न तां प्रतिक्तिपतीत्यवश्यमभ्युपगन्तव्यं स्यात्‌, मिथा विरुद्धस्वभा- 
वयाः तमःप्रकाशयारिव अविद्यात्रझणोः सम्बन्धः कथं सम्भवदुक्तिक इति 
चेन्मैवं विकल्पासहत्वात्‌ | तथाहि यदिदं अम्रकाशरूपत्वमविद्याया उच्यते तत्रा- 
प्रकाशशब्दस्य कोऽथेः स्यात्‌ स किं प्रकाशाभावः ? अथवा प्रकाशादन्यत्‌ तहि- 
रुद्धं किमपि ? आद्यस्तावन्न सम्भवति भावाभावविलक्षणाया अविद्याया अस्मा- 
मिरभावत्वानङ्गीकारात्‌। डितीये तु दृष्टान्तदुभिक्तम्‌ । चित्प्रकाशादन्यत्‌ चिदा- 
श्रयं न भवति इति मतस्य निखिलस्य प्रपञ्चस्य चित्मकाश्रयत्वमभ्युपगच्छद्भरष्वेत- 
बादिभिरुपेच्तणीयत्वात्‌ तदेकाश्रयस्य तेन सह विरोधासम्भवाच्च | न चैवमविरोधे 
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अविद्याया अनिवृत्तिराशक्कूनीया श्रवणमनननिदिध्यासनजनितेनापरोच्षत्रह्म 
कात्मविज्ञानेन तद्वच्छिन्नेन वा चित्प्रकाशेन श्रुतिप्रांमाण्यादेव तन्निृत्त्युपपत्तेः | 
सव्वेज्ञतया सव्वेविषयावभासस्वभावस्य ब्रह्मणः कथमविद्यासम्बन्ध 
इति तु नैव शाङ्कनीयं मामहं न जानामि त्वदुक्तमथमहं न जानामीति च अवभा- 
समानेऽपि विषयेऽविद्यासम्बन्धस्य स्व्वानुभवसिद्धत्वात्‌ | ब्रह्मण एकस्याविद्या- 
श्रयत्वपक्षे विठ्ठदविद्दद्‌ गुरुशिष्यबन्धमो क्तव्यवस्था नोपपद्यत इति यत्‌ प्रागभिहितं 
दूषणं तदप्यह्वेतिनां भूषणायते विद्योत्पत्तेः प्रागेव स्वम्मावस्थायामिव जाम्रदशाया- 
सपि तैः सव्वंञ्यवहाराणां अभ्युपगतत्वात्‌ निवृत्तायां पुनर्विद्योद्येनाविद्यायां 
नैव सम्भवति काचिदपि व्यवस्था इति तुष्यन्तु भवन्तः | 
अविद्यानिम्मितस्य गुरोः कल्पितत्वेन विद्यावत्त्वं नापपद्यत इति चेन्नोपप- 
aai उपपत्तिविरहेऽपि स्वप्रवत्‌ विद्यावत्तया तत्कल्पनेनानुपत्तिविरहात्‌ । यच्चोक्तं 
शिष्याविद्याकल्पितत्वे गुरोः शिष्याणामपि स्तरस्वशिष्याविद्याकल्पितत्वान्न कस्यापि 
परमार्थता स्यात्‌ तदपि विकल्पासहत्वादुपेक्तणीयमेव तथाहि गुरूशिष्यादिपदैः 
किं परिच्छिन्नं चैतन्यमाभिधीयतेऽथवा निर्विशेषं ब्रह्म तत्र नाह्यः परिच्छिन्नस्या- 
विद्याकल्पितत्वादेवापरमार्थिकत्तरे क्षतिविरहात्‌ द्वितीये तु कल्पे ओमित्येवाट्वैतिना- 
सुत्तरं गृह्णन्‌ परितुष्यतु भवान्‌। निरस्तसमस्तभेद्विकल्पं चिन्मात्रमेव स्वावि- 
द्यापरिकल्पितान्‌ द्वेतप्रपव्वान्‌ पश्यन्‌ संसरति कल्पितमेवाकारमभिप्रेत्य तदेव 


निर्विशेषं ब्रह्म गुरुरिति वा शिष्य इति वा अभिलप्यते न चेतावता तत्‌ परमा-' 


थेतः परिच्छिन्नं भवति इति । 

तदेवं निरस्तसमस्तमेद्स्य परमार्थतः सदानन्दात्मकस्य स्वयं प्रकाशखभावस्य 
न्रह्मणोऽविद्यानिब्वत्त्युपलक्षितं स्वरूपमेवापवगे इति सिद्धं एवम्भूतस्य चापवर्गस्य 
सुखघ्रकाशात्मकतया तदर्थ सम्भवत्येन निरतिशंयसुखार्थिनां विवेकिनां प्रवृत्ति- 
रित्यद्वेतवादिनां सिद्धान्तः । अत्राहुरचिन्त्यभेदाभेदबादिन एकान्तिनः । अस्तु 
आनन्दस्य प्रकाशारूपता नित्यता तथापि अट्वैतिसम्मतस्य सचिदानन्द्रह्मात्मक- 
स्यापवरास्य श्रेक्षवतां प्रबृ त्तिगोचरत्वं नेव सम्भवति | सुखी भविष्यामि इतिवत्‌ 
wane भविष्यामि इत seta: प्रवृत्ति प्रति अहेतुत्वात्‌। आत्मबृत्तितया सुखमनु- 
भवितुकामा एव जनाः सुखसाधने प्रवत्तेन्ते न खलु आत्मनः सुखता कस्यापीष्ट- 
 सुखसम्बन्ध एव सव्वस्येष्ट: arg चाह्नेतिसम्मते भोक्तुर्जीवस्यात्यन्तोच्छेदेन भोक्त- 
भावसव्यपेक्षस्य भोग्यत्वस्य तत्रासम्भवात्‌ न अत्रविवेकिनां स्वाभाविकी प्रवृत्ति- 
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wad शाक्या | अतः निरतिशयसुखसौन्द्यमाधुयथविश्वमनेहरे निरुपाधिप्रीति- 
लक्षणा भक्तिरेवापवगे इत्यवश्यमास्थेयम्‌ | 
अत एवोक्तं श्रीमद्भगवद्गीतासु 
अहं सञ्वेस्य प्रभवो मत्तः सर्व्व प्रवत्तेते | 
इतिमत्त्वा भजन्ते मां बुधा भावसमन्विताः |i 
मचित्ता मद्गतप्राणा बोधयन्तः परस्परम्‌ | 
कथयन्तश्च मां नित्यं तुष्यन्ति च रमन्ति च ॥ 
तेषां सततयुक्तानां भजतां प्रीतिपूर्वकम्‌ | 
ददामि बुद्धियोगं तं येन मासुपयान्ति ते || इति 
एमिर्गीतावचनैलेक्तिताया श्रीभगवति प्रीतिरूपाया भक्तेः स्वरूपं वैशद्येन 
प्रतिपादयद्भिगीडीयवैष्णवपरमाचाय्यैः श्रीमञ्जीवगोस्वामिपादैः प्रीतिसन्द्भेऽसि- 
हितम्‌ “अथ श्रीभगवत्प्रीतिलक्तणवाक्यानामयं निष्कर्ष: निखिलपरमानन्द- 
चन्द्रिकाचन्द्रमसि सकलभुवनसौभाग्यसारसव्वस्वसत्वगुणापजीव्या- 
नन्तविलासमयामायिकविशुद्धसत््वानवरतोल्लासादसमोद्‌्ध्वमधुरे श्रीभगवति 
कथमपि चित्तावताराद्नपेक्तितविधिः स्वरसत एव समुल्लसन्ती विषयान्तरैः 
रनवच्छेद्या तात्पर्य्योन्तरमसहमाना हूलादिनी सारबृत्तिविशेषस्वरूपा भगवदानु- 
कूल्यात्मकतद्नुगतस्प्रहादिमयज्ञानविशेषाकारा तादृशभक्तमनेव्ृत्तिविशेष- 
देहा पीयूषपूरताऽपि सरसेन Gag स्वदेहं सरसयन्ती भक्तक्रतात्मरहस्यसङ्गो” 
पनगुणमयरसना वाष्पमुक्तयादिव्यक्तपरिकरा सब्बंगुणेकनिधानस्वभावा 
दासीक्ताशेषपुरुषार्थसम्पत्तिभेगवत्पातिब्रत्यत्रतवय्यपय्याकुला भगवन्मनो- 
हरणेकोपायहारिरूपा भागवतीप्रीतिस्तसुपसेवमाना विराजते | इति । 
अस्या एव सन्ततस्फुरत्परमानदरूपाया भत्ते: सकलपुरुषाथेधारेयत्वं विवेकतः 
पर्य्यालाच्य श्रीमद्भिरानन्द्वद्धनाचाय्यैंरप्यभिहितम्‌ i 
या व्यापारवतो रसान्‌ रसयितु दृष्टिः कवीनां न वा 
या चैवं परमाथेवस्तुविषयोन्मेषा च वैपश्चिती i 
ते द्वे अप्यवलम्च्य विश्वमखिलं निभालयन्तो बयम्‌ 
श्रान्ता नैव तु लव्धमब्धिशयनस्वद्भक्तितुल्यं सुखम्‌ ॥इति॥ 
एष एव प्रेमलक्षणो भक्तियोगोऽपवरोः स एव सात्वतानां परमः पुरुषार्थः- 
तथाहि श्रीमद्‌भागवते--“यथा वर्शाविधानमपवर्गश्व भवति. इति। योऽसो 
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भगवति स्वात्मनि अनात्म्येडनिरुक्तेनिलयने परमात्मनि वासुदेवेऽनन्य- 
निमित्तभक्तियागलचक्षणो नानागतिनिमित्ताविद्याम्रन्थिरन्धनट्ठारेण। यदा हि 
सहापुरुषपुरुषप्रसङ्गः |” 

अस्य च भागवतांशास्य श्रीधरस्वामिचरणरेवं व्याख्यानं; क्तम्‌ “यस्य 
quier यद्विधानं भगद्‌र्पितस्वस्वधम्माबुष्ठानं तद्नुक्रमेण अपवगश्च भवति | 
तस्यापवर्गस्य स्वरूपमाह द्वितीयेन योऽसाविति। आत्मनिभवमात्म्यं 
रागादि तद्रहिते | स हि भक्तसुखार्थमेव प्रयतते नतु प्रथक्‌ स्वसुखाथम्‌। यथाहि 
भक्तस्तत्‌ सुखार्थमेव | अनिरुक्ते स्वरूपता गुणतश्च वाचामगोचरे। अनि- 
लयने निलयनमन्तद्धानं तद्रहिते सदैव प्रकाशमाने इत्यर्थः । अनन्यनिमित्तो 
मोत्ताद्युपाधिरहितो या भक्तियोगः स एव लक्षणं स्वरूपं यस्य सः। तत्राप- 
वर्गशब्दस्य प्रवृत्ति घटयति नानागतीनां निमित्तं याऽविद्यामन्थिस्तस्य रन्धनं 
अपवज्जेनं च्छेदनमितियावत्‌ तद्ड्वारेणयाऽसावपवगे उच्यत इत्यर्थः ।” 

तथा च निर्निमित्तः प्रेमलक्तणो भक्तियोग एव अपवर्गपद्भाक्‌ परम- 
पुरुषाथं इति भगवतो वेदव्यासस्याप्यभिम्रेत इति सिद्धम्‌ | 

अत एवोक्तं तेन परमर्षिणा श्रीमद्भागवते 


श्रेयःसृतिं भक्तिसुद्स्य ते विभो 
क्विश्यन्ति ये केवलबोधलब्धये | 
तेषामसोक्लेशाल एव शिष्यते 
नान्यद्यथा स्थूलतुषावघातिनाम्‌ ।। इति 
अनेन श्लाकेन भक्तिहीनस्य ज्ञानस्य नास्त्येव श्रेयःसाधनता, क्लेशहेतुत्वं 
qi नियमेन aud एव्रेति विस्पष्टमभिहितम्‌ | 
तथा 
येऽन्येऽरविन्दात्त विसुक्तमानिन- 
स्त्वय्यस्तभावादविशुद्धबुद्धयः | 
आरुह्य कच्छे पर॑ पदं ततः 
पतन्त्यधोऽनाहृतयुष्मद्‌ङघयः ॥ इति। 
एवमादिवचनं भक्तिं विरहय्य मोत्तोपायमनुष्ठितवता जीवन्सुक्ताभिमानिन 
संसारानिवृत्तो प्रमाणमनुसन्धेयम्‌। 








पुरुषार्थविवेकः CC 
अस्याः प्रेमलक्षणाया अपवगपद्वाच्याया भक्तेः स्वरूपं श्रीमद्भीरूप- 
गोस्वामिचरणेर्भेक्तिरसासृतसिन्धावित्थमभिहितम्‌ i 
“यथा 
क्लेशन्नी शुभदा मोत्तलघुताकृत्सुदुलेभा | 
सान्द्रानन्द्विशेषात्मा श्रीकृष्णाकर्षिणी च सा ॥” 
तत्र क्लेशशब्देन पापं तदूबीज॑ अविद्या चेति त्रयं परामृश्यते। पापं च 
द्विविध॑ अ्रारच्धं प्रारव्धं चेति । तत्राप्रारब्धहरत्वं भक्तेयेथा--श्रीमद्भागवते 
“यथाग्निः सुसमिद्धार्चिः करोत्येधांसि भस्मसात्‌ | 
तथा मद्विषया भक्तिरुद्वैनांसि कृत्स्नशः? ॥ 
प्रारब्धहरत्वमपि तत्रेव तृतीये 
“यज्ञासधेयश्रवणानुकीत्तेनाद्‌ 
यत्महृणादू यच्छ॒वणादपि कचित्‌ | 
श्वादाऽपि सद्यः सवनाय कल्पते 
कुतः पुनस्ते भगवन्नु दर्शनात” ॥ 
अत्र भक्तथङ्गभगवन्ञामधेयश्रवणानुकीत्तेनप्रह्णश्रवणादिभिः श्वाद- 
स्यापि यत्‌ सवनाधिकारित्वममिह्दितं तत्तस्य दुज्जात्यारम्भक प्रारच्धकम्मेत्तय- 
मन्तरेणानुपपन्नमिति भगवद्भक्तेः प्रारधकम्मेररत्वं सिद्धं भवति, तथा च 
सर्व्वेषामेव म्लेच्छानामन्त्यजानां च यथाविधि श्रीमद्‌भगवन्नामादिम्रहणे कृते 
अस्प्रश्यत्यादि निवत्तेते यथाविधि दीक्षाम्रहणे च ब्राह्मणोचितसवनाद्यधिकारोऽपि 
सिध्यति इति सात्वतसिद्धान्तः श्रीमता भगवता वेदव्यासेनानुमादितत्वात्त 
सव्वेथा श्रोत एव रिष्टेनिंःशाङ्कमङ्गीकरणीयश्चेति सुञ्यवस्थितमेव | 
अत एवोक्तं श्रीहरिभक्तिविलासे 
यथा काञ्चनतां याति कांस्यं रसविधानतः | 
तथा दीक्षाविधानेन fasred जायते नृणाम्‌ ii 
व्याख्यातं च श्रीसनातनगोस्वामिपादैः न्णां सर्व्वेषामेव द्विजत्वं 
विप्रत्वमिति à 
बीजहरत्वं यथा भागवतीये षषे स्कन्धे 
तैस्तान्यघानि पूयन्ते तपोदानव्रतादिभिः । 
नाऽधर्म्मजं तदू हृदयं तदपीशाङघ्रिसेवया ॥ 
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अविद्याहरत्वं यथा भागवते 
यत्‌ पादपङ्कजपलाशाविलासभत्तया 
कम्माशयं ग्रथितसुद्‌अथयन्ति सन्तः | 
que रिक्तमतयो यतयो निरुद्ध- 
स्रोतोगणास्तमरणं भज वासुदेवम्‌ ॥ 
तथा पाद्मेऽपि 
कृतानुयात्राविद्याभिहेरिभक्तिरनुत्तमा | 
अविद्यां निदेहत्याशु दावज्वालेव पन्नगीम्‌ ।॥ 
तत्र शुभद्त्वं नाम 
शुभानि प्रीणनं सव्वंजगतामनुरक्तता | 
सद्गुणाः सुखमित्यादीन्याख्यातानि मनीषिभिः 0 
इत्याद्यभियुक्तोक्तानुसारेण सव्वंजगत्प्रीणनकरत्वम्‌ सद्गुणस म्पादनं 
gare चेति विज्ञेयम्‌ । 
अत एवोक्तं Wea 
येनाच्चितो हरिस्तेन तर्पितानि जगन्त्यपि । 
रज्यन्ति जन्तवस्तत्र जङ्गमाः स्थावरा अपि ॥ 
स द्गुणप्रद्त्त्वं यथा भागवते 
यस्यास्ति भक्तिभगवत्यकिञचना 
सब्वैंगेणैस्तत्र समाश्रिताः सुराः | 
हरावभक्तस्य कुतो महद्गुणा 
सनारथेनाऽसति धावतो बहिः i 
genga यथा तन्त्रे 
सिद्धयः परमाश्चय्यां भुक्तिमुक्तिश्व शाश्वती | 
नित्यञ्च परमानन्दं भवेदू गोविन्दभक्तितः 11 
मोक्तलघुताकरत्वं यथा नारदपञ्चरात्रे 
हरिभक्तिमहादेव्याः सर्वा मुक्त्यादिसिद्धयः | 
भुक्तयश्चादूझुतास्तस्याश्चेढिकावदलुद्रुताः | 
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सुदुलेभत्वं यथा भागवते 
राजन्‌ पतिगेरुरलं भवतां यदूनां 
दैवं Bra: कुलपतिः क च किङ्करो a: | 
अस्त्रेवमङ्गमजतां भगवान्‌ सुकुन्दो 
मुक्ति ददाति कहि चिन्नच भक्तियोगम्‌ ॥ 
सान्द्रानन्दबिशेषात्मता यथा हरिभक्तिसुधोदये 
त्वत्सात्षातकरणाह्वादविशुद्धान्धिस्थितस्य मे | 
सुखानि गोष्पदायन्ते त्र्ाए्यपि जगद्गुरो ॥ 


श्रीकृष्णाकषंकत्वं यथा श्रीमद्भागवते 

न साधयति मां योगो न सांख्यं धम्मे उद्धव | 

न स्वाध्यायस्तपस्त्यागो यथा भक्तिमेमोज्जिता ॥ 
सप्तमे स्कन्धे च नारदोक्तौ 

यूयं नृलोके वत भूरि भागा 

लोकं पुनानासुनयोऽमियन्ति i 

येषां गृहानावसतीतिसात्षाद्‌ 

गूढं परं ब्रह्म मनुष्यलिङ्गम्‌ । इति | 

सेयं यथोक्तरूपा भगवतप्रेमलक्षणा भक्तिरेव सकलपुरुषार्थशिरोमणिः 
परमपुरुषार्थ इति । तद्वाप्तये aa विवेकिभिः प्रयत्नो विधेय इति 
सविनयमावेद्यात N 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The soul of a people finds its highest expression in their 
philosophy. It represents the true spirit of an age, as no- 
thing else does. Art and Literature also do the same. But 
in Philosophy lies the best and noblest expression. So if you 
would seek to know truly the inner life of a people, just see 
what philosophy it has produced. This is true of all nations 
that have had a philosophy of their own—whose inner life 
has found expression in their philosophical achievements. 
This makes approaches to them so difficult. You cannot go 
deeply into them—cannot truly interpret them, unless you 
have the right sort of attitude of mind in approaching them. 
True understanding here, as elsewhere, requires an intellec- 
tual sympathy which is so rare. We are apt more to cri- 
ticise the thought of a people than to take the trouble of 
studying the background on which it rests—the ideas, as- 
pirations and strivings it represents. The case of science, as 
it is pursued and studied now, is different here, both in its 
aim and method. The so-called scientific method of philo- 
sophy, as conceived in the present day in the west, is due 
to a misunderstanding of the true purpose of philosophy. 
But has philosophy any distinctive purpose of its own in 
the scheme of human life? ‘The whole crux of the matter 
lies in a true answer to this question. 

The purpose of philosophy, conceived truly, does not 
lie in dry speculations to satisfy mere intellectual curiosity. 
Here is a fundamental difference between the view-points 
of the East and West. Yet even in the west we find his- 
torically at times a recognition of the common purpose. 
This is at least true of the older philosophies, though not 
entirely of the modern ones. Mr. Bradley, an eminent re- 
presentative of English Idealism, somewhere writes to the 
effect that man cannot help philosophising. He means per- 
haps to say here that his intellectual need would lead him 
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on to it. If this be his meaning, it does not express ade- 
quately the true purpose of philosophy. It only empha- 
sises the intellectual side of it—the urge one feels towards 
philosophic speculations. . There is a deeper source of them 
which is not touched by the writer. True philosophy, 
again, is not mere cosmology. ‘The present-day tendency of 
the physical sciences to go to the ultimate basis of the mate- 
rial universe, though passed as ‘philosophic’, is not really so. 
Here the whole lot of cosmologists, begining with the Greek 
Hylozoists, are not true philosophers, but scientists. The 
real origin of philosophy lies in Religion, understood, not in 
any of its historical forms, but in the true one as embody- 
ing the highest thoughts and aspirations of humanity. 
Here philosophy and Religion become one. ‘This identity, 
thought ultimately true, may not be admitted by all, and 
there will arise strong objections to it from the naturalistic 
standpoint. But this standpoint itself is based on a partial 
view of the world and of human nature. Neither the one nor 
the other can be reduced to a series of facts outwordly consi- 
dered as more physical or physical phemomena, which need 
only to be studied scientifically, as they would understand 
the term. Underlying the world of facts, as they call them, 
there is the world of values. ‘This may not be recognised by 
natural science. But that human nature, at least, is charac- 
terised by incessant pursuit of values can hardly be denied. 
These values, however conceived, represent the ideals and 
aspirations of a people. You cannot truly understand man’s 
life apart from the values it pursues. Are they mere 
shadowy things—mere fancies, which the imagination 
of a people creates? They are not. They are more real, 
more substantial, for man than mere material possessions, 
even than his body and physical life. The true origin of 
philosophy lies here in the effort to understand this side of 
human nature, whether we go to ancient Greece—to her 
Socrates and his disciples, or to ancient India—to her 
Upanisads and the philosophies which had their inspiration 
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from them. Hence the study of the philosophy of a peo- 
ple is so difficult. It needs a sympathetic insight and out- 
look unique in its nature. ‘This is true of any philosophy 
in its real origin. It is true also of the Indian. 


It is usually said by Western scholars that Indian philo- 
sophy is merely speculative and not practical. This 
charge is hardly justifiable, if it means that Indian thought 
is out of touch with life. Asa matter of fact, all philosophy 
is speculative in its procedure. At the same time Indian 
philosophy, in its real ultimate aim, is more practical than 
the Western systems of the day, by virtue of its closer and 
deeper touch with life and its problems. This was also the 
sound practical note of the Socratic thought which was car- 
ried out by his immediate disciples in their speculations that 
from, in a way, the ultimate background and source of the 
subsequent Western thought. The one note running through 
all the systems of Indian DarSanas (philosophy) is Nibsreya- 


sadbigama ( निश्रयसाधिगमः )—The attainment of the highest: 


good, is, however, differently conceived in the different sys- 
tems. The purpose of all of them is the same, arising out of a 
view of life and its vicissitudes, and the problem with them 
throughout was how to get rid of the miseries and distrac- 
tions of life, and of the consequent struggles, finally and 
absolutely. If this is what Indian thought aims at ultimately, 
what can be more practical (in its highest and truest sense) 
than their philosophy? The Indian thought seeks earnestly to 
go to the very root of the torubles to which life is found to be 
so liable and to find out the true remedy of the evils. 

There is a further charge, connected with the above, 
made against Indian philosophy, namely, that is is pessimistic 
—a word that carries in many minds an unpleasant, and 
therefore unfavourable, association of meaning. But a mere 
word conveying a particular subjective attitude and covering 
some unpleasant ideas does not carry much weight as a wea- 
pon of criticism. If life be really such as is calmly viewed by 
the Indian thinkers, call it by whatever name you would like, 
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the fact, if it is a fact, remains the same and solidly true. 
But what is pessimism in its usually accepted sense? ‘The 
term has been coined to specify a theory which maintains 
that life as such is subject to pain and misery from which 
there is no escape. It rests on the assumption that these 
evils of life are inevitable and irremovable. Indian philo- 
sophy, though it proceeds on the admission of inseparable 
miseries incidental to mundane life, does not, however, re- 
gard them as irremediable. On the contrary, its special 
aim is to prescribe the true means of their absolute removal 
and of final deliverance from them. In this sense one would 
hardly be justified in calling Indian philosophy pessimistic. It 
is so because Indian thought, in the best part of it, does not 
confine itself to this our ordinary life, but looks up to the 
possibility of another and a higher life which is not so charac- 
terised. Of late the term Meliorism has been offered in the 
West as a third alternative to Optimism and Pessimism, indi- 
cating thereby quite another attitude towards this life even. 
According to this position, life is not inevitably subject to 
good or evil. ‘There is and can be, both in life. But it rests 
with us to make it either by our deeds. Man can, under 
this view, “make a heaven of hell and a hell of heaven.” This 
is indeed a hopeful attitude which is practically of high value. 
If any term, coined in the West, has to be applied at all to 
characterise by a single word the trend of Indian thought, 
melioristic would be more appropriate than either optimistic 
or pessimistic. But a name after all does not matter much. 
What is there in the name? This is a very sound warning, 
often forgotten in our disputations. 

Now if human suffering be a fact, as it is taken to be, 
what must be its ultimate root and source? ‘This is 
the fundamental problem with Indian thought, and 
quite philosophically it approaches the problem. For 
it finds this ultimate source to liein our ignorance 
about the true nature of the self and the not-self 
in their relations to each other. The search for the 
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one involves necessarily that of the other. For we 
are apt to confuse the two—taking that to be the self which 
really belongs to or forms a part of the not-self—“ अनात्मनि 
'्यात्सनबोः” This is the root ignorance out of which arises all the 
miseries of life. Hence the fundamental lesson of Indian 
thought is “Know thyself”, as Hegal puts it so aptly. ‘This in- 
quiry about the true nature of the self (atman) was promul- 

. gated in one of the earliest upanishads—the Bribadarnyaka, 
where the sage Yajnyavalkya is related as instructing his 
worthy partner of life—Maitreyi—in the mysteries of the 
true nature of the atman, when he found that her mind was 
already set on the search for the things of abding value as 
against mere earthly possessions. ‘The discourse of the sage 
proceeds by way of illustrative examples, to show that all 
other things of the earth have but a relative importance for 
the soul, which is, therefore, of absolute value, and so he says 
at the end by way of instruction to his wife: “Lo, verily, it is 
the soul (atman) that should be seen, that should be hearken- 
ed to, that should be thought on, that should be reflected on. 
Lo, verily, with the seeing of, with the hearkening to, with 
the thinking of and with the understanding of the soul, this 
world-all (the whole world) is known? (II-4-5). 

'The same note about the supreme importance of the 
knowledge of the true nature of the soul and of its value runs 
through all the systems of Indian thought, even the mate- 
rialistic charvaka not being excepted. For the value of life 
and its aspirations is ultimately determined by the nature of 
the self. If it is nothing but a product of matter, as the 
materialists would have it, then there can be nothing of sup- 
reme value but the enjoyment of physical life at its best. 
But if the self is regarded as something other than the body 
however the self may be conceived, then the ultimate pur- 
pose and value of lite would necessarily become different. 

* ‘The dignity of life depends ultimately on that of the self. 
All other values would appear to be insignificant by the side 
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of the value of the self, if we but once realised its true nature 
as something distinct from the body. 
Thus the underlying aim of all the systems is the same, 
namely, to determine the true nature of the atman and there- 
by to ascertain that which would be of supreme value in life 
—the knowledge of the self. Speculations about the nature 
of the not-self, arising in connection with the search for the 
self, have but a subordinate place in them, though necessary 
to consider in order to determine, by way of distinction, the 
true nature of the atman. The central subject of all the 
systems is this afman. ‘The different systems are but the 
various lines of the attempts made to conceive its nature 
from different standpoints and levels of thought as determined 
by the stages of culture and traditions. Each system takes 
the life and its aspirations as it finds them prevalent in its 
own time and attempts to find a solution of the problems 
which they give rise to. 'The underlying purpose is to ascer- 
tain thereby the things of the highest and imperishable value. 
Now, though this is the ultimate purpose, once the intellect 
is set on the problem, it cannot rest confined to the one pro- 
blem, but is led on to others arising in connection therewith. 
And so we find some speculations in them which appear to 
be of no or distant connection with the main problem. It 
is perhaps in this way that each system has developed in its 
course. Hence to understand the true spirit of Indian 
thought we have to fix upon the central theme of them all, 
namely, the conception of the self (atman), and to trace 
the development which the conception is found to have 
undergone in the different systems. No such attempt, how- 
ever, is observed to have been made by writers on the so- 
called History of Indian Philosophy, if by history is meant 
here, as it has been meant by some recent writers, the chro- 
nological order of development of the different systems. 
Materials sufficient for this purpose are still unavailable. 
The systems as presented to us through their recognised texts 
(sutras, karikas, etc., and the commentaries on them) con- 
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tain cross-references from which it is difficult to determine 
their actual historical order. The consequence is that there has 
been much guess-work in the field, due to, ıt may be, the 
pre-conceived ideas of the writers chemselves. ‘The history 
of Indian thought therefore remains still a work for the fu- 
ture. Avoiding this ambitious attempt, a presentation of 
the principal systems can, however, be made, I suppose, from 
the standpoint of the development of the conception of the 
self (atman), which forms the central subject in them. 
Whether this mode of presentation will afford any clue to 
their chronological order or not cannot be said definitely. 
Still the attempt is, I think, worth making, at least in the in- 
terest of the spirit of Indian thought as it has found expression 
:n the course of its development. I am not going into any 
detailed presentation of the kind here. But I would suggest 
some such order below as it has appeared to me to be plausible 
and found to have some value as a method of procedure. 


"d 


The earliest conception of the self, which appeals to“ 


common people, appears to have been the bodily one—the 
soul being not regarded as something distinct from the body 
but as a manifestation or product of the body, by the whole 
of it or by some of its part or parts. This is the conception 
presented by the charvakas—the Indian Materialists.. Here 
the unconscious body is held to generate, by purely physical 
processes, consciousness which is mistaken as a distinct en- 
tity. The next step taken is naturally the admission of a 
separate entity as the a#man, but still unconscious in its nature 
due, it must have been, to the difficulty of understanding 
how the body by itself could become conscious. ‘This step 
was taken by the Vaícesika, which recognises the soul to be 
a substance distinct from the body and having its own pro- 
perties, intelligence (Buddhi) or consciousness being the main 
distinctive characteristic. But here too the unconscious be- 
comes conscious, as the Vaicesika does not recognise cons- 
ciousness to be an inseparable attribute of the soul, but a 
fleeting product of it that comes and goes. The Nyaya main- 
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tains the same position, as it does in many other respects adopt 
the Vaícesika ontology. The Mimamsa too, as a philosophical 
system, does adopt uncritically the same conception of the 
soul here. In none of these systems, however, does the funda- 
mental problem does seem to have been faced properly— 
namely, how the unconscious could become conscious, when 
between the two there is a world of difference both in nature 
and functions. Thus arose, it may be surmised, a necessary at- 
tempt to handle the problem boldly in a new way. ‘The re- 
sult was that consciousness came to be regarded as an insepa- 
rable attribute of the soul. This was done by Jainism, which, 
however, admits still the soul to be a substance (Dravya) un- 
derlying the changing phases of its attributes. But this con- 
ception of the soul as a substance is so thin in Jainism, because 
of its position that a substance and its attributes are united 
in an inseparable whole, it is no wonder that the next step 
should be to discard this nominal substantiality and regard 
the soul rather as a group of its attributes and changing states. 
This bold departure was made by Buddhism in its original 
position as presented in the Pali Tripitakas. This is one line 
of development of the conception of the self culminating in 
the utter phenomenalism of earlier Buddhism. But the pro- 
blem which ultimately led to this result might be supposed 
to have taken another course of solution in view of the diffi- 
culties involved in this phenomenalism and its conse- 
quences. We might suppose the possibility of another line 
of thought coming up to recognise consciousness to be an 
entity by itself with its unique nature and functions, instead 
of being regarded as a property of a substance distinct from 
itself. This was done by Samkhya in its conception of the 
Purusa (soul), which is regarded as pure consciousness hav- 
ing its unique existence in the scheme of the universe. But 
Samkhya is found still to uphold a plurality of souls, like the 
other systems above, quite inconsistently with its position as 
regards the nature of Purusa as pure consciousness. The 
problem next naturally was, How could consciousness be split 
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up into many. For there cannot be any differences in cons- 


ciousness as such due to differences in attributes, which Purusa X 
in its pure nature is devoid of. So logically came the con- E 
ception of unity of consciousness, which cannot be diversified ' 
in itself into the many selves of living beings, as Sankara has | X 
well put it in his criticism of the Samkhya position’ here. a 


This apparent diversity must be due to the different bodies 
(2padhis) in connection with which consciousness functions. 
There can be only one consciousness as such, call it by what- 
ever name you would—Purusa or Atman or Paramatman or 
Brahman. ‘This was the position adopted by the Monistic 
Vedanta, which may therefore be regarded as the logical de- 
velopment of the Samkhya position and the highest culmi- 
nation of Indian thought so far as the conception of the self 
is concerned. I have stated already that I do not press this 
presentation as an account of the actual development of 
Indian thought in the chronological sense. My purpose 
here was to show that this might be regarded as one of the 
plausible ways of presentation in lieu of a history of the . 
thought, which is still in the making. 


P. B. ADHIKARI 

















THE VICISSITUDES OF THE KARMA 
.DOCTRINE 


A critical estimate of the Doctrine of Karma, which 
sways the faith of millions of Asiatics professing the three 
principal religions of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, is 
rendered peculiarly difficult by a variety of reasons. The 
initial difficulty is that an exact formulation of the doctrine 
is nowhere to be found. Its existence in the Vedic literature 
has been questioned’ and no attempt has fully succeeded in 
tracing it back to its roots sources in the religious and philo- 
sophical literature of India’. Its philosophy of life has not 
found an echo in the heart of the West and Pythagoras and 
Plato are the only two prominent names that come to the 
mind as having formulated analogous eschatological doctrines, 
and the source of their inspiration too is equally shrouded in 
obscurity’. ‘The mysterious character attached to the 
doctrine in the Yajfiavalkya Artabhiga dialogue in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad was relieved only by the 
general formula that good begets good and bad bad’, 


and the subsequent development of the doctrine has 


*Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 317 ff. 

Griswold, Religion of the Rigveda, p. 318. (He finds an antici- 
pation of Karma in Istapürta. R. V. I. 109. 7; x, 14.8.) 

Belvalkar & Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. 2. The 
Creative Period, p. 81, p. 161. 

Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 147 ff; 
also p. 49. 

See RV. x. 117.9. 

*Ranade, (Cons. Sur. p. 145. 

Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 115. 

Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, pp. 3-5. 

Gough, The Upanishads, Ch. 1. 

"Garbe, Phl. of Anc. Ind. p. 39 ff. 

Macdonell, Hist. of Sans. Lit. p. 422. 

Keith, Religion and Phil. of tbe Veda & Upanishads, p. 634 ft. 

Keith, J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 569 ff. 

‘Br. Up. iii. 2. 13- 
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been on such divergent lines, almost from the very beginning, 
that a single coherent formulation, accepted by all schools of 
thought has never been possible. It would be hazardous to 
assert that these different formulations always arose in his- 
torical sequence in response to the changing philosophical 
and religious ideas of the times: the Upanisadic, Buddhistic 
and Jaina forms are so close together at the time of their first 
enunciation that it seems as if a floating mass of popular be- 
liefs crystallised in different fashions the religious and 
philosophical genius of their respective schools. In the pro- 
cess of crystallisation it absorbed foreign matter from older 
sources and new situations, and the subsequent history of the 
never-too-rigid doctrine has been profoundly influenced by 
popular superstition, theistic faith and the cult of the manes. 
In two remarkably informative articles Hopkins drew at- 
tention to the modifications of the Karma doctrine in later 
times’; but when it is difficult to say what the original formu- 
lation was, it is perhaps better to affirm that the heteroge- 
neous elements that went into the original forms were diffe- 
rently emphasised in course of time and gave the appearance 
of so many modifications. A few genuine modifications do 
indeed occur, but differential accentuation explains a good 
many of the divergences that took place in course of time. 


An appraisal of the value of the doctrine has also been 
rendered difficult by the fact that while the different philoso- 
phical and religious systems criticised one another on almost 
every conceivable point of speculation or dogma, the doctrine 
of Karma received a singular unanimity of support, except 
in matters of detail, from rival systems of thought and faith. 
Reference to heterodox modes of thought on the subject are 


J, R. A. S., 1906, pp. 581-593; J. R. A. S., 1907, pp. 665-672. 
(Most of the Epic and Buddhistic references of the present paper 
are taken from Hopkins). 
P. Yevtic. in a chapter of his Karma and Reincarnation summarises 
Hopkins's two articles. 
Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 572. 
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not indeed absent?, but the major creeds gave a short shrift 
to those speculations which sought to do without the law of 
moral action or, like the Carvakas, denied its bearing upon 
the destiny of the soul’. That such a controversial theory 
should be accepted without much questioning has puzzled 
historians: that orthodoxy and heterodoxy should alike ac- 
cept it has caused greater perplexity. Detached from theo- 
logical moorings, heterodoxy probably found in the inexor- 
able law of moral justice something to stabilise conduct; but 
that orthodoxy should, in spite of its religious orientation, 
find no scruple in identifying daiva (divine decree) with 
bhagya (self-acquired destiny) and reduce God to a helpless 
operator (if not a mere witness) of a self-adjusting moral 
mechanism? has caused genuine surprise. 

A. third difficulty, that is common to all speculations re- 
garding the hereafter, is the impossibility of verifying or dis- 
proving the truth of the doctrines. A portion of the effect 
of moral action lies beyond the ken of man, and the uncertain 

'Dialogues of Buddha, Brahmajala Sutta & Simaffiaphala Sutta 

Barua, Pre-Buddhistic Philosophy, p. 189. 

Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 100 ff, p. 255. 

Ranade, Cons. Sur. p. 180. 

Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 451 ff. 

B. C. Law, J. A. S. B. 1918, pp. 400-426. 

Katha Up. J. 1.20. 

Sv. Up. 1.2. 

Yamakami, Systems of Buddhistic Thought p. 51. 

"Caraka Samhita, Sütrasthana xi. 4 & 10. 

Sarvadarsanasamgraba pp. 13-14 (Abhyankara’s Ed.) 

Visnu Purana, YII. 18. 

Ramayana, ii. 108. 

‘Manu, xi. 47. 

Samkhya Sūtra, v. 2. 

Sarvadarsanasamgraba (Saiva Dargana), p. 176 ff (Abhyankar’s Ed.) 

Deussen, Pb. of the Up., p. 238. 

Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V & Up. p. 478. 

Hopkins, J. R. A. S.; 1906, p. 585. 


Karmagrantha, p. 1. E : 
J. Bhattacharyya, Kum arila's Conception of the Soul, Philosophical 


Quartely, Vol. VI p. 40. 
Yajfiavalkya Samhita, Prayascittadhyaya, Sl. 148. 
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reply given to the moral question here below—the success of 
the unscrupulous and the failure of the good—has rendered 
a theodicy necessary and has not excluded the possibility of 
skepticism and atheism. Even when on pragmatic grounds 
it has been found necessary to postulate the operation of a 
moral law, the character of the nucleus has totally determined 
the nature of the moral organisation. The belief in a single- 
life theory has rendered monotheism and messiahship almost 
inevitable, while a multiple-life theory with a polytheistic 
background has thrown man more upon his own moral re- 
sources and made him less optimistic than a man with faith 
in an almighty God 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the uncertain 
light thrown on the moral problem has not been to the taste of 
those who see in the denial of the Karma doctrine a great 
danger to social peace. ‘The Jataka stories were meant to 
show that in certain privileged persons the possibility of 
consciously apportioning present enjoyment to past action 
was not debarred, and one of the powers acquired by Yogic 
practice is this capacity of remembering one's past life". Whe- 
ther jatismaratva is inborn or acquired, there can be no doubt 
that it confirms at one stroke the reality of transmigration 
and the efficacy of moral action. But, with the threefold 
handicap mentioned above, it was not possible to formulate 
the exact nature or appraise the real value of the doctrine. 
Even when a strong theistic movement in mediaeval times led 
to a substantial modification of the doctrine in popular belief, 
no systematic attempt was made to reconcile the older and 
the newer phases of the doctrine. Without seriously chal- 
lenging the doctrine itself, strong psychological and religious 
motives introduced innovations here and there to palliate the 
rigidity of an uncompromising creed and make it acceptable 
and bearable to weaker mortals. 
The most general formulation of the Karma doctrine 


"Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 662. 


Garbha Up. 3, 4. 
Yoga Sūtra, I. 39. 
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would run somewhat thus: Every exercise of the will power 
in thought, speech and action acts as a moral cause and confers 
on the agent an amount of merit or demerit according to the 
nature of the act performed, and this moral effect influences 
the subsequent fate of the individual concerned. Now, on 
this general theme variations can very easily arise. Is it ne- 
cessary that the will should be exercised, or would even an in- 
voluntary act produce a moral effect? Would mere will 
without any overt action produce a moral effect? What 
type of agent is affected by moral action: is it merely man? 
or, are gods and animals and plants (supposing all have sen- 
tience) equally affected by the moral law? Is the Supreme 
God subject to the moral law? Does merit reside in the agent 
or in the object? Is it necessary that the same person should 
act and enjoy, or would the law be satisfied if somebody else 
suffers the consequences of moral action? Does the law 
operate automatically without reference to the intervention 
of a divine Providence, or is the operation of God necessary 
to connect deed with fruition? Can the operation of the moral 
law be suspended or annulled? What is the order of opera- 
tion when the acts performed are of different kinds? When 
does the moral effect take place? Is there any quantitative 
relationship between action and enjoyment? Can the 
fruits of moral action be transferred voluntarily or involun- 
tarily? -Does moral action take place in every embodiment, 
or are there lives which are mere rewards or penalties of past 
actions? Where do men enjoy the fruits of action? Can 
Karma be finally extinguished, and, if so, how? Does Karma 
explain every type of inequality? 15 man the agent of his 
own actions or is he a mere tool of divine activity? What is 
the exact amount of his own responsibility? How does a 
being, in spite of the operation of the inexorable law, improve 
or degrade its status in existence? How exactly can God or 
man help beings in attaining salvation? ‘The vicissitudes of 
the Karma doctrine are all to be referred to the different ans- 
wers given to the above questions in different systems of phi- 


losophy and religion. 
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Now, the germs of all these thoughts are to be found in 
the earliest speculations, and by the time the doctrine came to 
be formulated with a tolerable exactitude, diverse strands of 
belief had already entered into its composition. ‘The Vedic 
reliance upon the gods who could take men to their own 
abode and ‘send the enemies to an unpleasant residence, the 
spirits of the departed going into plants, the fear of 
punarmrtyu, the deification of men, the two paths, the dis- 
parity in status among the gods and the story of Vamadeva” 
supplied the nucleus of the creed, and the dark rites of the 
| Atharva-Veda with their magical efficacy supplied a proto- | 
type to the speculations of the Brahmanas. ‘The Brahmanas ; 
supplied the efficacy of a faultless sacrifice and the helpless- 
ness of the gods in the face of a rite correctly performed (the 
elements which supplied the Mimamsa school with its doctrine 

of the Apurva and its autonomous operation), the story of 
the deluge which was latterly built up into the conception 
of the pralaya, the conception of sin and the necessity of 
prayascitta, the possibility of vicarious enjoyment of the 
fruits of sacrifice performed by priests, the necessity of due 
cremation, the vengeance of the oppressed upon their oppres- 

sors in another realm, judgment of merit and demerit and a 
more detailed account of heavens and hells together with a 
more developed cult of the Fathers and of the constellations”. 


"Deussen, Ph. of Up. p. 317. 
-Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 26. 
Griswold, Rel. of RV., p. 252 & p. 340 (the question of Punar- 
janma). 
R. V. ix. 5.5; iv. 26.1; iv. 27.1; vii. 76.4; vi. 88.5; vii. 104; 
ix. 97.8; ix. 113.7-11; x. 2.7; x. 14.8; x. 15; x. 16.1.5; x. 17.5; x. 18.1; 
x. $6.4; x. 58.7; x. 68.11; x. 88.15. 
AV. xi. 1.37; xii. 4.36; xviii. 4.62. 
(See also S Br. xiii. 8.1.20.) 
4 "Macdonald, The Brabmanas of the Vedas, pp. 46, 95-105, 146 ff. 
3 G Br. i 2.5.4; ii 3.3.8; vi 2.227; x. 4.3.12; x. 
6.3.1; xi. 2.7.33; xi. 6; xi. 7.2. ES 
Kau. Br. xi. 3; xxv. 1.27. Ait. Br. iii. 7. 
But see Rv. x. 15.4. & AV. xviii. 2.54). 
Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., pp. 16, 45, 59, 65, p ० 
Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 33. 
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The Aranyakas popularised the merit of retiring from the 
world and the possibility of gaining status by meditation 
rather than by costly sacrifices", and the Upanisads com- 
pleted the overthrow of work as making for salvation, ex- 
tolled self-knowledge and Brahma-knowledge as the means 
of a new type of salvation that had nothing to do with heaven, 
and placed the Karma doctrine on a secure foundation by 
supplying the necessary eschatological details regarding the 
fate of a soul in bondage and the means of avoiding rounds 
of rebirth. The conflicting ideals of residence in heaven or 
hell according to the prescription of the gods who act inde- 
pendently and of the autonomous function of a moral law 
in which illumination counts more than work or in which 
works produce their effects without the help of the gods could 
not be properly reconciled, and these led at a later time to 
a radical difference in outlook between the theistic faiths and 
the philosophical religions. The attempt of the Brahmanas 
to effect a reconciliation by assuming that the gods were ob- 
liged to reward sacrificial actions could not prove very suc- 
cessful for obvious reasons; but their example was followed 
inlater times. Except in the theistic schools, the Upanisadic 
ideal was more widely followed; and although Jainism made 
a curious medley of a salvation by knowledge, a residence of 
the siddhas and a karma with form, Buddhism, in spite of its 
anatmavada, agreed substantially with the Upanisadic posi- 
tion and dispensed with a heavenly residence to be won by 
work, in the early history of its career. In all these schools 
of thought the gods persist, but in a colourless form: the 
Brahmanas had subdued the gods but these ignored them, . 
placed a sage above the gods in enlightenment™ and pro- 
pounded a doctrine of liberation in which the cardinal tenets 


"Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 490 ff. 
Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 86. 


"Deussen, Pb. of Up., pp. 313-361, 408-412. 
Ranade, Cons. Sur., pp. 145-166. 


Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 212 ff, p. 271 ff, p. 375 ff. 
"Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 582. 
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Now, the germs of all these thoughts are to be found in 
the earliest speculations, and by the time the doctrine came to 
be formulated with a tolerable exactitude, diverse strands of 
belief had already entered into its composition. ‘The Vedic 
reliance upon the gods who could take men to their own 
abode and send the enemies to an unpleasant residence, the 
spirits of the departed going into plants, the fear of 
punarmrtyu, the deification of men, the two paths, the dis- 
parity in status among the gods and the story of Vamadeva™ 
supplied the nucleus of the creed, and the dark rites of the 
Atharva-Veda with their magical efficacy supplied a proto- 
type to the speculations of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas 

supplied the efficacy of a faultless sacrifice and the helpless- 
ness of the gods in the face of a rite correctly performed (the 
elements which supplied the Mimimsz school with its doctrine 
of the Apurva and its autonomous operation), the story of 
the deluge which was latterly built up into the conception 
of the pralaya, the conception of sin and the necessity of 
prayascitta, the possibility of vicarious enjoyment of the 
fruits of sacrifice performed by priests, the necessity of due 
cremation, the vengeance of the oppressed upon their oppres- 
sors in another realm, judgment of merit and demerit and a 
more detailed account of heavens and hells together with a 
more developed cult of the Fathers and of the constellations”. 


"Deussen, Ph. of Up. p. 317. 
-Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 26. 
Griswold, Rel. of RV., p. 252 & p. 340 (the question of Punar- 
janma). 
R. V. ix. 5.55; iv. 26.1; iv. 27.1; vii. 76.4; vii. 88.5; vii. 104; 
ix. 97.8; ix. 113.7-11; x. 2.7; x. 14.8; x. 15; x. 16.1.5; x. 17.3; x. 18.1; 
X. 56.4; x. 58.7; x. 68.11; x. 88.15. 
AV. xi. 1.37; xii. 4.36; xviil. 4.62. 
(See also § Br. xiii. 8.1.20.) 
"Macdonald, The Brabmanas of the Vedas, pp. 46, 95-105, 146 ff. 
&. Br. i 2.5.4; ii 3.3.8; vi 2.2.27; x. 4.3.12; 
6.3.1; xi. 2.7.33; xi. 6; xi. 7.2. aT 
Kau. Br. xi. 3; xxv. 1.27. Ait. Br. iii. 7. 
But see Rv. x. 15.4. & AV. xviii. 2.34). 
Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., pp. 16, 45, 59, 65, 75. 
Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 33. 
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The Aranyakas popularised the merit of retiring from the 
world and the possibility of gaining status by meditation 
rather than by costly sacrifices", and the Upanisads com- | 
pleted the overthrow of work as making for salvation, ex- 
tolled self-knowledge and Brahma-knowledge as the means 
of a new type of salvation that had nothing to do with heaven, 
and placed the Karma doctrine on a secure foundation by 
supplying the necessary eschatological details regarding the 
fate of a soul in bondage and the means of avoiding rounds 
of rebirth'®. The conflicting ideals of residence in heaven or 
hell according to the prescription of the gods who act inde- 
pendently and of the autonomous function of a moral law 
in which illumination counts more than work or in which 
works produce their effects without the help of the gods could 
not be properly reconciled, and these led at a later time to 
a radical difference in outlook between the theistic faiths and 
the philosophical religions. The attempt of the Brahmanas 
to effect a reconciliation by assuming that the gods were ob- 
liged to reward sacrificial actions could not prove very suc- 
cessful for obvious reasons; but their example was followed 
in later times. Except in the theistic schools, the Upanisadic 
ideal was more widely followed; and although Jainism made 
a curious medley of a salvation by knowledge, a residence of 
the siddbas and a karma with form, Buddhism, in spite of its 
anatmavada, agreed substantially with the Upanisadic posi- 
tion and dispensed with a heavenly residence to be won by 
work, in the early history of its career. In all these schools 
of thought the gods persist, but in a colourless form: the 
Brahmanas had subdued the gods but these ignored them, 
placed a sage above the gods in enlightenment™ and pro- 
pounded a doctrine of liberation in which the cardinal tenets 


"Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 490 ff. 
Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 86. 


"Deussen, Ph. of Up., pp. 313-361, 408-412. 
Ranade, Cons. Sur., pp. 145-166. 


Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 212 ff, p. 271 ff, p. 375 ff. 
“Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 582. 
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were the dignity of human existence, the futility of sacrifices 
(especially those involving the taking of life) , and the attain- 
ment of a condition having no similarity with residence in a 
blissful heaven, in close proximity to a god, where all sorts of 
enjoyment like those of earth are available. 

That the Parva Mimamsa should be able to dispense with 
the necessity of a moral Governor and yet be able to uphold 
the validity of the moral law need not cause any surprise; 
for the Jainas and the Buddhists had done the same before, 
though on different grounds. The Vedic Rta, originally as- 
sociated with the all-seeing Varuna was gradually freed from 
theological implications when the status of that god practi- 

cally vanished in later literature. Improper tales of gods 
began to be circulated and the asuras were supposed to dis- 
turb their heavenly peace". With such a corrupt and power- 
less pantheon the moral law had obviously little to do, and the 
realm that could be overrun by demons and whose presiding 
deity Indra had to keep his throne by deceit or outside help 
was scarcely a place about which good men would be enthu- 
siastic as a post-mortem residence". Gradually the belief 
grew that the gods themselves were transitory—that there 
have been many Indras, for example,—and that it was pos- 
sible to attain heavenly status by austerities as in fact the 
gods themselves had done’. ‘The transitoriness of the divine 















" Griswold, Rel. of RV., p. 133. 
Macdonald, Br. of the Vedas, p. 192 
H. D. Bhattacharyya, Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. IV., p. 152. 

*Belvalkar & Ranade, |Cr. Per., p. 53 ff. 

Macdonald, Br. of the Vedas, pp. 47, 95, 107 ff, 121. 
S. Br. iii. 6.1.4. Ait. Br. vi. 11. 
Markandeya Purana, xxxv. 1 ff. 

"Macdonald, Br. of the Vedas, pp. 121, 127 ff, 178. 
Abhijnanasakuntalam, Canto VI. 

Macdonald, Br. of the Vedas, pp. 99, 107. 
Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 647. 
Cf also Belvalkar & Ranade, Cr. Per., p. 150. 

&. Br. xi. 2.6.13; ix. 5.1.1-15. Ait. Br. iii. 30. 

See also Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 425. 
Gough, The Upanishads, p. 21. 
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posts, (for the gods are really incumbents of posts and not 
personalities) spread to heaven itself which could be rolled up 
like leather, as the Upanisads picturesquely describe, and be 
abolished ultimately. But even if that contingency does not 
happen, the possibility of eternal residence in heaven was ex- 
tremely doubtful. Thus, though the Pürva Mimamsa still 
fought for a heaven to be won by faultless sacrifice and ap- 
parently regarded it as permanent after the manner of the 
Brahmanas, the heterodox creeds continued that tradition of 
the powerlessness of the gods which the Brahmanas had ini- 
tiated, and this ultimately led to the Vedantic doctrine that, 
barring Brahman, nothing is eternal—not even the personal 
I$vara, much less the lesser gods with their heavens. To such 
gods offerings were useless, and so logically the cult of sacri- 
fice fell into disrepute in Jainism, Buddhism and the Upa- 
nisads, and the Pūrva Mimamsa saved the face of the sacri- 
ficial cult only by reverting to the doctrine that mantras 
have an efficacy of their own irrespective of the existence of 
God, and that the heaven to which good men go need not be 
the seat of any particular divinity. 


It would be a mistake to think, however, that the cham- 
pions of a blissful future in heaven (or a painful one in hell) 
ceased to exist at any time. The sacrificial cult, though at- 
tenuated to a considerable extent, never died out completely, 
and austerities continued to be practised all through the cen- 
turies. Overlordship was signalised by ASvamedha and 
Rajasuya, but even householders practised less costly sacri- 
fices in the hope of a reward in heaven. Secular prosperity 
could be secured by sacrifice and worship: this belief persisted 
in popular cult and became almost universal at the end of the 
Upanisadic period, when the formless Brahman had failed to 
capture the popular imagination and concrete gods again 
made their appearance. But religion had become chastened 
by heterodoxy to such an extent that, except in the theistic 
movements patronised by the mass, heaven lost much of its 


old splendour among the cultured. ‘The distinction between 
63 
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an esoteric and an exoteric creed was inevitable and 
accordingly we find that not only Jainism but also 
Buddhism and Hinduism constructed tiers of | heavens 
and of hells to make provision for saints and sinners of 
different grades in the after-life". With the rise of 
the sectarian gods in Pauranic times the heavens had become 
almost completely rehabilitated in popular thought, and only 
the philosophical tradition refused to accept the picture 
of a heavenly balance, wherein the souls had their merits 
judged, and of an eternal abode of enjoyment in light, or 
of torture in gloom after judgment”. ‘That gods should send 
chariots down below to bring human help against the asuras, 
that a sage should by sacrifice send Triganku to heaven which 
the latter could not retain, that Yudhistthira and others 
should have to toil uphill in order to reach heaven, that Yama 
should be absent from home when Naciketas reached his place, 
and such other stories?" gave such a crude conception of the 
nature of heaven and hades that philosophy felt no obligation 
to retain them as the final destinations of the soul. If good 
brought such a heaven and bad such a hell, it is necessary to 
assert that salvation comes by going beyond good and evil 
and that both meritorious and demeritorious actions must 
be transcended by philosophical illumination about the true 
nature of self, its distinction from not-self and its relation to 
the Absolute. 

It was therefore necessary to examine what other kind 
of karma was possible that would be beyond the pale of the 
moral law and would not lead to heaven or to hell. ‘There 
are of course many a moral actions which 
duct of sentience or intention, are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the moral law—the so many, physical happenings and 


"Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 268 ft. 


See B. C. Law, Heaven & Hell in Buddhist Perspective. 
Visnu Pur. II. vi. 


“Mund. Up. 1.2.7-10. 

Manu, Xii. 18 & 22. 

Keith, Rel. & Phil. of Veda & Up., p. 409. 
"See Keith, Rel. & Pb, of V. & Up., p. 582. 
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the acts of sentient creatures involuntarily performed. But 
there were others which fulfilled all the other conditions of 
being a true karma and yet did not produce any karmic 
effect. There are, first of all, the creative, preservative and 
destructive activities of God which involved -volition: 
though these affected creatures pleasurably or painfully, 
it was never suggested that God suffered the consequences of 
His acts and was a better or a worse God for having indulged 
in previous activities of any kind. When the Supreme God 
assumes the nirmanakaya, He is not determined thereto by 
any latent deposit of His past actions nor is He obliged to 
keep the world in being for any length of time as determined 
by the effect of His previous karma: He has not to bear the 
world like Atlas by way of suffering. His acts do not deter- 
mine His future capacity and every time by His free will and 
act (lila) He brings the world into being and dissolves it 
again. Even when the karma doctrine introduced the innova- 
tion that God’s capacity did not extend to altering the seeds 
of a future world sown by the karma of finite beings and that 
all that He was expected to do was to join fruition to previous 
action in the shape of a world of creatures with bodies appro- 
priate to the deserts of each being, it was never contended that 
the bringing about of the dissolution of the world to give to 
creatures, tired of continuous rebirths a respite from ceaseless 
embodiment, or the restrating of the world-process from the 
point at which it had stopped, was determined by the adrsta 
of any finite creature. God was not affected by afflictions, 
karma, fructification and stock of deserts, as the Yoga philo- 
sophy said". Another kind of action that led to no fruit 
was the spiritual activity of the enlightened. After the il- 
lumination has come, all stored-up seeds of action are burnt 
up, and although like the potter’s wheel the momentum of 
prarabdba karma could not be stopped till the dissolution of 
the frame according to the karmic law, all १८४०४८ and agami 


karmas were at end and no further action of any kind could 
“Yoga Sutra, Y, 24. 
Bh. Gita, iv. 14. 
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produce a moral effect in the case of the jivanmuktas, who 
simply waited for the dissolution of their bodies to enjoy 
videha-kaivalya. The enlightened ones were therefore 
ayayins or non-goers and their acts bore no fruit 
The same cannot, however, be said of the acts of gods 
who incarnated themselves and subjected themselves to the 
law of human existence. It was open to them to be em- 
bodied or not to be embodied; but once they 
abandoned their transcendental freedom in favour of 
an empirical existence they came under the sway 
of moral determination. Again and again are stories 
told of gods who, to rid the world of oppressive 
demons or kings, took form and, in the course of achieving 
their primary object, had to inflict pain on innocent beings. 
By so doing they had to suffer the consequences of their acts. 
If Rama could not enjoy the company of Sita for long, it 
was because he had to make Mandodari a widow. If Krsna 
was pierced fatally in the sole by a hunter, it was because he 
had in a previous incarnation killed Bali who had done him no 
wrong and his sin must be avenged in another incarnation 
of His own according to the moral law which prescribes that 
one inflicting harm wantonly must suffer the same kind 
of harm, and generally it is the victim that must return the 
blow. We need not refer to the fact that in a thoroughly 
anthropomorphic heaven the moral law reigns over the gods 
as on men, especially if the gods are temporal in character 
and can lose their godhead in consequence of an immoral 


















“Mund. Up. i. 2.11; iii. 2.6. 
Sv. Up. i. 4.11; v. 7. 
Br. Ar. Up. iv. 4.23; vi.2. 
Ch. Up. v. 10. See however viii. 6.1-5. 
Radhakrishnan, Izd. Ph. IL pp. 644-5, 731. D 
Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V & Up. pp. 585-4. 
“Mat. Puran, ccxlvi. ४-6 
Kirtivasa’s Bengali Ramayana, p. 480 (D. C. Sen’s Ed.) 
Padma. Pur., Sristikhanda, Ch. xvii; Ch. xiii; 243 ff 
Skanda Pur., Prabhasakhanda, ct. clxv 
Brbaddbarma Pur., Madhyakhanda, ch. xi. 
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act. Indra, who has been the prototype of earthly rulers in 
power and passion alike and who practised deceit and 
debauchery without remorse, had to pay the penalty of moral 
lapse over and over again and could keep his throne only by 
continual expiation and the good-will of other gods”. 
Curses take effect on gods and all other heavenly denizens 
as on men, and generally expiration has to be through an 
earthly residence for some time. But the fates are more 
kind to the gods, and generally a short period of punishment 
with no further consequences of the actions of their mortal 
life is prescribed. Karma has now become a cosmic law of 
action from which no kind of being is free. 

But to revert to the enlightened once more. What 
exactly did they attain in salvation by knowledge? We 
have discussed elsewhere the different speculations on the 
subject and shall briefly refer here to such points as have a 
bearing upon the present discussion. Are heaven and sal- 
vation and also their means, karma and jfiana, so radically 
opposed in nature that there can be no point of contact bet- 
ween the two? Although a few diehards claimed that fault- 
less performance was enough for giving good results (and 
today when in the performance of daily and seasonal rites 
the repetition of Sanskrit mantras in an archaic language 
without understanding them is supposed to give spiritual 
benefits, the same faith in magical effect of right utterance 
is operative), the necessity of clear understanding was al- 
most universally recognised. Conversely, even in the Upani- 
sads, those despising karma are consigned to a worse gloom 
than those ignoring the path of knowledge*’—a timid pro- 
test against the self-sufficiency of knowledge that was inten- 
sified in theistic systems into the proposition that works 
bring about mental purity and prepare the soul for illumi- 





7S. Br. xiii. 7.3.1 ff. 
> H. D. Bhattacharyya, Phil. Quar., Vol. IIL p. 1 f. 
“Isa. Up. 9-11. 

Br. Ar. Up. iv. 4.10. 

See Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., II, p. 626-635. 
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nation? and that was also possibly at the root of the idea 
that the fourth stage (yati) comes after one has faithfully 
fulfilled the obligations of the first three (or, at least, the 
first two) stages of life and thus paid the debts of bheleods 
and ancestors and offered food to men and lower creation”. 
To win over those who could not abandon the conception 
of heaven altogether it was now laid down that heaven was 
a reward of good action but, that beings had to come back to 
earth again after the good fruits of meritorious deeds had been 
exhausted. The Jaina view that salvation could come only 
to man was tacitly accepted by the other creeds, for although 
the gods do not seem to be very unhappy, yet the sage is al- 
ways extolled as better than they. In order to distinguish 
between heaven and salvation it was also generally accepted 
that while the former was full of enjoyment, the latter was 
preéminently an escape from pain. As a matter of fact, 
‘of the major systems of thought, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the 
Samkhya-Yoga and Buddhism favoured a negative defini- 
tion of salvation as final cessation from all suffering, while 
Vedantism and Jainism associated pleasure with salvation. 
One particular synonym of ‘heaven’ is significant, Viz., 
naka, which means not a blissful abode but a place where 
pain is absent—this may be the effect of the philsophical 
conception of salvation which had become popular in the 
meantime. Lastly, the theory of kramamukti, according to 
which heaven is the first fruit of good action and from 
there all enlightened souls would be released at the  disso- 
lution of the world-cycle, tried to effect a reconciliation 
between the karma-ideal and the jñāna-ideal in moral action. 
The Buddhists too had their anagamin—a non-returner, as 
distinguished from the ordinary mortals who come again 
and again, the srofapanna who are in the stream of saving 
knowledge, and the sakrdagamins who have to return only 
once more to earthly existence. 


——— 
“See Keith, Rel, & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 577. 
"See Keith, Rel. & Phil. of V. d Up., p. 578. n. 3. 
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The last way in which the fruits of action could be 
avoided was karmasanmyása or karmapbalatyaga—an ideal 
which also acted as a reconciliation between karma and 
jana. Since work is unavoidable and since it is bound to 
bring its result according to the law of karma, the sage 
would be well advised to find out some method of disposing 
of the accruing fruits of action if he cannot suspend all ac- 
tivity. In this he must follow the ideal of the Lord who 
acts and is yet not affected by its fruits. This, in the case of 
men, is done by means of renunciaton of the fruits of action 
and performing duties for their own sake without any hope 
or expectation of reward. But, since work becomes seed- 
less only through self-knowledge and as all persons are not 
capable of that illumination, an easier method is to dedicate 
the fruits of action to God who is not affected by the re- 
sults of His own action, much less by those of others. Thus 
by surrendering the fruits of one's actions to God—in fact, 
by feeling as if God is acting through him—a man may 
escape the consequences of good action and attain salvation. 
Of course, it is not possible to transfer the fruits of bad ac- 
tion to God in this way; but a sinner could in later theistic 
cults take refuge in God (just as he could at all times ex- 
piate for his sins in various ways and lessen the rigour of 
future suffering). 

The principle of surrendering the fruits of action was 


bound to raise important issues. Could a similar transfer 


of the merits or demerits of one person's action to another 
take place here on earth? Could the good actions done for 
the spiritual benefit of a departed person really affect his des- 
tiny in the hereafter? Could one man sow and another reap? 
The sacrificial cult had familiarised two types of transfer. 
When a number of persons had to co-operate in the perfor- 
mance of a sacrifice the total merit was shared by all, although 
each was in charge only of a portion of the sacrifice. Secondly, 


the the principal who engaged the priests enjoyed the fruits of 
“Bh. Gita ii. 47; iii. 30; iv. 41; v. 10-13; xviii. 2-12. 
Warren, Buddhism in Tranlations, p. 216 ff. 
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the sacrifice although the actual work was done by the latter. 


The priests were paid for conducting the sacrifices and suf- 
fered the consequences of neglect and error; but they were 
merely agents for the yajamana and by suitable expressions 
they transferred the accruing merit to their principal. The 
distinction between parasmaipada and dtmanepada effected 
this and an initial samkalpa made clear that the work was 
done in the spiritual interest of a patron. This was specially 
true of all Ramya karmas, for nitya karmas required per- 
sonal exertion and their omission entailed sin. 


The principle was extended to familial and political 
relationship, and not only voluntary but also involuntary | 
transfer of merit and demerit began to be believed in. The 
organic conception of family relationship led to the view 
that parents and children (especially, fathers and sons) and 
also husbands and wives, were so intimately related that the 
merit or demerit of one class could affect the other class spiri- 
tually. The wife formed one personality with her husband 
and was supposed to share the merits of his good actions. 
When she lost her independent status in religious service she 
became a sahadharminzi, either in the sense of performing 
jointly with her husband all religious duties’ or in the sense 
of sharing the results of his good actions. Marriage was 
supposed to be her sole sacrament and she was supposed to 
share the fate of her husband, so much so that in order to 
ensure that she should reach the same realm as her husband 
the system of sahamarana was recommended and sometimes 
enforced. It may at once be pointed that this was a sur- 
vival of the much more ancient and widely spread belief 
that the husband needed a wife in the next world as in this, 
“Ramayana, ii. 27.4-5. 
Manu, ii. 67; v, 160; ix, 22 and 30. 
Macdonald, Br. of the Vedas, ch. xvi. 


Ait. Br. vii. 10. 

Sraddhakriyakaumuda (Bib. Ind), p. 428. 
.Smrlicandrika, Sraddhakánda. p. 98. 
Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 587. 
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just as he needed food and weapons and servants and atten- 
dant animals there, and accordingly not only the wife but 
also all these things were originally buried with a dead man 
or their symbolic substitutes were put in his grave". It cer- 
tainly went against the karma doctrine, for it meant that, 
irrespective of the destiny which the woman had earned by 
her own merit, she was tied to her husband here and here- 
after alike (and the marrige knot began that joining of fates 
unto eternity). Possibly the idea was that the merit of a 
woman dying with her husband would result in benefit to 
the soul of the husband also. Did not Satyavan and 
Cyavana benefit in longevity and youth here below through 
their virtuous wives, and was it improbable that the virtue 
of wives would prove the redemption of sinning husbands 
provided they could claim their destiny simultaneously with 
the latter by dying with them? But, while the transfer of 
merit was freely advocated, the transfer of demerit from the 
husband to the wife or vice versa found less support. 
This latter was however supposed to operate in the case of 
sinning parents who could infect their posterity by their 
moral lapses. Like hereditary diseases sins could also travel 
down, and this was supposed to take place when there was 
doubt as to whether a single generation could or did ex- 
piate a heinous moral offence. ‘This doctrine too was not in 
strict accordance with the moral law, for it meant that one 
could be made to bear the burden not only of one’s own in- 
equities but also of those of previous generations. Here 
again the sin was not supposed to travel up and infect earlier 
generations. The tale is often told of Ratnakara who, be- 
fore he became Valmiki used to waylay and rob and kill 
people to maintain his family and whose eyes were 
opened only when at the suggestion of a sage he asked 
his aged parents whether they were sharing his sins and 
they replied in the negative (and so did his wife 


“Keith, Rel. & Ph. V. & Up., p. 423. 


H. D. Bhattacharyya, Phil. Quar., Vol. V, p. 4. 
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too) ". On the other hand, a voluntary transfer of merit is 
not unknown and although the receiver is not favourably 
viewed, the principle was acknowledged in some exceptional 
cases’. 

We shall deal presently with the position of a male issue 
in connection with this part of our enquiry. ‘There is one 
other relation in which transfer of merit and demerit was 
supposed to operate. When disasters overtook a realm or 
premature deaths began to occur, it was generally believed 
that such widespread calamity could not be due to the sins 
of individuals. The king was generally supposed to have 
failed somewhere in the discharge of his kingly duties and 
permitted prohibited acts to take place either deliberately or 

through ignorance, and as a consequence thereof his subjects 
had to suffer the results of his bad action. Conversely, 
when he governed well and enforced the due observance of: 
rules by his subjects, there was no drought or flood, no 
epidemic or untimely death, and the people under him | 
in peace and plenty’: they enjoyed the fruits of his 
meritorious action. The duty of punishing the  wrong- 
doer was so paramount that if a king forgave a thief who 
had announced himself as such and solicited punishment by 
means of a club that he had himself carried to the court, the 










“Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 579. 
Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1907, pp. 667-8.; also, 1906, p. 589-590. 
5. Br. vii. 4.1.1. 
Br. Ar. Up. i. 5.17. 
Kau. Up. ii. 11(7) ; ii. 15. 
Manu, ix. 138. 
Skanda Pur., Prabhasa-khanda, cclxxviii; Avanti-khanda, xxiv. 
Kirtivasa's Bengali Ramayana, pp. 7-8. (D. C. Sen’s Ed.). 
“Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 588. 
"MBh. xii, 90, 36. 
Jataka No. 194. 
Ramayana, vu. 51.17-21; vii. 86.10. (Kirtivasa’s Bengali 
Ramdayana, p. 594. D. C. Sen’s Ed.). 
Caraka Samhitā Vimānasthāna, iii. 21 (even the sins of the king’s 
subordinates may affect the subjects). 
See Uttararamacaritam, Act Il. 
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chief was freed from all sins but the demerit was now trans- 
ferred to the king. As against this, the king also shared in 
. the merits of his subjects. ‘The sages who did not pay the 
customary one-sixth of their income contributed a sixth of 
the fruits of their religious merit to the king in lieu of protec- 
tion received”. It may also be noted in this connection that a 
similar transfer of merit and demerit took place when a guest 
failed to receive hospitality, for an unsatisfied guest left the 
burden of his sins on the uncharitable or careless host and 
took away his merits. "The tradition goes back to the times 
of the Brahmanas and provides the first version of the story 
of Naciketas and Yama?*. 

This doctrine of spiritual benefit by transfer or vica- 
rious acquisition, so contradictory to the karma doctrine pro- 
per, received its greatest elaboration in connection with the 
cult of the departed. The éraddha system, though it can 
claim as hoary an antiquity as the karma doctrine itself, had 
really an independent history of its own; and although it is 
difficult to disentangle it from the faith of millions at the 
present day, it may be asserted without any hesitation that 
the two doctrines are absolutely ill matched. ‘The $raddha 
ceremony is based upon the assumption that it is possible for 
a later generation to benefit an earlier generation spiritually 
irrespective of what the latter had acquired by its own ex- 
ertion as its moral destiny. It also generally assumes that 
the departed is not embodied immediately after death, al- 
though the system need not always make that assumption. 
The karma doctrine’ proceeds on the assumption that one 
reaps what one sows and does not wait for funeral oblations 
to fill up one’s attenuated ghostly form to get an embodiment. 
It may concede that good actions produce bilssful residence, 


X “Mamu. viii. 316. 
See also Mahanirvana Tantra, xi. 18 and 26. 
"Manu, viii, 304-8. 
Abhijnanasakuntalam, Canto. II. 
"Manu, iii. 100. 
Taitt. Br. ii. 118.1 ff. 
Katha Up. Bk. I. 
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but it can never accept the view that, while in another 


world, a being can be saved by the good-will ofa dutiful 
descendant without any illumination or merit of its own. 

'The system arose by accentuating certain elements of 
earlier thought?. The two paths, the deification of men, 
the conception of the piferab^, who were really a different 
creation like the gandharvas, the asuras and others in Vedic 
speculation, the system of cremation and oblations to the 
pitarab for secular benefit as to the gods provided enough 
material to make an elaborate system possible. The depart- 
ed or pitrs were identified with the piterab and offerings to 
the former in the hope of receiving benefit changed gradually 
into oblations meant to benefit them (although the old idea 
that offerings to the manes produce prosperity to self also per- 
sisted in later thought). Gradually the idea developed that 
without proper nourishment the departed ancestors, in what- 
ever form of existence they might be, wane in strength (and 
work injury to the defaulters) and may even lose their high 
status". The pinda is veritably transubstantiated into food 
appropriate to each kind of being in which the ancestors 
might be—to gods, to men, to animals, to plants and even to 
creatures in hell*?, in whichever form the departed might be 
enjoying the fruits of their action. So, from Brahma to the 
blade of grass; the whole creation must be appeased by offer- 
ings periodically, and at least once a sraddha at Gaya must be 


"Keith, Rel. & Pb. of V. & Up., p. 412. wr 


Ait. Br. iii. 31. 
Taitt. Br. ii. 3.8.1. 
Markandeya Pur., xlviii, 36-39. 
Vayu Purana, x. 
“Keith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Up 
Sb Rel) PE: of V ., 0. 4135 p. 425. 
Sri er anand: (Bib. Ind.), pp. 74, 242, 297. 
ith, Rel. & Ph. of V. & Ub, p. 
RV. x. 18.6. j टर Bean 
Raghunandana, Smrfitattva, Vol. I. p. 2 inand 
s 5 3 » 3 s 3 ७ $5 3 eje 
Sraddbakriyakaumudt (Bib. Ind.) d 283, : मनन md 
Smrticandrika, Sraddhakanda, pp. 2, 298; 


also pp. 145-53. i 


See also S raddbakriyakaumudi, P. 274. 
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performed for the liberation of suffering souls. There is a 
curious mingling of ideas in the $raddha ceremony. On the ye 
one hand, there is the idea that departed souls are not exactly t 
where filial piety would wish them to be and so they must 

be helped to gain a better status, if not final release also, with- ~ 
out coming to this world. ‘There is also the idea that they > 
have gained a good status which they can retain only by the 

regular offering of pindas and a failure of the family line 

will mean a loss of that status. From this second conception 

follow two important consequences, viz., that every girl 

should be married before puberty or her ancestors will drink 

her menstrual flow and also that every man’s duty is to 

beget a male child, which again led to the customs of poly- 

gamy on the failure of male issue by the first wife and the 
disposition of property according to the right of offering 

pindas (together with the system of adoption in case of a 

failure of a male child)“. The whole system probably gained 

an impetus from the alarm that the community felt at the 
extensive donning of the yellow robe, without entering the 
householder’s life, which Buddhism popularised as the surest et 
method of attaining salvation’; for it was rightly felt that 

thereby the source of all asramas was being dried up, for 

| after all some people must marry if the whole race was not 

| to be extinct; and an extinction of the human race did not 

| mean a wholesale salvation of imprisoned souls for the lower 

forms would still persist and keep souls in bondage of a more 

rigorous type with no early prospect of redemption. 

The third factor that operated in the system of sraddha was 

the idea that the ancestors had become gods (or demi-gods) 

and as such deserved worship in the form proper to them, 


© Sraddhakriyakaumudi, p. 560. 
Abbijnanasakuntalalm, Canto VI. 
Vayu Purana, xi. 
“Sr. Kr. Kau. p. 491. 
Sm. Candrika pp. 6-7. 
Contrast Br. Ar. Up. iv. 4.22. i 
“Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 421, pp. 443-4. 
“Manu, iii. 77 & 78. 
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just as the gods had to be worshipped in their own way. 
For pious offerings made to them they would reward their 
descendants with prosperity and happiness. Of the five 
great sacrifices (mahayanjfia pitryajfia is one, and separate 
rules were enunciated as to the way in which it was to be 
performed. The moon was supposed to be the residence of | 
the Fathers, and this they reached by the path of smoke un- 
less by spiritual illumination they could take the path of aame 
and reach final release (sometimes residence in the sun was re- 
garded as the final condition). Thence a return was con- 
templated in philosophical literature in the form of vege- 
tables which nourish the body and prepare the transition 
to the next animate sentient existence". But in popular 
thought the three generations which receive oblations by 
name are regarded as having become Vasus, Rudras and 
Adityas—the demi-gods mentioned together, along with such 
other demi-gods in the Bhagavadgita* and elsewhere. But the 
$raddha system had more in mind benefit conferred upon, 
than benefit received from, departed ancestors and it is this 
aspect that went seriously against the karma doctrine. 

When once the principle was accepted, the ways in 
which benefit could be thus conferred were multiplied. 
Thus a charitable work of public utility could be set up in 
the spiritual interest of departed ancestors. Even a holy 
bath could release millions of previous generations if per-" 

formed under certain auspices, although iteis not clear what 
further benefit could be conferred by repeating the bath 
on a subsequent auspicious occasion, especially if the first 
bath has released the ancestral souls from their embodiments 
“RV. v. 42.1. 


- RY. ix. 113.8. 
Bh. G. vi. 41-5. 
A SER R. & Pb. of V. 8 Ub., p. 595 $t. 
aghunandana, Smrtitattva, Vol. 1, p. 190 ananda’ 
Smrticandrika, Sraddhakanda, pp. 299-300. क 


(Bhavisya Purana calls them Prad San 

: ; yumna, Sank Vi 

—5ee Smrticandrika, p. 370). arsana and Vasudeva 
Bh. G., Xi. 22. 
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absolttely. The system of periodical gifts to Brahmins for 
the same purpose also came into vogue. It is not to be 
wondered at that in due course the theory should be pro- 
pounded that even the birth of a son saves a man from at 
least one type of hell (which involves the assumption that, 
in spite of all the good acts that a man may perform, he has 
to go to that hell for want of a male issue) without any re- 
ference to $raddha or similar acts of filial piety. No wonder 
also that fervent prayers should be offered to the gods to 
bless the worshipper with a son before wealth and 
prosperity’. The Carvakas had denied the possibility of 
any gift reaching the departed ancestors with the remark 
that food might in that case be reached to distant relatives 
by sraddha. Filial piety retorted with the story of Krsna 
who, in course of his fight with Jambavan for the Syaman- 


taka gem, received offerings from his relatives, who had taken 


him for dead, and was actually strengthened thereby”. 
Similarly, the merit of the other kinds of gifts made by des- 
cendants for their spiritual benefit were supposed to be 
credited to the accounts of the souls now enjoying the fruits 
of their own actions and to improve their status in after- 


life. 


The basis of all these diverse speculations about the pos- 
sibility of benefiting departed ancestors is our uncertain 
knowledge regarding the time when, and the place where, the 
fruits of action are enjoyed. Failing to explain the origin of 
initial differences, the theory took the eternity of the cycle of 
rebirths for granted for fear of involving God in partiality 
and only undertook to explain the diversities of class, longe- 
vity and enjoyment to be found in the phenomenal world 


(which however included the gods and the residents of other 


“Ch. Up. iii. 17.5; v. 8.9. 
Br. Ar. Up. vi. 2.13; vi., 4. 
Sr. Kr. Kau. p. 540. 
Sm. Cand. p. 403. 
Markandeya Purana, lxxxiv. 
“Visnu Purina, IV, xiii. 
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realms)". Now, the process of reaping the fruits of ac- 
tion was conceived in two ways. There was, first, the idea 
that, after one life has been lived well or ill, the individual 
concerned went to heaven or to hell (or to both in succes- 
sion) —a belief which has travelled down from the Vedic 
times in an unbroken tradition. There is, again, the idea that 
after one life has been closed the moral results are enjoyed 
in an after-life and denizens of heaven and hell are only 
special cases of post-mortem transformation and are not 
to be regarded as having attained eternity of bliss or suf- 
fering. The theistic faiths advocated the first alternative 
after the oldest tradition, while the $raddha theory accepted 
the latter alternative as the true description of the destiny of 
the soul. It is difficult to say what the strict karma doctrine 
would permit in this matter, for not unoften the idea is ex- 
pressed that this world is the only karmabhümi and it is here 
that creatures get their karmayoni (karma-birth). In that 
case the Gita simile must be pressed to the utmost and we 
must assume that the transmigrating soul makes a direct 
change of frame, leaving its last support to crumble into dust 
— Wears a new garment after the old had become worn out. 
How exactly that is done we cannot say—whether, that is, 
irrespective of the pindas that are offered after death to fill 
in the ghostly attenuated frame or with the help of such 
pindas; but there are expressions to indicate that as by a 
leech, one support is abandoned in order to reach out to an- 
other immediately after. If we accept the view that birth 


"Yoga S., II. 13. 

Caraka believes in akalamrtyu for obvious reasons (Vimanasthina, 
TII. 32 ff) and gives the following as antidotes against premature death:— 

mantrausadhimanimangalavalyupaharahomaniyamaprayascittopavasa- 

savastyayanapranipatagamanadyah (Vimanasthana, III. 35 ff). 

See also Sütrasthana, XXV. 2 ff and Sarirasthina, VI. 33 (premature 
death); Indriyasthana, XIII, 2 (prayascitta as medicine); Sariarthana, II, 
` 28 ff. (Karma as determining strong or weak constitution) ; S'arirasthana, 
VIII, 22 (maternal impression as affecting birth). 


In the Jaina system the aghatin karmas include ayus, nama, gotra 
and vedaniya—See Nahar & Ghose, An Epitome of Jainism, pp. 395-6. 
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may be in any form from godhood to vegetable. existence 
(even inorganic transformation), then going to heaven does 
not mean a discontinuity; but then the difficulty is that we 
are not told that a godly existence may have its own karma- 
phala to be enjoyed in a fresh rebirth, as the general supposi- 
tion is that after such existence the individual returns to 
this world to get a new form, the heavenly residence being 
regarded as a pure enjoyment without karma and its atten- 
dant fructification. Similarly, hell is regarded as a pure 
suffering meant to work off the fruits of bad action, although 
a return from there with the efflux of time was less clearly 
upheld”. 

We are indeed told that these different destinies are 
meant for different merits acquired here below; but that the 
whole matter was inadequately thought out may be shown 
by referring to cases where hell and heaven were successively 
enjoyed by the same persons and possibly a return to the 
earth was also added as the third stage of the journey 
of the same souls. For extremely grave offences 
hell was possibly the only residence prescribed and 
even slow and excruciating voluntary death by the fire of 
ricehusk, instead of adding to sin on account of suicide, 
acted as an expiating cause and lessened the rigours of hell- 
fire; but it is difficult to make out whether the soul could 
there improve its status by work or it was simply wearing out 
the effects of evil action by suffering and preparing itself for 
a low type of embodiment thereafter. Similarly, residence 
in heaven might be a mere enjoyment (although it was con- 
ceded by some, e.g., Samkara, that Brahma-knowledge was 


possible to the gods) to be followed thereafter by a superior 


“See Keith, R. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 574. 

Bh. G., II. 22. 

Br. Ar. Up. iv. 3.33; iv. 4.26; vi. 2. 

Taitt. Up. ii. 8; Ch. Up. v. v. 3-10. 

Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., YI, p. 647, p. 694. 

Katha Up., II. ii. 7. 

See however Samkara's Comm. on Ch. Up. v. 10.5-7. 
65 
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type of embodiment", 

The relation of God to karma did not unfortunately 
solve the problem of embodiment satisfactorily. ‘The later 
theory of a judgment after death does not figure much in 
philosophical literature which was mostly obsessed with the 
idea of a mechanical working out of the karma energy and as 
such had a tendency to emphasise immediate embodiment. 
But we are sometimes told that karma is inactive and that 
without a divine propulsion into matter karma might re- 
main inoperative, just as in pralaya God might dissociate mat- 
ter from karma and reduce the latter to a potential condition 

(karanavastha). The qualification, however, that God does 
not act without reference to merit and demerit fails to make 
the time-element clear?, and hence the idea that departed 
souls may wait indefinitely for divine sanction to get into an 
appropriate frame is nowhere strongly advocated. 

The relation of fruition to time was a matter of some 
discussion, it appears. Sometimes a classification of actions 
into three types according to the time of their fruition 
was made, viz. those that produced an immediate 
effect here below, those that produced their effects in a here- 
after, and those that had no fixed time of fruition. "Thus, 
a kariri sacrifice is meant to produce rain asa ‘measure of 
general utility, and its effect must be produced immediately 
or it has no value. A similar sacrifice was meant to bring a 
village as a gift to an individual; and if it did not succeed, it 
meant either that the man’s previous life was hindering the 
fruition of the effect or that some error had been committed 
somewhere. A Jyotistoma, on the other hand, could pro- 
duce its effect only in a hereafter, as it was prescribed only 
for those who wished to go to heaven. Lastly, some actions 


~ "MBp. xviii. 3.12-14. 
Br. Ar. Up. 1.4.10. 
See Samkara on Vedanta Sūtra, Y. iii. 33 (against Jaimini) and III, 
lii. 32. 
“Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., II., pp. 549, 698 & 745. 
Siddbitraya, p. 76. (Chaukhamba Ed.). 
Mukundadisa’s Comm. on Kena Up., 1. 
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(citrà) could indifferently produce an effect here or, fail- 
ing that, hereafter. On account of the impossibility of 
destroying moral energy it must be presumed that they 
would produce their effect even after millions of kalpas”. 
Particularly heinous acts could bring their punishment at 
once or within three days: many stories are told of the dire 
consequences of a sage's curse that took place immediately, 
e.g., on Nahusa, Ahalya, etc., and bereaved persons could simi- 
larly pronounce a curse that produced effect here below, e.g., 
Gandhiari, the blind mmuni whose son Da$aratha killed. It 
appears therefore that, in addition to the sufferings pre- 
ordained by the demerits of a past life, there might be afflic- 
tions due to actions of this life (unless it be held that the 
curse is only symptomatic of the maturescence of the fruits 
of past action itself, i.e., the curse itself is the effect of the 
actions of a previous life, just as it has been held that in the 
case of the incarnations of God the curse was secured to 
carry out an object already decided upon by them, e.g., the 
curse of Gindhiri to destroy the race of Yadu whose anni- 
hilation Krsna had already decided upon). 

The question was bound to occur as to how the effects 
of actions could be disposed of in subsequent births. Where- 
as it was admitted that the vasanas could be beginningless 
and skip over intermediate embodiments and reappear as 
instinctive dispositions in appropriate bodily structures 
(e.g., the latent dispositions acquired in a bovine life could 


arise only when the cow form was again acquired, for 
otherwise there would be a commingling of instincts and men 


would eat grass) in a later birth, it was generally believed 
that the fruits of one life were enjoyed in the next—that as a 


"Karma Grantha, p. 1. 
Manu, xi. 46. 
Va$., xxii. 2-5. 
Gaut., xix. 5. 
Gunaratna on Saddarsanasamuccaya, Sl. 5 (Bib. Ind. Ed., p. 26). 
Nyayamanjari, p. 274 ff. (Vizianagram Series). 
"See Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1907, pp. 671-2. 
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matter of fact, the form of the latter was determined by 
the acts of the life just over. That the view was not uni- 
versal can be proved by the different theories on the sub- 
ject of fructification. "Thus, it might be held (1) that one 
action determines many lives, (2) that one action determines 
one life, (3) that many actions determine many lives, and 
(4) that many actions determine one life. What is meant 
by one action is not clear, but the general objection to the - 
first three suppositions, viz., that there would not be suff- 
Cient time to enjoy the fruits of all actions if each action 
either monopolises a single birth or determines many births, 
is understandable. On the supposition that many actions 
determine a single life it is possible to work off the results of 
a previous life in the next following. Inasmuch as the 
second life will have its own actions fructifying in the one 
following thereafter, every life is at once an effect and a 
cause (except when illumination burns up the seeds of re- 
birth) and must be conceived to result from the joint opera- 
tion of all the acts performed in the life just closed. Even 
then the difficulty is to understand how acts of different 
kinds could produce a single effect. Is any particular life 
a compromise of the good and bad fruits or is it determined . 
by the dominating type of act, good or evil? It is true 
that domination of different types was acknowledged, viz., 
extinction (naga) as of bad (krsna) and mixed (Sukla- 
ksrna) action by good (Sukla) action, casting away of bad 
action or slight admixture (avapagamana) of bad action 
with good in such a way that a minor expiatory rite is enough 
to kill the effects of bad action, and temporary suppression 
of one action by another more strong (ciram avasthinam) 
but with possibility of emergence at a later life”. The last 

Vyasa & Nagojibhatta on Yoga Sütra, YI. 13. 
For the view that; the last thought determines the character of the 


embodiment, see Iga. Up. 15-17; Ch. Up. iii. 14.1; Br. Ar. Up. iv. 4.5 
and v. 15; Praína Up. iii. 10 and Bh. G. viii. 6. See also Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations, p. 218 ff, and Keith, R. & Ph. of V. & Up., 


p. 581. 
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position obviously implies that the fruits of action of one 
life are not all enjoyed in the next. As a matter of fact, 
the theory that yogins could assume many forms simul- 


-taneously to exhaust the fruits of their action in one life 


practically accepts the principle of multiple embodiment as 
a result of the acts of a single life, and the theory of vasanas 
as having no beginning in time and persisting through suc- 
ceeding lives is also based on the same assumption. An in- 
termediate form between single and multiple embodiment is 
met with in such cases as that of Yudhisthira who was made 
to see hell as a penalty of a single lapse (the lie about 
A$vathama's death) and then went to heaven for his merits 
obviously without being born in hell first and then in another 
birth going to heaven. The succession was completed in two 
different realms but by the same personality. In this res- 
pect it was like the succession of pleasures and pains in a 
single worldly life, which also is determined by the good and 
bad actions of past life. The exact order of succession can- 
not be foreseen in any case: in fact, the relation of the diffe- 
rent fructifications (of past and present lives) was admit- 
tedly indefinite and was meant to cover up all cases where a 
result was expected and did not take place, proving thereby 
that an unseen hindrance of a past life was operating to 
frustrate the expected result of an action of this". But the 
result was bound to take place in some life as moral actions 
could never go without their fruit. Orthodoxy protested 
against the Buddhistic doctrine of the transmission of the 
fruits of action of one individual to another as involving the 


double injustice of escaping the consequences of one's own 


action (krtaprana$a) and suffering the fruits of another's 
action (akrtabhyupagama) and generally held fast to the 
doctrine of personal requital in one or more lives. Although 
it did not expressly invent tales about the good actions of 
lower creatures as the Jataka fables did, it too did not deny 


their possibility and accepted the general principle that from 


Nyäyamañjarī, p. 275. (Vizianagram Series). 
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a lower to a higher form transition by voluntary effort was 
not impossible. If. circumstances should seem to be such that 
fresh activity was impossible, as when a person dies prema- 
turely in the mother's womb repeatedly, or is still-born, or 
gets such an embodiment as looks like a soulless existence, it 
may be held that sins of great intensity are being expiated 
without fresh opportunities being given to the individual to 
involve himself in further demerit. There can be no cessa- 
tion of the operation of the latent deposits of action without 
suffering or enjoyment. 


If the moral law is so inexorable in its operation, are 
there no ways of mitigating its rigours or counteracting the 
fruits of evil action? Men started with a handicap in life, 
for birth is sinful and must be atoned for by various puri- 
ficatory rites (samskara). The debts of the gods, saints, and 
ancestors must be paid. - The various kinds of sacrifices and 
penances and daily and seasonal duties must be performed. 
It is only thus that one fits oneself for illumination?. Con- 
ditions were still more rigorous for those who had no right to 
the study of the Vedas, and for them a birth in one of the 
three twice-born castes was essential, unless like Vidura, they 

were helped by the merits of past life. It was inevitable that 
shortcuts to salvation should be proposed, and the whole 
popular practice of later times is really an attempt to make 
things more cheerful. ‘The greatest havoc in the standard 
doctrine was made by the gradual reassertion of the omni- 
potence of God to be found in the earliest speculations. 
Vaisnavism and Saivism vied with each other not only about 
the superiority of their own gods but also about the ease with 
which salvation could be obtained by professing their creed. 
Abject surrender and devotion (prapatti and bhakii) are re- 
quired of all devotees—knowledge and work are both prepa- 


‘rations for this consummation and may even be dispensed 


"See Keith, R. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 480. 
Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., II, pp. 615, 704, 748. 
Manu, 11, 28. 
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with. Nay, God may even go out of His way to save one who 
has not deserved it by personal merit, and even when extreme 
hostility to Him brings a well merited destruction at His 
hands, the sanctified death leads to salvation®. As a matter 
of fact, fallen gods generally choose to oppose God rather than 
obey Him so that He may be moved to destroy them and thus 
enable them to return to Him quickly. Nay, if the formal 
conditions of a worship are all fulfilled and not a mantra is 
uttered, Siva may be pleased and grant salvation: this is the 
burden of the story of the Sivaratrivrata where a hunter ac- 
cidentally dropped a bilva-leaf on a phallus below on a day 
dedicated to the god after fasting the whole day and threby 
obtained salvation. Again, the earthly set of the god is so holy 
that, irrespective of what a man does, death in that chosen 
seat will take a man straight to the god’s heaven. Benares is 
the eternal city of India because death within a certain area of 
it is sure to put a stop to all rebirth, whereas death on the 
opposite side of the Ganges causes an asinine rebirth irres- 
pective of all good works done during the whole of life. 
Holy rivers gradually absorbed a portion of this sanctity 
and could give salvation to those who bathed in them or died 
on their banks. Cremation at certain places was also eff- 
cacious in this respect; $raddha at certain times and certain 
places also produced the same effect. It is evident that we 
have now travelled far away from the strenuous life of self- 
discipline which philosophical speculations had laid down 
as the only condition of salvation. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that residence in heaven should return as the ultimate 
destination of the good soul and sectarian heavens should be 
set up. Buddhism had a similar fate in Japan where the Land 
of the God of Boundless Light was gradually set up as a 


“See Keith, R. & Ph. of V. & Up., p. 579. 
Hopkins, J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 670. 
Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., II, p. 694. n. 2, p. 703 ff, 747, 755, 759. 
Bh. G. ix. 30. 

Vis. Pur., IV. xv.. 
Kirtivasa's Bengali Ramayana, p. 476 (D. C. Sen's Ed.). 
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special preserve for the followers of the Enlightened One. 
Sinful mortals could now rely upon a multitude of solicit- 
ous helpers and intercessors to back their moral efforts or 
help them in cases of moral failure. Even the wives of the 
gods could now help the sinful mortals by pleading on their 
behalf’. ‘The gods on earth, if pleased, could now be relied 


upon to ensure a blissful future, and so the veneration of - 


Brahmins and sages and gurus was one of the surest ways of 
getting a good future—even the debased and immoral prac- 
tices sometimes associated with certain guru cults were sup- 
posed to give merit. Nay, the sacred animal—the cow— 
could now help man to win his heaven when she was pleased 
with his service. There is no doubt that the desperate 
devices to which later faith was put was due to the hopeless- 
ness of getting salvation by unaided effort, with karma de- 
posits piling upon one another in successive births. 


This also explains the development of the whole expia- 

tory cult of later times. In addition to the positive func- 

tion of bringing merit, good deeds could counteract evil 

deserts. Lustration (prayascitta) for all lapses, material 

and formal, could now take off the guilt of evil deeds and 

scotch the seeds of painful future embodiment. The old 

system of making a present of cattle to Brahmins could not 

be revived at a time when the nation had passed beyond the 
pastoral stage, and was substituted by a system of payment 
in coin to Brahmins. Restrictions that were either non- 
existent or lax were more stringently enforced in social 

matters, e.g., interdining, intermarriage, going abroad, etc.; 
but at the same time provision was made for expiating the sins 
of transgression". Pollution was now possible from all sorts of 
things and in all matters, and it was necessary to make pro- 


"Vayu Pur. V. x. 


Macdonald, Br. of tbe Vedas, Ch. VI. 
For the complaining attitude of Laksmi, see Tativatraya, p. 98. 


(Chaukhamba Ed.). : os 
“For expiation, see Manu, xi. 146, 228, 240-7 & Yajriavalkya, 
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vision for absolution, especially from unintentional infringe- 
ments. Life became more easy, no doubt; but it also became 
more formal, and the standardisation of punishment for pres- 
cribed offences did nothing to mitigate the formal character 
of moral and social guilt and its expiation. 


With the gods in favour and the possibility of counter- 
acting the effects of demerit in men’s own hands, it was now 
possible to baffle the fates. If the Jyotistoma sacrifice pro- 
duced demerit for killing animals, it could be freed from that 
by a small prayascitta. If there was any risk of not 
obtaining a good future state on account of a loathsome bodi- 
ly disease, a praya$citta would remove that obstacle. If one 
has touched the dead body of a person of a lower caste 
and thus polluted oneself, a minor prayascitta would 
counteract that evil. For deliberate and grave offences 
more painful praya$cittas were ordained, and a dis- 
tinction was drawn between major and minor 
lapses, as between ghatin and agbafim karmas in Jainism, 
and the heinousness varied with the class to which 
the person belonged. Penances of different types, original- 
ly meant to add to one's merits, were also prescribed for the 
expiation of sin; but the older idea of sacrifice and penance 
and austerities survived in the cult of fasting and abstinence 
which even a householder is enjoined to practise on occasions 
and sometimes for days together. The popular idea that 
pilgrimage should be performed on foot, and not in comfort, 
has the same implication, namely, that some sacrifice of one's 
accustomed ease is necessary to gain good fruit of one's en- 
deavour. But the later idea of penance was to swell the 
credit side of one's account with the gods in the hope that, 
after all small lapses have been paid for here below, they will 
not produce their bad results in a hereafter. In this way 
karma might negate karma and jana might not be a great 
necessity. 

But even here the fates could be controlled. While it 


is not possible to vary one's class (althougb the case of 
66 
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Nahusa is an exception), it is possible to lengthen the span of 
one’s life by propitiating the gods. If, through the clever 
ruse of a wife Satyavan could get back his life and, through 
the forgetfulness of the sages and their subsequent tactics, 
Markandeya could prolong his life, there is no reason why a 
man should not be able to do the same himself, provided he 
knew what adverse powers were conspiring to end his life. 
Thus astrological speculations began to dominate men’s 
action, and it was freely believed that it is not what we have 
sown but how we are born that determines our future (un- 
less it be thought that birth under those auspices is itself an 
effect of previous karma and thus the time of birth and sub- 
sequent career are co-effects of the karma of previous life). 
We can now predict to a nicety what is in store for us and get 
rid of minor ailments, at any rate, by a timely propitiation of 
the hostile powers. Grahasanti, svastyayana, kavaca and 
ratnadharana may all be utilised for the same purpose, and 
mothers and wives can fast to prolong the life or ward off 
the danger of a relative whose stars are against him. On the 
other hand, a man may risk his life by an inauspicious jour- 
ney, say under Magha or Aslesa or on a Tryahaspar$a day or 
on a Pratipada tithi, irrespective of what his karmas have: 
decreed. Superstition spreads quick: even the innocent 
house-lizard’s tick or a friend’s call or sneeze at the moment 
of departure is supposed to endanger life if unheeded. In all 
these popular superstitions there is not much scope for the 
acceptance of the rigid karma doctrine that longevity is deter- 
mined by the previous life’s karma, for it is tampered by the 
theory that good actions done in this life may also bear fruit 
and counteract the forces of the karmas of a past life. It is 
thus that the lives of millions are swayed today. 

The theistic faiths, by their insistence upon worship and 
surrender and the omnipotence of God, kept up the efficacy 
of certain types of work, while implying that God is operative 
in our deeds and thoughts and impulses and is also able to 
stop the operation of karma if He so chooses. He brings 
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about dissolution of the world at His own will and restarts 
the world process when He pleases, although a caincidence of 
the destruction or origination of all creatures is not probable 
in accordance with the karmic law. When He seems to sub- 
ject Himself to that law, as when He invites a curse on Him- 
self, it is all a mere show. His grace may operate without 
reference to merit or personal effort. The knowledge that 
ultimately counts is that which culminates in devotion; and 
even if self-knowledge be absent, the religious feeling does 
not go without its reward even in the case of the uneducated 
who offer their daily prayers to the village gods carved by 
human hands. 


The philosophers, on the other hand, emphasised the 
inactivity of purusa, and, in the Simkhya system, they went 
so far as to assert that it is Nature (prakrti) that really acts, is 
bound and released—that the soul is never in bondage and is 
therefore not in need of release. Like a mirror temporarily 
obscured by dust or the sun by the clouds, the soul seems 
to be merged in avidya and samsara, while in reality it is ever 
pure, illuminated and free. ‘This extreme position makes 
short work of the whole doctrine of karma, and the forced 
attempt to involve purusa in the vicissitudes of the buddhi 
or the thought-substance, which is a phase of prakrti leaves, 
one unconvinced. But it is this doctrine of the inactivity 
of the self that dominates all philosophical thought, and even 
the Nyaya system, which began with prayatna as a quality 
of the soul, materially modifies its position by asserting that in 
the condition of salvation the cessation of the contact be- 
tween mind and soul leaves the latter very much in the con- 
dition of an unthinking substance; and so also Vaisesiki mukti 
has become a byword among philosophers as it compared the 
saved soul to a piece of insentient stone. The Vedantic posi- 
tion of Samkara had a similar effect upon the true nature of 
spiritual activity, for it negated the value of action in a world 


“Radhakrishnan, Indian Phil., II, p. 694. 
Tattvatraya, p. 139. (Chaukhamba Ed.). 
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wholly illusory and held up absorption in Brahman as the 
ideal of all thought and deed. To it the ideal of life is that 
of Jadabharata who was born with the knowledge of the 
transitory and illusory character of all things and therefore 
ceased from all activities from birth™. Paradoxically en- 
ough, it is the cult of sacrifice that emphasised the reality and 
efficacy of personal action and the pleasure to be obtained 
from good deeds. | 
'The above sketch, it is hoped, will show that the doctrine 
of karma had neither a single beginning nor a single growth. 
All through its history, it has assumed diverse forms accord- 
ing to the emphasis laid upon its different elements, and to- 
day it is difficult to say which is the pure form and which 
debased. Philosophy, worship and sacrifice—jñāna, bhakti 
and karma—are inextricably woven into its texture; and 
popular belief, instead of trying to be logical, has accepted 
without criticism all the factors together without bothering 
about their compatibility, just as it accepted the mixture of 
Samkhya and Vedanta in the Puranas. It would be a mis- 
take to think, however, that Indians live less strenuously be- 
cause they have the comfortable theory that one life ill lived 
does not matter when there is eternity before them to make 
good all moral faults. Onthe contrary, the consciousness 
that birth itself is a token of sin has made them hanker after 
immortality. Nay, even exemption from sin has been 
promised to those who would fight evil and oppression. Even 
atheistic Buddhism followed an ideal of life which has not 
been excelled so far as morality is concerned. "Ihe time has 
come when a rethinking of the whole problem by a master 
mind has become an urgent necessity although it is not ex- 
pected that popular life or religion will ever be completely 


swayed by the canons of pure logic. 
H. D. BHATTACHARYYA 


“Bhagavata Purana, V, 9. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NAVADHA BHAKTI 


During the long course of untold centuries Hinduism 
— has moved forward, with all the dynamic force of a living 
Faith, from point to point under the stress of great psychical 
changes that have influenced the life-history of India. It 
has derived its sap and vitality from the tap-root of Ancient 
Wisdom which earnest and devout seekers after Truth have 
enriched from age to age. To follow the march of the 
Hindu Mind through all the ringing groves of thought, to 
understand something of the long travail of the Hindu heart 
in its search for God, cannot but inspire the deepest respect 
and sympathy for its struggle. No religion in the world 
save Hinduism has produced a richer literature or one instinct 
with sublimity of thought and grace of expression. To dip 
into this wealth, to know something of its choicest gems 
should be a duty and an inspiration to every pious Hindu. 
In order to grasp clearly the rhythmic procession of our 
spiritual history we should study it in its psychological set- 
ting, in the light of those psychological principles which have 
governed from age to age the great movements of our spiri- 
tual thought. Broadly speaking, we find one phase of Hin- 
duism dominated by the ideal of Jnana—the quest of Truth 
for its own sake,—and another by that of Upasana—love and 
adoration of the Highest. During these alternations of 
Jnana and Upasana we come across times in which Jnana 
becomes static and Upasana becomes crystallized into Karma, 
formal and external rites and ceremonies. Accordingly, we 
have in Hindu religious thought three great departments of 
study and methods of spiritual descipline, namely, Jnana : 
Karma, and Bhakti. “For the spiritual uplift of men,” 
says Sri Krsna in the Bhagavata, “I have expounded three 
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*Yogas', Jnana, Karma and Bhakti; there is no other method 
of spiritual fulfilment.” 

‘These ideals of our religious thought and discipline are 
regarded as complimentary of one another; they form an 
organic whole and are inter-dependent. They act and react 
upon one another. Jf they are properly co-ordinated and 
practised they lead up the aspiring soul to its divine destina- 
tion. All the three ‘Yogas’ must work in unison for the 
uplift of the soul. But, if one ‘Yoga’ is followed to the 
exclusion of others, if for instance, Karma—the formal, 
ceremonial and institutional religion—is practised without 
seeking light from the philosophies of Truth and of Love, the 
spirit of man is bound to become ‘cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined’ and lose its capacity for its fuller self-realisation in 
the True and the Beautiful. We are, therefore, repeatedly 
exhorted in the Upanisads and the Gita that Karma-Kanda 
is not an end in itself; and that its real efficacy lies in its being 
a means to self-purification and spiritual enlightenment. The 
Lord’s Song condemns the attitude of exclusive devotion to 
the mere ceremonial forms of religion divorced from thought 
and faith in the following unequivocal terms:— 

"But undiscerning men who deck 
Their speech with verbal flowers, 
With scripture phrases, and proclaim; 
“The total truth is ours" 


Who hug desires, who aim at heaven, 
New births, rewards, the swarm 

Of lordly luxuries that flow 

From duties multiform, 

Who love their lordly luxuries 

With passion overwrought 

These have no wisdom resolute; 
They know no centred thought. 





1 (योगाखय्रो सया प्रोक्ता नृणां श्रेयो विधित्सया । 
सानं कम 'च भक्तिश्च नोपायोऽन्योऽस्ति कहिचित्‌ ॥' ' भागवत | 
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For scripture deals with objects. 
Superior to this 

Pure goodness be, not glad not grieved, 
Calm, free from avarice. 


For scripture, to the Brahman who 

Discerns and understands, zx 

Has just such value as well 

In over flooded lands.’” 

The Gita: Ryder's Trans. 
When religion becomes a mere cult—a set of customary 

rites and observances unenlivened by knowledge, meditation 
and faith—it loses its promise and potency. When Karma- 
kinda becomes an end in itself, the clear stream of rational 
faith loses its way in the dreary desert sand of dead habit. 
It is then and not till then that priests, blind leaders of the 
blind, begin to dominate society, retarding the progress of 
the human spirit towards its pursuit of Truth. The Gita 
says rightly that our Veda is not Veda-Vada or the flowery 
speech of the unwise priest. Hindu history gives continual 
evidences that our Veda does not allow thought to sleep on 
the soft cushion of crystallised custom for long; that priests 
have never been all in all; and that poets and philosophers, 
seers and. saints, have appeared in unbroken succession hold- 
ing aloft the torch-light amidst the encircling gloom and 
guiding our footsteps from 


26] fiat पुष्पितां ard प्रवदन्व्यविपश्चितः । 

वेदवादरता पाथं नान्यदस्ती तिवादिन: | 

कामाव्मान: स्वगेपरां जन्मकस फल प्रदाम्‌ | 

क्रियाविशेष बहुलां योगैश्वर्यंगतिं प्रति । 

योगैश्वय प्रसक्तानां तयाऽपहृतचेतसाम्‌ । . 

ब्यवसायात्मिका gfe: समाधौ न विधीयते | 

श्रेगुण्यविषया वेदाः निस्त्रैगुण्यो भवाजुन | 

नि&द्वो नित्य सत्वस्थो निर्योगक्षेम आत्मवान्‌ | 

यावानर्थ उदपाने सर्वतः संप्लुतोदके | 

तावान्सर्वेषु वेदेषु बाह्मणस्य विजानतः ॥ गीता, २। 
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“The unreal to the real, 
From darkness to light, 
From death to immortality.” 

In pursuing the history of India's spiritual quest, the fact 
should never be forgotten that Poets, Priests and Philoso- 
phers have built up brick by brick this marvellous Palace of 
Art known as Hinduism for the aspiring soul. 


HINDUISM—A SYNTHESIS OF JNANA, 
KARMA AND BHAKTI 


It is worthy of remark that Hindu methods of spiritual 
discipline centring round their philosophy of J727«, Karma, 
and Bhakti are perfectly in accord with the psychic nature 
of man who is a complex of Intellect, Will and Feeling. 
They are rightly called ‘Yogas’; they are related to life. 
According to the Gita, Yoga is skill in actions, the stuff of 
which life is made— “योगः HAG कोदालम! They must, there- 
fore, satisfy the needs of man’s whole being. _ ‘The 
important point to note is that man is neither pure feeling 
nor pure reason. The feeling element in religion, though 
preponderant, cannot be mere feeling. It cannot be diss- 
ociated either from thought or action. All psychic processes 
involve the subtle play and interaction of thought and emo- 
tion. The truth is that feeling and reason must work to- 


~ gether inseparably in the process of our spiritual develop- 


ment. We cannot afford to eliminate altogether the intel- 
lectual element from spiritual life. Nor should we regard 
religion as a mere affair of the intellect. To Hegel, 
Religion is truth conceived in concrete, pictorial, 
metaphorical forms, while Philosophy proper is the 
same truth stripped of its sensuous clothing and interpreted 
in terms of pure thought. Others, again, have defined reli- 
gion in terms of the moral will. Arnold’s famous dictum is 
— Religion is morality touched with emotion. According 
to Kant, Religion is the recognition of all our duties as Divine 
Commandments. The poet Wordsworth interprets Reli- 
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gion in terms of the Moral Law expressing the idea in the 
famous lines— 

‘Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost 

Wear the God-head’s most benignant grace.’ 


According to Rudolf Otto, the essential feature in religion is 
the ‘Creature feeling’, the feeling of self-abasement before an 
Awful Power, mysterious yet having in it something stran- 
gely fascinating and attractive. Each of these definitions of 
religion, no doubt, contains an important element of truth, 
but does not exhaust the richness of its meaning. Religion 
as the deepest expression of our noblest ideal, must needs 
strengthen our moral will, must satisfy the demands of 
reason and at the same time, must bring comfort and solace 
to our yearning Soul, for 

‘The Thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink Divine.’ 


FEELING ELEMENT IN RELIGION 


While we have to give full play to our moral will and in- 
tellect for the full fruition of our spiritual life, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that it is necessary to appeal on all the 
high concerns of man’s moral and religious life from the in- 
tellect to the heart. Even while the intellect displays itself 
in its full glory, the heart still pines for ‘that something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow.’ The way to find God is not 
through the avenue of reason, though reason may save us 
from many a pitfall, but through the way of ardent faith 
and feeling. ‘The poet seer Lord Tennyson bears testimony 
to the truth when he sings in organ tones:— 


‘A warmth within the breast would melt, 
The freezing Reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart, 
Stood up and answered ‘I have felt.’ 
In Memorium 


3धयेडन्येडरविन्दाक्ष विमुक्तमानिनस्ट्वय्यस्तमावादविद्युदडुछूय: । 
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Another poet gifted with a like vision and faculty divine, 
utters the same truth in the solemn notes as follows:— 
‘Away, haunt not thou me, 
Thou vain Philosophy! 
Little hast thou bestowed 
Save to perplex the head 
And leave the spirit dead. 
Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go, 
While from the secret treasure depths below, 
Fed by the skiey shower, 
And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high, 
Wisdom at once and Power 
Are welling, bubbling forth, unseen, incessantly.' 
What Wordsworth calls ‘principles of deeper birth’ or ‘inti- 
mations of higher truths’ always come to us from our most 
inward feelings. ‘Thus, says Lord Krsna in the Gita:— By 
devotion he knoweth me in essence, who and what I am; 
having thus known me in essence he forthwith entereth into 
the Supreme". Feeling is the central factor in religion. It 
is the inmost core of our being—the very pith and substance 
of our self. Eliminate the feeling tone from our life of reli- 
gion and it becomes cold, colourless, mechanical, lifeless. 
Religion captures the passion of the heart for God; it touches 
the inner susceptibilities of the human spirit and evokes an 
immediate response to all that is true, and good and beauti- 
ful. In all our spiritual seeking there must rule that spirit 
of loving devotion to our ideal which stimulates and draws 
forth all that is noblest in our nature. 
WHAT IS BHAKTI 


'The essence of true Bhakti lies in the soul's feeling of 
immediate contact and fusion with the Infinite. Bhakti 
pines for a life in which all the chords of our being shall 
- vibrate with the touch and embrace of Infinite life which is 


4४'भ्क्तया मामभिजानाति यावान्यइचास्मि तत्वतः | 
ततो मां तत्वतो ज्ञात्वा प्रविशते तदनन्तरम्‌ ॥ 
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Bliss Everlasting’. Fired with imagination Bhakti expresses 
itself in the joy of service, in worship and meditation. The 
feeling grows with the growth of our knowledge; it widens 
with the widening of our horizons of thought. But it is 
always the urge of the heart, the constraining power of our 
affections which allures us to the brighter worlds and leads 
the way. Bhakti, says Sandilya, is extreme devotion to 
God which comes after the realisation of His Glory :माहात्म्य- 
ज्ञानपू्च सा पराजुरक्तिरीच्चरे!, It is knowledge of God as well as 
obedience to His Will: 'ज्ञानकमोडग्रहीतो भक्तियोग”. Through 
Bhakti man becomes vividly conscious of his relation 
to God and feels more and more that his Sovereign Lord 
is nigh who deserves all his love and loyalty. When this 
feeling of affinity, nearness and allegiance to Him grows 
upon the heart, there is ‘a turning round of the eye of the 
soul’, as Plato put it, ‘from darkness to light, from the tran- 
sient to the eternal’. With the awakening of this love-con- 
sciousness, the mind of man suffers the nature of an insurrec- 
tion against the things of the earth, earthy. ‘Then follows 
"Vairágya? non-attachment to the objects of sense, which 
is a necessary concomitant of Bhakti. Devoid of self-re- 
nunciation and discrimination Bhakti degenerates into a mere 
blind rapture, an unchecked flow of emotion. But in its 
truest sense, it is not a carnival of feeling but an illumination 
of the soul suffused with the light of wisdom.  Verily, to 
draw near God is to withdraw from this world of sense. 


THE PLAY OF EMOTIONS 


The whole drift and purpose of Bhakti is to bring God 
nearer and nearer to man’s vision and heart that he may 
grow more and more into His Image. Bhakti, like Philo- 
sophy, begins in wonder, the sense of awe in the presence of 
God’s beauteous creation. ‘The sense of awe and wonder 


Stara ! यह तन ठाउ तँब्रे का । 
ऐ चत तार मरोरत खूँटी निकसत राग इजूरे का | कबीर । 
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gradually develops into emotions of admiration, gratitude 
and reverence. In the play of these subtle, sweet, spiritual 
emotions man begins to feel that his life should be a perennial 
‘thanksgiving to the Power that made him’. Overpowered 
by the sense of wonder the devout man views with inexpres- 
sible delight the handy-work of Ged in Nature and is filled 
with adoring reverence for its Mighty Author on whose 
Command the heavens and the earth stand poised in their 
respective orbits’. 

In the first instance God is worshipped in His Omnipo- 
tent Glory with wonder-struck hearts. But as man rises to 
the higher levels of knowledge and purity the feelings engen- 
dered by the idea of God's Supreme Majesty (ez) are 
replaced and transfigured by that of His Serene Sweetness 
(arya) which kindles his imagination finding vent into im- 
passioned expressions of Bhakti. 


NINE ForMs OF BHAKTI 


The Hindu exponents of Bhakti have subjected all such 
emotional expressions flowing from loving faith in and com- 
munion with God to a subtle analysis and have dwelt at 
length upon the methods of training the mind by a proper 
nurture of its finer susceptibilities into devotional moods. 
They have analysed the various notes of that spiritual sym- 
phony we call Bhakti, by which the soul attunes itself in 
increasing measure to the object of its loving adoration. 
They speak of nine forms of Bhakti which are really so many 
phases and stages in the evolution of perfect love for God. 

They are summed up in the following beautiful verse 
of the Bhagavata— 

“श्रवणं कीतंनं विष्णोः स्मरणं पादसेचमम्‌ „ 
Aad चन्दनं दास्यं सख्यमात्मनियेदनम्‌।' 
The first stage in devotional self-culture is called Sravana 
in which the devotee seeks to establish communion with l 


SrA वाक्षरस्य प्रशासने द्यावाएथिड्यी विष्टती तिष्ठतः 
ब्रहृदारण्यक उपनिषद्‌ | 






जन 
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Lord, hearing ‘with the hearing ear and the understanding 
heart’ all about His mighty Deeds and in listening to His 
Glories he rejoiceth. The process of Sravana Bhakti develops 
into an irresistible desire in the heart of the Bhakta to chant 
the Glory of his Lord. Like Suka, Narada, Süra and Tulasi 
he pours out his full heart in profuse strains in the praise of 
his Lord. ‘The third stage is called ‘brooding’, Smarana in 
which the idea of God constantly recurs in the devotee’s 
mind. Prahlada is cited as a typical example of Simaran 
Bhakti in the Bhagavata®. In the next higher stage of Bho’ 
the devotee begins to feel the first thrill of Divine Life 
with it grows his thirst for losing himself in that life. 
form of Bhakti implied in the term Pada-Sevana assu 
attitude of loving service dedicated to God. It is n 
far-off Divinity to which worship and service are 
Worship and service have to be offered to God whe 
manent in His living Creation which the Vedas sy 
as the Feet of the Lord—* पादोऽस्य विश्वा भृतानि 2 
the fifth stage of worship, Arcana is attained, the 
rapt into still, sweet communion with his Bhagavan, 
to forget himself and passes into the sixth stage of ‘Vandana,’ 
when he feels the presence of the Lord everywhere and in 
everything and, like Arjuna, begins to prostrate before all 
things. When the Lord has become enthroned in his heart 
the seventh stage of Dasya naturally follows in which what- 
ever he does he does for the Glory of God. In this service 
mood of Bhakti he is obsessed by the sense, ‘Lord! I am Thy 
unprofitable servant; not my will but Thine be done’, 
Bhakti is, in essence, to borrow Royce's suggestive ‘phrase, 
a religion of loyalty. It is the loyalty of heart, will and 
Star भक्तिरविवेकानां विपयेष्वनपायिनी 1 

त्वामनुस्मरतः सा मे हृदयान्मापसर्पतु ॥? 

Taa: पुरस्तादथ प्रष्ठतस्ते नमोऽस्तु ते सर्वत एव सर्वः | 

“खं चायुमरिनं सलिलं महीन्च ज्योतींषि सत्वानि दिशो डुमादीन्‌ | 


सरित्समुद्रांइच हरेः शरीरं यत्‌ किञ्च भूतं प्रणमेदनन्यः ॥ 
भाग०, ११, २, | 
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thought to that ultimate reality we call God. The human 
spirit longs to come closer and closer to God, to feel His 
nearness and affinity and to find joy in His service. ‘The 


attitude of self-surrender to the Divine Will is finely ex- 
pressed in the following neat little verse of Lord Tennyson 
who prayed:— 
"Thou seemest human and divine 
'The Highest, Holiest Manhood, Thou; 
Our wills are ours we know not why, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.’ 
In Memorium 
Verily, the Bhakta seeks his life's reward, "Working as ever in 
the Great Taskmaster’s eye’. 

By Sravana and Kirtana and other acts of worship Bhakti 
becomes a constant mood wherefrom love and gratitude for 
God and His great attributes streams forth without let or 
hindrance from the human heart’. But the spirit of man 
ever longs to seek more and more intimate fellowship with 
God. The idea of a Transcendent God—‘A Spirit beyond 
the Stars’ does not enkindle that fierce, unfailing feeling res- 
ponse in our soul which demands a God, Who verily recipro- 
crates our affections, Who makes us perfect in our human 
weakness, Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life”. 

Arjuna trembled at the sight of the Universal form, the 
Cosmic Picture, displayed by Sri Krsna and exclaimed 


Stay अनन्प्र जाके असि मति न टरहि हनुमंत |! 

मैं सेवक, सचराचर रूपराशि भगवंत ॥ तुलसीदास 

० द्र्‌ तस्य भगवद्धमोद्धारावाहिकतां गता | 

aaa मनसो वृत्तिर्भक्तिरित्यभिधीयते ॥' भक्तिरसाग्रनम्‌--१,१ । 

£3 ब्रह्म अज अद्वेत अनुभवगम्य सनपर ध्यावहि | 

ते भजहुँ mag नाथ ! हम तव यश ? नित गावहिं । 

करूणायतन प्र सु सदगुनाकर देव यह वर मागहि | 

मन बचन कर्म विकार तजि तव चरन हम अनुरागहि ॥? 
तुलसीदास, Wao ७ | 


10 गतिर्भतां प्रभु: साक्षी निवासः शरणं सुहृत्‌ ।' गीता । 
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“I am rejoiced with seeing what none before has seen. But 
my mind is quaking with fear; show me the same form (as 
before). Be gracious, O Lord of Gods! Home of the 
Universe!” 

“With obeisance and prostration of body I crave grace 
of Thee, the adorable Lord; as father with son, as comrade 
with comrade, as lover with mistress, mayst Thou bear with 
me, O Lord!” 

“I would fain see Thee in the same form as erstwhile 
with diadem, with mace, with disc in hand; assume that 
same four-armed shape, O Thou of Thousands Arms, the 
Image of the Universe!” 

Arjuna seeks to establish a more personal and closer re- 
lationship between himself and his Lord than that of mere 
master and servant. The distance and the dual sense 
which keeps God and Soul apart, yields place to a 
deeper love-union in ‘Sakhya Bhakti—the devotion 
of a friend with a friend. In this higher aspect of 
Bhakti the Bhakta commends himself unto His guidance and 
feels that he is saved from isolation; that he is saved by sur- 
rendering himself to something which is dearest to his heart. 
In the superb language of the Upanisads the Bhakta and his 
Bhagavan at this stage are ‘twin bright-plummaged Birds, 
boon companions, dwelling in love on the self-same Tree.’ 

“द्धा खुपणा खयुजा सखाया समानं Fa परिषस्वजाते U 

The Bhakta begins to walk with God as with his intimate 
guide, philosopher and friend. He feels His living presence 
which is a vision, a challenge, a light to his eyes, a compul- 
sion to his heart. At His call he breaks forth into a response 
like Arjuna in the Bhagavat-Gita:—‘Infatuation is gone; 

11 अदृष्टपूर्वं हृषितो5स्मि तस्माद्‌ भयेन च प्रव्यथितं मनो मे । 

तदेव मे qaa देव wd प्रसोद देवेश जगन्निवास ॥ 

तस्मात्प्रणम्य प्रणिधाय कामं प्रसादये त्वामीशमीड्यम्‌ | 

पितेच पुत्रस्य सखेव सख्युः प्रियः ग्रियायाहसि दंच NTA ॥ 
किरीटिनं गदिनं चक्रहस्तं पञ्यामि त्वां द्रष्टुमहं du 

तेनेव रूपेण चतुभुंजेन सहस्रबाहो भव विइवमूर्ते ॥ भ० गी० ११। 
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Right understanding is acquired by Thy grace, O Infallible 
Lord. I am waiting with doubts dispelled. I will do Thy 
bidding." 


«TUI मोहः स्म्ठतिलेब्धा त्वत्पसादान्मया5च्युत । 
स्थितोऽस्मि गतसन्देहः करिष्ये वचनं तव d भ० गी० १८ | 


‘The ultimate phase of Bhakti is summed up in the term — 
Atma-Nivedanan which demands the final surrender of ^ 
the devotee’s self to Bhagavan absolutely and unconditionally. 
In the serenity of this higher faith and the ecstacy of joy that 
goes along with it, the devotee dedicates his whole being to 
God, and rises to those higher peaks of vision where he be- 

comes completely absorbed into Him. He becomes God- 
intoxicated. There is no longer self-love in him, since God 
has taken the place of self and his whole life is transfigured. 
Every fibre of his being begins to throb with divine life. If 
he is an emotional Bhakta he is all tears and cries and raptures. 
Such an ecstatic Bhakti was typical of Sri Caitanya and Sri 
Mirabai. The Milk-maids of Brindavana are depicted in the 
Bhagavata as embodiments of this highest form of devotion to 
God. They are said to have kept the flame of divine love 
. burning in their hearts at its white heat. ‘They were so 
completely immersed in their love for Sri Krsna that they 
felt His presence everywhere as a bereaved lover does for the 
sake of his beloved’’. | 

The blessedness of love-union between the Bhakta and 
the Bhagavan is sometimes heightened by the poignant sense 
of loneliness in separation from Him. The Soul’s yearning for 
Him grows keener and intenser until they both clasp together 
in sweet communion in which thoughts melody— 


अंक Se ye (bs) Ss 
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Becomes too sweet for utterance and it dies 
In words, to live again in looks, which dart 


1 2 ८विरहीव चिभो प्रिग्रामय॑ परिपझ्यामि भवन्मयं जगत्‌ v 
प्रेमातिभारनिभि्न पुलकाङ्गोऽतिनिवेतः | 
आनन्द MwA लीनो नापश्यमुभयं सुने । भाग० १, ६ | 
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With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart 
Harmonising silence without a sound. 
Sbelley's Epipsychidion 

Like a dumb man who can taste but cannot express his sense- 
impression, so is that love; it can be felt, but not described: 
मृकास्वादनवत', (नारद भक्ति-सूञ), In that state of supreme self- 
surrender to God the Bhakta enjoys the sweetest communion 
and feels the highest rapture. 

Bhakti in its highest expression is illuminated vision and 
heightened activity, not a blind rapture nor an ineffectual 
sentiment. Yet, it retains a clear self-consciousness in its 
divine madness. It does not desire to be merged in the Im- - 
personal Brahma ‘like the dew drop into the silent sea’, but 
longs to enjoy the bliss of affection. 

Beautiful legends are told with the daintiest touches of 
art and picturesqueness of imagination in our Bhakti litera- | 
ture in illustration of these various forms and moods of 
Bhakti; lives of saints have been described according to the 
prominent characteristics of Bhakti or devotional attitude 
(निष्ठा) which distinguishes each one of them. A verse in the 
Bhigavata mentions the names of saints with particular re- 
ference to their special characteristics of Bhakti:— 

“All these verily felt the joy of Divine communion. 
Pariksita while hearing about his Lord Sri Krsna, Suka 
while singing songs of praise, Prahlada while musing and 
brooding, Laksmi while waiting upon the lotus feet of her 
Lord, Prthu while performing acts of worship, Akrira in 
prostration, the Monkey-lord in service, Arjuna in fellow- 
ship, Bali in absolute self-surrender™. 


SENTIMENTS IN BHAKTI 
Forms of Bhakti have been distinguished by their cha- 
racteristic Rasas, Sentiments, enumerated as Sauta, Dasya, 


1 3 श्रीकृष्ण श्रवणे परी क्षिद्भवद्‌ वेयासिकः कीतेने 
agia: स्मरणे तर्दंप्रिपग्ममजने लक्ष्मी: एथुः पूजने । 
कपिपतिदोस्ये "p सख्येऽजनः | 


2 


सर्वस्वात्मनिवेदने बळिरभूत्केवल्यमेते fags ॥' 
68 | 
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Sakhya, Vatsalya, and Madhurya. They represent ascend- 
ing grades in their order here given, of the loving faith which 
is expressed by a holy man. ‘Sénti is Bhakti in its simplest 
form, a mere resignation. In ‘Déasya’, it takes a more active 
form in the obedience which the devotee takes upon himself. 
Vatsalya implies an attitude of tender fondness for God as 
that between mother and child. ‘There is more of personal 
touch and communion between a devotee and his deity in 
‘Sakhbya Bhakti. In ‘Madhurya’ there is passionate love 
which wells up from the heart surrendered to God. In this 
highest stage of Bhakti the grandeur and sublimity associated 
with the idea of God is thrown into the shade; it is still there, 


- but in the height of love that aspect of the Infinite is over- 


shadowed by the enchanting vision of that 


“Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 


Shelley 


We have no language but a cry of bewilderment to express 
the fulness of the joy felt in the presence of that ineffable 
Beauty by  God-intoxicated Souls. The seers of the 
Upanisads have borne testimony to the same experience 
while declaring: ‘Just as when a man is embraced by his dear 
wife he forgets the presence of the objects near him, so also 
when the spirit is embraced by the Universal Self, he knows 
nothing outside nor inside; for he has attained an end which 
involves the fulfilment of all ends". 

In the presence of that Vision Beatific, the Milk-maids 
of Brindavana stood aghast and cried out in joy—“What 
woman in all the worlds, O Beloved Lord, deluded by the 
sweet and ravishing strains of Thy flute could not be drawn 
away from the approved Aryan path. Having further seen 
this form most bewitching in the three worlds, who could 


1 4 ८पतद्यथा प्रियया खिया संपरिष्वक्तो न ata किचन वेद नान्तरमेवमेवायं 
पुरुष: प्रज्ञानेनात्मना संपरिष्वक्तो न बाहं किचन वेद नान्तरम्‌ | GET अस्य 
एतदाप्तकाम॑ आत्मकामं अकामं रूपम्‌ | gud: उपनि० ४-३-२१ | 
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keep it! For at the sight of this form cows, birds, trees and 
beasts stand bristling with joy”. Verily, Bhakti in its ulti- 
mate phase culminates in the realisation of Truth in Beauty. 


ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF BHAKTI 


Some Christian critics of Hindu religion characterize 
Bhakti as non-ethical in its tenor and tendency. ‘The 
‘supreme peace,’ ‘the everlasting region’ to which Krsna 
brings his worshippers, says Macnicol, is no kingdom of God, 
no realm of the service of love in righteousness, but a self- 
regarding state of personal purification and endowment. It 
is not, as the kingdom of Heaven is, a kingdom of moral 
ends, in which all private and selfish interests are for ever 
abolished. When it suggests, as so often Indian visions of the 
emancipated state suggest, that our centre of selfhood shall 
vanish into God's, it dissolves in cloudland, for the only eter- 
nal city of God is that where ‘His servant shall serve Him,’ 
built up as it must be upon the solely abiding foundations of 
duty and of responsibility." Macnicol’s Indiam Theism, 
p. 260. 

Contrary to Macnicol's misleading observations we find 
that the ethical note in the Gita is pitched in a higher key; 
and that it inculcates the most unselfish devotion to moral 
ends. 'The end and aim of Bhakti can never be egoistic, 
the peace and rest of one's own restless soul. The Bhakta has 
a double personality—the man in him is intensely active while 
the divine in him is supremely quiet. He is steadfast in 
wisdom 'स्थितग्रज्ञः १, unswayed by passion, fear and anger 
'चोतरागभयक्रोधः, full of pity and kindness, Set: करुणः? 
non-violent ‘ARSI adat, free from I and mine 
conciousness ‘निमेमो निरहङ्कारः’, devoted to the good of all 
beings 'सर्वेभूतहिते रतः. The greatest among the devotees, 


1 Stet wag ! ते कळपदायतवेण गीतस॑मोहितार्यचरितान्न चळेतित्रलोक्यामः | 


त्रेलोक्य सौभगमिद॑ च निरीक्ष्य रूप॑यदूगोद्विज दुमख॒गा पुलकान्यबिश्नन्‌ ॥ 
भाग० १० | 
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according to the Bhagavata is one who beholds the 
Divine Self in all beings and all beings in the Divine Self’. 
Knowing that Hari is the Indwelling Spirit of all beings 
Pandits cherish the deepest love for all of them. The Bhaga- 
vata says elsewhere:—‘Saintly souls are greatly afflicted by the 
sorrows of the world, because that is the highest worship of 
the Divinity who is the Soul of all beings". A life of Bhakti 
is a dedicated life consisting in spontaneously surrendering all 
actions to God whose Will is Righteousness and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting him’. 

Pilgrims on the path of Bhakti have to lose their life in 
order to find it, efface their ‘I’ and surrender their ‘mine.’ 
Thus, sang Mahatma Kabir and Rahima:—When 'T domi- 
nated my inward self, Guru would not grace it by His pre- 
sence. While Guru has been enthroned therein, ‘I’ has made 
its exist. Strait and narrow is the lane of Love where two 
cannot be accommodated”. ‘Strait is the gate, and narrow 


is the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it’. 


1 सरवे भृतेषु यः पञ्येद्गगवद्भावमात्मनः | 

भूतानि भगवत्यात्मन्येष भागवतो त्तमः d? भाग० ११, २ । 
‘od तु पण्डितैश्ञीत्वा सर्वेभूतमयं हरिम्‌ । 

क्रियते सर्वभूतेषु भक्तिरव्यभिचारिणी w’ 
“अथ मां सचेभूतेषु भूतात्मानं कृतालग्रम्‌ | 
अहयेहान मानाभ्यां सेञ्याऽभिन्नेन AAT ॥! 

“मनसैतानि भूतानि प्रणमेद्बहुमानयन्‌ | 

इश्वरो जीवकलया प्रविष्टो भगवानिति ॥' 

1 7 शिवाय लोकस्य भवाय भूतये य उत्तमइलोक परायणा जना: | 
Stated नास्मार्थम्‌' `` ``" भागवत | 

“तप्यन्ते लोकतापेन प्रायशः साधवो जना: | 

परमाराधनं तद्धि पुरुषस्याखिळात्मनः ॥' भागवत | 


1 8६तदर्पिता खिळाचारता तद्विस्मरणे परम व्याकुलता? | 
नारद्‌, भक्तिसूत्र | 
19 “जब सैं था तब गुरु नहीं जब गुरु दें हम नाहि । 

प्रेम गळी अति सांकरी तामें दो न समाहि w कबीर । 
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“When the beauty of the dearest of all dear things has 
overpowered the eyes, how can they be captivated by the 
glamour of sense-objects. The wayfarer has to retrace his 
steps for want of accommodation in the crowded rest-house.’ 

“पियतम छवि नेनन बसी, और छवि कहाँ समाय | 

भरी सराय रहीम लखि, आप पथिक फिरि जाय ॥! रहीम | 
ʻO Krsna! so long as people are not yours, passion, anger and 
the like are their robbers, home is their prison-house, infatua- 
tion the fetters in their feet.’ 

Humility and meekness are typical of a life of self sur- 
render, for God hates pride and loves meekness”°. 

The true and sincere Bhakta has the beauty of flowers 
and their sweet modesty. As a little child he lies upon God's 
bosom always. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, says the Bible, for they 
shall see God. ‘The Bhagavata strikes a clearer note when it 
says: “The heart must be washed clean of its scum and dirt 
born of action and qualities and purified by the intensest de- 
votion to the Lotus-feet of the Lord. As the clear vision 
beholds the radiance of the Sun, so the pure heart alone can 
comprehend the real e£: In the eyes of the Bhakta 
the moral law is not something external to himself, imposed 
upon him by an alien Power but an urge divine which impels 
him from within. He must become a law unto himself, in 
as much as ‘love is the fulfilment of the law’. As a method 
of self-realisation Bhakti is, verily, revelation in knowledge, 
inspiration in art, motive in morality and the fulness of religi- 
ous joy. Man, said Fichte very rightly, can will nothing but 


— —À e 





2 0'तातस्कासादयः स्तेनाः तावत्कारायुह SE | 
तावन्मोहांघ्रिनिगडो यावत्कृष्ण न ते जना: di 
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what he loves, his love is the soul and at the same time the in- 
fallible spring of his volition and of all his life’s striving and 
movement. Those who know God best render unto Him the 
purest service. 


The question may be asked: How can a man respond 
to the call of the moral ideal if he allows his mind to run riot 
in the emotional ecstacies of Bhakti? Immersed in the bliss 
of Bhakti he may turn a deaf ear to the still, sad music of 
humanity, and may shut his eyes against the tears and trage- 
dies of human life. But we have to remember that Bhakti 15 
not mere emotional rapture but a sustained and serene faith in 
the moral ordering of God’s universe. Bhakti, indeed, finds its 

best nurture in the depths and not the tumult of the soul. 
Impelled by the idea of God being in all things and all things 
in God—aftta जगत्‌ जगदेव हरिः हरितो जगतो नहि free —the 
Bhakta is filled with such a sweetness of temper and equani- 
mity of mind that he resists not evil, overcomes evil by good 
and is perfectly non-violent even under the gravest provoca- 
tion. He possesses his soul in patience in the direst misfortune 
‘ARSE BE: क्षमी’. His spirit is finely touched to fine issues 
to a degree that he can never remain unaffected when he sees 
the sufferings of his fellow beings however low and depraved 
they may be—‘araet दीन वत्सला”. The life of Bhakti is not 
one of mirth and laughter but of sorrows and suffering. 
We recall the examples of Kunti, Rantideva and Prahlada, 
the ideal Bhaktas who would not accept the boon of peace and 
rest for themselves. ‘O, Teacher of the Universe’! thus 
prayed Kunti, ‘may there be sufferings and misfortunes in 
store for me here and there”. ‘I crave not the supreme goal 
with the eight perfections, cried Rantideva, nor an escape 
from the round of birth and death. I long for suffering, for 
a thousand and one heart-aches to which flesh is heir; nay, 
I long to suffer for all beings by living and moving in their 
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midst that they themselves may be free from pain and suffer- 3 E E 
ing’. 

To sum up, the claims and the values of the True and 
the Good in the economy of spiritual life have never been 
lost sight of in our ideal of Bhakti which has, verily, been ‘the 
anchor of our purest thoughts, the nurse, the guide, the guar- 
dian of the heart, and soul of all our moral being.’ 


GANGA PRASAD MEHTA 
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A HUMBLE APOLOGIA FOR MY ASTIKYA 


The astika or believer in the Supreme Spirit has in- 
evitably to face certain ancient and modern objections to 
astikya or theism, when thinking of the reasons for his 
faith or speaking of them to others. One of the most per- 
sistent and most challenging of these is the existence of 
pain, sorrow, disease, misery, and evil, physical and moral, 
both as affecting individual human lives and the collective 
existence of the race. I am not competent to effectively 
tackle the problem of their existence. I would only res- 
pectfully say that it would never do to explain it away as 
merely something negative or illusory, something which is 
a vanishing quantity, or something which humanizes, 
chastens and disciplines the spirit. Some of these there are 
which fall under one or more of these categories, but there 
are others which do not. And with the progress of what 
is called civilization, new forms of disease, misery, and evil 
are manifesting themselves. Neither those of them which 
have persisted from the past, nor those which are of modern 
growth, nor again those which may make their appearance 
hereafter, should or can be ignored or winked at. For the 
strengthening and deepening of his own faith and for frater- 
nally convincing and helping others who raise objections or 
are perplexed by doubts, the ७7६ or theist must face the 
task of explaining as best he may, why the world is what it 
is and reconciling its present condition and tendencies with 
what he believes to be the svaritpa or nature of God, this word 
being used for the sake of convenience to mean the Supreme 
Spirit. But the believer must not lose heart or hope or faith, 
if he cannot give a wholly adequate explanation. 

The belief produced by scientific knowledge 1s sometimes 
contrasted with religious belief. It 1s popularly thought 
that everything in science is definitely known and 
is beyond doubt. But that is a mistake. Some of the basic 
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hypotheses of science have been changing, and there are con- 
flicting theories also. Einstein’s theory of the universe is 
based on the principle that all motion is relative, regards 
space-time as a fourth dimension, and invalidates previous 
conceptions of gravitation, the ether, geometry, and other 
matters. As to ether, or rather ethers, Sir James Jeans, 
F.R.S., writes in his book, The Mysterious Universe, “that the 
ethers and their undulations, the waves which form the uni- 
verse, are in all probability fictitious. This is not to say 
that they have no existence at all: they exist in our minds, 
or we should not be discussing them; and something must 
exist outside our minds to put this or any other concept 
into our minds. 10 this something we may temporarily 
assign the name ‘reality’, and it is this reality which it is 
the object of science to study. But we shall find that this 
reality is something very different from what the scientist 
of fifty years ago meant by ether, undulations and waves, so 
much so that, judged by his standards and speaking his lan- 
guage for a moment, the ethers and the waves are not realities 
at all. And yet they are the most real things of which 
we have any knowledge or experience, and ‘so are as real 
as anything possibly can be for us.” As to change in the 
hypotheses of science, it may be added that the researches 
of Sir J. C. Bose have led scientists to revise their ideas about 
the Living and the Non-living and have tended to obliterate 
the line of demarcation between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

In his lecture on “Science and the Unseen World”, 
Prof. Arthur Stanley Eddington, F.R.S., confesses more than 
once in varying phrase, “we do not yet understand how.” 
About the outline of the evolution of the universe and this 
world which he gives in that lecture, he says: “Part of what 
I have described seems to be securely established; other parts 
involve a considerable element of conjecture—the best we 
can do to string together fragmentary knowledge. Scientific 
theories have blundered in the past; they blunder no doubt 
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today; yet we cannot doubt that along with the error there 
come gleams of a truth for which the human mind is im- 
pelled to strive.” Admitting all the errors in the scriptures, 
doctrines and practices of the different religious communities 
in the world, may it not be said of religion also, “yet we 
cannot doubt that along with the doubt there come gleams 
of a truth for which the human mind is impelled to strive"? 

It cannot be said that science alone is progressive, reli- 
gion is not. Sir James Jeans, F.R.S., no doubt, modestly 
says of scientists: “‘We cannot claim to have discerned more 
than a very faint glimmer of light at the best; perhaps it 
was wholly illusory; for certainly we had to strain our eyes 
very hard to see anything at all. So that our main conten- 
tion can hardly be that the science of today has a pronounce- 
ment to make, perhaps it ought rather to be that science 
should leave off making pronouncements: the river of know- 
ledge has too often turned back on itself". Still it cannot 
be denied that science is progressive. Similary, religion also 
is progressive. For, not only since, and probably before, the 
dawn of history up till now have there been dissenting, pro- 
testant and reforming sects, but even within the oldest reli- 
gious communities reform and progress have been taking 
place by the silent dropping and elimination of outworn or 
injurious beliefs and practices and by the re-interpretation 
of doctrines and ritual in the light of advancing knowledge 
and of changing conditions. 


The advocate of science may say that it is believed in 
and respected because of its positive achievements, because 
it has destroyed some superstitions, dispelled some fears, and 
promoted human health, convenience, comfort and welfare. 
But religion also has done the same and more. Since pri- 
mitive times all that relates to man’s individual, domestic, 
and wider group life has been connected with religion. All 
domestic and social institutions were originally based on 
religion, and inspite of restrograde and degrading elements, 
they have, under the influence of liberal and reforming reli- 
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gious ideas, made for progressive enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion, killing superstitions and dispelling fears of evil spirits, 
witches and a revengeful god. The earliest sanitary regula- 
tions, e.g., some of the Hindu dchéras, had a religious sanc- 
tion behind them. Some yogic practices for promoting 
health and strength and prolonging life are connected with 
religion. ‘The sacredness of family relationships and other 
social ties, and neighbourliness were and still are due to reli- 
gious teaching and experience. These have purified, 
strengthened and sweetened human existence, making civi- 
lized life possible. Religion has raised man to greater moral 
and spiritual heights and to loftier idealism than anything else. 
Even communism—assuming that it represents a sound 
ideal, is not new. It existed among the Essenes and some 
orders of Sannyésins. No one knows how and when the 
cultivation of land, the use of fire for cooking and other 
purposes, the weaving of cloth, the building of houses, and 


other fundamental arts and crafts originated. But in | 


primitive times and early civilized society, they were con- 
nected with religion—a proof of which is the survival of 
Visvakarma puja among the Hindus. The achievements of 
science and mechanical invention during the last hundred 
years or so, ought not to make us forget the previous achieve- 
ments which made the former possible. 


It may be objected that religion is responsible for much 
intolerance, much bloodshed, much retardation of progress, 
much harm and suffering and degradation due to customs 
and practices having a religious sanction. ‘This is admitted. 
But it should also be remembered that much that has passed 
for religion was not entitled to that sacred name, and many 
malpractices taking shelter under the cloak of religion had 
no religious sanction, or at any rate, no sanction of the 3 
authoritative religious scriptures; as, for example, the im- 
molation of widows, ban on widow-marriage and the en- 
joining of child-marriage among the Hindus. 


Science, too, had and has its superstitions which need - 
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not be enumerated. Guns and other fire-arms of increasing 
destructive power, various explosives, shells, bombs, poison 
gases and other chemical poisons for killing whole armies, 
use of bacteriology for spreading epidemics among enemies, 
submarines, torpedoes, bombing aeroplanes, and various other 
means for making war more and more destructive, bear 
witness to the moral and material harm done by the abuse 
of science. This has led Sir Oliver Lodge to observe that 
man’s moral growth has not kept pace with his progress in 
scientific and mechanical knowledge. Nor is the wrong 
application of science confined to the sphere of sanguinary 
warfare. Economic warfare on the modern large scale is not 
less injurious than actual fighting. And it has been made 
possible by science. It is a. favourite method of highly in- 
dustrialized nations to kill the arts and craft of unorganized 
and backward people by dumping their machine-made pro- 
ducts on the markets of the latter and keeping them un- 
organized and backward by iniquitous methods of political 
domination. In fact, the success of Western and Japanese 
capitalistic industrial enterprise presupposes and depends on 
the existence of large masses of men in political or economic 
subjection or both, who are only to be consumers of im- 
ported machine-made goods and producers of raw materials. 
It is also clear that slavery, semi-slavery, peonage, wage serf- 
dom and indentured labour are connected with the large-scale 
production of goods. Industrialization has, no doubt, its 
good features, too. But as religion has been indicted for its 
harmfulness, it is necessary to expose the darker side of what 
science has enabled man to do. Science has made capitalis- 
tic industrialization possible, and such industrialization has 
reduced large masses of men to the position of parts of 
machinery, has given rise to class war and promoted jealousy, 
rivalry and hatred among nations bent on capturing markets 
everywhere. 

It 1s not possible to give a mathematical and quantita- 
tive statement showing the destructive and degrading effects 
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of the misuse of religion and of science respectively. But 
‘probably science has been misused to kill, disable, de- 
humanize or degrade at least as many human beings as reli- 
gion, if not more. 

I do not hold any brief against science. 1 am rather 
for its proper use. What I have written above is simply 
in support of my position that, as science has not been given 
the go-by because of its blunders and abuses, so religion 
ought not to be rejected because of the errors and sinister 
and degrading beliefs, teachings and practices wrongly con- 
nected with it. 

Just as many persons profess the greatest belief in 
science—some of them not knowing what exactly science 
stands for, so there are others in these days in our country 
who say that patriotism, nationalism or nationalistic politics 
—not any prevailing religious faith—should be our religion. 
I admit the value and usefulness of nationalism at certain 
stages of the evolution of a people. But I cannot be blind 
to its harmfulness at other stages. Great crimes have been 
committed in various countries in the name of patriotism 
or nationalism. Tyrants, political leaders, demagogues, 
parties in power (including the Bolsheviks at present in power 
in Russia) are to be found among those who have professed 
to be impelled by patriotism or adherence to some political 
shibboleth while doing wicked things. It was the observa- 
tion of some such things which must have led Dr. Samuel 
Johnson to characterize patriotism as the last refuge of 
scoundrels. “The dictatorship of the. proletariat” is the 
latest cry. But would those who would be dictated to under 
such a regime feel their subjection the less, would the free- 
dom of man be less violated, because the dictators, the des- 
pots, the violators were the proletariat? 
tism, nor nationalism, nor communism, 
any other ‘ism’ can be safely followed 
instinct with the highest ethical princ 
very essence of religion. 


Neither patrio- 
nor Bolshevism, nor 
as a cult, unless it is 
| iples, which are of the 
Love of one's own country is a 
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highly laudable and valuable sentiment; but the elevation of 
the Motherland to the position of the Deity in pursuance 
of the cry, “My country—right or wrong", cannot be a sub- 
stitute for the eternal verities of religion. 


Religion has suffered much on account of its connec- 
tion with tyrannical and imperialistic forms of government 
and with capitalism, and generally on account of the depend- 
ence of many religious men and women and religious orders 
on potentates and rich men, whom they could not therefore 
judge, criticise or rebuke freely and impartially. I need not 
give many examples. A few will suffice. Thanksgiving 
services in churches after victory in bloody and predatory 
warfare, keeping and displaying bloodstained battle-flags in 
churches, and other similar practices cannot increase one’s 
respect for religion. | The relationship which existed in 
Russia between the oppressive Czarist regime and the ortho- 
dox church in that country is certainly responsible to a great 
extent for the anti-religion and anti-God attitude of the 
Bolsheviks. Slavery was supported by the Christian clergy, 
partly because they in their turn depended on the royalty and 
the aristocracy and the plutocracy whose income was derived 
directly or indirectly from the exploitation of slave labour. 

In considering the mystery of pain and evil, one has 
to remember that this is a world in course of evolution. 
The same process of cooling which has made the earth habit- 
able with all its wealth and variety of inorganic matter and 
of vegetable and animal life, and of a progressive human 
civilization, may sometimes bring on earthquakes and 


volcanic eruptions. The latter go with the former. We 


do not know whether the former would have been possible 
without the latter. But the Power immanent in and tran- 
scending the universe appears to have ordained a process 
which makes both possible, earthquakes and the like being 
a diminisihng contingency. It is not easy, if at all possible, 
for us( not at least in our present state of knowledge) to 
Suggest a better cosmic process. As things stand, we have 
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. to take certain constant advantages of the process with its 
occasional possible but diminishing disadvantages. 


The same meteorological laws which have made agri- 
culture, navigation and some other arts possible, occasionally 
. bring on storms and floods. The observations made above 
with reference to earthquakes, etc., apply here also. | 

I do not know whether God could or should have made 
a perfect world, complete in every respect. Into that 
high region of probably futile and fruitless speculation I 

shall not seek to soar. But this much at least is clear to me 
that, if we had been placed in a completed and perfected 
world, we should have Jost the inestimable intellectual 
and moral advantages of struggling with, knowing and 
adapting to our needs the cosmic forces which mould the 
universe and keep it going. With the gradually increasing 
intellectual powers possessed, but not created, by man, he 
is being able to cope with natural catastrophes and cataclysms 
in slowly increasing measure. 

With regard to things human also, it has to be borne in 
mind that when man first made his appearance in this world, 
he did not find himself as 8 being with perfectly trained 
hands, legs, eyes and ears, with perfect implements, utensils, 
instruments and weapons, with houses and furniture and 
clothing and articles of food ready-made for his use, with a 
perfect intellect and a fully developed moral and spiritual 
nature, and with domestic, social, civic and political institu- 
tions of every kind and grade with their rules, conventions, 
regulations and laws. Man was born a very imperfect crea- 
ture in a very crude environment. With what powers he 
found himself endowed with, he had to increase them and 
also to make all the material and immaterial things he re- | 

quired. It was as if God had said to men, “You find your- 
selves and your surroundings in the condition in which you 
and they are. I have given you limbs and organs, brain 
and mind, aspirations and hope, and strength to fight and 
bear the buffets of elemental forces. Now be My fellow- 
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workers and make the world gradually a better place to 
dwell in, and raise yourselves, too, to greater intellectual, 
moral and spiritual heights in the process." 


If perfect men had been placed in a perfect world as 
members of a perfect society, perhaps they would have been 
more comfortable animals—though I do not know. Neither 
do I know why imperfect men were and are born in an 
unfinished world and society. But this I dimly perceive 
that, by what appears to us to be making men fellow-workers 
with God or Nature or whatever other name may be used, 
they have been made the possessors of a high privilege. They 
have become creators, as it were, in a subsidiary capacity. 
Without seeking to minimise the importance and beauty of 
wild varieties of flora and fauna, one way appreciate the uses 
and beauty of the flowers and fruits of gardens and orchards, 
including new mixed fruits and flowers made by Luther 
Burbank and others, and of well-kept pure and cross-bred 
domesticated animals, which are all partly the handiwork of 
man. In human society, by using God's gifts, men have 
created domestic, civic, social, political and other polities 
and institutions, as also art, poetry and other literature, 
science, philosophy and ideals in general. By their own 
research they have discovered scientific truths, invented 
instruments and found out remedies for diseases. Thus are 
men overcoming difficulties, in which act true manhood 
consists, and pushing the world, however slowly, nearer and 
nearer towards the ideal. The striving is worth much, if 
not as much as the attainment. 

Some kinds of bodily pain are signals of danger. It 
may, however, be beyond the power of man to find out the 
why or the whence of the existence of all kinds of pain and 
evil; but man has been doing his best to solve the problem 
of pain and evil in another way, namely, by trying to stamp 
out their causes. Coping with epidemics has in a great part 
of the earth become an international endeavour. Research 


for the cure of diseases considered incurable has been going 
70 
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on. The bounds of social, civic and political freedom are 
being made wider. The subjection of women is being gra- 
dually ended. ‘The slave-trade no longer exists in any civi- 
lized country. Forms of slavery or semi-slavery in the 
colonial possessions of European powers have drawn the at- 
tention of international societies, like the League of Nations, 
and efforts are being made to put an end to them. Efforts 
are also being made to put an end to forced labour. The 
decoying and buying and selling of girls and women for 
3 vicious purposes are being thoroughly investigated in a good 
Se many countries with a view to suppressing the vicious traffic. 
Laws have been and are being made for the suppression of 
brothels. By many idealists at any rate, a sincere and stre- 
nuous international effort is being made to outlaw and stamp 
out war, which, in spite of its glorification in prose and | 
verse, is an epitome of all crimes and vices. In some cases | 
arbitration has already succeeded in preventing war.  Pro- z 
hibition has been carried out in some countries. ~ 

र 
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I can neither admit nor deny the existence of any un- 
necessary evil, because I do not know. 
E : I am aware I have not been able to meet any objection 
| to astikya or theism thoroughly, nor do I hope to meet 
thoroughly the one I am now going to state. It may be 
asked, if God is good, omniscient and omnipotent, why did 
he create or allow to exist man’s evil propensities or passions? 
I confess my inability to give a satisfactory answer. But I 
may be permitted to put out some feelers towards it. Gene- 
rally speaking, human propensities, instincts and passions 
have their legitimate or good uses. In man’s struggle for 
existence, he has to acquire things. Acquisitiveness may 
degenerate into greed, avarice, cupidity, a thievish or a J 
bing propensity. But it is not bad in itself. In order that man 
may live, he has to assert himself. Assertiveness is not in 
itself bad, as by it he is able to live and contribute to 
society his quota of material and immaterial wealth. If 
self-assertion degenerates into haughtiness, over bearingness, 
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the humiliation or suppression of others, into tyranny, it 
becomes an abuse of a necessary instinct. In order that 
what is painful, harmful or evil, may be destroyed or com- 
bated, the feeling of repulsion, anger, righteous indignation, 
hatred has to be brought into play. But sheer cruelty or 
malice is bad. Friendly emulation or rivalry is legitimate; 
but jealousy, envy and malice, which are cognate feelings, 
must be deprecated. ‘The sexual impulse is necessary, not 
only for the preservation and propagation of species, but 
also for the birth of many forms of. pure love besides 
conjugal love, such, for example, as filial affection and the 
affection between brothers and sisters, and for the transmis- 
sion of the intellectual, moral and spiritual qualities of the 
parents and other ancestors. But as mere animal lust it 
must be kept in check. It is a matter of experience with 
Sadbakas and Sadbikas that conjugal love and other forms 
of domestic affection symbolize human relationships with 
God. ‘This is one of the reasons why marriage is considered 
a sacrament and is felt to be necessary for the actual personal 
realization of the relationships of the human soul with the 
Oversoul. 

In whatever way man may have originated in this 
earth, he is not self-created, nor are his instincts, powers, and 
feelings entirely created by himself. There is some Power 
other than human to which he is indebted for them. If 
he (man) regards evil as evil, and pain and sorrow and 
misery as undesirable, and if he is impelled to alleviate, 
lessen or destroy them, does it not stand to reason that that 
Power other than himself also wants their elimination and 
makes for righteousness and joy? 

Not to speak of philosophical afguments, plain common 
sense may suffice to show that the theory of evolution is 
not anti-theistic. When Evolution had not been heard of, 
and creation, as it is popularly understood, held the field, 
nobody thought that 4 description of the growth of man 
from the embryo in the mother’s womb to full develop- 
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ment after birth was anti-theistic. If such a description of 
the individual is not anti-theistic, anything similar to it 
cannot be so when applied to race, species, etc. Of course, 
my analogy is not correct in all details. It is only meant to 
convey some idea of my line of thought. ‘Those who want 
to study the bearing of Evolution on Theism have generally 
to study authors like Le Conte, Fiske and others. 





The old atheism is gone with the old materialism. No 
scientist can say definitely what matter is or what energy 
is, or what ether is. "Among leading scientists today I 
think about half assert that the ether exists, and the other 
half deny its existence,” says Professor Eddington. Again: 
“We all share the strange delusion that a lump of matter is 
something whose general nature is easily comprehensible, 
whereas the nature of the human spirit is unfathomable. 
But consider how our supposed acquaintance with the lump 
of matter is attained. Some influence emanating from it | 
plays on the extremity of a nerve starting a series of phy- 
sical and chemical changes which are propagated along the 
nerve to a brain cell; there a mystery happens, and an image 
or sensation rises in the mind which cannot purport to 
resemble the stimulus which excites it." The author then 
observes that "clearly there is one kind of knowledge which 
cannot pass through such channels, namely, knowledge of 
the intrinsic nature of that (the lump of matter) which 
lies at the far end of the line of communication.” ‘Mind 
is the first and most direct thing in our experience; all ; 
else is remote inference.” No wonder then that, as the | 
Professor says, “Materialism in its literal sense is long since | 
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dead." No doubt, we are told that its place has been taken 
by other philosophies which represent a virtually equiva- 
lent outlook. “The tendency today is not to reduce J 
thing to manifestations of matter-—since matter now has 
only a minor place in the physical world—but to reduce 
it to manifestations of the operation of natural law.” 
Natural laws “are laws which, unlike human laws, are never 
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broken.” “The essential difference, which we meet in 
entering the realm of spirit and mind, seems to hang round 
the word ‘Ought.’?” “Thus in the physical world what a 
body does and what a body ought to do are equivalent; 
but we are aware of another dominion where they are any- 
thing but equivalent. We cannot get away from this dis- 
tinction. Even if morality and religion are dismissed as 
illusion, the word ‘Ought’ still has sway." - Professor 
Eddington concludes by saying: “Dismiss the idea that 
natural law may swallow up religion; it cannot even tackle 
the multiplication table single-handed." Religion belongs 
to “the realm of spirit and mind," “a domain of the other 
type of law—laws which ought to be kept, but may be 
broken.” 


From the fact that man’s conception of God has been 
improving and new truths about Him are being discovered 
and realized, some have gone the length of saying that man 
is creating God. We must suppose, then, that the discovery 
of new continents and new countries and planets and stars 
was not discovery but creation. 

The attitude of the ästika towards agnosticism is clearly 
indicated by the Upanishadic text: 


नाह॑ मन्ये स्वेदेतिनी न वेदेति देद्‌ च। 
यो नस्तद्वेद aga नो न वेदेति चेद च ॥ 


“I do not think I have known Brahman well. It is 
not that I do not know Him, nor is it that I know Him. 
He among us who knows the meaning of the saying, ‘It is 
not that I do not know Him, nor is it that I know Him,’ 
knows Him.” 


- The spirit of doubt and denial is no new thing. It 
has existed before and exists now. Let me here consider 
the words in which this spirit once found utterance more than 
fifty years ago in England. Standing on Dover Beach at 
ebb-tide, Matthew Arnold gave expression to it thus: 
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Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, Let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 








This may be good poetry, but it is certainly not a con- 3 
vincing philosophy of life for the individual and the race. 

The poet tells his -beloved, “Let us be true to one 
another." He is not the only person who loved some one, 
whose love he sought to have and had and to whom he 
wanted to be true and who also was expected to be true to 
him. Such desire to love and he loved and to be true to one 
another and the hope of reciprocal love and fidelity are com- 
mon to all the race. And love and fidelity and hope are undy- 
ing. Whence come all these immortal things? They are 
not of men’s making. Yet these are the best things in men 
and their brothers and sisters, the essence of all religion, and 
“truly reflect the nature of reality.” Where there are love 
and fidelity and hope, and variety, beauty and newness, 
there is undoubtedly joy, light, certitude, peace, and help 
for pain. And these have their origin and abode in Him | 
who is both immanent in us and the world and also trans- - 


 cendent. 
The menace to theism has come in comparatively - 
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modern times from a belief in the sufficiency of ethics for 
all the needs of man and from the non-theistic variety of 
humanism. 


It is admitted that there have been and are forms of 
faith of which high moral principles are not an essential 
element, or in which they hold but a subordinate place, or 
from which they are even absent. Some forms of faith 
there are in which the ethics are ethics of fear of conse- 
quences, or in which the ethics are ethics of the commercial 
motive:—if you be not virtuous, God will be angry with 
you, you will be punished; you will be sent to hell: if you 
are virtuous, if you praise God, He will be pleased with you; 
you will be rewarded and will be sent to heaven. But 


- there are religions—true Buddhism and the religion of the 


classic Upanishads, for example—of which the highest ethics 
form essential elements. The faith of the Brahmo Samaj 
also belongs to this class of religions. Their ethics spring 
out of their very idea of God. Because He is true, loving, 
good, pure,.......... , therefore, man is to be like Him, 
though at an immeasurable distance; as in some mysterious 
way man is akin to Him, related to Him, part of Him, as it 
were. Weak, imperfect, and often impure, as man is, he 
may shrink from this awe-inspiring thought. But a 
truth it is. Instead of the ethics of fear and of the com- 
mercial motive, men should cultivate the ethics of the love 
of God and of the beauty of holiness. 

It is admitted that there have been non-believers in 
God and agnostics and sceptics who have led moral lives 
and have been servants and benefactors of man. But the 
greatest fighters and sufferers for truth, justice and humanity 
and the largest numbers of them have been religious men. 
If those who had been similar fighters and sufferers without 
believing in God or in any religion had asked themselves 
earnestly why they believed in ultimate victory in their 
fight and if light had been vouchsafed unto them; it would 
have been the light of astikya or of belief in some eternal 
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verity. 

In the sorest of trials and perplexities, when the battle 
rages most furiously, mere ethics cannot suffice for our 
need; there must be reliance on the Supreme Spirit. There 
is need of His inspiration. For the highest, greatest, purest 
and most beautiful flowering and fruitage of human life, 
the dynamic of faith in the Supreme Spirit is necessary. 
Spirituality is higher than a merely ethical life. 

Of humanism there are different varieties. One may 
be simply the outcome of rebellion against certain rejected 
notions of God, formerly prevalent but no longer tenable. 
Such humanism does not conflict with my dstikya, for I am 

not bound by any creeds which are inconsistent with reason 
and the highest spiritual experience yet acquired. There 
are other humanists who are such owing to uncertainty 
about God’s relationship to the totality of reality. Such 
humanism is not wholly incompatible with the reverent 
agnosticism, mingled with God-consciousness, to be found 
in the Upanishadic verse quoted before. ‘There is a third 
kind of humanism which asserts:— 

“There is nothing in the world save what we know as 
nature. Personality and all that pertains thereto are but 
refined expressions of physical and chemical forces. Not 
only is there no evidence of cosmic forces to which these 
aspects of personality may be related, but there is no need 
for such assumptions. God is not necessary. ‘There is no 
fact in reality, either human or super-human, either natural 
or super-natural, that corresponds to the idea of God. God 
cannot be proved, is not needed, and does more harm than 
good. The very idea of God is an unnatural and j 
possible conception. There is no God.” 

With this class of humanists I disagree. As partly 


indicated above, matter and. natural laws—chemistry, phy- 
sics, biology, etc.,—cannot explain the world and mind and 


spirit. They cannot explain ‘self’ and personality. Some 


Power and Will and Essence—some Supreme Personality— 
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it is necesary to believe in, in order fully to understand and 
explain the heights and depths and essence of human per- 
sonality. ‘There is a reality closely related to our life which 
necessitates and justifies a belief in Brahman. With faith 
in this Reality, man can better understand existence, can 
better understand the world, its history and its intricate sys- 
tems of law and orderliness, its process and tendencies with 
an underlying unity and harmony. Einstein, who claims to 
be “a devoutly religious man," writes in the New York 
Times: “The basis of all scientific work is the convic- 
tion that the world is an ordered and comprehensible entity, 
which is a religious sentiment. My religious feeling is a 
humble amazement at the order revealed in the small patch 
of reality to which our feeble intelligence is equal." 


Speaking of personality, the fact that one human being 
may hold converse with another, may derive comfort, solace, 
strength and counsel from him, may unburden himself to 
. him, does not obviate the necessity of a Supreme Person with 
whom we may all hold converse. There may be difference 
of opinion regarding prayer for definite gifts or boons or 
help, but of the value and need of prayer as communion 
and of unburdening one's soul for some response, there can 
be no question so far as astikas are concerned. For a very 
humble person, unadvanced in the realm of spirituality, 
it would be audacious to speak of any spiritual experience. 
But I may be permitted to bear witness to one fact with 
great diffidence and humility. There are things which 
cannot be communicated to any human being, perplexities 
whose tangled skein no human hand can unravel, trials in 
which no human help can be sought or obtained. On such 
occasions, unburdening oneself to the Refuge of all who are 
heavy-laden, has been found to be a relief, response has been 
believed to be obtained, healing and strength and calm have 
been available. A great poet and sidbaka, on being asked, 
reassured the questioner that such response was a reality, 
not an illusion. 

F, 71 
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Personality, with consciousness, thought, will, and the 
sense of oughtness implied therein, cannot spring from any- 
thing less than, anything inferior to, Personality. It is as 
possible for a machine-like soulless universe to create man en- 
dowed with mind and spirit, as it would be for-a clock to 
create the clock-maker. If the Power in nature and in us 
and beyond us and nature be not personal in the human sense, 
it must be Super-personal, not infra-personal or sub-personal. 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


विधितक्तव-सड्यहः | 


स्वलीलास्रष्वविश्वाय कन्दपशतमेहिने । 

जगदानन्द्कन्दाय नमः THATS ॥ 

आचार्यचरणकमले विमले सन्धाय शिरसि मनसीव | 

विधितत्वसङग्रहोऽयं वितन्यते सुग्धवोधार्थम्‌ ॥ 

अस्ति तावदास्तिकपथानुवर्तिनामखिलानामपि तीर्थकराणां मनसि-- 

यद्चल्ुविषयममनोगोचररमनितरेन्द्रियसंवेद्यं तत्तद्विहितनिषिद्धक्रियाजन्यं तत्त्वे 
किञ्चित्‌ । (१) तच्चाऽऽम्नायैकसमधिरम्यं धर्माध्मपदामिधेयञ्च । आम्नाये- 
ष्वपि लिङलेडादिविधायकप्रत्ययसमभिव्याहृतपद्घटितवाक्यैरेव सात्तात्प्रति- 
पाद्यते, इतरैस्तु परम्परया । स्म्रतयस्तु मन्वादिप्रणीताः आम्नायसरणिमेवा- 
नुरुन्धानास्तदवबोधितावेव धर्माधमो संग्रदेण, विशदतया विस्पष्टार्थमनु- 
वदन्ति तास्ताः, न मात्रयाऽपि तत्र (२) स्वातन्त्रयमवलम्बन्ते। एवं पुराणानि 
चेति। यदपि नाम कथ्यते कैश्चित्तीथंऋड्धिरेव “ऋषयोऽपि सांक्षात्कृतथर्माण:, 
ते हि wade स्वतपोविशोषाहितसंस्कारसचिवेन धर्माधर्मांववजुध्य तो स्वग्रन्थेषु 
न्यबध्न!ज्ञिति तदपि ऋषीणामस्मत्पूबंजानां प्राशस्त्यप्रतिपादनपरमेवाऽऽस्थे- 
यम्‌ । न ह्यतीन्द्रियं वस्तु यस्य कस्याऽपीन्द्रियविषयतामनुभवितुसलमित्येच 
व्यवस्थापयन्ति प्रमाणपरिशीलनपटवो मीमांसकाः। उक्तं हि भगवता महर्षि- 
जैमिनिना “चोदना लक्षणोऽथो धर्म? इति | 





(१) चिरध्वस्तं फलायातं न कर्माऽतिशयं बिना | 
संभागो निविशेषाणां न भूतैस्संस्कृतैरपि ॥ 


तस्माद्स्त्यतिशयः कश्चित्‌ ॥ ( कुसु० स्त० ३ का० ३० Fo ३७० died) 


(२) "स्वातन्श्येण स्स््ृतीनामाचारस्य च ग्रामाण्यानभ्युपगमात्‌ | 
मन्वादीनामतीन्नद्रियार्थदुर्शने प्रमाणाआवा' दिस्युद्यनाचायोंऽपि ॥ 
(कुसु ० Ho २. To xo) 




















fe. 
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सूत्रमिदं विवृण्वता भाष्यकारेण शवरस्वामिना “चोदना हि भूतं भवन्तं 
भविष्यन्तं सूक्ष्मं व्यवहितं विप्रकृष्टमित्येवमादि शक्कोत्यवगमयितुम्‌ । नाऽन्यस्कि- 
aia? “अशक्यं हि तत्पुरुषेण saad वचना? ( शा० भा० 
go ३ d ११,२३.चाख-सं ) दिति च चोद्नैकसमधिगम्यता धर्मस्योक्ता | 
यज्जातीयैः प्रमाणैश्च यञ्जातीयार्थदशेनम्‌ | 
भवेद्दानीं लोकस्य तथा कालान्तरेऽप्यभूत्‌ ॥ 
यत्राऽप्यतिशायो दृष्टः स स्वार्थानतिलङ्घनात्‌ | 
दूरसूच्मादिदष्टौ स्यान्न रूपे श्रोत्रवृत्तिता ॥ - . 
इत्यादिना वातिकळृता पि सुस्पष्टममिहितंम्‌- 
(श्लो० वा० Fo २ Wio ११३-११४) 
अतीन्द्रियवस्तुग्रदश न कस्यापीन्द्रियसाम्येमिति | एवञ्च तादृशा- 
लौ किका्थप्रतिपादनेऽनितरसापेक्ततया चिरन्तनगिरामेवाऽऽम्नायागमादिपदाभिं- 
धेयानामस्ति सामर्थ्यम्‌ | तदेव चाऽपूर्वोदृषातिशयाद्यपरपर्यायं धर्मेतत्त्वमितीदं 
वस्तुबलायातमान्द्रियन्ते विपश्चितः। 
एवञ्ाऽलीकिकश्रेयस्साधनत्वानिष्टसाधनत्व AMSA: धर्साधर्मपदवाच्ययोः 
वस्तुनोवेंदैकसमधिगम्यत्वमभ्युपगच्छन्तोऽपि दार्शनिका: तत्स्वरूपे ud विवद- 
माना दृश्यन्ते। तत्र वाह्य षु (१) शाक्याः ज्ञानस्य ज्ञानान्तरजन्यां वासनां 
धमेमभिदधति ।(२) आर्हताः शारीरारम्भकान्पुद्गलाख्यान्‌ परमाणुविशेषान्‌ 
अास्तिकेषु—ताक्रिका (३) आत्मनिष्ठं गुणविशेषम्‌। (४) urngsng अन्तः- 
%रणस्य वृत्तिविशेषम्‌ | (५) भाट्टास्तु (२) तत्तद्ठाक्यैस्तत्तत्फलसाधनत्ेन विहितानां 
पागदानहोमादीनामेच कमेणां धर्ेत्वमभ्युपरच्छन्ति, निषिद्धानाञच कलञ्ज 
पक्षणादीनामधर्मत्वम्‌ ।(६) प्राभाकराः पुनः तत्तद्विधिवाक्यबोध्यं तत्तद्यागदा- 
नादिक्रियाजन्यमपूर्वेपदाभिधेयं प्रमाणान्तरागोचरं नियोगमेव धमै मन्यन्ते । 
इद्मेतेषां वैमत्यं धर्मस्वरूपविनिणंये। अस्तु यथा तथा बा । न वयमिदानीं 


(9) श्लोक. वा. १. 9. २. शलोक. १३९. 
(२) गोमठ सारे-देहादी फासन्ता षण्णादा णिमिणताव sad च । स्थिर ge 
quugs श्रगुरुतियं पुग्गलविवाई n ( .अष्ट स. टिप्पणी. २६६.१६ ) 
' ` (३) धर्मः पुरुषगुणः । प्रशस्तपाद्‌भाष्यम्‌ Fo २७२ अघमेंऽप्यात्मयुणः To २८०। 
(2) अन्तःकरणधर्मस्वं धर्मांदीनाम ( .सां.सू. अ.१.सू.२४. ) 
४) (श्रयो हि पुरुपप्रीतिः सा द्रव्यगुणकर्मभिः । चोदनालच्णेम्साध्या 


( 
तस्मात्तेषत्रेव धर्मता ) ॥ (alo dro Fo २ रलोक० १६३) इति वार्तिककारः ॥ 
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तदोचित्यानौचित्यविवादे प्रवर्तामहे। परन्तु प्राभाकरं मतमलुस्रत्य नियोग- 
स्वरूपं तस्यैव च लिङभिधेयत्वं तत्र च शक्तिग्रहोपायं तदभ्युपगमावश्यकताञ्चच 
यथानिदेशं मतान्तरोपपाद्नपूर्वंकं यथामति निरूपयामः ॥। 


( वैयाकरणमतम्‌ ) 

तत्र वैयाकरणास्तावत्‌ *विधिनिमन्त्रणामन्त्रणाधीष्टसंप्रश्नप्रारथेनेषु लिङ? 
इति पाणिनिसूत्राद्विध्यादिषु षदस्वर्थेषु लिङ्‌ प्रवतेते । तत्र विधिरात्मना 
निकृष्टस्य were: क्वचित्कार्यविशेषे प्रवतन(१)माज्ञापरपर्यायम्‌ । निमन्त्रण- 
मकरणे प्रत्यवायवोधकप्रवर्तेकेच्छा भोजनादो | आमन्त्रणं कामचाराभ्यलुज्ञा 
यथेष्टं प्रवर्ततामित्यादिका । अधीष्टः पूजादिसस्कारपूवेको व्यापारः अभ्यथे 
नाख्यः उत्तमं प्रति प्रेरणरूपः | आशीः फलादिप्राथनम्‌ | तत्र विध्यादीनां षण्णां 
प्रथगुपादानेऽपिं आद्येषु चतुष्वर्थेषु अन्यदोयप्रवृत्तिजननानुकूलव्यापाररूपत्वस्य 
प्रवतेनात्वस्य सत्वात्तेषां प्रवर्तेनात्वेनैव रूपेण लिङाऽभिधानात्तेष्वनुगतरूपेणैकैव 
शक्तिः | उक्तं हि हरिणा 

अस्ति प्रवतेनारूपमनलुस्यूतं चतुष्वपि | 
तत्रेव लिङविधातव्यः किं भेद्स्य विवक्तया ti 
न्यायव्युत्पादनाथ वा प्रपञ्चाथमथाऽपि वा | 
विध्यादीनासुपादानं चठुणामादितः कृतम्‌ ॥ इति 

( वैयाकरणभूषणसारः Fo १४५ चौ. सं. ) 

स च प्रवतेनारूपो व्यापारः इष्टसाधनत्वरूप एव | लोके हि सवा5पि पुरुषः 
सया क्रियमाणसेतन्मत्समोहितं साधयिष्यतीति प्रथमतः प्रतिसन्धत्ते। तत 
इच्छति-इद्महं कुर्यामिति । ततश्च करोतीति सर्वजनीनम्‌। Use अनधि- 
गतलिङथो व्युत्पित्सुबांलः व्यवहारकाले लिङश्रवणानन्तरभाविनीं पुरुषप्रवृत्ति 
दृष्टा तत्र स्वप्रवृत्तिदष्टान्तेन प्रथममिष्टसाधनस्वज्ञानपूर्वकतामनुमिनोति--अस्य 
पुरुषस्याऽस्मिन्कमेणि प्रवृत्ति: इष्टसाधनत्वावगतिपूर्विका, प्रवृत्तित्वात्‌, मदीय- 
प्रवृत्तिवतू इति। एवं इष्टसाधनत्वज्ञानेऽनुमिते तञ्ज्ञानकारणजिज्ञासायां लिझूघ- 
_टितवाक्यश्रवणसमनन्तरभावित्वात्तस्य तद्ठाक्यजन्यत्वं निर्चिनोति। ततः 


(१) यां वक्तरिच्छा म ननुवि दधा नस्तत्होभा दूबिभ्यति सा आज्ञा | या wes: पूजा- 
सम्मानादिव्यज्ञिका सा अध्येषणा | वारणाभावब्यज्जिका अनुज्ञा अभिधानप्रयो- 
जना संप्रश्नः | लाभेच्छा प्रार्थना | शुभाशंसनमाशीरिति (ggo Mo Y Yo १३२) 





"e 


५६८ qo चिन्नस्वामी शास्त्री 


आवापोह्वापाभ्यां लिडजन्यत्वमवधारयति | ततश्च लिड्यदिशब्दादेव . तस्य 
प्रतीयमानत्वात्‌ “यच्च यस्मात्प्रतीयते तत्तस्य वाच्यम्‌? इति न्यायाल्लिङवाच्य- 
त्वमेवेष्टसाधनत्वस्य, प्रवतेकत्वांच्च तस्य प्रवतेनारूपत्वमित्यवधारयति | अतश्चे- 
ष्टसाधनत्वमेव प्रवतनात्वेन रूपेण लिङर्थः । इदमेव च विधित्वं मण्डनमि- 
श्रस्याऽप्यभिमतम्‌ | यत उक्तं विधिविवेके-- 


“पुंसां नेष्टाभ्युपायत्वा र्क्रियास्वन्यः प्रवतेकः | 
प्रवृत्तिहेतुं धमे प्रवदन्ति प्रवतेनाम्‌॥? इति ॥ 


| ( नेयायिकमतस्‌ ) 
नैयायिकेषु प्राचीननवीनभेदेना5स्ति विग्नतिपत्तिलिड्थें। तत्र प्राचीना 
नैय्यायिकाः बलवदनिष्टाजनकत्वमिष्टसाधनत्वं कृतिसाध्यत्वञ्च तत्तद्धात्वथ- 
गतं लिङर्थः इत्यभ्युपगच्छन्ति । तेषामयमाशयः--सवंत्र प्रवृत्तो पूर्वोक्त 
त्रितयमप्यपेक्त्यते । अन्यथा इष्टसाधनत्वबलवद्‌निष्टाननुवन्धित्वज्ञानसत्वेऽपि 
कृतिसाध्यत्वज्ञानाभावे चन्द्रमण्डलाहरणादो प्रवृत्त्मभावदर्शनात्‌ Arda- 
TAs छुरिणवृत्तिरूपेष्टसाधनत्वज्ञानसत्वेऽपि स्वक्ृतिसाध्यत्वज्ञानसत्वेऽपि 
च मरणसम्पादकतया बलवदनिष्टाजनकत्वज्ञानाभावेन तत्र पुरुषाणां प्रवृत्त्यनु- 
द्यावगामात्‌। एवं निष्प्रयोजने मएडलीकरणादिव्यापारे बलवद्निष्टाजनकत्व- 
कृतिसाध्यत्वयोस्सत्रेऽपि इष्टसाधनत्वाभावेन तत्राऽपि प्रे्षावतामप्रवृत्तिप्रतीतेः । 
अता यत्र प्रबृत्तिरुदेति पुंसस्तत्रेदं त्रितयमपि ज्ञात्वैव पुरुषः प्रवतेत इत्यङ्गी- 
कार्यम्‌ | प्रवृत्तिशश्‍च द्वेघा भवति-—स्वतन्त्रा परतन्त्रा चेति । तत्र २वतन्त्रप्रवृत्तिस्थले 
पूवमेव प्रमाणान्तरेणेष्टसाधनत्वादिकं स्वत एव युध्वा प्रवर्तत इति स्वानुभव- 
संवेद्यम्‌ । पराधोनप्रवृत्तो तु परकीयं लिडादिघटितं वाक्यं श्रृत्वा । तत्र तस्या 
अपि प्रवृत्तित्वाविशेषादिष्टसाधनत्वज्ञानपूर्विकयेव तयापि भाव्यम्‌ | तत्र कथमि- 
छ्साधनत्वज्ञानसिति ज्ञानकारणजिज्ञासायां लिङ्कटितवाक्यश्रबणानन्तर- 

भावित्वात्तस्य तद्वाक्यजन्य़मेव तदित्यवधारयति | 
तत्राऽप्यावापोद्ठापाभ्यां लिङजन्यत्वमवधार्यं तेषां लिङादिवाच्यत्वं निस्वि- 
नुते ञ्युत्पित्सुबालः। अतश्च वलवदनिष्टाजनकत्वादि त्रितयमपि fret 
इति सिध्यतीति | एतावत्तु प्राचीनानां नवीनानाञ्च समानम्‌ । तत्र त्रिष्वप्येषु 
प्रथकप्रथक्छक्तिः उतैकैव त्रितयानुगतेति संशये प्रथक्छक्तिस्वीकारे एकस्य 





| 
| 
। 
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fae: अनेकत्रानेकशाक्तिकल्पनाप्रयुक्तगौ रवापत्तेबेलवदनिष्टाननुबन्धित्वेष्टसाधन- 
त्वविशिष्टे कृतिसाध्यत्वे एकैव शक्तिरिति* प्राचीनाः । 

नवीनास्तु बलवद निष्टाजनकत्वादीनां त्रयाणासेकीकरणे कस्य विशेष्यत्वं 
कस्य वा विशेषणत्वमित्यत्र विनिगमकाभावात्‌ त्रिष्वप्यर्थषु प्रथगेव शाक्तिः | 
प्रथक्छक्तिसत्वेऽपि पुष्पवच्छन्दस्य यथा ergo. तस्याऽपि युगपदेव चन्द्रसूयेरूपा- 
नेकार्थवोधकत्वं, तद्वत्सकृदेव श्रुतस्य लिङः अर्थत्रयबोधकता | त्रयाणामप्य- 
थीनां वाधकासावे धात्वर्थ एवान्वयः | बाधकसत्वे तु अन्यत्राऽप्यन्वयः, यथा 
“नेनेनाऽभिचरन्यजेत” इत्यत्र। तत्र हि बलवदनिष्टाजनकत्वं श्येने बाधितम्‌ | 
चैरिमरणरूपतात्कालि केष्टसाधनल्वेऽपि कालान्तरभाविनरकसाधनत्वस्य शास्त्रेण 
बोधितत्वादिति वदन्ति | 

रत्रकेशकारास्तु आख्यातार्थक्रतिगतमेवेष्टसाधनत्वं ग्रवृत्तिहेतुरिति कृत्वा 
तदूगतस्यैव तस्य लिङर्थत्वं प्रवर्तकत्वञ्चाऽभिप्रयन्ति | इमे सर्वेऽपि fend 
ज्ञानजन्यं ज्ञानं प्रवतकम्‌? इति तत्त्वचिन्तामणिङ्कदुक्तिमबलम्ब्य स्वं स्वमा- 
xmi व्यवृण्वन्निति मन्यामहे | | 

नैयायिकशिरोललामभूतैजयन्तभट्रेस्सवेमिमं पत्तं ` परित्यज्य फलस्येव 
प्रवरतकत्वसङ्गीक्कतं यमर्थमधिकृत्य पुरुषः Tadd तत्प्रयोजनम्‌? इति गोतमसूत्रं 
(sro १ आ० १ qo २४ ) प्रमाणयद्धिः (१) । 

उदयनाचायोस्तु-- 
“विधिवेक्तरमिप्रायः प्रवृत्त्यादो लिङादिभिः | 
अभिधेयाऽनुमेया तु कत्रिष्टाभ्युपायता ॥ 
( न्या० Fo Wo ५ Bo १५ To १३६ ) 


इति वदन्तो वक्तरिच्छामेव fast प्रवति काञ्चामिप्रयन्ति ॥ 





(3) मतमिदं तकप्रकाशे (go ३०२) मुक्तावल्याशञ्न॒ गुणनिरूपणे, “अन्न 
जरन्नेयायिका, इस्यादिनापपादितस्‌ ॥ 
( २) 'तस्मात्पुंसः saat प्रभवति न विधिनाऽपि शब्दा लिङादिः 
व्यापारोऽप्येतदीयो न हि पडुरमिधा भावनानामधेया | 
न श्रेयस्साधनस्चः विधिविषयगतं नापि रागादिरेव 
तेनाऽऽख्यस्काम्यमानं फल्ममल्लमतिः प्रेरक सूत्रकारः? ॥ 
( न्या० Ho To ३६२. ) 





ONT. qo चिन्नेस्वामी xime 


(वेदान्तिनां मतम्‌) 
वेदान्तिनस्तु सिद्धेऽपि वस्तुनि वेदान्तवाक्यानां प्रामाण्यसुपपादयिषवः 
तत्सिद्ध्ये च सवपदानां कार्यान्वेयं निषेधन्तः प्रसङ्गाल्लिङोऽपि कार्याथेत्वं प्रति- 
षेधन्ति । तत्राऽऽचार्यशङ्करभगवत्पादमतम्‌ “अभावचुद्धिश्चोदासीन्यंकारणम्‌? इति 
भाष्यग्रन्थोपपादनावसरे आचायेवाचस्पतिना “प्रवर्तकवाक्येषु यजेतेत्यादिषु 
शब्द्‌ एव कतेव्यमिष्टसाधनव्यापारमवगमयन्‌ तस्येष्टसाधनतां कतेव्यताञ्चावग- 
मयति, अनन्यलभ्यत्वादुभयोः । अनन्यलभ्यस्य च शब्दार्थत्वादि’ त्यादिना 
अन्थेनेष्टसाधनत्वं कतेव्यत्वं च क़्तिसाध्यतापरपर्यायं fast: इत्युपपादितं 
भासत्याम्‌ । (Fo १४७. N.S. ed. ) 
सुरेशवराचार्यास्तु नियोगस्य Asda बलवद्वाग्जालेन खण्डयन्त 
प्रेरणादीनामपि व्यापारान्तराणां लिङवाच्यत्वं निरस्येष्टसाधनत्वस्येव लिङ- 
थत्वमभ्युपगच्छन्ति बृह॒दारण्यभाष्यवार्तिके-- 
लिङादिः प्रेरणावाची कुतः कार्यमितीर्यताम्‌ | 
विषयत्वेन नाऽऽच्षेपो भावार्थो विषया यतः di १ ॥ 
प्रेरणापीह नेव स्यादज्ञातज्ञापनात्‌ प्रथक्‌ | 
समस्तकार्यदोषोकितप्रसङ्गान्मित्यभावतः ॥ २ I 
न स्वरूपं लिङादीनां प्रेरणाज्ञापकत्वतः | 
अन्यान्यरूपभेदेऽपि प्रेरणानुगमात्तथा ॥ ३ di 
शाक्तेरनमिधेयत्वात्‌ तद्वचापारोऽपि नेष्यते | 
प्रेरकाभावतो वेदे तद्रयापारोऽपि नेरणा ॥४॥ 
<्रतस्समीहितोपायतया वस्त्वबोधयन्‌ | 
अबुद्धं प्रेरको वेदो ज्ञापना प्रेरणा मता ॥ ५ ॥ इति ॥ 
पूर्वोदाहृतभामतीवाक्यव्याख्यानसन्दृर्भे कल्पतरुग्रन्थं विवृश्वद्धि:- 
परिमलकारैश्चत्वारः पत्ताः लिङर्थतयापत्तिप्ताः। ते अनन्तरोदाहरिष्यमाण- 
न्यायसुधाकदुक्तपक्षेष्वेवान्तभेवन्तीति न ते प्रथगत्र निरूप्यन्ते | 
संच्ेपशारीरककारा अपि नैतेभ्यः पक्षान्तरं किञ्िदबलम्बन्ते। अतो- 
ऽद्वैतवेदान्तिनां मते केषाञ्चिदि¢्साधनत्वक्रतिसाध्यत्वे लिङर्थः केषाश्चित्कृति- 
साध्यत्वमात्रं लिङ्थे इति फलितम्‌ | 





“ब, 


« 
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बिशिशा दवेतिनस्तु श्रुतिस्म्रतीनां भगवदाज्ञारूपत्वमभिम्रयन्तः तत्तद्विधि- 
वाक्यघटकीभूतलिङादिभिरपि भगवतः परमेश्वरस्याऽऽज्ञेव प्रतिपाद्यत इति 
तस्या एव लिङर्थत्वमिच्छन्ति | उक्तं हि चोदनासूत्रे सेशवरमीमांसायां श्रीवेदा- 
न्ताचार्येः “चोद्नेति विधिनिषेधात्मकः श्रोतो विध्युद्देशस्संग्रह्मते । स हीश्वराज्ञा- 
रूपतया प्रवृत्तिनिवृत्तिरूपपुरुषव्यापारम्रयोजकत्वात्तदाकारविवत्तया चोदनेत्यु- 
च्यत? इति। तत्र प्रसाणितञ्च श्रोभाष्यवाक्यं “स्वशासनाववोधिशास्त्रं च प्रदिश्य’ 
इति। इमे च वेदस्येश्वरप्रोक्तत्वमभ्युपगम्य तदाज्ञारूपत्वं विधीनामभ्यु- 
पगच्छन्तो लोकवेद्साधारण्येन लिङ्थस्यं वक्त्रभिप्रायरूपत्वं, वेदस्य च सर्वे- 
श्वरनिर्मितत्वसङ्गीकुर्वंतां नैयायिकशिरोमणीनामुद्यनाचार्याणां नातिदूरे बतेन्ते | 


(मीमांसकमतम्‌) 

मीमांसकाः भाट्टप्राभाकरसुरारिमिश्रीयभेदेन त्रिधा भिन्ना अपि, इदानीं 
मुरारिमिश्रमतस्य तद्नुयायिनां वाऽनुपलम्भात्‌ द्विधैव प्रथिताः । तत्र भाद्टास्तावत- 
“अभिधा भावनामाहुरन्यामेव लिङाद्य” इत्यनतिस्फुटारायां कुमारिलभट्टोक्ति- 

मवलम्च्य स्वं स्वमाशायमन्यंथाऽन्यथा वर्णयितुः ATA: | 

(१) (सण्डनसिश्रमतम्‌ ) 

तत्र सण्डनसिश्रास्तावदिष्टसाधनत्वज्ञानमेच लोके तत्र तत्र पुरुषाणां 
प्रवृत्तिहेतुट श्यत इति तेनैव Reda भाव्यम्‌ । वेदेऽपि च वैरूप्यपरिहाराय 
तस्यैब लिङथेत्वमभ्युपेयमिति लोकवेदसाधारण्येनेष्टसाधनत्वमेव feed इति 
वद्न्ति । स्वीयं पत्तमिमं स्थापयितुः sade: केचन पत्तास्तत्रेब खणिडताः। 
तद्यथा--(१) लिङादिशाब्दमात्रं कळिचद्प्यथमनभिदधत्पवनशद्भध्वन्यादिवत्‌ 
न स्वरूपेण प्रवतकम्‌ (२) प्रेरणाध्येषणादीनामपि न प्रवतेकत्वम्‌। लोके हि 
प्रतीतप्रेषणाध्येषणाभ्यनुज्ञालक्षणोऽभिप्रायातिशयः प्रयाक्तृपुरुषधमो fes: | 
तस्याऽपौरुषेयेषु वाक्येष्वसंभवात्तदुभयसाधारण्येन तस्य लिड्थेत्वानुप- 
Gd: | (३) अभिधायारशाब्द्निष्ठाया अरथंबोधनानुकूलायास्सङ्केताल्याया अपि 
न लिङर्थत्वम्‌ | (४) एवं प्रवतेनामात्रमपि न विध्यर्थः । तस्या अपि प्रवतेयितृ- 
धर्मत्वेन पुरुषनिष्ठत्वावश्यं भावात्‌ (a) (५) अप्राप्तक्रियाकट संबन्धबोधोऽपि न 


(a) इमे एवादितश्चस्वारः Tet: परिमलेऽप्युपात्ताः। (go १४७ नि० ate) 
F. 72 
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५७२ qo चिन्नस्वामी शास्त्री 


fafa: | सम्बन्धमात्रज्ञानस्य प्रवृत्तिजनकत्वाद्रोनात्‌ | इत्येवं पत्तान्खण्ड- 
यित्वाऽनन्तरं प्राभाकराभिमतस्य नियोगस्य fasted महता परिकरेण 
खण्डयित्वा तदन्ते उपसंहृतम्‌ --*तस्मादिदमपि दशोनमविस्रश्यमानसुन्द्रमिति 
नाद्रियन्ते बृद्धा’ इति । स्वमतञ्चोपस्थापितं 'प्रवृत्तिसम्था हि करिचित्मावाति- 
शयो ब्यापाराभिधानः प्रवर्तना । सा च क्रियाणामपेक्तितोपायतेव' इति । (विधि- 
fqo Jo २४३ ) 

(२) (पार्थसारथिमिश्रमतम्‌) 


मिश्रास्तु लिङर्थ चतुर्धा न्यरूपयन्‌ । तत्र प्रथमं प्रभाकराभिमतं नियोग- 
विध्यर्थत्वसुपपाद्य तत्खण्डयित्वाऽनन्तरं (१) इष्टसाधनत्वमेव तत्त्वेन रूपेण 
लिङर्थः । (२) तत्तद्धात्वर्थरूपक्रियागतं कार्यत्वं लिङथः। (३) अभिधाख्या 
व्यापार: शाव्द्गतस्तादृशाः, इति मतत्रयं निरूप्य द्वितीयढृतीययोमेतयोर्वार्तिका- 
ननुरुणतां we “न्यायविदां तुः इत्यादिना समीहितसाधनताया एव 
Rieda (a) स्वाभिमतं प्राद्रांयन्न्यायरत्नमालायाम्‌ । 


(३) (भट्टसोसेश्वरमतम्‌ ) 


न्यायसुधाकारास्सोमेश्वरभट्टा अर्थवादाधिकरणपूर्वपच्षसमाप्तो- 

(१) “प्रवतेका लिङादि (२) तत्क्रिया वा विलक्षणा (३) अभिधा 
वा (४) अथवाऽऽज्ञादिः (५) कायं वा (६) sasegar” इति षद्पत्ता- 
नुपत्तिप्य क्रमेण षडपि पत्षान्सापपत्तिकं दूषयित्वाऽन्ते 'का पुनः प्रवतेना’ 
इति परिचोद्य अ्रवृत्तिहेतुभूतः ग्रवतेयितृधमे: कश्चिदिति ब्रूमः? इति 
समाधायाऽनन्तरं 'प्रवतयितृधर्मा मानसप्रत्यक्षवेद्य: प्रेषादिरूपा नापह्नोतु 
शक्यते | वेदे तु पुरुषाभावेन fasta प्रवतेकत्वात्तद्धमो भविष्यतीति? 


(a) तत्र “स्वामिमतं पक्तमाह-न्यायविदान्त्विति’ इत्यवतारयन्न्यायरत्नाकरकारः 
“न्याय दि दां, त्विव्यादिनापपाद्यमानं समीहितसाधनतालिड्थत्वपक्षमेव अन्थक्ृदुभिमत 
मनुते | शास्रदीपिकाव्याख्याता सोमनाथभट्टोऽपि 'ग्रन्थकारमते इष्टसाधनत्वमेव 
प्रवर्तना’ इति सुस्पष्टं कथयति। (Ge dio ( मयूखमालिका ) पृष्ठ ७, ) 
खण्डदेचास्तु 'शब्दकतृकस्याथप्रतिपादनरूपव्यापारस्य प्रवर्तनारूपस्चं संपादयितु” 
इति पष्ठाध्यायप्रथमाधिकरणगतं शाखदीपिकावाक्यमवलस्व्य अभिधाभांवनापक्षमेव 
पा्थसारथ्यभिमतं कथयन्ति | 
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वदन्तः पूर्वोक्तेभ्यष्षड्भ्योऽपि caer: अतिरिक्तं सप्तमं प्रवतेनाविध्य- 
WaT स्वीचक्रुः | अयमेव च पत्तस्तदनन्तरकालिकैश्शङ्करभट्टखणड- 
देवप्रश्नतिभिरप्युररीकृतः us लिङर्थेविषये परस्परं विवदमाना अपीमे भाट्टा 
वेदान्तिनश्च प्राभाकरमतखण्डनप्रसङ्गे 'अन्यैस्सह विरोधे तु वयं पञ्चोत्तरं 
शतम? इति न्यायमेवाऽन्वसरन्‌ | अतस्सवेरेव मिलित्वा प्रभाकरोपरि मुद्गर- 
प्रहारः कृतः। अन्येऽपि ये पत्तास्तैस्तैः खणिडतास्ते केषामासन्निति तु नेदन्तया 
निणंये प्रमाणसुपलभ्यते | तथापि नूनं कैश्चिदादृता "एवेमे पक्ता इति खण्डन- 
बलाद्वगम्यते | 
(५) (प्राभाकरमतम) 


प्राभाकरास्तु लिङ्घटितेषु लौकिकेषु वाक्येषु तत्तत्क्रियानिष्ठं कायेत्वमेव 
लिङमिधेयम्‌। स एव च वाक्यार्थः | वेदे च तावन्मात्रेऽपर्यवसानादपूर्वा- . 
परनामधेयनियागस्य फलपर्यन्तावस्थायिना लिड्थत्वम्‌ । तस्यैव च वाक्यार्थ- 
त्वमिति कथयन्ति । अयं हि तेषामाशयनिष्कषं:-- 

लाके तावदगृहीतपदपदार्थसङ्गतिस्सवोऽपि पुरुषो व्युत्पित्सुः प्रथमं व्यव- 
हारादेव शक्तिं ग्रह्मति। तत्र ज्ञातपदपदार्थसङ्गतिकयाः कयोश्चित्स्वार्थेन 
संव्यवहरताः समीपे गत्वा व्युत्पित्सुबालोऽवतिष्ठते। तत्र बृद्धस्स्वकनीयाँसं 
शिष्यश्वत्यादिक दृष्टा जूते “चैत्रो गामानयेत्‌, चैत्र गामानय’ इत्यादि | तच्छ त्वा 
शिष्यादिस्सार्नादिमन्तं कञचन वस्तुविशेषं पूर्व तेत्राऽनवस्थितमाहरति | तद्रा 
बालश्चैत्रीयगवानयन प्रवृत्तो स्वप्रवृत्तिदष्टान्तेन कार्यत्वावगतिपूवंकतामनुः 
मिनाति--'इय' चैत्रीया गवांनयनम्रबृत्तिः कार्यत्वावगमपूर्विका, बुद्धिपूर्वकः 
प्रवृत्तित्वात्‌ ; मदीयग्रवृत्तिवत्‌? इति। यथाऽहं बुद्धिपूवेकारी क्रियायां 24 मत्कायेमः 
इति कार्यतां बुध्वैव प्रवते, तद्वद्यमपि चैत्रो बुद्धिपू्षेकारी गवानयने कार्यत्वं 
बुध्वैच प्रवतेते इति। एवं wad: कार्यत्वावगमपूवकत्वमनुमाय ततस्तदव- 
गमकारणां जिज्ञासमानो लिङ्खटितवाक्यश्रबणसमनन्तरभावित्वात्तस्य तञ्जन्य- 
त्वमवधारयति । तत्राऽपि बहूनां पदानां संत्वात्केन पदेन कार्यत्वमवबोध्यत 
इति परीक्षमाणः आवापोद्वापाभ्यां लिङ्शब्दश्रवणजन्यत्वमेवाऽवगम्य तस्य 
तदुर्थत्व' तत्र लिङादेरशक्तिञ्चावधारयति | अतश्च लिङादीनां कार्येरूपेऽ्थ 
शक्तिरिति निश्चीयते | एव “गौरस्ति, घटो नष्टः’ इत्यादिसिद्धपदप्रयागे तस्य 
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शक्ति्रहानुद्याद्गामानयेत्यादौ आनयनरूपकायोन्वित एव गवादो शाक्तिग्रहो- 
द्यात्‌ कार्यान्वित एवा्ऽ्थे पदानां शाक्तिरित्यध्यवसातव्यम्‌। एवञ्च लोके 
सिद्धार्थेषु प्रयोगा यः परिदृश्यते स लाक्षणिकः इति | 
इयं च क्रियाकार्यत्वावगतिलोक एव | वेदे त्वन्यः कश्चन प्रकारविशेष 
आश्रयणीयः | स चेत्थम्‌--“यजेत स्वगकामः इत्यादिवाक्येषु स्वगंकामादिपदानि 
पुरुषविशोेषणानि नियाज्यबोधकानि । यः कचित्कार्यविशेषे नियोज्यते 
(iad) स नियोज्य इत्युच्यते | यश्च क्रियायां 'मत्कार्यमिद’ मिति कार्यता- 
सवगच्छति स एव तत्र नियोज्यः। न हि बुद्धिपूर्वंकारी प्रेक्तावान्‌ पुरुषोऽफले 
कमेणि कार्येत्वबुद्धिं तनोति । न वा तत्र ग्रवतते। अतश्च फलसाधन एव 
कमेणि प्रेक्षावतां कार्यत्वबुद्धिभेवतीति फलितम्‌। यद्यपि च लोके क्रियाया 
एव सात्तात्फलजनकत्वदशोंनात्तत्रेव कार्यत्वबुद्धिरुदेति पुरुषस्य | वेदे तु न तथा 
भवितुमहति । क्रिया हि क्षणष्टयावस्थायिनी हृष्टा । यागदानादयोऽपि क्रिया 
एव | ताभिरपि क्षणिकाभिरेव भाव्यम्‌ | फलञ्च न क्रियासमनन्तरसुत्पद्यते | 
तत्त॒ कालान्तरभावि, जन्मान्तरभावि वा । तत्साधनत्वञ्च क्रियायाः व्याह- 
तम्‌ | अतस्तद्साधिकायां क्रियायां कारयत्वबुद्धि्नोदेति। अकाये च पुरुषो 
न ade | अता लोकतः क्रियायां कार्यत्वमवगतमपि वेदे बाधितत्वात्तत्परित्यञ्य 
कालान्तरभाविफलसंपाद्नयोग्यं तावत्पर्येन्तावस्थायि किञ्चिद्वस्तु लिङाऽभिधी- 
यते इत्यभ्युपेयम्‌ । तस्य च स्थायित्वात्क्रतिसाध्यत्वाच्च कार्यत्वबुद्धिस्तत्र सुलभा । 
तच्च फलसाधनत्वात्स्वस्मिन्पुरुषं नियाजयतीति कृत्वा नियोग इत्युच्यते । 
कार्येत्वाचच कार्यमित्यपि । प्रमाणान्तरेणाऽनवगम्यमानत्वादपू्वेमिति च। स 
एव च नियोगोअपूर्वापरपर्यायो वैदिकेषु लिङ्कटितवाक्येषु प्राधान्येन प्रतिपाद्य माना 
चाक्यारथेः(१) | यद्यपि भाद्टेरपि कालान्तरभाविस्वर्गादिफिलजनकत्वं क्षणिकस्य 
यागादेने संभवतीति श्र॒तसाध्यसाधनाभावनिर्वाहार्थं यागस्वर्गयामध्ये अपूव (२) 
(3) क्रियादिभिन्नं यत्काय वेद्य मानान्तरैने तत्‌ । 
अतो मानान्तराऽपूर्चेमपूचं मिति गीयते ॥ 
कायत्वेन frtisag स्वात्मनि प्ररयञ्जसौ i 
नियोग इति सीमांसानिष्णातैरभिधीयते ॥ 
कार्यस्येव प्रधानत्वाद्वाक्यार्थञ्च॒ युञ्यते | 
वाक्यं तदेव हि प्राह नियाज्यविषयान्वितस्‌ ॥ 


( प्रक० do वाक्यार्थमातृका go १८८ ) 1 
(२) इदमेव च घर्मपदाभिधेय नेयायिकेरपि स्वीक्रियत इति पूव निरूपितम्‌ । 
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कल्प्यत एव तथाऽपि न sgia शाब्दत्वं ( लिडशब्दवाच्यत्वम्‌ ) प्राधान्यं 
वाक्यार्थत्वं वाऽभ्युपगच्छन्ति। न वा तस्य नियागपदवाच्यताम्‌ । किन्तु 
श्रतसाधनभावान्यथाऽनुपपत्त्या कटिपितत्वाच्छ तार्थापत्तिगम्यतामेवेति विशेषः | 
अयमेव च नियोगस्सवंप्रधानतया वेदे प्रतिपांद्यते। तद्थोन्येवेतराणि कार- 
काणि । तत्सिध्यथेमेव च पुरुषाणां प्रवृत्तिः । यद्यपि फल एव पुरुपैरभिलषित- 
त्वात्स्वारसिकी प्रबत्तिरचिता, तथाऽपि तस्य सिद्धेन तत्र प्रवृत्त्यसंभवात्तत्सा- 
धनीभूते नियोग एव प्रबृत्तिस्साधीयसीति स एव प्राधान्येनाभिधीयते इति । 
अता नियोग एव सर्वस्वभूता वस्तुविशेषः प्राभाकराणाम्‌। स एव धर्मपद- 
वाच्य इति सिद्धम्‌ ॥ 
अयञ्च नियोगलिङ्थवाद्‌ः प्राभाकरतच्छिष्येषु स्ताकं विभिन्नोऽपि fur 
षेण न faa: । मन्थान्तरेषु एकादशविधा भेदोऽस्य Freud: | स यथा-- 
(१) झुद्धोऽन्यनिरपेक्तः कार्यरूपो नियोगः । (२) शुद्धा प्रेरणा नियोगः । (३) 
प्रेरणार्साहतं कार्यं नियागः। (४) कार्यसहिता प्रेरणा नियोगः । (५) कार्य- 
स्यैव प्रवर्तकत्वं नियोगः । (६) कार्यग्रेरणयोस्संवस्थो नियोगः । (७) तत्स- 
wer नियोगः। (८) तदुभयस्वभावविनिसुक्तो नियोगः । (९) विषया 
(याग) रूढो नियोगः। (१०) भोग्यरूपो नियागः। (११) पुरुषो नियोगः 
इति। इमे च भेदा aga नियागाख्यम्‌, प्रेरणाम्‌, नियोज्यं 'पुरुषञ्चाऽङ्गी- 
कृत्य तेषां विशेषणविशेष्यभावादिविन्यासविशेषेण सम्पादिताः । एतावत्क- 
थनेनैव तेषां स्वरूपं सूच्ममतयाऽवगन्तु प्रभवन्तोति नेताऽधिकमत्र स्थानमलभ- 
मानैरस्माभिर्विब्ृतमेषां स्वरूपम्‌ | इतोऽप्यधिकं विवरणभपेच्तमाणेरष्टसंहुसरीप्रश्र- 
fag जैनग्रन्थेषु तत्खण्डनाय प्रवृत्तेष्ववगन्तव्यम्‌ । EE त्वेतावतेवापरम्यते । 
तदयमत्र लिङथंप्रभेदनिष्कषः-- 
(१) विधिरनिमन्त्रणामन्त्रणाधीष्टसंप्रशनप्रार्थनारूपाष्षडथो (१) लिङः इति 
भगवान्‌ पाणिनिः | 
(२) विध्यादिषु चतुष्बंनुगतं प्रबतेनात्वं, सम्प्रश्नप्राथने च लिङ्थं इति वाक्य- 
पदीयकाराः | 
(३) इष्टसाधनत्वमेव feres? इति ततोऽर्वाचीना वैयाकरणाः | 


(३) विध्यादीनां पण्णां स्वरूपं ३. ged विश्रुतं ततोऽवगन्तव्यस्र्‌ | 





५७६ qo चिन्नस्वामी शास्त्री 
( नैयायिकेषु ) 


(9) इष्टसाधनत्वं बलवदनिष्टाजनकत्वं कृतिसाध्यत्वव्वेति त्रितयर्माप लिङथं 


इति नैयायिकाः। तत्र विशेषणविशेष्यभावापन्नेषु त्रिष्वप्येकेव शक्ति- 
रिति प्राचीनाः । तत्र प्रथक्प्रथगेव शक्तित्रयमिति नवीनाः | 
(५) कृतिसाध्यत्वमेव लिड्थे इति रल्लकोशक्कतः | 
(६) लिङ्घटितवाक्योचारयितुरहमेनं प्रवतयामीत्यभिप्रायविशेषो लोके वेदे च 
लिङर्थ इत्युद्यनाचार्याः | 
( वेदान्तिषु ) 
(s) वेदे भगवदाज्ञेव लिङर्थ इति श्रीभाष्यकाराः, तदनुयायिनस्सेश्वरमीमांसा- 
कृदादयश्व | 
(८) इष्टसाधनत्वमेव लिङर्थं इति सुरेश्‍वराचार्याः तदनुसारिणश्चित्सुखाचा- 
यादयश्च | 
(९) इष्टसाधनत्व॑कृतिसाध्यत्वमित्युभयं लिड्थ इति भामत्यां वाचस्पति- 
मिश्राः | 
( मीमांसकेषु (भाट्रेषु ) 
(१०) इष्टसाधनत्वमेव तत्त्वेन रूपेण लिङथे इति मण्डनमिश्रा: | 
(११) तत्तद्धात्वथेगतं कार्यत्वं लिड्थ इति भाट्रेष्वप्येकं मतम्‌ | 
(१२) लिङादि शब्दगतस्याथप्रकाशनसाम थ्येस्या3भिधार्यव्यापारस्य लिड्थत्व- 
मित्यप्येकदेशोयं मतम्‌ | 
(१३) इष्टसाधनत्वमेव प्रवतेनात्वेन रूपेण fares? इत पाथसारथिमिश्रग्रभ्नतयः | 


_ (१४) इष्टसाधनत्वाद्यतिरिक्तः प्रवतेनाख्या$लोकिक: कश्चिद्धर्मविशेषो लिङा- 


दिवाच्य इति भट्टसामेश्‍वरः खरडदेवप्रश्वतयश्च | 
| ( प्राभाकरेषु ) 
(१५) अपूरवापरपर्यायः कार्यात्मा नियागा fea इति प्राभाकराः | तत्र लोके 
कायत्वेन क्रियायाः, वेदे च नियागस्य.लिड्थत्वमिति विवेक: | 
एवं नियागस्वरूपं तस्य च लिङथेत्वं निरूपयितुकामैरस्माभि: प्रसङ्गात्त- 
त््वरूपविवेचनाय च शाख्जान्तरकारैः प्राधान्येनाऽभिप्रेतं लिङर्थस्वरूपमपि यथा- 
निदेशं मनाङ्निरूपितम्‌। अन्ये च केचन पत्षाः तत्र तत्र खण्डनार्थसुपात्ता 


| 
FE 
| 





विधितरव-सडम्महः Ans 


अतितुच्छा इति कृत्वा न ते परिगणनावसरे प्राधान्येन परिगणिताः । तेषां 
स्वरूपं तत्र तत्र स्तोकं निरूपितं तत्तत्मकरण इति तत एवाप्रवगन्तव्यम्‌ | 
(उपसंहारः ) 

एवंप्रकारेशापपादिति यथामति लिङ्थस्तत्तन्मतप्रसद्धः | नाऽत्र सूरिभि- 
रतिनिर्मथिते पथि विचारणीयमवशिष्यतेऽस्मादशां मन्दमतीनाम्‌ । न वा 
तत्रौचित्यानौचित्यविचारोऽ्माभिः क्रियमाणस्साधीयान्‌ | परं तु विचारशीलं 
मनो नैतावता परितुष्यतीति तत्तोषाथमेव किञ्चिदिव यतमानास्तद्नुरोधेन 
किञ्मचिच्चेष्टयित्वा, अन्ते एवमध्यवस्यामः-स््वेऽपीमे पत्तास्स्वस्वमताविष्टचे- 
ताभिस्सुधीभिस्खुदूरं नीता आपि तत्त्वता विचार्यमाणे कचित्‌ कश्चिद्दोषो$वतिष्ठत 
एवाऽसमाधेयः। तं च सुधियोऽभ्यूहितु शक्नुवन्त्येवेति नेह स प्रपञ्च्यते | 
अते नेष्टसाधनत्वादेशशाब्दस्वरूपादेवो लिडर्थेत्वं विधित्वं वा । प्रवतेनाख्यस्य 
व्यापारविशोषस्य तु पुरुषाशयरूपादेः Bafa तत्‌ सम्भवति | लाके सवीऽपि 
प्रवतेकः “अहमेनमस्मिन्‌ कार्ये प्रवतेयामि” इत्येव मनुते लिङाद्ुचारणकाले | 
प्रवतेमानाऽपि पुरुषः-_“अनेनाऽहमस्मिन्‌ कमेणि प्रेरितः” इत्यवगच्छतीति 
सबस्वान्तसंवेद्यम्‌ | अवगम्य च प्रवतेनां प्रवतेयितृपुरुषेच्छां, इच्छाविषये कमे- 
णीष्टसाधनत्वादिकमचुमिनोति | यदि च लिङादिशाव्दगम्यमेवेष्टसाधनत्वादिकं 
तहि किमिति तद्नुमाने पुरुषः प्रवतेताम्‌। अतो लिङादिः प्रवतेनामेवाऽभि- 
दधाति । सा च लाके पुरुषेण स्वतन्त्रोच्चरितेषु वाक्येषु उच्चारयिठृपुरुषाभिप्राय- 
विशेष एवेच्छाज्ञादिरूपः, स्वयमनिच्छुन्नप्ययं ममेच्छ्याऽऽज्ञयैव वा«त्र Tada 
इति व्यवहारद्शेनात्‌ | वेदे तु यदीश्वरस्याऽन्यस्य वा यस्य कस्यचिदलौकिकस्य 
महापुरुषस्य स्वातन्त्र्येण रचयिठृत्वं नेयायिकवदाधुनिकमतानुसारेण वाऽभ्युप- 
गम्यते तदा तस्यैव प्रवतयितुराशया लिङाऽवबोध्यते इत्यभ्युपगमनीयम्‌। यदि 
तु मीमांसकसिद्धान्त एच परमश्रेयान्‌ सोगताहंताद्याशीविषसुखपरिपतनपरिरच्ष- 
णोपाय इत्यङ्गीकियते तहिं वेदे शब्द्निष्ठ एव कश्चिदलोकिको ufu: प्रव 
तेना । सैव च लिङर्थः, इत्ययमेव मार्गो न्यायसुधाक्रदादिभिरभ्युपगतः खण्डदेवा- 
द्भिरनुस्तस्साधुतरशशरणीकरणणीय इति प्रतिभाति | तत्त्वनिणये प्रमाणं पर- 


AVAL: इत्यलम्‌ ॥ 
चिन्नस्वामी शास्त्री 
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ख्यातिवादः 


तेज:श्रुतिशिरःश्लाध्य॑ साभाग्यं युक्तयागिनाम्‌ | 
चन्द्रचूडचमत्कारि चिरं किमपि चिन्तये tll 

ख्यातिर्नामात्र प्रकरणे प्रायेश भ्रमः। सा च संख्यावद्भिरनेकसंख्य॑ 
व्याख्यायते | तत्र GSAT तु भूयः प्रपञच्यमानाः समालोच्यन्ते AA- 
पयोयम्‌ । 

( वोद्धमतम्‌ ) 

तत्र सौचान्तिकताथागतस्य आन्तरवदू वाह्यमपि पदा्थेसार्थ प्रतिपद्य- 
मानस्य विप्रतिपद्यमानस्य तस््त्यत्षत्वेऽनुमीयमानत्वमेव तु तदीयमङ्गीङुवताऽय- 
मत्र मतनिगवेः-झुक्तिकाशकले इदं रजतमिति, आरकूटाभरणे हिरण्यसिद्‌- 
frente: संविदुद्यती स्वाकारमेव रजतहिरण्यमान्तरं बहिः शझुक्तिकाशाकलादौ 
गोचरयति । यतो व्यासुह्य रजतहिरण्यार्थनया प्रवत्तेमानः प्रेक्तावान्‌ पुरुषो 
विषयमश्यमानमनुपलभमानो निश्चिनुते ^ud रजतम्‌? “ad हिरण्यम्‌? इति । 
प्राक्तनविपरीता तु मतिरियसुञ्जिहाना रजतहिरण्ययारिद्न्तां पुरोभावितां 
बाह्यतामेच बाधमाना लाघवमनुसरन्ती ज्ञानधर्सतामेन तयोव्यंवस्थापयतीति 
युक्तं ज्ञानधर्मेत्वमेव भ्रमप्रदेशे रजतहिरण्यादीनाम्‌। नेदं रजतमिति मतो 
रजतस्य धर्मिणों बाधाकलने तु रजतं धर्मि, तस्य च धर्म इदन्त्वं बाधिते स्याता- 
मिति गोरवं पर्यालोचनीयम्‌। एवं वैभाषिक-योगाचारयारपि ख्यातिप्रक्रिया | 
वेभाषिकस्य दर्शने वाह्यमप्यस्ति वस्तु दृश्यम्‌, इति तत्र नास्ति स्त्रल्पोऽपि प्रक्रिया- 
कल्पनाप्रयासः। योगाचारो यद्यपि नाङ्गीङुरुते वाह्यवस्तुनाऽस्तित्वं तथापि 
आध्यासिकं तदस्तीति तत्राप्येषैव दिगन्नुसत्तव्या | एतन्मतमान्या ख्यातिः 
ज्ञानख्यातिरात्मख्यातिरिति चामिधीयते | 

( मीमांसकमतम्‌ ) 

मीमांसावासनावासितचेतसस्तु नेदं विचारसहं मन्यन्ते । ते हि ब्रुवते 
या खलु भमभूमो रजतम्रश्तीनामात्मरूपता (ज्ञानाकारता) सोगतविचार- 
'चातुरीरख्जितान्तःकरणानां भवतामभिमता सा न खलु समीचीना, प्रमाणाभा- 


वात्‌। न च इदं रजतमित्यनुभवस्तत्र प्रमाणमिति शक्‍यमभिधातुम , तेन 
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५८० महादेवपाण्डेयः 
रजतस्य इदंकारास्पदत्वेन (शुक्तिकादिपुरावत्तिनिष्ठत्वेन) बोधनीयत्वात्‌। आन्त- 
रत्वे तु “अहं रजतम्‌? इति संविदाकारतापत्तेः, प्रतिपत्तुरात्मनः प्रत्ययाद्‌ञ्यति- 
रेकात्‌। अथ तेऽभिदधीरन्‌--इदं रजतमिति श्रान्तेन सविकल्पकेन विज्ञानेन 
Ma चाध्यवसेयं चेति द्वे विषयी क्रियेते। तत्र met यदविकल्पम्‌ AA- 
रविनिमुक्तं स्वस्वरूपम्‌, स्वविषत्वलक्षणस्वप्रकाशत्वाङ्गीकारात्‌। अध्यवसेयं 
च रजताकारस्य तस्य वाह्यत्वापरपर्यायः झुक्तिकादिनिष्ठो विकल्परूप इदन्त्वा- 
कार इति विज्ञानसाकारवादिनां विचारपरिपाटी । तथा च पुरोवत्तिन्यथिष्ठाने 
शुक्तिकाशकलादौ विज्ञानाकारो रजतमिदन्त्वेनारोप्यत इत्यनुभवे नाहन्त्वाव- 
गाहनप्रसंग इति चेत्स्यादप्येबं यदि विज्ञानस्य साकारत्वे किमपि ged प्रमाणं 
स्यात्‌, तदेव तु न पश्यामः। नच नेदं रजतमिति बाधिका संवित्ती रजतस्य 
विज्ञानाकारत्वे प्रामाण्यमासाद्येदिति वक्तं साम्प्रतम्‌, अस्याः साक्षादू विज्ञाना- 
कारत्वापद्शेनव्यापारवत्त्वं कल्पयतो विक्तिप्तपथपान्थायमानत्वात्‌। पुरोवत्ति- 
त्वनिषेधादर्थादस्य (रजतस्य) विज्ञानाकारता फलतीति कथनमप्यबिचारितरम- 
णीयम्‌ , यतो हि बाधवित्ती रजतार्थिनः प्रवृत्तिनिमित्तभूतं रजतस्यासन्निधानाग्रहं 
बाधमाना असन्निधानग्रहं जनयन्ती रजतमसन्निहितमवस्थापयन्ती कुतःसमर्थ- 
येत रजतस्य अत्यन्तं सन्निधानं प्रतिपत्तुरूपं प्रयोजयितुम्‌। एवं च बाधविदा 
रजतस्य इद्न्तायाइच अनिषेधात्‌, रजतमेदाम्रहप्रसञ्जितस्य रजतमेवेति ञ्यवहा- 
रस्य निराकरणमात्रनिवाहिकया सवे समञ्जसं सम्पाद्यत इत्येतन्मते पूवस्मादपि 
मताल्लाघवमतिरिच्यत इति सुवर्ण-सौगन्ध्ययागः । 
<्रथान्यथाख्यातिवादिनोा त्रयुः-न खलु वाधधिया रञजतव्यवहारो 
बारणीयः, अपि तु रजतमिदमिति भाने शुक्तिकाशकले भासमानं 
रजतम्‌, तदपि दुराशाग्रस्तम्‌ | तथाहि-रजतप्रत्ययस्य इदमित्यंशेन 
झुक्त्यनगाहनं न युक्तम्‌, अनुभववाधितत्वात्‌ | न च पुरेवत्तिदेश- 
स्थितिस्तत्रकारणं शुक्तिकालम्बनत्वे, शुक्तित्वेन प्रकारेण ुक्तेभासमानत्वेऽस्त्व- 
नुभवविरोध इति भ्रमितव्यम्‌, पुरस्तिष्ठतां घटकपरप्रश्चतीनामप्यालम्बनत्वप्रसक्तेः 
अविशेषात्‌। न च सादृश्येन रजतवित्तिप्रयोजकसंस्कारोद्बाधहेतुतया झुक्तेरा- 
लम्बत्वाभिधानमुपपत्तिमत्‌ , करणानामपि कारणतया आलम्बनत्वस्य दुर्निवार- 
तापत्तः। शुक्तिकाया रजतभाने भासनं तु परिशिष्यमाणं कुता नापहसनीयम्‌ ? 
अनुभवस्येव बाधकत्वात्‌ | 
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एवं सर्वेषद्ृशव्यवह्वतिजीवातुर्मिथ्याप्रत्ययाऽपि न सम्भवत्येव, यथा- 
थेविज्ञानविजननापलव्धविभूतिशालिनामिन्द्रियाणां मिथ्याधिया जनने 
सामर्थ्याभावात्‌ । दोषसहकारो मिश्याविदं प्रांदुर्भावयतीति चेन्न 
दोषाणां स्वसहकारिव्ृत्तिकार्यानुकूलशक्तिप्रतिबन्धमात्रे साम्यात्‌ | न fe 
भवति दूषितात्कुटज बीजादू वटाङ्करजन्म | किंच प्रतीतीनां कापि मिश्यात्वाभ्यु- 
पगमे सर्वत्रानास्थाप्रसक्तिः । तस्मात्सवं ज्ञानं यथार्थमेवास्थेयम्‌। इदं रजतमि- 
त्यादि च ज्ञानट्टयम्‌ | इदमिति शुक्तः प्रत्यक्षं पुरस्थितद्रव्यमात्रविषयम्‌ , 
तत्र झुक्तित्वसामान्याम्रहो दोषात्‌ । “रजतम्‌” इति च स्मृति: | सा च सद्दशदर्शे- 
नोद्बुद्धसंस्कारेण जन्यते | ते च विभिन्ने अपि प्रत्यक्षस्मरणे स्वरूपता विषयत- 
श्चाप्रतिपन्नभेदे ज्ञानयारभेदं विषययोस्तादात्म्यव्यवहारं च प्रवत्तेयतः। भेदा- 
ग्रहप्राप्तमभेद्ञ्यचहारं बाधमाना ATTA वाधकत्वेनाख्यायमानः सुसंगत एव | 
इत्थं च “इदं रजतम्‌? इति प्रत्ययस्य STOMA aaa श्रान्तत्वमपि सुयाजमेव | 
तथाचायमेतदशनाभिप्रायः--सर्वे विप्रतिपन्ना: सन्देहा विश्रमाश्च, समी- 
चोनाः, ज्ञानत्वात्‌, घटपटादिज्ञानवदिति | एतन्मतसंप्रतिपन्ना ख्यातिः, 
अख्यातिः, विवेकाख्यातिरिति चाच्यते इत्यास्तां विस्तरः | 
| ( नेयायिकमतम्‌ ) 
दुरन्तरविचारकान्तारसंचारकातराणां मतिमांसलमीमांसकधोरेयाणां मत- 
मिदमसमोचीनमेवेति ककशतकवक्रविमशशालिनस्तार्किकरिरोमणयः संगिरन्ते | 
तत्र तदीया उपपादकयुक्तयः—तत्र तावत्‌ पुरोवत्तिनि परिस्फुरति वस्तुनि, रजता- 
व्छितवाञ्छावतां प्रवृत्तिः, रजतमिदमिति तादातम्यव्यवहारश्च भवतीति सव- 
Ware: । तञ्च रजतत्वप्रकारतानिरूपिततादात्म्यसंसरंतानिरूपितेदन्त्वावच्छि- 
न्नविशेष्यताशालिवोधादेव सम्पद्येत नान्यथा (प्रत्यच्तस्प्रत्याः स्वरूपतो विषयतश्च 
WIA) यतः खलु निखिलश्चेतनलाका हणादेव क्कचित्‌ किंचन व्यपदिशति 
प्रवत्तेते च, तन्नहि भवेत्‌ अग्रहणात्‌ (भेदाग्रहात्‌) | यदप ग्रहणस्मरणं सवथा 
अग्रहीतभेद॑ तादात्म्याद्व्यपदेशानिर्वाहकं नाम्रहणमिति, तदपि न सम्यक्‌ , 
न हि खलु रजतप्रातिकार्थप्रथकस्मरतिः प्रवृत्ति प्रयोक्त शक्नुयात्‌, इदङ्कारास्पदे 
पुरोवत्त॑माने वस्तुनि प्रवत्तेमानः पुरुषो रजतार्थी यदीदङ्कारास्पदं रजतं न जानी- 
यात्‌ कथं तत्र प्रवर्तेत नाम । यद्यभिधीयेत रजतभिन्नत्वेनाग्रहणं प्रवृत्तयुपपाद- 
कम्‌ , तदा प्रतिवक्तव्यं, रजतत्ेनाम्रहण॒सुपेक्ताकारणं कस्मान्नेति। तस्मादुपा- 
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दानेपेक्ताभ्यामव्यवस्थाप्रसङ्गभंगाय विवेकाप्रत्ययः रजतारोपोत्पादनेनैव प्रवृत्ते- 
हेतुरभिधेयः, तथाहि-रजतार्थी पुरोवत्तिनि भेदाम्रहाद्‌ रजतस्वमारोप्य रजत- 
जातीयस्य अन्यदेशवत्तिन उपकारकारणत्वमनुस्प्रत्य रजतत्वेन हेतुना पुरस्थे 
तद्नुमाय तत्र प्रवत्तेत इत्येष क्रमः सिद्धः | न च स्मृतं रजतत्वं पुरस्थिते वस्तुनि 
उपकारकारणातामनुमापयितुं क्षमते, रजतत्वस्य हेतोः पुरोत्रत्तिनि वस्तुनि 
पक्षे$सर्वेन स्वरूपासिद्धेदोपात्‌। तस्मादिदं निर्गेलितम:--रजतादिगोचरं 
विमतं ज्ञानं, रजतत्वनिष्ठप्रकारतानिरूपितपुरोवत्तिविरोष्यताकं, रजतार्थनाव- 
तस्तत्र नियमेन प्रवृत्तिप्रयाजकत्बात्‌ । यदू यद्‌ ज्ञानं यत्र यत्र नियमेन प्रवत्ते- 
यति तत्तज्‌ ज्ञानं तत्तद्धिषययकम्‌ , उभयसस्प्रतिपन्नं यथा रजतमिदमिति ज्ञानम्‌ | 
किं च वास्तविकरजतस्थले लोकिकसन्निकर्षादिसामम्रीबशाज्‌ जायमाने विशिष्ट- 
प्रत्यये प्रवृत्तो FART कारणत्वस्य शुक्तिगोचररजतार्थिग्रवृत्तावंपि कल्प्यमानत्वे 
लाघवम्‌, संवादिप्रवृत्तो तत्कारणम्‌, विसंवादिप्रवृत्तो च Warme इति गौरवम्‌ | 
शुक्तो रजतार्थिप्रवृत्तिः, इष्टपरवृत्तिगाचरविशिष्टवित्तिसाध्या, प्रवृत्तित्वात्‌, रजते 
रजतत्वप्रकारकप्रवृत्तिवत्‌ , इत्यनुमानस्य सत्त्वेन विशिष्टप्रत्ययस्य प्रव्रत्तिकारण- 
ताकल्पनमिति न प्रमाणाप्रमितत्वकथनं दोषः। एवं च असत्यरजतस्थले 
विरिष्टप्रत्ययानुरोधेन कल्प्यमानं ज्ञानस्य प्रत्यासत्तित्वमपि न दोषाय, फलसुख- 
गोरवस्य अदोषताया निद्यादस्थः पत्यधिकरणन्यायेन मीमांसकैरण्यङ्कीकारात्‌ | 
यच्च व्याहृतं भासनानास्पदत्वेन शुक्तिनोलम्बनं रजतमिदमिति भान इति, तन्न 
यतस्तदनालम्बनत्वेऽनुभवितुः पुरोवतिंद्रव्ये रजतमिदमिति करशाखया निदेशः 
कथङ्कारं सङ्गच्छताम्‌ ? शुक्तित्वस्य अभासमानत्वे तत्तात्पर्यमिति चेदामिति त्रूमः | 
यदपि दोषः कारणे सामर्थ्य प्रतिहन्ति न चाधत्ते, तदपि न, अनुभूतं 
हि कारणानां दुष्टानां स्वाभाकिकार्यसाम्थ्यप्रतिरोधेन कार्योन्तरजननरशक्तिशा- 
लित्वम्‌। यथा दवद्हनद्ग्धान्यपि वेत्रबीजानि काष्ठीलाकाण्डं जनयन्ति | यथा 
च भस्मकदोषदुष्टोऽप्यनलो बह्वन्नं पचतीति। यच्च सर्वे विभ्रमा विमताः, 
यथार्थाः प्रत्ययत्वात्‌, इति विमतसन्देहविश्रमपच्षकं यथार्थत्वानुमानम्‌, IA- 
साधु, यथार्थत्वस्य पत्ते प्रत्यक्षतो वाधात्‌ दहनेऽुष्णत्वालुमानवत्‌। 
- अथ च यद््‌मिहितम्‌-मिथ्यावित्तेव्येमिचारित्वेन सवग्रमाणेष्वनाश्वास- 
इति, तद्प्यापातरमणीयम्‌, विकल्पत्रयासहत्वात्‌। तथाहि--किम्‌ अव्यभिचारः 





१ पूचेमीमाँसायां षष्ठेऽध्याये प्रथमे पादेऽन्तिमाधिकरणे निरूपितोऽयं न्यायः | 
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प्रामाण्यम्‌, प्रामाण्यहेतुबी, ग्रामाण्यव्यापको वा, येन व्यभिचाराज्‌ ज्ञानानाम- 
प्रामाण्यमापादितं स्यात्‌ ( यद्यव्यभिचारः प्रामाण्यं, व्यमिचारोऽप्रामाण्यम्‌, 
यद्यव्यभिचारः प्रामाण्यहेठुः, व्यभिचारेण तड्धिन्नेन प्रामाण्याजनने- 
ऽप्रामाण्यं सिद्धमेव, यदि चाव्यसिचारः प्रामाण्यव्यापकस्तहि व्यापकाभावस्य 
च्याप्याभावव्याप्यतया व्यभिचारेण ग्रामाण्यव्यापकाञ्यभिचाराभावपर्यवसितेन 
अप्रामाण्यरूपो व्याप्याभावोऽनुमितः स्यादिति भावः) सवमेवैतन्न 
संभाव्यम्‌ , सितनीलादिषु व्यभिचरतामपि लाचनादीनां बोधजनकत्वेन 
घ्रामाण्यात, दह्नादिनिरूपिताव्यमिचारवतामपि धूमादीनां कुतश्चित्रतिब- 
न्धकादू अनुट्टावितदहनादिवित्तीनामवोधकत्वेन अप्रामाण्यात्‌ | 
ag “अहो वत ! महानेष प्रमादो धीमतामपि | 
ज्ञानस्य व्यभिचारित्वे विश्वास: किंनिबन्धनः? 0 

इत्यादिनाट्टङ्कितं ज्ञानगतव्यभिचारदाषमतिवृत्त्य कारणगतदोेषोद्धारंण 
कः पुरुषार्थः ? ज्ञानेन हि स्वकार्येऽ्यभिचारः ( प्रामाण्यम्‌ ) ` अपेक्ष्यत 
इति चेत्‌, किं ज्ञेयप्रकाशानेऽञ्यभिचारो ज्ञानेनापेक््यते? उत अवृत्तिरूपे 
कार्ये? नाद्यः, SAT ज्ञानेन वस्तुप्रकाशाविभावनात्‌ , तत्र लेशतोऽप्य- 
व्यभिचारानपेक्षणात्‌ । न द्वितीयः, प्रासाण्यस्य परतस्त्वेऽञ्यभिचारमाह- 
कस्य अर्थक्रियासंबादादिवोधस्य ज्ञानान्तरात्‌ प्रामाण्यनिश्चयेऽनवस्थाप्रसङ्गात्‌, 
( अर्थक्रियासंवादो नाम दूरतो वहिवित्तों जातायां सति सन्निधाने दाहसामर्थ्या- 
नुभवः) अनवस्थाप्रसंगभंगाय ज्ञानान्तरास्प्रामाण्यानिश्चये च अनिश्चितप्रामाण्य- 
कादस्मात्प्रथसज्ञानस्य ग्रामाण्यासिद्देः | अनवधारितप्रामाण्यादपि ज्ञानाद्‌ 
विषयसिद्धों दूरत्वादिदोषवशाच्छङ्कितप्रामाण्याच्चन्द्रसूर्यमण्डलादिप्रादेशिकत्व- 
अहरणादपि तत्प्रादेशिकत्वसिद्धयापत्तेः। स्वतःप्रामाण्ये च प्रथमज्ञानस्यापि प्रामा- 
ण्यापातात्‌ | एपैव ख्यातिरन्यथाख्यातिपदेन तार्किकेव्यवहियते, इत्यलं भूम्ना | 


( विशिष्टाद्वेतिमतम्‌ ) 
विशिष्टाद्वैतवादिनस्तु अत्राप्यपरितुष्यन्तः सत्ल्यातिवादमेवाभ्युपयन्ति | 
ते हि मिथ्याप्रत्ययं गगनकमलिनीकल्पं fui) तथाहि-इदं रजतमित्यत्र, 
मरुमरीचिकासु इदं तोयमित्यत्र च सत्यमेव रजतादिकं भासते, शुक्तिकासु 
र॒जतावयवानां मरुमरीचिकासु तायावयवानां च सत्त्वात्‌ , चाकचिक्यादिसा- 
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ANAM रजतादीनां ग्रहणात्‌, झुक्तिकादीनामग्रहणात्‌। रजतादीचां 
सत्त्वेऽपि झुक्तिकात्वादिना व्यपदेशस्तु तत्तदवयवभूयस्त्वनिबन्धनः | अन्यत्रापि 
यत्र यद्‌्बयवभूयरत्वं तत्र तदूव्यपदेशः। अत एव नेदं रजतमिति प्रत्ययस्य 
बाधकत्वसुपपद्यते, स्वल्पावयवसत्त्वनिबन्धनम्राप्तऱ्यवहारस्य निवत्तेनमात्रेण 
चारितार्थ्यात्‌ | चन्द्रादौ द्वित्वम्रतोतिस्तु समवायेन सामम्रीद्वयाद्देशद्वितयगत- 
चन्द्रद्वित्वावगाहनेन वा सूपपादा | यत्र यदवयवबाहुल्यं तत्रैव तत्प्रतीतियेथा 
रंगादौ रजतादेः। अतएव न घटादौ राजतप्रत्ययः। एवं च सवं ज्ञानं 
समीचीनमेतरेति, एतन्मतरहस्यम्‌। तथाचोक्तं तन्मताचांय्येरेव--“यथाथ 
स्वविज्ञानमिति वेदविदां मतम्‌? इत्यलंसमासेनेवेति | 
( अद्वेतवेदान्तिनां मतम्‌ ) 

उपनिषत्सारमाहिणः श्रीमदाचार्यशाङ्करभगवत्पादानुयायिनोऽद्ठेतत्रह्मबादिनः 
पुनरेतन्मत चतुष्टयप्रतिपादितं ख्यातिप्रक्रियाकलापं श्रतिविरुद्धसुपपत्तिप्रतिक्ूलं 
चरेति व्याहरन्ति। तथाहिः-एकमेवाद्वितीयं aa, नेह नानास्ति किंचनेत्यादि- 
श्रतिभिन्रह्मणि स्वगत-स्वसजातीय-स्वनिजातीयभेदानां निरसनात्‌ , सत्यं ज्ञान- 
मनन्तं ब्रह्मेति श्रत्या ज्ञानरूपस्य SIEUT: सत्यत्व (नित्यत्व) प्रतिपादनाच gA- 
दानेषु श्रतिविरोधः स्फुट एव । मीमांसकतार्किकरामानुजीयसात्रान्तकवेभा- 
षिकेब्रेह्मणो$तिरिक्तस्यापि सत्यत्वाभिधानात्‌, योगाचारेण बाह्यालीकत्वं मन्य- 
मानेन विज्ञानानां त्तणिकत्वाङ्गीकारात्‌ कस्यापि वस्तुना नित्यत्वानङ्गीकारात्‌ | 
उपपत्तिविरोधस्त्वित्थम्‌ :—योगाचारातिरिक्ताः सर्वेऽपि विश्वं निवंचनीयं 
मन्यन्ते । नचैतत्संभवति, लक्षणाधीना हि लक्ष्यव्यवस्थितिलेक्तणानि चानुप- 
पन्नानि, ज्ञाताधिकरणादिलिक्तणनिरूपणद्वारेण चक्रकाद्यापत्तः । अयमस्याभि- 
प्राय:--गन्धादिलक्षणादिना प्रथिवीरूपे लक्ष्यात्मकेऽधिकरणे ज्ञाते सति इयं 
प्रथिवी, गन्धात्‌, प्रथिवी, ‘इतरभिन्ना गन्धात्‌, इत्येवं व्याप्तिज्ञानेनानुमानेन 
प्रथिवीञ्यवहारः, इतरभेदों बा साधनीयः, तत्र लक्षणज्ञानमितरसाधारण्येन 
भवदप्यकिंचित्करम्‌ , व्यभिचारात्‌ , इति व्यावृत्ततया लक्षणज्ञानमेषितव्यम्‌ , 
ततश्च यदि लक्षणव्यावत्तंनं लक्ष्यायत्तं तदा परस्परापेत्षत्वादन्योन्याश्रयः, 
एकलक्षणव्यावृत्तिलेक्ष्याधीना, लक्ष्यव्यावृत्तिश्वापरलक्षणाधीना तहि त्रयाणां 
परस्परसापेत्तत्वाञ्चक्रकं, लक्षणे लक्षणान्तरं तत्रापि लक्षणान्तर- 
मित्येचमविश्रान्तावनवस्थेति | 
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यागाचारो बाह्यालीकत्वं वदन्‌ प्रत्यादेश्य एव, यतः प्रतिप्रत्ययं बाह्योऽथे 
उपलभ्यते स्तम्भः, कुड्यं, घटः, पटः, दण्डः, मठ इति। उपलब्धिरूपत्वं 
लैषामर्थानां व्याहतमेव, उपलब्ध्यात्मना स्तम्भादीनां केनाप्यग्रहणात्‌ , 
प्रत्युतापलम्भविषयतया सर्वेरवेद्यमानत्वात्‌ू, नहि भवति विषयी विषयश्चैक 
इति। एवं च तन्मतानां श््रृत्युपपत्तिविरोधेन दूषिततया तन्मतकल्पिता 
तत्तद्नुपपन्नपदार्थावगाहिनी ख्यातिप्रक्रियाप्युपेक्षितव्यैव । तस्मादनिवेच- 
नीयख्यातिरेवाश्रयितुं युज्यते। इदं रजतमित्यादौ अनिवंचनोयमेव रजतम- 
विद्यया जनितं गह्यते । अनिर्वचनीयत्वं च सदसद्‌भ्यां विलक्षणत्वम्‌ | तथाहि- 
रजतं न सदू, बाधानुपत्तेः, नाप्यसत्‌ , गगनकमलिनीशशविषाणादिवदप्रत्यया- 
पत्तेः । अनिवेचनीयं च रजतं तत्र मन्तव्यमेव, असत्त्वे त्वसन्निकर्षण अप्र- 
त्यक्षत्वप्रसंगात्‌। न च ज्ञानेन प्रत्यासत्त्या तत्प्रतीतिः सम्यो, तदनभ्यु- 
पगमात्‌ | तदङ्गीकारे तु तेनैव अनुमित्याद्युपपत्तो व्याक्षिज्ञानादिप्रमाणानासु- 
च्छेदापत्ते: | न च सुरभिचन्दनमिति प्रत्यन्ते सौरभत्वभानार्थं तन्मन्तव्यम्‌ , 
तत्परत्यत्षे सौरभत्वं पश्यामीत्यनुञ्यवसायस्य दुर्निवारतापत्तेः । न च इदं रजत- 
भिति amza, विशिष्टज्ञानमन्तरेण इदङ्कारास्पदे रजतार्थिनः प्रवृत्यनुप- 
पत्तः | एवं मरुमरीचिकादिषु तोयगन्धर्वनगरादिश्रान्तयाऽप्युपपादनीयाः | 
एवं ब्रह्मणि विश्वश्रान्तिरपि अनिवंचनीयख्यातिरेव, विश्वस्यापि झुक्त्यवस्था- 
यामधिष्ठानत्रह्मसाक्षात्कारात्‌ बाधितत्वात्मत्यक्षतः संसारदशायां प्रतीयमान- 
स्वाश्च । 
इत्थं च क्रमेण, आत्मख्यातिः, अख्यातिः, अन्यथाख्यातिः, सत्ल्यातिः, 
अनिवंचनीयख्यातिश्च निरूपिताः। अन्याश्च सदसत्ल्यातिः सांख्यानां वैयाः 
करणानाळ्च, शून्यख्यातिर्माध्यमिकानाम्‌ , इतराश्चैं जातीया अथसंसगेजाकार 
ख्यात्याद्या विस्तरभयान्निःसारत्वाच्चोपेक्षिता इति शिवम्‌ i 
महादेवपाण्डेयः | 











अथ व्याकरणदशनम 
किर्चिद्रिनिवेदनस्‌ 


नाविदितमेतत्तत्र भवताम्भवतां सुरसरस्वतीसुधासागरनिमममान- 
सानां विद्यावदातयशसां पण्डितप्रकाण्डानां यदियं सुरभारती पुरा 
उन्नतिशिखरमारूढा, सकललोककमनीयपदा आसीत्सम्मान्नपात्रमखि- 
लस्यापि सभ्यसमाजस्य कैच कथा भारतीयानाम्‌ | 
'प्रासन्नस्यासेवोपनिवद्धा ऐहिकासुष्मिकफलसम्पादककर्मकलापप्रति- 
पादकाश््चत्वारो वेदाः, dure षडङ्गानि, इतराणि शास्त्राणि पुराणानि 
च । अङ्गेषु च-- 
आसन्नं त्रह्मणस्तस्य तपसासुत्तमं तपः | 
प्रथमं छन्दसामरङ्गं प्राहुव्यांकरणं बुधाः ॥१॥ 
इत्यादि हरिवचनेन, “सुखं व्याकरणं प्रोक्तम्‌? इत्यादि 
शिक्ताकारोक्तया, सर्वेषां शाखतराणां शाव्दरूपतया, शब्दज्ञानस्य व्याकरणा- 
धीनत्वेन च व्याकरणमेव प्रधानतामघत्त। इदं च न केवल वेदाङ्ग- 
सेवाभूदपि g— 
mAy प्रक्रिया भेदैरविद्येवोपवण्यते | 
AAA भावानासनादि ब्रह्म शाश्वतम्‌ ॥ १॥। 
इत्यादि हरिवचने:, 
उपायाः शिक्षमाणानां बालानायुपलालनाः | 
असत्ये वत्मेनि स्थित्वा ततः सत्यं समीहते ॥१॥ ` 
इति न्यायेन च लाघवेन शान्दसाधुत्वज्ञानाथः कह्पितायाः प्रक्रियाया 
मिथ्यात्वप्रदशेनद्वारा, “नामरूपे व्याकरवाणी?? ति श्रतिसिद्धस्य 
नामात्मकस्य स्फोटरूपन्रझणो ज्ञानद्वारा वेदान्तशाख्मिव मोक्षसाधकाद्वेत- 
सिद्धान्तस्प्रतिपादयद्‌ दरशेनशास्रेष्वपि प्रधानपदमलभत | 
भगवता भाष्यकारेणापि-- 
“सो ऽयमच्तरसमाम्नायः पुष्पितः फलितश्चन्द्रतारकवत्‌ प्रतिमण्डितो 
वेदितव्यो ब्रह्मराशिः? इत्यस्य ब्रह्मप्रतिपादंको वर्णराशिरिति व्याख्यानं 


विदधता चर्णापदेशस्यापि ब्रह्मज्ञानसाधकत्वम्प्रदशितम्‌ | 
F. 74 
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अत एव-- : 
“तत्त्वातीत: परः साक्षी, सर्वानुग्रहविग्रहः | 
अहमात्मा परो हल स्यामिति शस्भुस्तिरोदधे ॥ १॥ 
इति शेवागमोऽपि संगच्छते | वैयाकरणकुलकमलदिवाकरेण श्रीमता 
AE हरिणापि | 
‘Cen पदस्थानं सिद्धिसोपानपवेणाम्‌ | 
इयं सा मोक्षमाणानामजिह्मा राजपद्धतिः ॥१॥ 
इत्यादिना स्पष्टमेवास्य मोक्षसाधकत्वम्प्रदर्शितम्‌ | 
कि बहुना,--सनकादिमुनीनामुद्धारायैव वणसमाञ्जायोऽपि भग- 
वता शिवेनोपदिष्ट इति नास्य मोक्षसाधकत्वे सन्देहलेशो५पि। अत एवेदं 
शास्त्रं पाणिनिदशननाम्ना प्रसिद्धं ada । इदं च स्फोटात्मकं ब्रह्म न 
केवलमर्थबोधकं सर्वस्यापि जगतो मूलकारणमपि, तञ्ज्ञानाच्च कैवल्य- 
लाभोऽपि भवति । मूलकारण ज्ञाते युक्तिरिति सर्वेषां सिद्धान्तात्‌ | तदुक्तं 
हरिणा वाक्यपदीय 
“शब्देष्वेवाश्रिता शक्ति्विश्वस्यास्य नित्रन्धिनी | 
षड्जादिभेदः शब्देन व्याख्यातो रूप्यते यतः | 
तस्मादर्थविधाः सर्वाः शब्दमात्राः सुनिश्चिताः dili 
शब्दस्य परिणामो ऽयमित्याञ्नायविदो fag: | 
ऊन्दोभ्य एव प्रथममेतद्विश्वं विवत्तते’? s इति 
ऑकारस्य शब्दात्मकस्य त्रह्मरूपत्व॑ जगतो सूलकारणत्वं चाङ्गी- 
कुवेद्धिरपि शब्दे जगत्कारणत्वमङ्गीक्कतम्‌ | 
APA रचनाशेली, दर्शनशासत्ररचनाशेलीविसदृशीति नेदं 
दर्शनशास्रमिति वदन्ति | तथा हि 
“सर्वेषु दर्शनेषु प्रथमं सूत्राणि पश्चाद्भाष्यम्‌। तस्य संक्षेपो वात्तिकम्‌। 
त्र तु प्रथमं सूत्राणि ततो वात्तिकम्‌ । ततश्च भाष्यम्‌?? इति, ad, न 
विचारसहम्‌ | सूत्रभाष्यवात्तिकानां क्रमेणैव सन्निवेशो दर्शनमिति 
राजकीयमुद्राङ्कितस्य लक्षणस्य काप्यदष्टत्वेन खण्डनस्य निर्युक्तिः 
कत्वात्‌ | तथात्वे वा, अत्रापि प्रथमं माहेशवराणि चतुर्दश सूत्राणि । तेषां 
व्याख्यानरूपं पाणिनीयं भाष्यमष्टाध्यायीरूपं तदुपरि च वात्तिकम्‌ | 
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पातञ्जलं भाष्यं तु सर्वस्यापि टीकारूपम्‌ | अत एवेदं महाभाष्यनाम्ना 
प्रसिद्धस्‌ | इति सर्वमनवद्यम्‌ | 
केचित्त शाब्दसाधुत्वमात्रप्रयोजनकेऽत्र शास्त्रे पदार्थविचारः 
काकदन्तपरीक्तावदुपहासास्पदसेवेति वदन्ति । तन्न विचाररमणीयम्‌ | 
यदि हि, व्याकरणं शाव्दसाधुत्वमात्रफलकमेव स्यात्तदा शब्दानां 
नित्यतया तेपां साधुत्वस्य च सिद्धतया विफलमेवेद शा्रमापद्येत | 
किच्च पदार्थज्ञानमन्तरा शास्त्राणां लक्ष्येषु प्रवर्तनमेवाऽसम्भवि, न हि 
शुणादिपदार्थमजानता Ar गुणवचनात्‌??? (४।१।४४), "“'जातेरस्री 
विषयादयोपधादि” ( ४।१।६३ ) इत्यादिशास्राणासर्थावगमः शाक्यते 
कन्तस्‌। अत एव--“कं पुनः पदार्थं मत्वा एष विग्रहः क्रियते, सिद्ध 
शब्दे, अथ च?” इत्यादि भाष्यमपि संगच्छते | 
यद्यप्यत्र Wit के कति वा पदार्थाः, तत्र तत्र प्रयुक्ता द्रव्यशुण- 
क्रियाजात्यादिशब्द्रा न्यायशाख्नप्रथितार्थवाचकाः, ततो विलक्षणाथे- 
वाचका वेत्यादिविचारः स्वतन्त्रतया त्रिसुनिसतेन नोपलभ्यते, तथाप्येते 
विषया यथावसरमाकरमन्थेषु, प्राधान्येन वाक्यपदीये विवेचिताः 
सन्ति | ते चेदानीन्तनानां वैयाकरणानामालस्यवशात्तथाविधा- 
ध्ययनाध्यापनप्रणालिकाभावेन, आकरम्रन्थानां महाभाष्यादीनां 
सम्यगध्ययनपथानारूढत्वेन च तत्र तत्र अन्धेषु सन्तोाऽप्यसन्त इव 
बुद्धिपर्थं नारोहन्ति | 
रासीत्‌ प्राचीनसमये संम्रहनान्ना प्रसिद्धो महान्‌ वैयाकरण- 
निबन्धः । तस्य च व्याकरणदशेनस्रेन ख्यातिरासीत्‌ । सोऽपि तात्का- 
लिकानां विदुषामुपेक्तावशात्कथाशेषतामाससाद । तदनन्तरं e 
पादितार्थप्रतिपादनाय पतञ्जलिना भाष्यसुपनिबद्धम्‌ | तदपि तेषामेवो- 
पेक्तावशाल्लुप्तमभवत्‌ | केवलं दाक्षिणात्येषु पाठमात्रेणावशिष्टमासीत्‌ | 
ततश्च भाष्यप्रतिपादितार्थप्रतिपादनाय हरिणा वाक्यपदीयं व्यरचि | 
“तथा चोक्त वाक्यपदीये 
“प्रायण संच्तेपरुचीनहपविद्यापरिम्रहान्‌ | 
सम्प्राप्य वैयाकरणान्‌ संम्रहेऽस्तसुपागते ॥ १॥ 
कृतेऽथ पतञ्जलिना शुरुणा तीथेदशिना | 
सर्वेषां न्यायबीजानां महाभाष्ये निबन्धने ॥२॥ 
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बैजिसोभवहयेक्षे: शुष्कतर्कानुसारिभिः | 
आर्ष विष्ठाविते ग्रन्थे संग्रहप्रतिकव्न्चुके al 


न्यायप्रस्थानमार्गास्तानभ्यस्य स्वं च दशनम | 
प्रणीतो गुरुणास्माकमयमागमसंग्रहः ।।४।।?? इति 


सया च कवलेमापाततो महाभाष्यावलोकनेन बुद्धिपथमारूढा 
इमे विषया, ““भवद्विरासवसरप्रदानाय वचांसि a” इति कविचक्र- 
चक्रवर्तिनो माघस्य सूक्तिमनुस्मरता, चतुष्टयी शब्दानां प्रबवत्तिरिति 
भाष्यवचनं मनसि कृत्य केवलं चत्वार एव पदार्था द्रव्यगुणकर्मजातिरूपा 
भवतां पुरत उपस्थाप्यन्ते | 


अय व्याकरणदर्शनस्‌ 


पदार्थश्चतुर्विधः | द्रव्यम्‌, रुणः, कर्म, सामान्यं चेति | तथा चोक्तं 
भाष्ये“ “चतुष्टयी शब्दानां afa: | जातिशब्दाः, गुणशब्दाः, क्रिया- 
शब्दाः, यदृच्छाशव्दाश्च?' इति | अर्थानां चतुर्विधत्वात्त्रवत्तिनिमित्तकाः 
शब्दा अपि चतुविधा इति तात्पर्यम्‌ | अतएव भाष्ये--“अथ गौरित्यत्र 
कः शब्द?? इति शङ्कावसरे, “द्रव्यं नाम तत्‌, गुणो नाम सः, क्रिया 
नाम सा, आकृतिनांम सा”? इति वदन्‌ भावान्‌ भाष्यकारोऽपि पदार्थ 


 चतुष्टयमेव प्रदशिंतवान्‌ | 


भर्थवत्सूत्रे हरदत्तोऽपि--अभिधेयं चतुर्धा, जातिशुणक्तियाद्रव्य- 
भेदेन, गोः, US, पाचकः, डित्थ इत्युदाइरणानि | द्रव्यपदेनात्र 
द्रव्यमात्रप्रवृत्तिनिमित्तका डित्थादिशब्दा गृह्यन्ते | यदि तु--डित्थ- 
पद्वाच्यस्य व्यक्तिविशेषस्य डित्थत्वेन प्रतीतेस्तत्रापि डित्थत्वं जातिरेव, 
एकच्यक्तिमात्रवृत्तिधर्मस्य जातिबाधकत्वस्यात्रानङ्गीकारात्‌, अत एव 
कचिदाकाशस्यापि जातित्वसुक्तम्‌, इत्युच्यते तदा नास्त्येव द्रव्यप्रवत्ति- 
निमित्तकः शब्दः । अत एव “त्रयी च शब्दानाम्म्रवृत्तिः? इति भाष्ये 
सिद्धान्तितम्‌ | समवायाभावशब्दयोरपि जातिप्रवत्तिनिमित्तकत्वमेव | 
अनुगताकारप्रतीतिजनकत्वस्यैव जातित्वस्य वत्त्यमाणत्वेन, तत्रापि 
समवायत्वादिजातिसिद्धः । किन्त्वनयोर्भाष्ये कचिल्लक्षणं न कृतमिति 
नानयोविंचारोऽत्र कृत इति॥ 
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अथ द्रव्यम्‌ 


लिङ्गसंख्यान्वितं द्रव्यमिति केचित्‌ । अतएव तद्धितश्चासव- 

विभक्तिरिति सूत्रे भाष्ये उक्तम्‌--“स्जीपुन्नपुंसकानि सत्वशुणाः, 
एकत्वद्वित्वबहुत्वानि च? इंति । गशुणक्रियाश्रयो द्रव्यमित्यपर | 
तदप्युक्तं--““तस्य भाचस्त्वतत्वौ?? इति सूत्रे भाष्ये, “कि weg, के 
पुनर्गुणाः, रूपरसगन्धस्पर्शशव्दा रुणास्ततोऽन्यद्‌ द्रव्यम्‌ । अथवा, 
यस्य शुणान्तरेषु प्रादुभवत्स्वपि तत्त्वं न विहन्यते तद्रव्यम्‌ | यथा, 
च्रामलकादीनां फलानां रक्तादयः पीतादयश्च गुणाः प्रादुर्भवन्ति, 
maah वदरमित्येच | wea खल्वपि गुणसमुदायो द्रव्यम्‌”? इति । 
अतएव कैयटेन सीदन्त्यस्मिन्‌ जातिशुणक्रियास्तत्सत्वं द्रव्यसुच्यते 
इत्यन्वर्थकत्वसु क्तं सत्वपदस्य | एतदेकवाक्यतया “'गुणसमुदायो द्रव्यम्‌, 
yuaya वा द्रव्यमित्यनयोरपि गुणानां समुदायो यस्मिन्निति 
व्युत्पत्या शुणाश्रयत्वमेवार्थः। एवं च शुणक्रियाश्रयत्वेन विवक्तितोऽथोः 
द्रव्यमिति लक्षणं सम्पन्नम्‌ । वाक्यपदीयेऽपि-- 

“वस्तूपलक्षणं यत्र सर्वनाम प्रयुञ्यते | 

द्रव्यमित्युच्यते साऽथो भेद्यत्वेन विवक्षितः del 


इति द्रव्यलक्षणमुक्तम्‌ । यत्र वस्तूपलक्षणं पदार्थोपलत्तकं सर्वनाम प्रयुज्यते 
तद्द्रव्यम्‌ | यथा घटोऽस्ति तमानयेत्यादि | ag घटे नीलरूपं तच्च पाकेन 
नष्टसिद्यादौ गुणस्यापि सर्वनामपरामशयाग्यतया तस्यापि द्रव्यत्वापत्ति- 
रत ग्राह--“भेद्यत्वेन विवक्षितः?” इति । विशेष्यत्वेन विवक्षित इत्यरथः | 
तथा च शुणस्य विशेष्यत्वेन विवच्ताआवान्नातिव्याप्तिः | अत एवेदं तदिति 
सवनामपरामशेयोग्यमत्र द्रव्यम्‌ । “स्वार्थस्य यत्र विश्रान्तिवाच्य-- 
goa तदुच्यते?? safe तत्रेचो क्तम्‌ | सिद्धरूपो योऽथः स्वार्थस्य विशेष्यतया 
विवच्तितस्तद्द्रव्यम्‌, इति तद्थस्टीकायासुक्तः | इदं च लक्षणं नवसु प्रथि- 
व्यादिषु वत्त ते, इति तानि द्रव्याणि। परन्तु नैतानि क्वापि परिगणितानि 
“एतानि नव द्रव्याणीति | 


अथ गुणाः 


सहाभाष्ये (४। १। ४४)“ 'सत्वेऽभिनिविशतेऽपैति, एथग्जातिषु 
दश्यते | आधेयश्चाक्रियाजश्च, सोा$सत्वप्रकृतिगुण: 0807 इति लक्षण- 
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मुक्तम्‌ । तदथश्च--य: सत्ते द्रव्ये अभिनिविशते द्रव्यमाश्रयत इति यावत्‌ । 
ततोऽपेति निवत्ते, प्रथग्जातिषु भिन्नजातिषु श्यते | जातिव्याइत्तय इदम्‌ । 
क्रियाव्यावृत्तये आधेय इत्यादि | आधेयः, उत्पाद्यः, यथा पाकजो रूपादिः 
अक्रियाज: अनुत्पादः, यथा परमाणुरूपादिकः | उभयविधत्तं यत्र 
qud स गुणः, क्रिया तु सर्वाऽपि अनित्यैवेति न दोषः । द्रव्यवारणाय, 
असत्वप्रक्कतिरिति। आद्रव्यस्वभावः, द्रव्यभिन्न इति यावत्‌ । एतदथे- 
कमेव लक्षणान्तरमपि तत्रेव । तद्यथा-- 
“८उपैत्यन्यञ्ज हात्यन्यद्‌ दृष्टा द्रव्यान्तरेष्वपि | 
वाचकः सर्वलिङ्गानां द्रव्यादन्या गुणः स्मरतः dicil | 
इति । स्पष्टोऽर्थः । एवं च भिन्नजातिषु विद्यभानत्वे सति नित्या नित्याभय- 
विधत्वे सति द्रव्यभिन्नत्वं गुणत्वमिति सामान्यलत्तणम्‌ | 
यद्यपि-- “गुणा: के”? इति प्रश्ने रूपरसगन्धस्पशशव्दा इत्येवोत्तरं 
भाष्ये दत्तम्‌, तथापि-पञ्चानां भूतानां प्रसिद्धा इमे TUT इत्यत्रव 
तात्पर्यम्‌, नत्वन्येषामभावे | अत एव “आनुनासिक्यं नाम SI" 
“उदात्तादयो गुणा”? इत्यादि व्यवहारास्तत्र तत्र भाष्यकृतां संगच्छन्ते | 


अथ क्रिया 

कारकान्वयितावच्छेदकधर्मवत््वं क्रियात्वम्‌ | कारकस्य क्रिया- 
यामेवान्वयात्‌ | तदुक्तं भाष्ये-- “साधने तव्यदादयो - विधीयन्ते, साधनं 
च क्रियाया?? इति। केचित्त कालान्वयितावच्छेदकधर्मवत्त्वमेव PEST 
मिति वदन्ति | तदप्युक्तम्‌-““क्रियाभेदाय कालस्तु संख्या wae 
भेदिका? इति । अपरे तु--धातुवाच्यतावच्छेदकविलक्षणरूपवत्त्वं 
तदित्याहुः । वेलेक्षण्यमत्र फलव्यावृत्तत्वरूपम्‌ | इयं च प्रत्यक्षस्य न 
विषया किन्त्वनुमानस्य | तथा चोक्तं सुवादिसूत्रे भाष्ये---का पुन 
क्रिया ? ईहा । का पुनरीहा ? चेष्टा । का पुनश्चेष्टा ? व्यापारः। सवथा 
भवान्‌ qea शाब्दानाचष्टे न किञ्चिदर्थजातं निद्शयत्येवँ 
जातीयका क्रियेति । क्रियानामेयमत्यन्ता परिदृष्टा न शक्या पिण्डीभूता 
निद््शयितु यथा गर्भो fig ठितः | सा पुनरनुमानगम्या। कोऽसावनुमानः। 
इह सर्वेषु साधनेषु सन्निहितेष्वपि कदाचितूपचतीति व्यवहारो भवति 
कदाचिन्न पचतीति यस्मिन्सन्निहिते पचतीति व्यवहारो भवति सा 
क्रिया नाम”? | तथा चोक्तं हरिणापि 
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“विसस्य वाला इव दह्यमाना न wead fafa: सन्निपाते | 
अस्तीति तां वेदयन्ते त्रिसावाः सूक्ष्मो हि भावो ह्यनुमितेन We: ॥ १॥ 


यथा विस दह्यमाने विसान्तर्गता वाला दह्यमाना नोपलभ्यन्ते तथैव 


क्रियाऽपि न चक्षुरादिनोपलभ्यत इति भावः | तरस्तुतस्तु द्रव्यवत्संयाग- 
सन्निकर्षेण नास्याः प्रत्यत्तत्वम्‌ | संयुक्तसमवायेन तु भवत्येव | अत एवोक्तम्‌ 
“a शक्यते पिण्डीभूता निदेशयितुम?? इति | एतेना5ऽसामवयवशः प्रत्यक्षं 
भवत्येवेति सूचितम्‌ | तथा चोक्तं हरिणा 


“क्रमादसत्वतां तेषामात्मानो न समूहिनाम्‌ | 
सद्रस्तुविषयेयान्ति सम्तन्धं rr ॥१॥?? 


इति क्रमेण नश्वरस्वभावानां तेषामात्मानो न प्र्यक्तविषयाः, किन्तु 
सदट्ठस्तुविषयेद्रेव्यप्रत्यक्तकारिभिः चक्षुरादिभिः सम्बन्धं यान्ति । द्रव्य- 
सम्वद्धानासेव क्रियाणां प्रत्यक्षं, न स्वत इति तात्पर्यम्‌ । सर्वथा क्रियाया 
अप्रत्यक्षत्वे तु परोक्षे लिटू?? इति सूत्रे पराक्ष इत्यव्यावतंकमेव स्यात्‌ ॥ 


अथ सामान्यम्‌ 


भाष्ये (४।१।६३।--द्विविधं जातिलक्षणं वर्तते। एकं तावत्पारि- 
भाषिकं स्वशास्नमात्रप्रक्रियोपयोगि, द्वितीयं लौकिकम्‌ | तत्र प्रथमलच्षणंऽश- 
त्रयम्‌ | १--अआक्ृतिमहणा जातिः | आकृतिरवयवसंस्थान ग्रहण ज्ञापकं 
यस्याः सा | यथा गोस्वादिकम्‌ | २-लिङ्गानां च न सर्वभाक्‌ | 
सकदाख्यातनिग्राह्मया | लिङ्गत्रयाभाववत््वे सति, एकत्र व्यक्ताबुपदेशेन 
व्यत्तमन्तरे५पि ज्ञातुं शक्या या सेति द्वितीयं लक्षणम्‌ । यथा ब्राह्मणत्वा- 
दिकम्‌ | एकत्र ब्राह्मणत्वे ज्ञाते तत्पितरि मातरि सहोदरे भ्रातरि च तज्ज्ञातुं 
शक्यमिति | ३--गोत्रं च चरणः सह । अपलप्र्ययान्तः शाखाध्यतृ- 
वाची च जातिकार्येभाक्‌ | यथा--ओऔपगवी, कठी इत्यादि । द्वितीयः 
aaa यथा--- 
प्रादुर्माचविनाशाभ्यां सत्वस्य युगपद्गुणैः । 
असचेलिङ्गां Tat तां जातिं कवयो विदुः ॥१॥ इति 
या द्रूव्यस्योत्पत्तिविनाशाभ्यामाविर्भावतिरोभावौ प्राप्नोति, sp: 
सह द्रव्यंषूपलभ्यते, यथा निशुंणस्य द्रव्यस्य नोपलम्भस्तथा जातिरहित- 
erie: । लिङ्गत्रयाभाववती, बह्वर्था सर्वेव्यक्तिव्यापिनी या सैव 
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जाति: | यथा घटत्वपटत्वादिकम्‌। जननेन या प्राप्यते सा जांतिरितिं 
(५।३।५५) सूत्रे भाष्ये । तत्र जननेनेत्यस्य अप्रयत्नेनेत्यथेः | यद्यपि 
शुक्ादया गुणा अपि अप्रयत्नलभ्यास्तथापि तत्नातिव्याप्तिवारणाय 
प्रकर्षोपकषेराहित्यं विशेषणं देयम्‌ तथा चोक्तं भाष्ये-- 

“न चैतस्यार्थस्य प्रकर्षापकर्षो स्तः?? इति | एवं च नित्यद्रव्येष्वपि जातिः 
सिध्यतीति कैयटः | द्यक्तभेदा व्यक्तय एव जातिरिति हलन्ताच्चेति 
सूत्रे कैयटः । 

तदप्युक्तं भाष्ये--“'रूपसामान्यादवा? सिद्धम्‌ । एकोऽपामात्मा 
उद्कन्नाम, तस्य गुणभेदादन्यत्वं भवति इत्यादि | 

सा च जातिः, एका, नित्या च। तथा चोक्तं भाष्ये --“'यद्‌ ATT 
त्रीहित्वम्‌, यद्‌ यवे यवत्वं तदेकम्‌ । भिन्नेष्वभिन्नं, छिन्नेष्वछिन्नं सामा- 
aq’? इत्यादि | 

वाक्यपदीयेऽपि —sitate भिन्नेष्वर्थेषु स एवायमिति बुद्धिनिमि- 
तम्‌ ! सा च जातिः सर्वत्र वत्तते तथा च कैयटः---“अ्ाकृतिः पदार्थः?? 
इत्यस्य व्याख्यावसरे गवादयः शब्दा भिन्नद्रव्यसमवेतां जातिमभिदधति, 
Usted: शब्दा गुणसमवेतां, क्रियास्वपि जातिरस्त्येव । “गोत्वाश्वत्वे 
सामान्ये”? इति प्रतीत्या सामान्येऽपि सामान्यं uid | अभावाश्चत्वार 
इति प्रतीयाऽभावेऽपि सामान्यम्‌ । परन्तु तदनिर्वचनीयमिति सरूप- 
सूत्रे कैयटः | | 

नागेशस्तु--अभावे;भावत्वमेव जातिः, अन्नुगताकारप्रतीतिजनक- 
स्यैव जातित्वादित्याह aa सामान्यं परापरभेदेन द्विविधम्‌ | अत एव-- 
“सामान्यभूतं शब्द? इत्यस्य व्याख्यावसरे UME Summe, 
गोत्वादेः सामान्यस्योपमानं निर्दिष्टमित्युक्तं कैयटेनेति दिक्‌ ॥ 

अस्बिकाप्रसादोपाध्यायः 
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हिन्दुओं के कुछ संस्कारं 

संस्कार का ET, न्यायसिद्धान्त के अनुसार “आत्मा में अनुभव 
से उत्पन्न स्मृति को उद्बुद्ध करनेवाला? एक विलक्षण गुण होता है । 
वेदान्त, सांख्य और योगशास्त्र के अनुसार “अन्तःकरणरूप उपाधि 
से भूषित चेतन या अन्तःकरण का धर्मविशेष”? माना जाता है । मीमां- 
सक “्रीहीन प्रोक्षति?”? इत्यादि स्थल में प्रोक्षण आदि के द्वारा अचेतन 
त्रीहि आदि में भी संस्कार मानते हैं । वैद्य लोग पारद आदि धातुओं 
का, ज्योतिषी समय का, कारीगर अपने श्रौज्ञारों का, कृषक क्षेत्र आदि 
का, हम अपनी पुस्तकों का, हमारे मित्र केश, वस्त्र आदि का भी, 
संस्कार करते हैं | कहने का तात्पर्य यह है कि “उपयुक्त देश, काल, पात्र, 
विज्ञ कारीगर तथा अन्य साधनों के द्वारा प्राकृतिक किसी भी वस्तु में 
एक विलक्षण शक्ति का संचार करना या वर्तमान शक्ति को दूषित 
होने से बचाना ही संस्कार है ।?” यह संस्कार दो हिस्सों में विभक्त 
किया जा सकता है, एक प्राकृतिक और दूसरा कृत्रिम । प्राकृतिक 
संस्कारों Al प्रकृति स्वयं अपने हाथों से. समय समय पर किया करती 
है, उसके लिए हमें यहाँ कुछ करने वा सोचने की आवश्यकता नहीं 
है | दूसरे संस्कार वे हैं जिन्हें प्राकृतिक संस्कारों के साथ साथ प्रायः 
प्राणिमात्र को आवश्यकतानुसार हर एक वस्तु में करना पड़ता है | 
आपने शायद बया के घासले का देखा होगा, अत्यन्त SD ठणों का 
इधर-उधर से एकत्रित कर क्या ही विचित्र कारीगरी के साथ उसका 
निर्माण किया जाता है, इसके अन्दर कितने ही सुन्दर छोटे छोटे कमरे 
होते हैं, किसी में भोजन की चीज़ें, किसी में साफू-सुथरे उसके छोटे 
छोटे अण्डे बच्चे होते हैं, किसी में उसकी प्राणवल्लभा सायं और प्रातः 
आनन्द में मस्त बैठी बंशी की धुनि में राग अलापती हुई हम लोगों के 
मन को हरण करती है । उसकी बाहरी सजावट भी देखते ही बनतो 
है । मेरी समभ में काई कितना ही बड़ा कारीगर कयां न हा, पर उन 


सुखे घास के पत्तों से इतना सुन्दर और ठीक उसी ढंग का घोॉसला 
F. Tb 
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नहीं तैयार कर सकता है । उनके पास विशेष rerapep भी नहीं होते, 
न तो इस कला की शिक्षा के लिए काई स्कूल या कालेज ही खुला है, 
पर तो भी वे अपनी कारीगरी से हमें मुग्ध किये देते हैं । अस्तु, जा कुछ 
भी हा पर मानना ही पड़ेगा कि उपयुक्त TUT को यथासमय संस्कृत 
करके aar निर्माण की पद्धति उन्हें अपने माता-पिता या eunt 
से सीखनी पड़ी होगी, अथवा उनके माता-पिता का ही कुछ विलक्षण 
संस्कार होगा, जिससे गर्भे ही में यह कला उन्हें प्राप्त St जाती होगी | 
इसी तरह मनुष्यां का भी आवश्यकतानुसार समय ससय पर सभी 
वस्तुओं का संस्कार करना पड़ता है, प्रचण्ड मातंगड की लहलहाती हुई 
ज्वाला से चिरसंतप्त वसुधा को बड़ी उदारता, गम्भीरता, आश्वासन 
SI उत्साहपूणे मधुरालाप के साथ जीवन प्रदान करने के अनन्तर 
दिगङ्गनाओं से गीयमान यशोधवलित विग्रह धारण करने के उपरान्त आप 
ही की कीति से शुभ्र सरोजमुक्तावली के साथ काश चमर AT भ्हालती 
हई भ्रनङ्ग के रङ्ग का भङ्ग करने की आभिलाषावाली उज्ज्वल चाँदनी 
€ सुशोभित विचित्र चित्रित वितान के अधोभाग में लोकोत्तर कारी- 
गरी के साथ gd हुए रङ्ग-बिरङ्ग गलीचों से--सुसञ्जित नन्दनवन के 
afar को भो लज्जित करनेवाले रंगमंच के ऊपर पजेन्यदेव का अभि- 
नन्दन करने को उत्कण्ठा से शरद्‌ के आ जाने के बाद एक दूसरा ही 
युग उपस्थित हो जाता है, सौरभ से लदा हुआ वायु इतना मन्थर हो 
जाता है कि मानों यौवन के सभी उमङ्गो को हाहाकार मचानेवाली 
बड़ी बड़ी नदियों की di धारा में बहा डालता हो । पतों का, नदियों 
का, सरोवरों में खिले हुए कमलों के साथ कल्लोल करती हुई मछलियों 
का, पुष्प ओर पत्तो' के शुच्छों से आप ही को उपहार करने के लिए 
उत्कण्ठित gai का, सौजन्य तो सराहते ही बनता है। निर्मल नभ में 
खिले हुए तारों और चन्द्रमा के साथ मुसकुराती हुई रात्रि के सौन्दर्य 
का तो कहना ही क्या है, मानों इस अगाध पयोधि में मग्न हो जाने 
के भय से ही वीणा के साथ बड़े बड़े कवियों की भारती ने खिले हुए 
कमलों तथा तैराक राजहंसा का आश्रय ले wat हे।। रात्रि के 
विलास में टूटे gu हारों की, aati के ऊपर बिखरी हुई सुक्ताओं का 
प्रातःकाल dea हुए सूर्य भी मानों इसी पाप से कुछ मलिन हो रहे हें | 
इस नवीन युग और शुभ अवसर में बड़ी प्रसन्नता, उत्साह अर परिश्रम 
ra 


/ 
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के साथ कृपकगण कृषी का हल करते हैं, काई खाद से खेतां का सबल 
बनाता है, Als सींचता है, कोई गतवर्ष के यत्न से WA हुए बीजों का 
परिष्कृत करता है, कोई गेहूँ के लिए उपयुक्त खेतों में गेहूँ, ता चने के 
खेत में चना वोता है । कुछ लोग पौधों के उग जाने के उपरान्त “Har 
निरावहिं चतुर किसाना?? इस तुलसीदासजी के मन्त्र का स्मरण 
करते हुए उनकी शक्ति में हास तथा कुसंस्कारों को पैदा करनेवाले 
अन्य Ti को अलग किये देते हैं । कोई उनकी रक्षा के लिए आलवाल 
तेयार करता है, तो दूसरे विना विन्न-वाधाओं के waa का सफल करने 
के उद्देश्य से देशाचार ओर कुलाचार के अनुसार क्षेत्रपाल, ग्रामपाल 
आदि देवताओं की आराधना में दत्तचित्त हो रहे हैं ! इस प्रकार अच्छे 
कृषक अनवरत उद्योग और उपायों के द्वारा, एक छोटे से गेहूँ के बीज से 
संस्कत उससे अधिक या उसके समान wise बलिष्ठ देश और 
समाज के लिए प्राणों तक को पण कर देनेवाले सैकड़ों वीजों को 
तेयार करके अपने को कृतकृत्य समभते हुँ; पर बेचारे gaa कृषक, 
जिनके खेत अच्छे नहीं तैयार किये गये, या कची अवस्था में देखादेखी 
जोते. गये थे, अथवा जिनके वीज कच्चे, घुने, या दुर्बल थे, उनकी 
आशालता पौधों को देखते ही सुरभाने लग जाती थी, पहले ता कितने 
उगते ही नहीं, जा उगे वे ऐसे gaa थे कि थोड़ी सी भी विपत्ति आ 
जाने पर डेरा कूच करनेवाले थे । इससे भी जो बचे उनकी वह छोटी 
सी मूत्तिं दो चार हलके दानों का सर पर रख कर भार से डगमगाती 
हुई कृषक महोदय के सम्मुख अपना फरमान पेश कर देती थी । पर 
अब सहाशयजी कर ही क्या सकते थे “समय चूकि पुनि का 
पछिताने v 
प्रानव-संस्कार--बस ठीक यही दशा हमारी भी है, यदि हम 
उचित उपायों के द्वारा ठीक समय पर शारीर, मन, या आत्मा का 
संस्कार न करें ता “आप गये अरु आनहिं घालहिं'? के हिसाब से स्वयं 
dr निवेल, रुग्ण, बुद्धिविभवहीन होहींगे, परन्तु अपनी मूखेता, 
निवेलता और भीरुता के wR से भावी समाज की बुनियाद को भी 
जीणे-शीण छोड़ sm | 
QF; 
आयसंस्कारो की महत्ता--यों ता सारे देश की समस्त सभ्य 
जातियाँ अपने देश के नियमों के अनुसार उचित समय पर अपने तथा 
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अपनी सन्तानों के संस्कारों को करती ही हैं, पर हमें इस बात का 
बड़ा ही गर्व है कि आज तक भी मानव-संस्कार-पद्धति में हमसे आगे 
ता क्या उस सीमा तक भी कोई नहीं पहुँच सका । हमने ब्रह्मचये- 
आदि संस्कारों के बल पर भीष्म, TANIA, राम, कृष्ण, अजुन, भीम 
आदि अनन्त वीरों को पैदा किया है । जिनके सामने बड़ी बड़ी निशाचर- 
चमू क्षणमात्र में सदा के लिए धरा की गोद भें विलीन हो जाती थी | 
इन्हीं संस्कारों के महत्त्व से हमने उन आ्रात्मतत्त्वों का अन्वेषण किया 
है, जा आज के दिन सभ्यता, विज्ञता श्रौर शिक्षाओं के ऊँचे से ऊँचे 
शिखर पर पहुँचे हुए धुरन्धर विज्ञानवेत्ताओं के दिमाग में चक्कर aT 
कर देते हैं ओर उन्हें मानना पड़ता है कि हम अभी वहाँ तक नहीं 
पहुँच सकते | 
प्रयमाश्रम--इम चाहे सम्राट्‌ क॑ कुमार हों या गरीबों के बेटे हों; 
आठवाँ वर्ष उपस्थित होते ही जङ्गलो में, फूस के भोंपड़ों सें, शक्ति और 
सामर्थ्यं के पर्याप्त रहते हुए भी वृक्षों के पत्तों से उदर की पूर्ति करते 
हुए, देश श्रार समाज के हित की चिन्ता में समाधियों में चूर उन 
गुरुं, और महर्षियां के आश्रमों में बाध्य होकर जाते थे। हम वहाँ 
वेदों का अध्ययन करते थे । हम वहाँ धनुर्वेद के अभ्यासा से सिपाह 
बनाये जाते थे, वहाँ हमें राजनीति, समाजनीति और धर्स-नीति में विज्ञ 
बनना पड़ता था । वहाँ हमारी नसों में धृति, चमा, दम, अस्तेय, शौच, 
इन्द्रिय-निम्रह, धी, विद्या, सत्य और अक्रोध के उपदेश कूट कूट कर 
भर दिये जाते थे । इसके साथ ही साथ “आततायिनमायान्तं 
हन्यादेबाविचारयन्‌?? का भी पाठ पढ़ाया जाता था। समय के हम 
इतने पक्के बन जाते थे कि टिक टिक करनेवाली घड़ियों के न रहने पर 
भी पल और विपल के न जाने कितनी सीढ़ियाँ आगे के समय के अन्तर 
का भी विचार करते थे। इतना ही नहीं, आश्रम के लिए Arar 
माँगनी पड़ती थी । जङ्गलो से aagi के गटठे सिर पर लादने 
पड़ते थे । गौवे चरानी पड़ती At) सायं और प्रातःकाल कुश- 
समिध SX कमण्डलुआओ से अलक्त कतार की कतार बनी हुई मन 
को हरण करनेवाली वेदियों के ऊपर गोमय, शमी और पवित्र 
पलाश की लकड़ियॉ में लहलहाती हुई असि की seta ज्वाला a 
पुनीत भाव से, इन्द्र की अमरावती तक, विष्णु के agus तक, 
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हिन्दुओं के कुछ संस्कार LEE 

a शिव के कैलाश तक गूजनेवाले, जगत्‌ का चकित करनेवाले, 
get के भी हृदय में प्राण संचार करनेवाले, सोये हुए लोगों को 
भी जगानेवाले ओर भीरुओं के हृदय से भीरुता को धोकर बहा 
देनेवाले 

अग्नये समिधमाहापै qud जातवेदसे 

यथा त्वमग्ने समिधा समिध्यसे एवमहमायुषा 

मेधया ब्रह्मवचेसा प्रजया पशुभित्रह्मवचेसेन समिन्धे | 

जीवपुत्रो ससाचार्यो मेधाव्यहमसान्यनिराकरिष्णु- 

येशस्त्री तेजस्वी ब्रह्मवचेस्यन्नादो भूयासम्‌ , स्वाहा ॥१॥ 

तनूपा अ्रग्नेऽसि तन्वं सं पादि 

आयुदा अग्नेऽस्यायुमं देहि 

वचोदा अग्नेऽसि वर्चो मे देहि 

अग्ने यन्मे तन्वा ऊनं तन्मा आप्रण ॥२॥ 

मेधां मे देवः सविता आदधातु 

मेधां मे देवी सरस्वती आदधातु 

मेधामश्विनौ देवावाधत्तां पुष्करस्रजौ III 
इत्यादि मन्त्रों को एक साथ ओर एक स्वर में पढ़ कर परम 
पवित्र गव्य की आहुति देते हुए प्राथना करते थे--“ भगवन लहलद्दाती 
हई, WI के अन्धकार को दूर करनेवाली "rr वहत्‌ ज्योति 
में बड़ी उत्कट भावना से हमने समिध का उपहार किया हे । जिस 
प्रकार आप समिध से देदीप्यमान हो रहे हॉ उसी तरह, आयु, धारणा- 
शक्ति, उज्ज्वल ज्योति, प्रजा, पशु ओर ब्रह्मञ्योति से सुभे भी दीप्त कर 
दा, हमारे. आचारय जीवितपुत्र हों, इम मेधावी, दूसरों का अपमान 
या कष्ट न पहुँचाते हुए भी, यशस्वी, तेजस्वी, ब्रहवचेसी और सारी 
उत्तम संपत्तियों के भोक्ता बनें ॥१॥ अये भगवन्‌ वेद और विज्ञान 
Gat कर कहते हैं, आप ही प्राणिमात्र की रक्षा करते हो, अतः मेरी 
भी रक्षा करो । आप ही आयु और आज को देते हो, अतः मुझे भो 
दीर्घायु और ओजस्वी बना दा । मैं नहीं समझता कि मेरी शरीर और 
आत्मा में किस शक्ति का हास हो रहा है, पर आप अन्तर्यामी हो 
इसलिए जिस शक्ति का हास हो रहा हा, या जिस शक्ति का आविः 
भाव ही न हुआ हा उसे Yes आर जागृत कर दा ॥२॥ संसार 
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Al जगानेवाले भगवान्‌ सवितृदेव हमारी धारणा-शक्ति को जगा दे | 
` भगवती शारदा हमें सुबुद्धि दे । कमला की माला से अलंकृत भगवान्‌ b 
अख्विनीकुमार हमें विचार-शक्ति का प्रदान करें | 
इस प्रकार १२--२४--३६ या ४८ qd के आश्रमवास से, 
डिप्लोमा नहीं, डिग्रो, गाउन या साटिफिकेट नहीं, उस शक्ति, उस 
आज, उस महिमा, उस तपाबल, AAT, च्षात्रबल ओर उस गाण्डीव 
या जगत्‌विध्वंसिनी गदा को लेकर निकलते थे जिससे gå की भी 
प्रतिमा हमारे सामने मन्द हो जाती थी p बड़ी बड़ी साम्राज्य-शक्तियाँ 
भी हमारे पैरों पड़ती थीं । तत्र शत्रु भो हृदय से हमारा अभिनन्दन 
करते थे । तब हम-- 
एतद्देशप्रसूतत्य स काशादमजन्मनः | 
स्वं स्वं चरित्रं शिक्षेरन्‌ प्रथिव्यां सर्वमानवाः di 
के अनुसार जगत्‌ के गुरु बनते थे। और अपने बनाये हुए न्याय- | 
सूत्रों में जगत्‌ को नाथते थे। हम स्वतन्त्र थे, हमारी आत्मा, बुद्धि, | 
अन्तःकरण, बल-पौरुष और चरित्र--सभी उज्ज्वल, संस्कृत और स्वतन्त्र 
बनाये जाते थे । विज्ञान और विवेक का सूर्य हममें सकल कला से उदय 
प्राप्त कराता था | कुम्भी धान्य होते हुए भी अलोलुप बनते थे। हमें अपनी 
आत्मा पर विश्वास होता था, अतः समाज भी हमारा विश्वास | 
करता था | हम वीर थे, दीर्घायु थे, यमराज की भी परवाह नहीं करते 
थे। हम कामो और लम्पटों की शिक्षा न ग्रहण कर गृहस्थ बननेपप | 
भी! ब्रह्मचर्य के रक्षण का पूर्ण ध्यान रखते थे | - 
स्त्रियां के संस्कार--हमारे यहाँ स्त्रियां के भी संस्कार होते थे, ; 
ये भी बत्रह्मचारियों के समान गुरु-ग्रह में वेदों तथा अन्य उपयुक्त शास्त्रों 
की शिक्षायें प्राप्त करती थीं। जैसा कि स्मृतिकारों ने कहा है--हारीत-- 
“Prat स्त्रियों ब्रह्मवादिन्यः सद्योवध्वाश्व | तत्र त्रह्मवादिनीनामुपनयन- 
मग्नीन्धनं वेदाध्ययनं स्वगृहे च faaradf । सद्यो वधूनाअ्वोपस्थिते 
विवाहे कथच्िदुपनयनमात्रं कृत्वा विवाहः कार्य: 17? इति 
यमोऽपि 
पुराकल्पे तु नारीणां मौञजीबन्धनमि ष्यते | 
अध्यापन भव वेदानां सावित्रीवचन तथा Il 
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हिन्दुओं के Ha संस्कार ६०१ 
पिता पिठृव्यों आता वा नैनामध्यापयेत्पर: | 
स्वगृहे चैव कन्यायाः भैक्षचर्या विधीयते ॥। 
वजयेदजिनं चीरं जटाधारणमेव वा il 
गोसिल ने भी Raat को यज्ञोपवीतिनी बतलाया है-- 
myat यज्ञोपवीतिनोमभ्युदानयन्‌ जपेत्‌ सोमो ददद्गन्धर्वायेति | 


उपनिषदों में भी जनक की सभा में गार्गी की मध्यस्थता में ऋषियों 
के शास्त्रार्थ की चर्चा आती हे । ऋग्वेद में कितने ही सूक्तों की द्रष्ट 
feat भी सिलती हैं। ऋषियों के समान वेद भगवान्‌ का आविभाव 
इनमें सी हुआ हे । उत्तररामचरित में भवभूति ने भी आज्रेयी के 
वेदान्ताध्ययन की चर्चा की 


“अस्मिन्नगस्त्यप्रमुखा: प्रदेशे भूयांस उद्गीथविदो वसन्ति 
तेभ्योऽधिगन्तु' निगमान्तविद्यां वशिषष्ठपाश्वादिह पयटामि ॥?? 


कालिदास ने भी इन्दुमती के स्वयत्रर में उपस्थित समस्त राजवशां 
का सुनन्दा के सुख से वर्णन कराते हुए स्त्री-शिक्ता का पूर्ण परिचय 
दिया है | 


अभिज्ञानशाकुन्तल में भी शकुन्तला के आश्रमपरिचर्या आदि 
का वर्णन बड़े ही उत्तम ढंग से किया गया है । इस प्रकार वेदों ओर 
पुराणों में सैकड़ों उदाहरण मिलते हैं जिनसे स्पष्ट प्रतीत होता है कि 
स्त्रियाँ भी गुरुओं के आश्रम में रह कर, पूर्ण शिक्षिता, आत्मावलम्बिनी, 
ब्रह्मचारिणी होकर गाईस्थ्य-पद्धति आदि अनेक कलाओं में निपुण हो 
जाती थीं । रूप भ्रौर लावण्य की तो वे ( ब्रह्मचये की रक्षा से) मानों 
निधि बन जाती थीं । इनका चरित्र परम उज्ज्वल हाता था, जिसका वर्णन 
करना केवल वाल्मीकि को ही आया है। यही कारण था कि एक 
असहाय, वनवास से क्षीण, निरुत्साह, Aam से fafaa-at, भारतीय 
अबला के कीति-पटल पर रावण की अगणित अक्षोौहिणयी एक भी 
काला दाग न लगा सकी | क्या किसी समाज की कोई भी ललना भग- 
वती सीतादेवी की समता करने का साहस कर सकती है ? 


विवाह---अभ्रनन्तर गुरुदेव और अग्निदेव की चिर परिचर्या से wur 
वृत्त होकर जिन माता-पिता ने वोरसू (बीर सन्तानवाले) बनने की प्रबल 





E ६०२ राजनारायण शम्मी 
उत्कण्ठा से न जाने कितने कष्ट ओर यातनाये सईकर समय समये परे 
मधुर स्तन्य का पान अनायास मातृभाषा के उपदेश आदि अनेक संस्कारों 
से हमें गुरुकुल का अधिकारी बनाया था, जो कि हमें एक क्षण भी आँखों 
की ओट नहीं रखना चाहते थे, जो हमारी माँग पूरी किये विना कभी 
भो सन्तुष्ट नहीं होते थे, जो कि अपने देश और समाज के साथ बड़ी 
बड़ी आशायें लगाये हमासी प्रतीक्षा कर रहे थे उनके चरणां सें जा 
उपस्थित होते थे, और जा आश्रमपरिचर्या की परिपाटी हमें प्राप्त थी 
ठीक उसी रूप में “'मातृदेबो भव, पितृदेवो भव, आचार्यदेवो भव, 
अतिथिदेवो भव” इत्यादि के अनुसार उनक्षी समुचित शुश्रषा करते 
हुए उनकी आज्ञा और अनुमति से वंश की परम्परा ओर समाज को 
सुदृढ़ और सुसंघटित रूप में आगे बढ़ाने तथा अपने ओर पितरों के 
उद्धार के लिए विवाहित होना पड़ता था | 
विवाह मानव जीवन में एक बड़े महत्त्व का संस्कार है, क्योंकि 
भावी समाज का उत्थान और पतन दोनों ही इसी के ऊपर निर्भर हैं | 
संसार की सभी जातियाँ इसके विषय में बड़ी सावधानी रखती हैं । 
उन्हें विवेक और विचार के साथ इसके नियमों का पालन बाध्य होकर 
करना पड़ता di | 
वेद, सुत्र और स्पृतियों का प्रामाण्य--यह बात प्रायः निर्विवाद है... 
कि जिस समय दूसरी जातियाँ सभ्यता का स्वप्न देख रही थीं 
उससे भी बहुत पहले के हम सभ्य हैं, इसके जीते जागते दृष्टान्त 
हमारे वेद हैं । 'इनके विषय में बड़े बड़े ऐतिहासिक तस्ववेत्ताओं ने 
सिर टकराया पर वास्तविक अन्त न मिला । किसी का कहना है 
कि वे ४ aza वर्षों के पूर्व के हैं, ता किसी का मत है कि 
वे ८ हज़ार वर्षा' के भी पूर्व के हें । कुछ लोग इन्हें अनादि सिद्ध करते 
हैं, ते दूसरे इन्हें ईश्वरीय ज्ञान बतलाते हुए अपौरुषेय भी मानते हैं | 
मेरी राय में चाहे ये लेख के रूप में भले ही न रहे हों पर दुनिया की | 
सभी पुस्तकों से पुराने हैं इनके एक एक Grub में विज्ञान कूट कूट | 
कर भर गया है | इनकी एक भी बात ऐसी नहीं. है जिसकी असत्यता | 
सिद्ध करने के लिए कोई एक भो प्रमाण उपस्थित कर सके, क्योंकि | 
किसी भी बात की असत्यता तब सिद्ध हो सकती है, जब उस बात B 
का बाधक उपस्थित किया जाय । वेदों की बातों में बाधक उपस्थित करना 1 
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मनुष्य की बुद्धि से बाहर की बात है । उदाहरण के लिए “ अभिहोत्र 
से स्वर्गप्राप्ति हाती है”? इसका बाधक तभी हो सकता है जब अभिददोत्र 
करनेवाला मृत्यु के अनन्तर लौट कर आवे श्रौर सिद्ध करके दिखला 
दे कि उसे स्वर्ग नहीं मिला ! पर यह असंभव हे। मेरा तो विश्वास 
इतना मज़बूत है कि संसार के सभी विज्ञान वेदों में भरे पड़े हैं। ये 
हमारे लिए कामधेनु हैं । ये ही संसार के पथ-प्रदशेक हैं, इनसे अधिक 
मनुष्य कभी साच नहीं सकता है | भगवान्‌ शंकराचार्य ने भी “शास्त्र- 
योनित्वात्‌’? इस सूत्र की व्याख्या करते gu लिखा है “महत ऋग्वेदादेः 
शाखस्यानेकविद्यास्थानीयद्ट' हितस्य प्रदीपवत्सर्वार्थावद्योतिनः - सर्वज्ञ- 
कल्पस्य इत्यादि’? अनेक विद्याओं के स्थानभूत, प्रदीप के समान समस्त 
पदार्थी को बतलानेवाले, सर्वज्ञ के समान वेद हैं | इनका बनाना सर्वज्ञ 
के अतिरिक्त किसी को संभव है ही नहीं | तात्पर्य यह है कि कई सहस्र 
वे पूर्व जब महर्षियों के हृदय में वेदों का आविर्भाव हो रहा था उसी 
समय gab के समान संस्कारों के सत्र-नियम रूप से आविभूत हुए हैं । 
इन सूत्रों की एक एक मात्राओं में बड़े बड़े विज्ञान भरे पड़े हे, जिनका 
समभना भी आजकल के मनुष्यों को कठिन हो tet है। इतिहास की 
दृष्टि से देखने से मालूम पड़ता हे कि इनके विषय में कितने ही नियम 
पहले ज़ोरों से चालू थे, बाद समाज की दुर्वेलता देखकर या अन्य 
किसी कारण से उनके विषय में स्वतन्त्रता दे दी गई । कुछ दिनों के बाद 
उनका नाम-निशान न रहा, बल्कि उनके पालन करनेवाले अधार्मिक 
समभे जाने लगे | कुछ नियम समाज को सुधारने के लिए नये भी बनाये 
गये, पर वास्तविक जो हित की बातें थीं वह किसी न किसी रूप में ज्यों की 
यों आज तक हमारे समाज और पोथियों में प्रचलित हें । उदाहरण के 
लिए एक मधुपर्कःव्यवस्था को ले लें--जो GAT पुराने हैं उनमें या 
ब्राह्मण-प्रन्थों में गवालम्वन के ऊपर पूर्ण ज़ोर दिया गया है। बाद के 
सूत्रों में यह पद्धति इच्छा के ऊपर छोड़ दी गई | आजकल की दृष्टि से 
इसकी चर्चा में भी महापाप समभी जाती है। इसी प्रकार दीर्घ 
काल का ब्रह्मचय, अश्वमेध, feat को वेदाध्ययन, ससुद्र-यात्रा 
आदि भी अब हमारे लिए नहीं रहे । इसका मतलब यह है कि जब 
तक हम पराधीन न थे, आत्मा हमारी तपोबल से संस्कृत ओर स्वतन्त्र 
थी, उस पर इम विश्वास रखते थे । किसी भो वस्तु का अस्तित्व भएर 
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६०४ | राजनारायण शम्मी 


नास्तित्व पर अपनी बुद्धि को टकराये बिना मानने को तैयार न थे, 
उस हालत में हम चाहे श्रतियो के आधार पर या अपनी आत्मा के 
बल पर जा कुछ भी करना चाहते थे कर बैठते थे। वह समाज के 
लिए हित ही होता था EDD समाज शिरसा उसका सम्मान करता था | 
अब इम में तपोबल नहीं रहा, ब्रह्मचय को एक बड़े महत्त्व को चीज़ 
समभ कर ४८ वषे तक उसकी सेवा करते थे। आज नाटक के पात्रों 
के समान सभी करामात घण्टे भर में दिखा देते हैं। अतः हमारी 
आत्मा दुबेल होती है । हमें स्वयं उस पर विश्वास नहीं ते दूसरों का 
कैसे हो सकता है ? यही कारण है कि अब हमें पुरानी पोथियाँ के 
आधार पर ही चलना पड़ता हे । यदि हम स्वतन्त्र कुछ विचार प्रकट 
करना चाहते हैं ते धर्म-शाख्रों के स्तम्भ विद्वान, नास्तिक ओर वेद- 
निन्द्क कह कर हमारी अवहेलना करते हैं। WAT भगवान्‌ ने तो 
साफ कहा है ““यस्तर्केणानुसंधत्ते स धर्म” वेद dq जो ager बिना तके 
के किसी पर विश्वास कर लेता है वह धर्म के स्वरूप को कभी नहीं 
समभ सकता | भगवान्‌ वेदव्यास के बाद हमारे समाज में ऐतिहासिक 
ष्टि का उच्छेद-सा हो गया है। इसी कारण से हमें इन कठिनाइयों 
का सामना करना पड़ता है । हम यह नहीं समक्तते कि किस समय 
किस बात का प्रचार था, परिवर्तन किस कारण से हुआ atl जो 
मिल गया उसी का हम हर हालत में उपयोग करना चाहते हैं । परन्तु 
यह सोचना चाहिए कि एक ही ओषधि से समम व्याधियाँ कैसे नष्ट 
हो सकती हैं । बहुत feat से हमें यह नशा-सा हो गया है कि, अनेक 


मतवाले हाथियों का एक डब्बे में बन्द कर a | सभी विरोधी वचनों . 
की मनमानी एकवाक्यता कर डाल, हम इसके विरोधी नहीं हैं। पर 
इनके साथ देश-काल की भी व्यवस्था करना चाहते हैं, 
में किया भी है। प्रायः आचार्यो' का सिद्धान्त 


आचार्यो ने बहुत स्थानां 


जेसा हमारे 


है कि लुल्यबलवाले प्रमाणों के विरोध में दोनॉं ही बातें मानने योग्य 
होती हैं । स्मृतियों के साथ श्रुति के विरोध में श्रुति प्रबल है, उस स्थल 
में स्मृति अप्रमाण हा जाती है। सूत्र-अन्थ श्रतियों की अपेक्षा तो अवश्य 


ही दुबल हैं । पर इतिहास की दृष्टि d स्मृतियों के मूल होने के कारण 


प्रचलित स्सृतियों की अपेक्षा इनका प्रामाण्य अत्यधिक हाना चाहिए | 
प्रायः लोग ऐसा मानते भी हैं। मेरी राय में श्रुति से किसी प्रकार 
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हिन्दुओं के कुछ संस्कार ६०५ 
भी जो अथे उपस्थित होता है, उसका वाध इधर-उधर के ngg से 
कभी भी नहीं हा सकता, क्योंकि वे उसकी मूलभूत हैं। इस अंश 
में मीमांसका का सत हमें नहीं पसन्द आता । वे केवल विधिवाक्य 
को ही प्रमाण मानते हैं । अन्य समस्त मन्त्र और उपनिषद्-भाग को 
अर्थवाद मानकर स्वार्थ में प्रमाणशून्य मानते हैं, यहीं तक नहीं, उनका 
मत है कि समस्त रामायण, महाभारत और पुराण आदि अर्थवाद हैं, 
केवल राम के समान वर्त्ताव और रावण के समान व्यवहार न करने 
ही में लाक्षणिक है। वास्तव में राम, रावण, युधिष्ठिर आदि हुए 
ही adi | अस्तु यह कहना उन्हीं को शोभा देता है । इम तो ऐसे कहने- 
वालों को आदर की दृष्टि से नहीं देख सकते । ऐसे मतों का खण्डन 
वेदान्त, न्याय आदि शास्त्र में बड़े ही अच्छे ढँग से किया गया है | अस्तु, 
इसे हम यहीं समाप्त करते हैं । इतना अवशय ध्यान में रखना चाहिए कि 
श्रुति का स्मृति से किसी प्रकार से भी वाध नहीं हा सकता । स्मृतियो में 
विरोध होने पर देश-काल के अनुसार दोनों ही प्रमाण हो सकते हैं| 
सूत्रों के साथ स्मृतियों के विरोध होने पर सूत्रों पर मेरी विशेष आस्था 
है । यदि ये भी स्मृतियां ही की कोटि में रखे जायं तो भो सूत्रों क ng- 
सार समाज का यदि हित हो सकता है ता अवश्य आजकल उन्हीं का 
प्रचार में लाना आवश्यक हे | | 

विवाह का अधिकार--पहले यह बात लिखी जा चुकी हे कि 
गुरुकुल से (कम से कम १२ वषे के ब्रह्मचर्य से ) समादृत्त होकर यानी 
(२० वर्ष की अवस्था में ) वल, विद्या, ब्रह्मचर्य, तपोबल, नीतिबल 
आदि में परिपूर्ण होकर जब गृहस्थाश्रम में मनुष्य प्रविष्ट हाता था तभी 


` उसे विवाह का अधिकार प्राप्त हाता था | feat भी गुरुग्रह में यथा- 


समय तक उपयुक्त शिक्षाओं के साथ साथ गाहेस्थ्य पद्धति में निपुण 
होती थीं, रूप और लावण्य की निधि बन जाती थीं; ऐसी अवस्था में 
राम और जानकी, अजुन और द्रौपदी, कृष्ण और रुक्मिणी, नल और 
दमयन्ती के स्वयंवर होते थे । पुराणों में प्रायः जहाँ विवाह की चर्चा 
मिलती है, वहाँ स्वयंवर ही बतलाया गया है । यानी पुरुष और at 
की अवस्था परिपक्क हो जाने पर ही विवाह होता था । ऐसी अवस्था 
में आप सोच सकते हैं कि उस युग में विधवायें या वन्ध्याये कहाँ रह 
सकती थीं | शिशुओ' की मृत्यु और प्रृण-हत्या Fit होगी | इसी 
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चित्र को अन्तःकरण में रखकर वाल्मीकि ने रामायण में राम- 
राज्य का दिग्दर्शन कराते हुए लिखा है-- 
६६नायेश्वाविधवा नित्यं भविष्यन्ति पतिव्रताः | 
न पुत्रमरणं केचिदूद्रत्त्यन्ति पुरुषाः क्वचित्‌ ।। 
उस अवस्था में बुरे ग्रह भी उच्च स्थान के हो जाते थे, बुरा लग्न 
भो हमारे लिए अच्छा हो जाता था | इसी अभिप्राय से जेमिनि ने 
लिखा है-- 
स्नात्वा मातापितरौ परिचरेत्‌ तदधीनः स्यात्‌ | 
ताभ्यामलुज्ञातो जायां विन्देत्‌ अनास्तिकास्‌ । 
स्नातक होने के अनन्तर माता-पिता की परिचयां करते हुए उनको 
अधीनता में sxe उनकी अनुमति से पाणिम्रहण करना । भारद्वाज 
ने विवाह के उद्देश्य और अधिकार में at लिखा हे-- 
चत्वारि विवाहकारशानि, faa रूपं प्रज्ञा बान्धवसिति, तानि 
चेत्सर्वाणि न शक्नुयात्‌, वित्तमुदस्येत्ततो रूपम्‌, प्रज्ञायां च तु Tema च 
विवदन्ते, बान्धवसुदस्येदित्येके आहः, "nep हि कः संवासः | 
अथैतदपरं न खल्वियमन्येभ्योऽथेभ्य ऊह्यते, प्रजनार्थो ह्यस्यां 
प्रधानः। स Ase संलक्षणाम स्यात्सतामावहेत्‌, प्रशस्ता जायेरन्निति | 
यस्यां मनोऽनुरमते चल्नुश्च॒ प्रतिपद्यते । 
तां विद्यात्पुण्यलच्मीकां कि ज्ञातेन करिष्यति ।। 
विवाह के चार कारण होते हैं, धन, रूप, विद्या, आर कुल । 
यदि ये सभी न मिल सकें ते धन का छोड़ना, वाद रूप को | विद्या 
और कुल के विषय में आचार्यो का मत-भेद है। अर्थात्‌ कुछ लोग 
विवाह का मुख्य कारण विद्या और दूसरे लोग कुल को मानते हैं । पर 
सिद्धान्त ता यह है कि कुल अच्छा न भी मिले पर विद्वान्‌ वर मिल जाय 
तो विवाह हो सकता है । अप्रज्ञ ( विद्याहीन ) के साथ स्त्रियां का संवास 
( आनन्द के साथ स्थिति ) कैसे हा सकता है ? दूसरी बात यह भी है, 
कि स्त्री अन्य प्रयोजन के लिए नहीं संग्रहीत की जाती | (अन्य प्रयाजन 
दूसरे उपायों से भी सिद्ध दो सकते हैं,) सन्तान ही इसका मुख्य फल है 


अतः जा पुरुष सन्तानोत्पत्ति के समर्थ हो वही eT का पाणिग्रहण ' 


कर सकता है ( न कि बालक या वृद्ध) जिसमें प्रशस्त ओजस्वी सन्तान 
उत्पन्न हो । इस प्रकार पुरुष की योग्यत। का परिचय देते हुए at की 


र 
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विवाह-योग्यता के विषय में लिखा है, “जिसको देखते ही पुरुष का 
मन अानन्द में आप्रावित हाने लग जाय, आँखें विवश हो जाय, उसी का 
पुण्य लक्ष्मी का आगार समभना चाहिए; दूसरी परीक्षायें सवेदा 
निष्फल हैं ।? इन बातों का समर्थन आपस्तम्ब ओर मनु ने भी किया 
है । विवाह के प्रकरण में आये हुए वेद-मन्त्र भी इस वात को पुष्ट 
करते हैं | | 

“भप्रधारचक्षुरपतिन्ध्येधि शिवा पशुभ्यः सुमनाः प्रजायै ॥ 
ज्लुरपविर्जारेभ्यो जीवसूः वीरसूः स्योना मह्य त्वा दुर्गाहेपत्याय देवाः | 


नेत्रो से आनन्द बरसाती हुई पति के प्रतिकूल न चलनेवाली, पशुओं 
ओर प्रजाओं के लिए कल्याणमयी, जारों के लिए छुरे या वज के समान 
आचरण करनेवाली, आयुष्मान्‌ और वीर सन्ताना की उत्पन्न करनेवाली 
तथा कीर्तिपटल को फैलाती हुई जो तुम हो उसे ग्रहस्वामिनी बनाने 
के लिए देवताओं ने मुझे दिया हे | 

कालिदास ने भी रघुकुल का वर्णन करते हुए रघुवंश के प्रथम सगे 
में लिखा है “सन्तत्यै गृहमेधिनां’? अचक्षुण्ण शूरवीर परम्परा का ही 
चलाने के लिए रघुवंशी लोग विवाह करते थे | 

इससे स्पष्ट हो गया कि हमारे पूर्व-पुरुषों का, विवाह के विषय में 
असली ध्येय अपने से भी अधिक आजस्वी, प्रतापी, शूर-चीर सन्तानो 
को उत्पन्न करना ही था | 


अब हम शास्त्रों के अनुसार विवाह की परिभाषा इस प्रकार से कर 
सकते हैं--“उत्तम सन्तान के उद्देश्य से उचित समय पर कुछ आवश्यक 
विधि और नियमा के साथ खरी भ्रौर पुरुष के सम्वन्ध-विशेष का विवाह 
कहते हैं ।?? 

सवणे या असवर्ण विवाह--वेदां में विराट्‌ पुरुष का वर्णन 
करते हुए -- 


“ब्राह्मणो ऽस्य सुखमासीद्बाहुराजन्यः कृतः 
ऊरू तदस्य यद्वैश्यः पद्भ्यां शूद्रो अजायत?” 


क्रम से ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वैश्य और शूद्र को सुख, बाहु, WD 
और पैर बतलाया गया है । इससे सिद्ध है कि मानव-समाज वैदिककाल 
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या सृष्टि के प्रारम्भ से, ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वेश्य और शूद्र इन चार 
विभागों में विभक्त हैं । यह बात तो सिद्धप्राय है कि इनके गुण और 
कमे भो ( जैसा भगवद्गीता और मन्वादि में लिखे हैं) अनादिकाल 
से ही विभक्त EO हर एक पदार्थ में अन्तर होने से उनकी शक्तियाँ 
विभिन्न हो जाती हैं; at जहाँ ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वैश्य, शूद्र और fart 
के आचार-विचार, रहन-सहन, आहार-विहार आदि सभी विभिन्न 
हैं, वहाँ उनकी शक्तियों को अवश्य ही विभिन्न मानना पड़ेगा | वेद, 
पुराण और स्मृतियां को देखने से इनमें भी तारतम्य प्रतीत होता है | 
यानी ब्राह्मण, क्षत्रिय, वेश्य, शूद्र में पूर्व पूर्व के अधिक शक्तिवाले होते 
हैं । यह तो निर्विवाद है कि पुरुष-शक्ति की अपेक्षा feat की 
शक्ति gia होती है। किसी अंश में भले ही यह सिद्धान्त gaa 
हा पर अधिकांश में ठीक है । ऐसी समस्या में यहाँ हमें ऐग्री- 
कलचरवालों से शिक्षा लेनी पड़ेगी Sem गया है कि दो वृक्षों की 
कोमल .डालियाँ या दो aa के बीजों का एक साथ सम्पुटित कर मिट्टी 
में गाड़ देने से एक विलक्षण शक्तिशाली, दोनों ही से भिन्न, दोनों ही के 
अंशों से संपृक्त, नई चीज़ पैदा हो जाती है, कभी दोनों ही से उत्कृष्ट, 
कभी हीन, कभी माध्यमिक अवस्था भी प्राप्त होती हे । इससे हम 
अनुमान कर सकते हैं कि दोनों शक्तियां के सम होने पर उनके संयोग 
से अवश्य ही ( १+१= २) का हिसाव होगा | एक शक्ति को प्रबल 
होने पर, दूसरी को भी उद्बुद्ध रहते और अपनी तरफ कुछ झुकाव रहने 
पर अवश्य ही माध्यमिक अवस्था प्राप्तं होगी, यदि किसी कारणवश एक 
शक्ति अप्रबुद्ध हो जाय तो दुबेल शक्ति से दुर्वलतर फल अवश्यम्भावी है । 
बस ठीक इसी हिसाब से शास्त्रों में समान जाति स्रो के साथ समान 
जाति पुरुष का संबन्ध उत्तम कहा गया है । इस संबन्ध से जो सन्तान 
होगी वह अवश्य उज्ज्वल और ओजस्वी होगी। ऊँचे जाति के पुरुष से 
नीच जाति की स्त्री में जा सन्तान उत्पन्न होगी वह शास्त्रों में मध्यम 
श्रेणी की कही गई है। पर ऊँची जाति की स्त्री में नीच जाति के पुरुष 
से जो संतति उत्पन्न होगी वह पुरुष की जाति से भी अधम मानी गई 
है। इसी लिए शास्त्रों में एसे संबन्ध की जोरों से निन्दा की गई 
है । और ऐसे संबन्ध करनेवाला को तथा इन सम्बन्धो से उत्पन्न सन्तानों 
को बड़े बड़े दण्ड बतलाये गये हें राजशक्ति भी ऐसे संबन्धां को 
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रोकने में पूणं सहयोग देती थी । इन वातो' का उल्लेख बोधायन aA- 
सूत्र और मनुस्मृति में पूर्णरूप से किया गया है। इसी कारण से 
ag भगवान्‌ सवरणं विवाह का सम्मान करते हुए, अभाव में अनुलोम 
विवाह की भी अनुमति देते हैं । किन्तु प्रतिलोम विवाह के ऊपर सर्वथा 
असंतोष ही प्रकट करते हैं | 

असगोत्र विवाइ--आयुर्वेद के आचार्य तथा संस्कार सूत्रकारों की 
संमति है कि संबन्ध के समय वैदिक विधि और उत्तम हविष्य भोजनादि 
से पूर्ण सन्तुष्ट और प्रसन्न होकर मनोहर वस्त्राभूषणां से स्त्री और पुरुष 
दोनों ऐसे अलंकृत हों कि एक दूसरे को देखते ही मुग्ध हो जाय और 
उन्हें जान पड़े कि गोद में क्रीड़ा करते हुए राम या कृष्ण के समान 
छोटे से gata को छोड़ कर दुनिया में ओर कोई पदार्थ है ही नहीं | इस 
पवित्र भावना से संबन्ध होने पर माता-पिता को समस्त शक्तियाँ faa- 
कर एक अद्भुत शक्ति का विकास करती हैं। ऐसे समय यदि किसी 
प्रकार की चिन्ता या भय उपस्थित हुआ हो तो जैसे भीरु के चित्र 
में ठीक उस चिन्ता और भीरुता का अक्स पड़ जाता है उसी तरह 
जन्म भर के लिए चिन्तित श्रौर भीरु सन्तान उत्पन्न होती है। यही 
चित्र व्यास भगवान्‌ ने महाभारत में धृतराष्ट्र और पाण्डु को उत्पन्न 
करते समय खींच Gers | आप देखना चाहते हो तो महाभारत के 
आदि-पर्व में देख सकते हैं । इसी लिए व्यभिचार का शाख्कारों ने 
ज़ोरों से विरोध किया है। क्‍योंकि व्यभिचारी के हृदय में अवश्य ही 
कुछ न कुछ भय आ जाता है। 
यहाँ इतना E भी ध्यान में रखना आवश्यक है कि एक अलंकृत 
लावण्यमयी युवती का देखकर जो भावनाय उसके पति के अन्तःकरण 
में नवजलदमण्डल में सौदामिनी के समान उठती हें वह उसके पिता, 
भ्राता ग्र पुत्र के हृदय में कभी भी नहीं उठ सकतीं यदि किसी 
कारणवश अनुचित प्रबृत्ति हो भी जाय तो वहाँ आनन्द का आभास 
ही आभास हाथ आवेगा | इसी कारण आलंकारिक लोग अनुचित 
्रवत्ति के स्शगाररस की कविताओं से भी रसाभास ही मानते हैं। 
जहाँ उदासीन सामाजिक को भी रस नहीं मिलता वहाँ ऐसे पात्रों का 
क्या मिलेगा यह वही समझ सकते हैं । ai तो कैसे भी बीज को 
किसी प्रकार से किसी क्षेत्र में फेंक देने से समय उपस्थित होने पर 
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किसी न किसी चाल से पौधे उगेहींगे। पर वह बात न होगी जो 
होनी चाहिए | इसी नियम के झाधार पर मुसलमान, ईसाई एवं अन्य 
जातियों में भी भाई बहिन का ऐसा सम्बन्ध अनुचित समभा जाता है। 

पर हमारे आचाये जहाँ तक माता-पिता के रजवीये की धारा चलती 

है वहाँ तक भाई बहिन का नाता मानते हैं। अतः जिस नाते के कारण 

भाई का बहन के साथ संबन्ध नहीं हो सकता उसी कारण जहाँ तक 

यद्द नाता रहता है वहाँ तक ऐसे संबन्ध शास्त्र और लोक में गहित 
समभे जाते हैं । महर्षियां की वीर्यपरम्परा बरावर चल्ती जाती है 

पर साधारण पुरुष की सात और feat की पाँच पीढ़ी तक यहद 
परंपरा जारी रहती है। यह आयुर्वेद के आचायों का भी मत है । 

इस विषय में समस्त UEM धर्मसून्रकार ओर वहुतेरे स्म्रतिकारों 

की प्रायः एक राय PO पर माधवाचार्य ने इन सभो प्रमाणां पर धूल 
भोकते gu पराशरमाधव में कुछ इधर-उधर के अनुष्टुपों के आधार पर 

मामा को कन्या के साथ विवाह की व्यवस्था दे डाली है । और दक्षिण 

देश में विशेषकर वहाँ के ब्राह्मणों में मुसलमान और इसाइयां के समान 

यह संबन्ध अभी तक उत्तम समभा जाता है। सेरी समक में माधव 

ने यहाँ बड़ी भारी भूल की छै: 





प्रमाण k 


जेमिनिग्रृह्ममूत्र---जायां विन्देत नग्निकां समानजातीयामसगोत्रां मातुरः 
सपिण्डां ज्यायसः कनीयसीम्‌ | 

गोभिल--( दारान कुर्वीत्‌ इत्यनुक्रम्य ) असगोत्राम्‌ मातुरसपिण्डाम्‌ | 

गोतप्-धमेसूत्र---असमानप्रवरैविवाह: ऊध्व सप्त मातपित्बन्धुभ्यः 
नीजिनश्च माठृबन्धुभ्यः पञ्चमात्‌ | 


वाराहग्रह्मसत्र--असमानप्रवरैविवाह: ` ऊध्वं सप्तमात्‌ पिठ्बन्धुभ्य- 
पञ्चमान्मातुबन्धुभ्यो बीजिनश्च । | a 


भगवान्‌ मनुः--युरुषणानुमतः स्नात्वा समावृत्तो यथाविधि | 
sgea द्विजो भार्या सवणां लक्षणान्विताम्‌ ॥ 
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असपिण्डा च या मातुः असगोत्रा च या पितुः | 
सा प्रशस्ता द्विजातीनां दारकमेणि मैथुने II 


- 


शरीरस्थान द्वितीयाध्याय A भगवान्‌ चरक की भी अ्तुल्यगोत्रा के 
ही साथ विवाह की संमति मिलती है | 


पुरुष की अपेक्षा त्री को अवस्था--इतना यहाँ श्र भी ध्यान 
में रखना आवश्यक है कि स्त्री की अवस्था पुरुष की अपेक्षा न्यून होनी 
चाहिए, क्‍योंकि पहले ही कहा जा चुका है कि जो शक्ति प्रबल होगी 
वह दुवेल को अवश्य परास्त कर देगी | उस नियम के आधार पर यदि 
स्त्री पुरुष की अपेक्षा प्रबल हुई ता अपनी शक्ति के अनुसार mer 
को ही उत्पन्न कर सकती है । सम रहने पर सन्तान Hla EnA | पुरुष 
के प्रवल होने पर पुत्र उत्पन्न होते d— 

भगवान्‌ चरक ने शा० द्वि० sro में लिखा d— 


रक्तेन कन्यामधिकेन पुत्रं शुक्रेण तेन द्विविधीकृतेन । 
बीजात्‌ समाशांदुपतप्रबीजात्‌ स्थोपुंसलिंगी भवति द्विरेताः di 
इत्यादि | इसी लिए जेमिनि ने भी ( कनीयसीम्‌ ) विशेषण दिया है । 
शास्त्रों में विवाह के आठ Az बतलाये गये F—ara, दैव, आष, 
प्राजापत्य, आसुर, गान्धर्वे, राक्षस और पेशाच । अलंकृत करके पिता 
यदि कन्यादान दे देवे तो ब्राह्म | यज्ञ के समय आये हुए ऋत्विक को 
सालंकार कन्या दान में देवे तो दैव । पिता यदि किसी योग्य पुरुष के 
साथ कन्या को MST धर्म के आवरण करने की GATS तब प्राजापत्य | 
कुछ साधारण द्रव्य लेकर कन्या दी जाय तो wel माता-पिता की 
विना अनुमति के स्त्री-पुरुष का सम्बन्ध हा जाय तो गान्धर्व | अधिक धन 
लेकर कन्या बेचने को आसुर | सोई हुई या प्रमत्त कन्या का दरण करने 
से पैशाच और कन्या के बान्धवों को परास्त कर रोती हुई कन्या का 
भ्राइरण को राक्षस विवाह कहा जाता है। पूर्व के ४ उत्तम, वाद क 
२ मध्यम, अन्त के २ निकृष्ट और हेय कहे गये हैं | 
पुराने ज़माने में कन्यान्वेषण-ऋग्वेद से लेकर सूत्रों के ज़माने 
तक बहुधा वरपच्तवाले कन्या का अन्वेषण करते थे, पश्चात्‌ कदाचित्‌ 


कन्यापत्त के लोग भी उत्तम वर मिल जाने पर स्वयं दान किया 
करते थे । 
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विवाह के समय--विवाह के समय के विषय में आचार्यो का बड़ा 
मतभेद है, बौधायन और भारद्वाज का मत है “हर एक मास में विवाह 
हा सकता है।?? आपस्तम्ब कहते हैं “आषाढ़, माघ ओर फाल्गुन को 
छोड़ हर एक मास उत्तम हैं ।?? कुछ आचार्य उत्तरायण को श्रेष्ठ सम- 
भते Fl आधुनिक आचारय माघ, फाल्गुन, वैसाख, जेष्ठ, आषाढ़ 
और आग्रहायण की अनुमति देते हैं । कौशिकसूत्र तो कातिक की 
पूर्णिमा से वैशाखी पूर्णिमा तक की अवधि बतलाता है। इस विषय में 
सिद्धान्त का स्थिर होना बड़ा ही मुश्किल है। भारद्वाज ने तो सबका 
खण्डन ही कर डाला है। नक्षत्रों के विषय में वश्य ही आचार्यो 
का ध्यान 21 बहुत से नक्षत्र सूत्रों में कहे गये हैं। लेकिन प्रच- 
लित ज्योतिषप्रन्थों में ये निषिद्ध समझे जाते हैं। कुछ नक्षत्र जो 
सूत्रों में विवाह के लिए उपयुक्त नहीं समभे जाते उनका भो आज" 
कल समावेश हो गया है। लग्न, AE, वार और योगों की चर्चा UT 
में कहीं भी नहीं मिलती हे । 
विवाहादि संस्कारों में हवन की महत्ता--पुराने ज़माने में भारत 
में अग्निहोत्र की प्रथा घर घर में व्याप्त हा रही थी । शा्त्रो में 
अभिहात्र का अधिकार विवाह के अनन्तर सपल्रीक होने पर बत- 
लाया गया है । द्विजां का ऐसा ही Sts अभागा घर रहा होगा, 
जहाँ अभिहोत्र न होता रहा हो | यह कोई आवश्यक नहीं था कि 
पुरुष ही अमिहोत्र करे। उनके किसी अन्य कार्यो में व्यापृत रहने 
पर या विदेश चले जाने पर इस कार्य का भार स्त्रियों का सौंपा 
जाता था। कुछ आचार्या का ता मत हे कि साथंकाल का अभि- 
होत्र feat ही acl after का प्रारम्भ उसी अमि में होता था 
जिसे साक्षी रखकर स्त्री-पुरुष में दाम्पय स्थापित किया जावा 
था। ग्रह के सभी पुनीत कार्य कुछ न कुछ हवन के साथ इसी 
ata में निष्पन्न होते थे । इसी लिए इस भ्रभि को गृह्य भो कहते 
हैं। यह बात हिन्दू-धर्म में और धर्मो की अपेक्षा विशेष थी 
कि इनके घरों में सायं An प्रातःकाल उज्ज्वल पवित्र भाव- 
परिपर्ण हृदय में अदभुत शक्ति, उत्साह, निर्भीकता, वीरता कमेण्यता, 
झोजस्विता और सच्चरित्रता के प्रवाह को बहानेवाली उन वेद-मन्त्रा 
के साथ परम पवित्र गोघृत, दुग्ध एवं अन्य उपयुक्त और उत्तम “ill | 
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हिन्दुओं के कुछ संस्कार ६१३ 
की ERO से दीप्त धूमज्योति, यजमान और ' उसके पूवे-उत्तर 
amt के लिए अदृष्ट के द्वारा स्वर्ग के मार्ग को निष्कण्टक बनाने 
के अलावा ग्रह, तथा. आस को पवित्र और सुवासित करती हुई 
समस्त देश के वायुमण्डल को पुनीत करती थी और दूषित 
होने से वचाती थी | यही कारण था कि पुराने ज़माने में 
आजकल की तरह आकस्मिक व्याधियाँ हमें अपना आगार नहीं बना 
सकती थीं । 

यह प्रायः देखा जाता है कि ज्येष्ठ या आषाढ़ या अन्य दिनों में 
जब अत्यधिक गर्मी पड़ती है अथवा किसी अन्य कारण से व्याकुल 
होकर पहाड़ों से दल के दल आसमान को रंगती हुई सूर्ये के प्रतिबिम्ब 
को! छिपाती हुई eat उमड़ पड़ती हैं । ये जिन वृक्षों या बगीचों 
में (खले कपोतन्यायात्‌) पड़ जाती हैं उनके सारे रस को चूस कर 
Tata अवशिष्ट छोड़ जाती हैं ऐसे अवसरों पर प्रामों में अद्भुत 
लीला देख पड़ती हे । विक्षिप्तं के समान कोई चीत्कार मचाता है, कोइ 
टीन पीटता है, कोई ढोलों को वेताल सुर के पीटता है, कुछ लोग 
थालियो को ही evet से ठोकते हैं, कुछ बुद्धि रखनेवाले इधर-उधर 
से घास पत्ते वगेरह को इकट्ठे कर भयंकर धूम उत्पन्न कर देते हैं । 
इस प्रकार इंख वगेरह को बचाने के लिए अनेकां उपाय किये जाते हैं 
इस gaa ध्वनि में धूम की कटुता से ऊव कर वास्तव में fefgat भाग 
जाती हैं और फसल सङुशल बच जाती है | 

mJ के आचाय और आजकल के डाक्टर अपस्मार आदि 
बहुतेरे उवर, बहुतेरे त्रण तथा अन्य व्यक्तियों की चिकित्सा धूम के द्वारा 
भी करते हैं उनसे परामर्श करने पर ज्ञात हुआ कि वायु के दूषित हो 
जाने पर बुरे कीटाणु उत्पन्न हो जाते हैं। ये इतने Gen होते हैं कि उनका 
परिचय करना कठिन हो जाता है। ये मच्छड़ों या मक्खियों के साथ 
साथ इवा में मिलकर मनुष्य के शरीर में प्रविष्ट हो जाते हैं और 
खटमलों की भाँति बहुत ही शीघ्र बड़ा Hera बना लेते हैं एवं शरीर 
के रस और धातुओं का विकृत कर देते हैं। बाद इससे मनुष्य बीमार 
पड़ जाता है। उस मनुष्य के संसर्ग से और लोग भी इन बीमारियों 
के शिकार बन जाते हैं | इनकी चिकित्साओं में धूम की चिकित्सा भी 
प्रधान समझी जाती है । धूम की उग्रता को न सह कर ये भाग जाते या 
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नष्ट हो जाते हैं । मेरी समर में इसी विज्ञान के आधार पर हमारे पूर्वजों 
ने पुण्यसंचय के साथ समय समय पर संस्कारों में एवं आहिक अग्नि- 
होत्र में शुद्धातिशुद्ध पदार्था के धूम से बैजिक, गार्भिक, आगन्तुक 
भ्र सांसगिक दोषों को दूर करने की प्रथा चलाई थी | पर यह बात 
अब जाती रही । अब तो केवल रस्म अदा करने के लिये कुछ संस्कारों 
में पुराने युग का खेल खेला जाता है | 

मन्त्रों की उपयेगिता--मन्त्रों की उपयोगिता के वारे A wee 
के अलावा इतना ही कहना हम पर्याप्त समझते हैं कि यदि एक 
अच्छा गायक अपने सुर-ताल को ठीक करके उत्तम ओर सामयिक 
Gat का गान करता हुआ सहृदयों के मन का तो क्या पशुपक्षियों तक 
को मुग्ध कर सकता है, तो अवश्य ही उत्तम वैदिक स्वरवर्ण की 
प्रक्रिया से परिष्कृत वेद-मन्त्रों का घोष. देवताओं आर उन यजमानों 
के अन्तःस्तल Al पवित्र बना सकता है। इसलिए उपनिषदा में 
(तत्त्वमसीत्यादि) महामन्त्रो के बार बार के अ्रभ्यास और मनन के 
द्वारा मोक्ष तक का मिलना बतलाया गया है और जपों का भी यही 
सारांश है कि मनुष्य बार बार अपने ध्येय का ध्यान करते करते 
तद्रूप T जाता है। वाचस्पति मिश्र ने भी इसी ढंग पर अभ्यास की 
उपयोगिता का भामतो में सिद्ध किया है। इत्यलम्‌ | 

राजनारायण शम्मां 





। श्री: । 
'घर्ममीमांसा' 
( धर्मस्य समयानुसारिता स्वरूपनित्यता चेतिविषयमुद्दिश्याय निबन्धः । ) 


Caan रामं रमोपेतं सगुणं निगुणं परम्‌ | 

सायामानुषरूपेण धर्माचारप्रवतेकम्‌ ।॥ १॥ 

राधाप्रसादेन सया निबन्धः 

स्वान्त:स्थभावेन विनिमिंतस्तु | 

प्रीत्यै स भूयाद्विदुषां मनस्सु 

साफल्यमेवैतु ततः स लेखः ॥२॥ 

मालवीयकरर्पष्टा बालिका पुस्तकी मम | 

A: परं समाप्नोतु यावच्चन्द्रदिवाकरो?? al 

धर्मस्य समयानुसारिता स्वरूपनित्यता चेति प्रस्तूयते। पदार्थबोधो 

वाक्यार्थबोधं प्रति कारणमिति सवंसम्मतम्‌ | पूर्व तावत्को नाम धर्मपदार्थः 
कश्च समयः का च तदनुसारिता किञ्च तत्स्वरूपं का च तन्नित्यतेत्याकांत्तायां 
तत्तत्पदाथेविवेचनं क्रमप्राप्त प्रारभ्यते । तत्र तावत्को नाम धर्मपदार्थ इत्यत्र * 


मनुराह | 


Tm 


“Reta: सेवितः सद्धिनित्यमद्वेंषरागिभि: | 
हृदयेनाभ्यनुज्ञाता या धर्मस्तं निबोधत 11211 
( aq wo द्वि० श्लोक $ ) 
विश्वामित्र:--- हि 
“यमार्याः क्रियमाणं तु शंसन्त्यागमवेदिनः। 
स धर्मोऽयं विगहन्ति तमधम्म' प्रचक्षते ॥ 
(sro च० Ho का० Wo १३, पंक्ति १३) 
| इति धर्मसामान्यलक्षणम्‌ मनुविश्वामित्राभ्यामुक्तम्‌ तथा विशेषतोऽपि 
| मनुरेव धम्मेपदाथमाह-- 
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“धृतिः क्षमा दमोऽस्तेयं शोचमिन्द्रियनिग्रह: । 
हीविद्या सत्यमक्रोधो दशक धर्मलक्षणम्‌ ॥ इति 
( मजु Ao ७ IRIS ३२) 
| धृतिधेयेम्‌ , तस्य त्रेविध्यं भगवान्‌ वासुदेव आह 
E Seal यया धारयते मन: प्राणेन्द्रियक्रिया: | 
$ योगेनाव्यभिचारिण्या घृतिः सा पार्थ सात्विकी ॥३१॥ 
“यया तु घर्मकामार्थान्धृत्या धारयतेऽजुन | 
प्रसंगेन फलाकांक्षी घृतिः सा पार्थ राजसी ॥३४॥ 
यया स्वप्न भयं शोकं विषादं मदमेव च | 
न विसुञ्चति gaat घृतिः सा पार्थ तामसी ॥। ३४॥। 
( गी० sro १८ IRIE ३३-३४-३४ ) 


अपराधेऽपि चित्तस्याविकारः क्षमा | अन्तःकरणसंयमेो दस: | अस्ते- 
यमदत्तास्रीकारः | शौचं बाह्ममाभ्यन्तरञ्च। इन्द्रियनिम्रहा निषिद्धेभ्य 
इन्द्रियाणां निवारणम्‌ | हीरकायेनिवृत्ति; | विद्या आत्मज्ञानम्‌ | सत्यं यथार्थ 
बचनमू तच्च प्रियमेव वेदितव्यम्‌ | तथा च मनु:-- 


“सत्यं ब्रूयात्प्रियं AAT त्र्यात्सत्यमप्रियसू | 
प्रियञ्च नानृतं ब्रूयादेष धर्मः सनातनः ॥ इति ॥ ll 
( Hy Ho ४ श्लोक १३८ ) 
अक्रोधः क्रोधराहित्यम्‌ । एतद्दशक॑ धरमेविशेषस्वरूपमित्यथे: | 
व्यासोऽपि विशिष्टं धमेस्वरूपमाह--- 


“सत्यं दमस्तपश्शौचं सन्तोषो ही: क्षमाजवम्‌ | 
ज्ञाने शमा दया ध्यानमेष Wu: सनातन: 11 १॥ 
ं zmo Mo Wo का० To १४, पंक्ति ११ 
झत्रोपात्तानां सत्यादिपदानां विशेषधर्मामिधायिनां लक्षणं व्यास एव 
स्वथमाह-- | 
EN. oz “सत्यं भूतहित प्रोक्तं मनसो दमनं दस: | 
तपः स्वधर्मवतित्वं शौचं ierit, ॥१॥ 





धर्ममीमांसा ६१५ 
सन्तोषो विषयत्यागः हीरकार्यनिवतनम्‌ । 
क्षमा दन्द्रसहिष्णुत्वमाजवं समचित्तता ॥२॥ 
ज्ञान तचवा्थसम्बोधः शमः चित्तप्रशाम्तता | 
दयाभूतहितैषित्वं ध्यानं निर्विषयं मनः? ॥३॥ 
(eo so To Slo go ५४, पंक्ति १४) 
धर्सोन्तराण्यपि विशिष्टानि व्यास एवाह 
“दानं यज्ञः सतां पूजा वेदधारणमार्जवम्‌ | 
एष TA: परो ज्ञेयः फलवान्प्रत्य चेह च ॥ १॥ 
सोगेष्वासक्तिरहितं तथेवात्मावलो कनम्‌ | 
श्रेयः परं मनुष्याणां कपिलः प्राह पार्थिव NRI 
सर्वत्र समदशित्वं निर्ममत्वमसँगिता i 
श्रेय: परं मनुष्याणां प्राह पश्चशिखे! युनिः?? dall 
( Jo so Wo Fro go ५९ पक्ति ३ ) 
पुनः धर्मस्य विशेषतः प्रद्‌शितस्य वर्णाश्रमादिभेदेन विशेषाकारं 
षड्विछं सुमन्तुराह-- 
“वणत्वमेकमाञ्रित्य यो TA: संप्रवतते | 
TIA: स उक्तस्तु यथोपनयनं किल ॥ १॥ 
यसत्वाश्रमत्वमाञ्रित्य अधिकारः add | 
स एवाश्रमधर्मः स्याद्‌ भिक्षा दण्डादिका यथा ॥२॥ 
वणंत्वसाश्रमत्वच्च योऽधिकृत्य प्रवदते | 
स वर्णाश्रमधर्मस्तु यथा MST तु मेखला Nall 
यो गुणेन प्रवतत गुणधर्म: स उच्यते | 
यथा मूर्धाभिषिक्तस्य प्रजानां परिपालनम्‌ ॥४॥। 
निमित्तमेकम श्रित्य यो धर्मः सम्प्रवर्तते | 
नेमित्तिकः स विज्ञेयः प्रायश्चित्तविधियेथा ॥५॥। 
( स्स to Go का० go १९ पंक्ति २) 
एवं सामान्यविशेषभावेन धर्म्मपदार्थो वणिताऽवधारितः | 
सकलजगद्धितप्रेप्सवस्सात्ञात्क्ृतघर्माणोऽपि महर्षयो बहुभिविचाये कृतँ 
कृतमिति मन्वानास्संदिद्दाना Sq धम जिज्ञासवः कदाचिद्ञ्याससुपसेदुस्तैसु- 
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निगणैरावृता ञ्यासोऽपि स्वपितरं पराशरमुपगम्य विधिवत्प्रणम्य कृतसुस्वागतं- 
प्रश्‍न: TH पृष्टवान्‌ | तद्य॒था 
यदि जानासि भक्ति मे स्नेहाद्वा भक्तवत्सल | 
धर्म कथय मे तात अनुग्राह्यो ह्यहं तव ॥१॥ 
(Yo co Ho का० आ०१ श्लोक ११ ) 
“प्रियः शिष्यः पुत्रो वा रहस्योपदेशमहति नेतरः सोयऽमर्थः छन्दोगे- 
मेघुविद्यायामाम्नायते । “इदं वाव तज्ज्येष्ठाय पुत्राय पिता ब्रह्म प्रन्र्यात्‌ 
प्रणाय्याय वा अन्तेवासिने नान्यस्मै कस्मैचन? | 
( gio go ३-५१-४-६ इति) 
अतोऽत्र व्यासस्य पुत्रत्वं शिष्यत्वं चारिति, इत्यभिप्रेत्य पत्षद्वयोपन्यासः। 
यदि लिङ्गैमदीयो मानसा भक्तिविशेषोऽनुमीयेत तदा तव भक्तबत्सलत्वाच्छि- 
agga मामलुगृहाणाननुमानेऽपि पुत्रस्नेहादनुग्राह्मो ऽहं सवथाप्युपदेष्टव्य 
एव धर्मः | ननु मन्वादिस्स्रतिभिवहवो धर्माः प्रोच्चारिताः परिज्ञाताश्च 
भवद्भिः ततः किमिति तद्विषये मां प्रति प्रश्‍न इति पराशरमानसभावयुत्परेक्ष्य 
व्यासो ब्रवीति | 
“ता मे मानवा धर्मा वासिष्ठा: काश्यपास्तथा 
गार्गेया गोतमीयाश्च तथा चौशनसा: स्मरताः ॥ 
अत्रेदिष्णोश्च संवर्ताददक्तादङ्गिरसस्तथा | 
शातातपाच्च हारीताद्‌ याज्ञवल्क्यात्तथैव च ॥ 
आपस्तम्बक्कता धर्माः wget लिखितस्य च | 
कात्यायनकृताश्चेव तथा प्राचेतसां Taz”? ॥ 
( प° 2 Blo का० प्र १ श्लोक १२-१३-१४ ) 
मे श्रता मया श्रता इत्यर्थः सम्बन्धसामान्यवाचिन्या षष्ठया 
mg कृतिलक्षणे विशेषे पर्यवसानात्‌ तथार्थोऽवसितः । अत्रेरित्यादीनां 
पञ्चम्यन्तानां श्रतेत्यनेनानुसम्बन्धः | आपस्तम्बेन कृताः प्रोक्ता इति यावत्‌, 
शंखस्य लिखितस्य च सम्बन्धिनो धर्मास्ताभ्यां प्रोक्तत्वं तत्सम्बन्धित्वम्‌। प्रचेता 


एव प्राचेतसा वायस राचसादाविव स्वार्थ तद्धितः अस्तु वा प्रचेतसः पुत्रः 
कश्चिद्धमेशाख्ककार: । नलु चेते स्म्रतिकर्तारस्तेषां चेते धर्मासस्मार्ता भवद्भिः 





धममीमांसा | été 
परिज्ञाता नाम बुभुत्स्यन्ते, अग्निहोत्रादयस्तु श्रौता धर्माबुभुत्सिष्यन्तेऽतस्त एव 
ते प्रशव्या इत्यत आह--- 
“sat ह्येते भवत्परोक्ताः श्रत्यथा मे न विस्मृताः | 
अस्मिन्मन्वन्तरे धर्मा: कृतत्रेतादिके युगे इति ॥ 
( Yo Jo Alo Hho Ho १ श्लोक १ ) | 
ये प्रत्यक्षश्रुतीनामर्था अग्निद्दोत्रादयो धर्मा एते मया श्रतास्तदेतत्तवापि 
प्रसिद्धमिति द्योतनार्थो हिशब्दस्तन्न हेतुभवसप्रोक्ता इति. व्यासः पराशराद- 
धीतवानिति पौराणिकाः । श्र॒तानामपि विस्म्रतिश्चेत्पुनरपि स्मारणमपेच्यत 
इत्यत आह न विस्मृता इति । प्रायेणाग्निहोत्रादीनां कलौ दुलभत्वमभिप्रेत्य 
कृतत्रेतादिके इत्युक्तमादिशब्देन द्रापरं geal अस्मिन्मन्वन्तर इति 
प्रकृतं वेवस्वतमन्वन्तरमेव Tae किश्वदधिका, दिव्यानां युगानामेकसप्ततिमे- 
न्वन्तरमिति तु प्रसिद्धमेवास्य च निर्देश उदाहरणार्थो न तु मन्वन्तराण्यतीता- 
न्यनागतानि वा व्यवच्छिनत्ति तद्गयवच्छेदे प्रयोजनाभावः । नहि नाना- 
विधेषु मन्वन्तरेषु धर्म भिद्यमानं क्वचिदुपलभामहेऽस्मिन्मन्वन्तरे कृतादिषु 
त्रिषु युगेषु प्रायेण सम्भावितानुष्ठानाः प्रत्यच्चश्रत्यर्था ये धर्मास्तेऽपि मानवा- 
दिस्मार्तंधर्मवच्छ्ुतत्वान्न बुभुत्सितास्तहि किन्ते बुभुत्सितमिति जिज्ञासायां 
व्यास आह-- 
“सर्वे धर्माः कृते याताः सर्वे नष्टाः कलो य॒गे | 
चातुवण्यं समाचारं किञ्चित्साधारणं वदेति ॥ 
| (Yo tuo Alo io अ० १ श्लोक $4 ) 
सवशब्दो देशकालावस्थादिभेदेन धर्माणां बहुविधत्वमाचष्टे, एतच्च 
महाभारते आनुशासनिके पवणि उमामहेश्‍वरसंवादे निरूपितम्‌ | 
“धर्मा बहुविधा लोके श्र्तिभेदसुखोद्भवा: | 
देशधर्माश्च रश्यन्ते कुलधर्मास्तथैव च ॥ 
जातिधमा वयोधर्मा गुणधर्माश्च शोभने | 
शरीरकालधर्माश्व आपद्धर्मास्तथेव च ॥ 


“एतद्धमेस्य नानात्वं क्रियते लोकवासिमिः | 


(Yo Bo Alo gio sro १ माधव टी० श्लोक go ८१ पक्ति २ ) 
F. 78 
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जगति श्रुतिभेदसुखेद्भवा: श्रुतीनां यो भेदोऽनेकत्वं तन्सुखेनोद्भवो येषां 
धर्मस्य चोदना लक्षणत्वात्‌ तासां चानेकत्वाद्धर्माणामनेकत्वमिति भावः | 
धर्मस्यानेकविधित्वे देशादीन्यपि कारणान्याह देशधर्माश्चेत्यादि। ते च 
सर्वे धर्माः प्राणिभिः कृतयुगे यथावदनुष्ठिता भवन्ति युगसामर्थ्येन धर्मस्य 
चतुष्पदोऽपि परिक्ञयाभावात्‌ | त्रेतादिषु क्रमेण क्षीयमाणा धर्मा: कलियुगा- 
बसाने सर्वात्मना विनष्टा भवन्ति तदेतत्सव' पुराणसारे विस्तरेण प्रदशितस्‌ | 
“कृते चतुष्पात्सकलो व्याजोपाधिविवजितः | 
वृष: प्रतिष्ठितो धर्मो मनुष्येष्वभवत्पुरा | १ ॥ 
धर्मः पादविहीनस्तु त्रिभिरंशैः प्रतिष्ठितः | 
त्रेतायां द्वापरेद्धन व्यामिश्रो धमे इष्यते ॥ २ ॥ 
त्रिपादहीनरितिष्ये तु सत्तामात्रेण तिष्ठते” | इति 
( To स्ख० Alo Fio Ho १ UE ८२ पड्क्ति २-६ ) 
तिष्यः कलिः। _हस्पतिरपि तथा दशयति-- 
'कृतेऽभूत्सकलो धमेस्त्रेतायां त्रिपद स्स्थितः | 
पादः प्रविष्टोऽधर्मस्य मत्सरद्रषसम्भवः ।। १॥। 
धर्माधमौ समौ भूत्वा द्विपादौ द्वापरे स्थितौ | 
तिष्ये wdfefi पादेधर्मः पादेन संस्थितः ॥२॥ 
( To to Blo Blo Ho १ मा० dto To ८२७ पंक्ति ८-११ 
तथा लिङ्गपुराणे कलौ धर्मनाशं प्रस्तुत्य तद्धतुत्वेन पुरुषदाष उपन्यस्तः 
“आये कृते तु या धमः स त्रेतायां प्रवतेते | 
द्वापरे व्याकुलीभूत: प्रणश्यति कलौ य॒गे ॥ 
fato qy—3— 38— 0 ०---कू ०---पु--- १---१---२८---६ ७ 
तिष्ये मायामसूयां च वधं चेव तपस्विनाम्‌ | 
साधयन्ति नरास्तत्र तमसा व्याकुलेन्द्रिया: II 
( लिं०--पु०---१---४०---१--छ---४---१---१---२३--१ इति ) 
विष्णुपुराणेऽपि, 
“वर्णाश्रमाचारवती प्रवृत्तिन कलौ नृणाम्‌ । 
न सामयज्ुऋग्वर्गबिनिष्पादनद्देतुको ॥ 
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वर्णा ब्राह्मणादयः, आश्रमा त्रह्मचयोदयस्तेषां ये आचाराशशमा दम 
इत्यादिनोक्तास्तंद्विशिष्टा लोकानां प्रव्ृत्तियेते न भवति कलावतः ऋकसामादि- 
वेदाध्ययनं तदुक्तकर्मानुष्ठानादिकमपि न भवतीति तात्पर्यम्‌ | 
(R—$—&—31—12) 
आदित्य पुराणेऽपि, 
“यस्तु Rat धर्मो न कतेव्य: कलो युगे | 
पापप्रसक्तास्तु यतः कलो नार्यो नरास्तथा ॥ इति 
(Yo Ho Alo Hilo Ho १ पृष्ठ ८७ पंक्ति २-३ ) 
अत: कलो मनुष्याणां प्रयाससाध्ये धर्म प्रवृत्त्यसम्भवात्सुकरो धर्मोऽत्र 
बुभुत्सित:, स च द्विविधः साधारणाऽसाधारणश्च तत्र साधारणा इहस्पतिना- 
निरूपितः । 
“दया क्षमा$नसूया च शोचानायासमंगलम्‌ | 
कार्पण्यास्पृहत्वे च सवंसाधारणा इसे ॥ 
( To Go Alo tio Ho १ go ८४ पंक्ति ८-९ ) 
'तमा सत्यं दमः शोचं दानमिन्द्रियसंयम: | 
अहिंसा गुरुशुश्रषा तीर्थानुसरण' दया ॥ 
आत्मवत्वमलोभत्वं देवतानां च पूजनम्‌ | 
अनभ्यसूया च तथा धर्मेस्सामान्य उच्यते ॥ 
इति विष्णुस्म्रताङुक्तम्‌ | ( वि०---रुस ०---२---१६--१७ ) 
असाधारणोऽपि बहस्पतिना स्मयेते | 
“स्वाध्यायाऽध्यापनं चापि यजन याजनं तथा | 
. दानं प्रतिम्रहश्चापि षट्‌ कर्माण्यग्रजन्मनः ॥ 
इज्याष्ययनदाने च प्रजानामधिपालनम्‌ | 
THAR सेवा कर्माणि क्षत्रियस्य तु ॥ : 
स्वाध्यायो यजनं दानं पशूनां पालनं तथा । मक 


कुसीदकृषिव्राणिज्यं वैश्यकर्माणि सप्त वै ॥ 
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शौचं ब्राह्मणशुश्र्षा सत्यमक्रोध एव च | 
शूद्रकर्म तथा सन्त्रो नमस्क्रारोऽस्य नादितः ॥ 
(qo Bo Alo Bio Ao 3 पृष्ठ zx पक्ति २-१० ) 
शूद्रस्य वैदिकमन्त्रानधिकारित्वात्तेन नम इत्याकारकसन्त्रेणैव सर्वाणि 
कर्माणि कतैव्यानीति अस्य शूद्रस्योपदेशो नादिता विहित इति यावत्‌ | 
गोतास्वपि भगवानाह 
“न्राह्मणच्षत्रियविशां शूद्राणां च परंतप | 
कर्माणि प्रविभक्तानि स्वभावप्रभवैयुणैः N 
शमो! दमः तपः शौच: क्षान्तिराजवमेव च | 
ज्ञान विज्ञानमास्तिक्यं त्राह्मं कमे स्वभावजम्‌ |i 
शौय तेजो धतिर्दाच््यं युद्धेचाप्यपलायनम | 
दानमोश्वरभावश्च WA कम स्वभावजम्‌ ।। 
कृषिगोरत्त्यवाणिज्यं वैश्यकमस्वभावजम्‌ | 
परिचर्यात्मकं कम शूद्रस्यापि स्वभावजम? || 
(गी० ग्र १८ श्लो० ४०-४१-४२-४३-४४) 
एवं विशिष्टानि धर्मस्वरूपाणि | 
अत्र “चातुवर्ण्यसमाचारं किञ्चित्साधारणं वद्‌ इति पराशर- 
स्मृत्युक्तव्यासप्रश्‍ने साधारणधर्मविषये किञ्चिदिति क्रियाविशेषणात्‌ किमः 


सङ्कोचवाचित्वात्तस्य चिद्योगेऽभिव्यक्तत्वात्संचोपेण साधारणः प्रशन धमं वदेति - 


कृत: | असाधारणधमेविषयक प्रश्ने 


afe धर्मेस्वरूपज्ञ सूक्ष्म स्थूलं च विस्तरात्‌?? इति बचनेनासाधारण- 
धर्मविषयक: प्रशनोऽसाधारणं धम विस्पष्टमुपदिशत ` इत्याशयेन कृत: | अय 
च सन्दभः पराशरमाधवाभ्यामुद्धृत: यत्र च सामान्यतस्साधारणधर्मविषयः 
प्रश्नो विस्तरतोऽसाधारणधर्मविषयः प्रश्‍न: | नारदेन ठु साधारणधर्म रित्रंश- 
ह्ञक्तणवानुक्तः स तु श्रो प्रद्भागवते सप्तमस्कन्धे युधिष्ठिरनारदसवादे 1 
Saat एकादशाध्याये युधिष्ठिर उवाचेत्यपक्रम्य 
“भ्रगवन्च्छोतुमिच्छामि aut धम सनातनम्‌ | 
वर्णाश्रमाचारयुत॑ यत्पुमान्विन्दते परम्‌ ॥२॥ 





TH 








धर्ममो मांसा ६२३ 


सबान्प्रजापतेः साक्षादात्मज: परमेष्ठिनः | 
सुतानां सम्मतो ब्रह्मं स्तपाये[गसमाधिभि: ॥३॥ 
नारायणपरा विप्रधर्म गुह्य परं विदुः | 
करुणा साधवः शान्ताः तद्विधा नु तथापरे IVI | 
नारद्‌ उवाच, “नत्वा भगवतेऽजाय लोकानां धमेहेतवे । 
qw] सनातनं TH नारायणसुखाच्छ तम्‌ ॥५॥ 
योऽवतीर्यात्मनों ऽशेन दाक्षायिण्यां तु धर्मतः | 
लोकानां स्वस्तयेऽध्यास्ते तपो बदरिकाश्रमे IRI. 
धर्ममूलं हि भगवान्सववेदमयो हरिः | 
स्मृतं च तद्विदां राजन्‌ येन चात्मा प्रसीदति ॥७॥ 
सत्यं दया तपः शौचं तितित्तेच्छा शमो दम: | 
अहिंसा ब्रह्मचर्य च त्यागर्स्वाध्याय आजवम्‌ ।।८॥। 
सन्तोषः समहक सेवा माम्येहोपरमः शनेः | 
नृणां विपर्यये हेत्तामौनमात्मविमशनम्‌ Il! 
विपर्ययेहेत्ता निष्फलक्रियाणामीक्तणम्‌ | 
“अन्नाद्यादेः संविभागो भूतेभ्यश्च यथाहत: | 
तेष्वात्मदेवताबुद्धिः सुतरां du पाण्डव ॥१०॥ 
श्रवणं कीर्तनं चास्य स्मरणं महतां गते: । 
सेवेज्यावनतिर्दास्यं सख्यमात्मसमपणम्‌ ।। ११॥ 
“नुणामयम्परो धमः सर्वेषां समुदाहृतः | 
न्रिंशल्लक्तणवान्‌ राजन्सवोत्मा येन ठुष्यति॥ १२ 
एवं धमेविषये त्रादिविप्रतिपत्तःसत्वात्त तदीयविवेकस्य दुःशकत्वात्‌ | 
तत्र च पराशस्य प्राविण्य विवक्षित्वा ब्रहि धमंस्वरूपज्ञेत्यश पराशरस्य 
र धम्मेस्तरूपज्ञ इति विशेषणं दत्तम्‌ । वादिविप्रतिपत्तिश्चेत्थम्‌। ताकिका- 
i स्तावत्‌ आत्मशुणो धर्माधर्मी, इत्याहुः । 
: “विहितक्रियया साध्या धर्म: TAT गुणो मतः | à 
| प्रतिषिद्धक्रियासाध्य: पंगुणोऽधर्म उच्यते Il १ ॥ 


( Yo wo Blo कां Ho १ Fo ८७ पंक्ति ) 
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६२४ Go राधाप्रसादशास्तरी 


इति मीमांसकास्तु “चोदना लक्षणोऽर्थो धर्मः” (१-१-२) इत्यसूचयन तत्र 
भाट्टा मन्यन 
“द्रव्यक्रियागुणादीनां धर्मत्वं स्थापयिष्यते | 
तेषामैन्द्रियकत्वेऽपि न agga धर्मेता ॥ १॥ 
श्रयः साधनताह्यषां नित्यं वेदारप्रदीयते | 
ताद्ट्रप्येण च धर्मत्वं तस्मान्नेन्द्रियगचरः ॥ २॥ 


[ तन्त्र ar-: १।१।२।१३।१४। | : 
प्रभाकरास्तु कायनियागापूवशब्देरुच्यसानं धात्वत्थसाध्यम्‌ । 


स्वर्गादिफलसाधनसात्मगुणं धमसाहुस्तस्य TT दुविवेच्यत्व॑ च महाभारते 
धष्टयन्नेनोत्त.म्‌ | 
अधमो धम इति च व्यवसायो न शक्यते | 


कतुमस्मद्विधेत्रह्मन अतो न व्यवसाम्यहम्‌ ।। १ I 
(Ho भा० ० 48-99-23 ) 
gaa यमार्या क्रियमाणमितिविद्वद्धिस्सेवितः सद्धिरिति च विश्वामित्र- 


मनुवाक्याभ्यां तावद्धमस्य सामान्याकारः प्रतीयते न तु द्रव्यगुणादिरूपो 
विशेषाकार: | वादिनस्त्वत्र विशेषाकारे विप्रतिपन्ना: एतदेवाभिप्रेत्य महाभा- 
रते राजधर्मे स्मर्यते । 
^W कल्माषो न कपिलो न कृष्णो न-च लोहित: | 
अशीयान क्षुरधाराया: को धम वक्तमहंति? I इति 
( Yo €go Blo काँ० Ho १ पृष्ठ ८६, पंक्ति & ) 
मनुविश्वामित्रवाक्ययाधमसामान्याकारे प्रतीतेऽपि अधमव्यावृत्तस्य विशे- 
षाकारस्य तत्र स्फुटं प्रतिभासमानत्वम्‌ | रागद्वेषरहितेविद्वद्विर्वेदविद्भिः afz- 
धामिकेः हृदयेनाभिमुख्येन श्रेयः साधनत्वेनाभ्यनुझ्ञात एवंविधो यो धर्मस्तं 
निबोधत इति योजना | आगमवेदिनः आर्याः । 
यं क्रियमाणमनुष्ठीयमानं शंसन्ति स्तुवन्ति स धर्म इति प्रचक्षते यमनु- 
ब्ठोयमानं निन्दन्ति तमधमं ब्रुवते । एवमधर्मव्याङ्गत्तस्य विशेषाकारस्य 
विश्वामित्रवाक्यादपि प्रतीतिः, मनोरपि तथा--निष्कर्षस्तु वेदप्रमाणकः 
्रेयःसाधनधर्म इति मनुविश्वामित्रवाक्याभ्या ज्ञातः | 
हारीतोऽप्येवमाह श्रतिप्रमाणका धर्म इति। एवं सति मीमांसकाभि- 
मतस्य चोदनालक्तणोऽथो धर्म इत्यस्य मन्वादिस्मतिकाराभिमतस्य चास्य 
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धर्ममी माँसा ६२५ 
धर्मलक्तणस्य न कश्चिद्गेद इति स्पष्टम्‌ | प्रभाकरतार्किकमताभिमतः पुंगुणो 
धर्साधर्मशब्दवाच्यः “यज्ञेन यज्ञमयजन्त देवास्तानि धर्माणि प्रथमान्यासन्‌?! 
इत्यत्र धर्मशब्दः स्वजनके लाक्षणिक: । भाट्टाभिमतः द्रव्यक्रियागुणात्मको- 
धर्मा पधमेश्च युख्यः, धर्मः चरति कीर्तेनादत्र भट्टमते लाक्षणिक इति विप्रतिप- 
त्तिरित्थं समाधीयते । स्वर्गादिसाधनस्य शास्त्रेकसमधिगम्यस्यातिशयस्य 
waa सर्वसम्प्रतिपत्तरेतावनमात्रांशे सर्वेषां विशेषाकारेऽप्यविरोधः | 
नहि क्रियाक्रियात्वेन द्रव्यं द्रव्यत्वेनारुणया पिङ्गाच्तत्यादावरुणो गुणो न च 
गुणात्वेन wd: किन्तु स्वनिष्ठातिशयवत्वेन श्रेयः साधनत्वद्वाराधमः | स 
चातिशयो द्विविधो द्रव्यक्रियागुणनिष्ठ आत्मनिष्ठश्च, तत्रात्मनिष्ठस्यातिश- 
यस्य साज्ञात्फलसाधनत्वात्फल निष्पत्तिपयन्तं दीर्घकालमवस्थानाच्च तद्धमेवि- 
वच्तया आत्मगुणों ऽपू्वशब्दवाच्यो धर्म इति ताकिकप्रभाकरौ ad: | आत्म- 
निष्ठस्यापूवस्यैव फञ्चोत्पत्तिदशात्वं जानन्तोऽपि भाद्टास्तत्साधन भूतद्रव्यक्रिया- 
गुणेषु धर्मेशब्देसुख्य इति मेनिरे । तथा च तत्रापि न धर्मलक्षणभेद: | 
वेदान्तिनस्ठु —— 


सवे खल्विदं ब्रह्म इत्यादिवाक्येभ्य आत्मज्ञानमेव परं धर्म वदन्ति, तथापि 
व्यवहारदशायां तारशधर्मानुपयोगादात्मज्ञानसमकालमेव व्यवहारस्य 
लोपाञ्च व्यवहारे भट्टनय इति मीमांसकोक्तन्याय एवादर्तव्य: | किच्च 
aag स्पृतिष॒ आचारव्यवहारप्रायश्चित्तधर्मा निरूपिताः, मनो तेभ्योऽधिकं 
सृष्टिनिरूपणमपि कृतम्‌ । तच्चात्राप्रक्ृतमेवेति प्रमत्तगीतमिव भाति, तत्र च 
सभायामुपविष्टे: प्रष्टुकामैर्युनिभिरधर्मविषये प्रश्नः कृतः | तत्रेवोत्तरमपि 
दातुसुचितम्‌ | तत्कोऽयं प्रलयदशायां कारणलीनस्य जगते 5प्रस्तुत: सृष्टिप्र- 
करणावतारः | Wa मेधातिथिरित्थं समाधत्त :— 
FMM: स्थावरपयन्ताः संसारगतयो धर्माधर्मनिमित्ता AA प्रतिपायन्ते | 
“तमसा बहुरूपेण वेष्टितः कमेहेतुना इति वच्यति च II 


( मनु अ० १ श्लोक ४६ ) 
“एता दृष्टास्य जीवस्य गती: स्वेनैव चेतसा | 


धर्मतोधर्मतश्चेति धर्म दयात्सदा मनः ॥ १ ॥ इति 
. (ag १२ अ० श्लोक २३ ) 


nba 





६२६ do राधाप्रसादशास्त्रो 


ततश्च निरतिशयैश्वय ेतुध सस्त विपरी तश्‍चाधर्गैस्तद्रूपपरिज्ञानाथमिदं 
शास्त्रं सहााप्रयोजनमध्येतञ्यसिति प्रथसाध्यायतात्पयस्‌ । गोविन्दराज- 
स्यापि इदमेव समाधानं परन्तु सैतत्तयोर्भतसिदं मनोरमम्‌ । धर्मस्वरूप- 
प्रश्‍ने तत्फलकी तनमप्रस्तुताविशेषम्‌ | धर्मोक्त्यैव प्रथमाध्यायसार्थक्यं 
नान्यथा । अन्यच्च 
RANT फलनिवत्ति शंसेत्युक्ते महपिभिः | 
द्वादशे वच््यमाणा सा वक्तमादौ न युज्यते d १॥ 

( AF १२ आ० श्लोक १ ) 
इद्‌ तु वदाम: | सुनीनां धमेविषये IA जगत्कारणतया ब्रह्मप्रतिपादनं धर्मकथन- 
मेवेति नाप्रस्तुतामिधानम्‌ । मनुनैवास्मज्ञानस्य धर्मत्वमभ्यधायि | 

E “धतिः RT दमोऽस्तेयं शौचमिन्द्रियनिग्नहः | 
धीविद्या सत्यमक्रोधो दशकं धर्मलक्षणम्‌ 11 १॥ 
(us Ho ६ xaTa ३२) 
इति दशविधधर्माभिधानप्रसंगे विद्याशब्दवाच्यसात्मज्ञानं धर्मत्वेन 
निदिष्टम्‌ | महाभारतेऽपि “आत्मज्ञानं तितिक्षा च धर्म: साधारणो नुप”, 
इत्यात्मज्ञानं ध्मत्वेनोपवर्णितम्‌ | याज्ञवल्क्येन तु परमधर्मत्वेनात्मज्ञानमुक्तम्‌ | 
“इज्याचारदमाहिंसा दान स्वाध्यायकर्म च | 
भ्यं तु परमो धर्मो यद्योगेनात्मदशनम्‌ i १॥ 

( याज्ञ० Bie Ho ५ IAE Wo) 
जगत्कारणत्वे च ब्रह्मलक्तणम्‌ | तथा च न्रह्ममौमांसायाम्‌ 
F “अथातो ब्रह्मजिज्ञासा’? इतिसूत्रानन्तरम्‌ 'जन्माद्यस्ययत? इति द्वितीयं 
` सू प्रतिपादितम्‌ । अस्य जगतो यतो जन्मादि सृष्टिस्थितिप्रलयमिति 
सूत्रार्थः । तथा च श्रुति: 

“यतो वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते येन जातानि जीबन्ति 
यत्प्रयन्त्यभिसंविशन्ति तद्विजिज्ञासस्व sere? इति ॥ 
प्राधान्येन जगदुत्पत्तिस्थितिलयनिमित्तोपादान-्चं ब्रह्मलक्षणं प्रतिपादि- 
तम्‌ । आत्मज्ञानरूपपरमधर्मावगमाय प्रथमाध्यायं कृत्वा संस्कारादिरूपो 
धर्मस्तदङ्गतया द्वितीयाध्यायादिक्रमेण निर्दिष्टः इति नाप्रकृत सृष्टिप्रकरणा- 
बतार इति ज्ञेयम्‌ । प्रश्‍नोत्तरवाक्यानामेव स्वरसादयमर्थो लभ्यते तयथा। 0 
os 











धमेमीमांसा ६२७ 
“धर्मे TE AGAR जगतः कारणं AAA । 
आत्मज्ञानं परं धर्म वित्ततिव्यक्तमुक्तवान ॥१॥ 
'प्राधान्यात्रथमाध्याये साधु तस्यैव कोतनम्‌ | 
धर्मो५न्यस्तु तदंगत्वाद्युक्तो वक्तमनन्तरम्‌ ॥२॥ 
तारकिकप्रमाकरामिप्रेताऽपूर्वरूपस्यात्मनिष्ठस्य धमेस्य साधन भूतत्वेन 
द्रव्यगुणक्रियादीनामपि आयुर्वैघतमितिवत्‌ तादर्थ्यात्ताच्छाब्द्यम्‌ इति धर्म- 
त्विति बादिविप्रतिपत्तिनिरस्ता | वेदान्तिनां व्यवद्दारे भट्टनय इत्युक्त्या द्रञ्य- 
गुणक्रियादीनां धर्सस्वीकारेण विप्रतिपत्तिः परिहृता । आत्मज्ञानस्य वेदान्त 
श्रवणमनननिदिष्यासनप्रभवस्य परोक्षरूपस्येव 
“धतिः क्षमा दमोऽस्तेयं शौचमिन्द्रियनिग्रहः | 
धीविद्येति x x x “| x] 
दशविधधरमलक्षणे विद्याशब्देन गृहीतत्वात्‌ तस्याश्च विद्याया आवण- 
भङ्गफलायाः क्रियारूपत्वेन क्रियायामन्तर्भावात्‌ | व्यवहारे भट्टनय 
इति समाधानमेव पर्यवस्यति, अत्रापि चात्मनि श्रवणमनननिदिध्या- 
gaa: कश्चनातिशय आत्मनिष्ठो द्रव्यगुणक्रियादयो यज्ञादिषु स्वनिष्ठाति- 
शयनामाऽ५पूर्वेजं स्वर्गादिकिमिवापरोत्षात्मज्ञानं जनयति तथा च सर्वदशन- 
कृतां धमेविषयेऽविप्रतिपत्तिस्सिद्धा | तस्य च धर्मस्यैकरूप्येण सर्वसम्प्रति- 
TAA समयानुसारिता भवति | समयानुसरणनाबुष्ठानमित्यर्थः | समया- 
नुसरणं चात्मनिष्ठातिशयजनकद्रव्यगुणक्रियादिषु ज्ञेयम्‌ | यादृशानि द्रव्याणि 
स्वरूपतः संपकतश्च शुद्धानि कृतयुगे, न तादृशानि त्रेतायां द्वापरे किसुत 
कलाविति | एवमेवाहणीयवादिषु शुणास्तत्कत काः क्रियाश्च वेदितब्याः | 
एतदेवाभिप्रेत्याश्‍वमेधिके पर्वणि पठ्यते | 


“युगेष्वावतेमानेषु धर्मोप्यावतेते पुनः | 
धर्मेष्वावतेमानेषु लोझोप्यावर्तते पुनः?” |i 
(To €uro Alo Hilo Ho १ मा० eto go ११६ पंक्ति १६) 
एवं द्रव्यगुणक्रियादिरूपेण व्यपदिश्यमानधर्मंण धर्मसाधनेन परस्पर 
यद्वेल्नच्षण्यं तदेव पराशरोऽपि ब्रवीति न त्वात्मनिष्ठातिशयरूपधर्मवैलक्षण्यस्‌ । 
तद्यथा-— 
फ़, 19 
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Qo रांधाप्रसांदशाख्री 


“अन्ये कृतयुगे धमास्त्रेतायां द्वापरे युगे | 
अन्ये कलियुगे नृणां युगरूपानुसारत: ॥ 
(पर।० 9o Alo mio आ० १ श्लोक २२) 
अत्रान्यशब्दो न THT स्वरूपान्य्वमाचष्टे, किन्तु तञ्जनकप्रकारान्य- 
त्वम्‌ अन्यथा धर्मप्रमाणचोदनानामपि युगभेदेन सेदापत्तिः न हि किञ्चिद्‌- 
व्यवस्थापकमस्ति यदियं चोदनाङ्गतेध्येतव्या इयं त्रेतायां द्वापरे चेयं कला- 
वियमिति। यथा अग्निहोत्र कमॅक तस्य चोदना अशिहोत्र' जुहुया- 
दित्येका, परन्तु सायंप्रातः, कालभेदेन तस्यैवाभिहोत्रस्यैकस्याबुष्ठानप्रकार- 
भेद: | 
“ऋतं त्वा सत्येन परिषिञ्चामि” इति arr परिषिञ्चति, सत्यं 
asa परिषिश्चामि इतिप्रातः | ( qo Ato २-११ ) अय॑ शलोकः, “अन्ये 
कृतयुगे?? इति aged ( Ho १ श्लोक ८५ ) महाभारते ( wio Ato 
२३१-२७०-२६० ) अध्याये चास्ति तत्र तु द्वापरे युगे इत्यत्रापरे इति | युग- 
रूपानुसारत इत्यत्र युगहासाबुसारत इति च पाठभेदो हश्यते। किमिति 
नाद्यापि मनोऽवधाय चक्षु: प्रक्षिपन्ति जना: । यत्‌ वसन्तेऽन्यः पदार्थानां 
स्वभावो ऽन्यो ग्रीष्मेऽन्य एव वर्षासु | एवं युगेष्वपि किमिति न पदार्थस्रभाव- 
भेदो भवति। युगानां स्वरूपमनुष्ठातृपुरुषशक्तितारतम्योपेतम्‌ तदनुसा- 
रेणानुष्ठानवैषम्यं संभवति । यथा शक्नुयात्तथा कुर्यादिति स्मरतीममर्थ 
बौधायनः । | 
“यथा कथचिन्नित्यानि शक्त्यवस्थानुरूपतः | 
येन केनापि कार्याणि नेव नित्यानि लोपयेत्‌ N 
युगभेदेन द्रव्यक्रियादिधर्मवैलच्तण्यं षड़मिः xq: पराशर उपन्य- 
स्यति । | 
“तप: qi कृतयुगे त्रेतायां ज्ञानमुच्यते | 
द्वापरे यज्ञमेवाहुर्दानमेव कलो युगे ॥१॥ 
कृते तु मानवा धर्मास्त्रतायां गोतमाः स्मृताः । 
द्वापरे शङ्खलिखितः कलौ पाराशराः स्मृताः IIRI 
त्यजेद्देशं कृतयुगे त्रेतायां प्रामसुत्सुजेत | 
द्वापरे कुलमेकं तु eati तु कलौ युगे ॥ ३॥ 





^ 


घर्ममीमांसा | ६२ 
कृते सम्भाषणादेव त्रेतायां स्पशीनेन च | 
द्वापरे त्वन्नमादाय कलौ पतति कर्मणा ॥४॥ 
कृते तात्कालिकः शापः त्रेतायां दशभिर्दिनैः | 
द्वापरे चेकमासेन कलो संवत्सरेणतु IYI 
अभिगम्य कृते दानं त्रेतास्वाहूय दीयते | 
द्वापरे याचमानाय सेवया दीयते कलौ?” ॥६॥ 
(Fo 9o Alo Flo आ० १ ats २४-२८) 
अन्न षट्सु शलो केषु युगादिभेदेन धर्माधमादिभेदो प्रदशितौ | मानवादिग्र- 
न्योक्तधर्माणों निर्दिष्टयुगभेदेन प्रचुरप्रबृत्या प्रन्थप्रामाण्यप्राचु्यम्थसिद्धम | धर्म- 
वदधर्सस्यापि वक्तुसिष्टत्वादधसेप्रापकस्थानविशेषं हेयतया विभजते N- 
शमिति पतितः पुसान्प्राधान्येन यस्मिन्नेकेन राज्ञा परिपाल्यते स ग्रामसमू- 
हात्मनिदेशे निवसेत er देशस्सर्वा$पि कृते सामर्थ्यांदधमेपालकः | एवं ग्रामेऽपि 
योज्यम्‌ | छुलत्यागो नाम पतितल्य कुले विवाहभोजनायप्रवृत्तिः कर्तेत्यागः 
सम्भाषणादिवजनम्‌ | ‘at सम्भाषणादेवेति? छृतादिष्विव कलो पतितसम्भा- 
षणादिना न स्वयं पतति किन्तु वधादिना कर्मणा पतितो भवति | महापुरुषतिर- 
सकारादौ तदीयशापपरिपाकहेतु कालं विभजते कृते तात्कालिक इति एवं 
द्रव्यगुणक्रियात्मकधर्माणां तत्रयोजकदेशकालादीनां च भेदात्तज्जन्यापूर्वा ति- 
शयवाच्यधर्सभेदे सत्यपि वास्तविकस्वरूपभेदो धर्मस्य नेति समयानुसारिता 
धर्मस्य द्रव्यगुणक्रियादिभेदमादायेव बोध्या स च धर्म: कर्वव्यो$नेकविधो$पि 
द्विविधः स्थूलः सूक्ष्मश्च सन्दमतिभिरपि सुखेन बुध्यमानः शौचाचमन- 
सन्ध्यावन्दनादिः स्थूलो धर्मः शास्रपारंगतैः पण्डितैरवबोद्धं योग्यः | इत- 
रेषामधर्मेत्वश्रान्तिविषयो द्रौपदी विवाहादिः सूच्मो धर्मः तथा च महाभारते 
द्रुपद: एकस्याः कन्याया बहुपतित्वं लोकवेदविरुद्धं मन्वानोऽधिचित्तेपत्तत्र लोक- 
विरोधः स्फुट एव fudwafr एकस्यां गवि इषभद्रययुद्धदशनाद्वेदेऽप्येवं श्रयते । 
"एकस्य बहयो जाया भवन्ति ARA बहवः सहृपतयः | 
(Ño सं०६- ४-४) | 
“यदेकस्मिन्यूपे द्वे रसने परिञ्ययति तस्मादेको द्वे जाये विन्दते यन्नैकां 
रसनां हृयायूपया: परिव्ययति तस्मान्नैका द्वौ पती विन्दते इति च । 
“लोकवेदविरुद्धोऽयं धर्मो धर्मश्चतांबर | 


(सम०--भा०---आ ००० & ९-२८) 





| 
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लोकविरुद्धः लोकाचारविरुद्ध:, वेदविरुद्ध एकस्य quet जाया इत्यादि 
वेदवाक्यविरुद्ध: | “Ane बहवः सहपतय इत्यस्यां श्रतौ सहेत्यनेन युगपद- 
बहुत्वं निषिद्धम्‌ नतु समयभेदेनातो नेकस्मिन्समये पञ्चपतयो भवितुमहंन्ति 
इति तु श्रतेभावः लोकवेदविरुद्धो ऽयमित्यस्य | कतुमहसि कौन्तेय 
कस्मात्ते बुद्धिरोदृशीत्यृत्तराद्धं ज्ञेयम्‌ । एवं युधिष्ठिरमधित्तिपतो द्रुपदस्य 
भ्रान्तिनिवृत्तये युधिष्ठिरः प्राह 
“सूक्ष्मा धर्मो महाराज नार्य विद्मो गतिं बयस्‌ | 
ूर्वषामाचुपूर्व्यण याहं वर्त्मानुयामहे ॥ 
(स्‌००-भा५---आ ० — १३४-२९) 
धर्मत्वं च बहुपतित्वस्य तत्रेव बहुधा प्रपचितम्‌ । एवं घर्मव्याधापाख्याने 
विद्याभ्यासाद्गरीयसी मातापिठृशुश्रषा विनाप्याभ्यासं तच्छुश्रषयेव तस्य 
ज्ञानोत्पत्तरिति प्रतिपाद्य सूक्ष्मत्व॑ seg निगमितम्‌ | 


बहुधा श्यते धमः सूक्ष्म एव द्विजोत्तम | 
(म०---भा० व०--२०६--४२) 


___ एवं स्थूलसूच्मभेदेन धमभेदो द्विविधा वर्शित अतएव द्रञ्यशुणक्रिथादि- 
धमभेदेनान्ययुगे$नुष्ठिता अपि धर्मा द्रव्यगुणक्रियात्मका, कलियगे बज्यास्स- 


भयेन महामुनिभिः कृताः, तदेतदद्र्यादिधमाणामपरिवर्तेने न सम्भवति . 


झआपरवतितस्वभावस्य सुनिसहस्नरपि वञ्यैत्वमशक्यत्वादेतत्सर्वस्‌ | 
“गे युगे तु सामर्थ्यं शेषं युनिविभाषितम्‌ | 
पराशरेण चाप्युक्तं प्रायश्चित्तं विधीयते” ॥ 
(Ho Wo आ० Hilo Ho १ श्लोक ३४) 
इति पराशरोक्तश्लोकमुपन्यस्य माधवेन प्रपञ्चितम्‌। शेषमवशिष्टं 
तत्तद्युगसामर्थ्यं झुनिभिरन्यैविशेषेण भाषितम्‌ | तथा चारण्यपर्वणि पठ्यते | 
“क्तं नाम युगं श्रेष्ठ यत्र धर्मः सनातनः | 
कृतमेव न कतैव्यं तस्मिन्काले युगोत्तमे ॥१॥ 
न तत्र धर्माः सीदन्ति न चीयन्ते च वे प्रजाः | 
ततः कृतयुगं नाम कालेन गुणतांगतम्‌ IIRI 








धर्ममीमांसा 
कृते युगे चतुष्पादः श्‍वेतवणे: स चाच्युत: ¦ 
एतत्कृतयुगं नाम त्रैगुण्यपरिवजितम्‌ ॥३॥ 
पादेन हसते धर्मो रक्ततां याति चाच्युतः | 
सत्यप्रवृत्ताश्च नराः क्रियाधर्मपरायणाः ॥४॥ 
ततो यज्ञाः प्रवतैन्ते धम्याशच विविधाः क्रियाः | 
स्वधर्मस्थाः क्रियावन्तो जनास्त्रेतायुगेऽभवन्‌ ॥५॥ 
विष्णुः प्रीतत्वसायाति चतुर्धा वेद एव च | | 
सत्यस्य इह विश्रंश: सत्ये कश्चिद्च्यवस्थितः ॥ ६ ॥ 
सत्यात्प्रच्यवमानानां व्याधयो बहवे!५भवन | 
कामाश्चोपद्रवाश्चेव तथा देवतकारिता: ।। ७॥ 
कामकामा ह्ययकामा यज्ञास्तन्वन्ति चापरे | 
एवं द्वापरमासाय प्रजाः ्षीयन्त्यधर्मतः ॥ I 
पादेनैकेन कौन्तेय धर्म: कलियुगे स्थितः | 
वेदाचाराः प्रशाम्यन्ति धर्मयज्ञक्रियास्तथा || E I 
ईतयो व्याधयस्तन्द्रिः दोषाः क्रोधादयस्तथा?’ | 

( स०---भा ०----॥०---१४ ६ — १५-३४ ) 

asa, ‘AUT: क्षत्रिया वैश्याः संकीयेन्त: परस्परम्‌ | 

शृद्रतुल्या भविष्यन्ति तपस्सत्यविवजिताः ॥ १ ॥ 
स्वभावात्क्रकमाणश्‍्चान्योन्यममिशडन: | 
भवितारो नरास्सर्व सम्प्राप्ते युगसंशये? || २ ॥ 

(स०--भा०--व०---१९०--१७-- ५७ ) 


ब्रह्मपुराणेंइपि “दीर्घकालं त्रह्मचय धारणञ्च कमण्डलोः । 


गोत्रान्मातुः सपिण्डात्तु विवाहा गोवधस्तथा॥ १॥ 
नराश्वमेधो मद्यं च कलो asa द्विजातिभिः । 
[ Yo Ego Blo कां० Ho १ साधव टीका Zo १३३० पंक्ति ८-११ | 
क्रतुरपि- देवराच्च सुतोत्पत्तिदत्ता कन्या न दीयते | 
न यज्ञे गोवध: कार्यः कलौ न च कमण्डलुः ॥ २ ॥ 


| qo € o Blo Glo Bo 3 Alo टी७ पंक्ति १२-१४ ] 








६३२ | Go राधाप्रसादशासत्र 


वायुपुराणेऽपि “ऊढायाः पुनरुद्वाहं ज्येष्ठांशं गोवधं तथा | 

कलौ पञ्च न कुर्वीत श्रातजायां कमण्डलुम्‌” ॥ 

[qo to आ० sis wo १ go sav, पक्ति २-४] 

तथान्येऽपि धमैज्ञसमयप्रमाणकास्सन्ति, यथा 
4 'विधवायां प्रजोत्पत्तो देवरस्य नियोजनम्‌ | 
| बालिकाक्षतयोन्याश्च वरेणान्येन संस्थितिः ॥ १ ॥ | 
कन्यानामसवर्णानां विवाहश्च द्विजातिभिः । 
आततायी द्विजाग्याणां धमयुद्धेन हिंसनम्‌ ॥ R I 
द्विजस्याब्धौ तु Aag: शोधितस्यापि सङ्घ्रहः | 
सत्रदीत्ता तु सर्वेषां कमण्डलुविधारणस्‌ ॥ ३॥ 
महाप्रस्थानगमनं गोसंज्ञप्तिशच गोसवे | 
सौत्रामण्यामपि सुराम्रदणस्य च TEE: ॥ ४॥ 
घग्निहोत्रहविन्याश्च लेहो लीढापरिग्रहः | 
वानप्रस्थाश्रमस्यापि प्रवेशो विधिचोदितः ॥ ५ ॥ 
वृत्तस्वाध्यायसापेत्तमघसंकोचनं तथा | 
प्रायश्चित्तविधानं च विप्राणां मरणान्तिकस्‌ ॥ ६ ॥ 
संसगदाषः स्तेनाद्यैमहापातकनिष्क्ृतिः | 
वरातिथिपिठ्भ्यश्च पशू पाकरणक्रिया ॥ ७॥ 
दत्तौरसेतरेषां तु पुत्रत्वेन परिग्रहः । | 
सवर्णान्याङ्गनादुष्टौ संसगः शोधितैरपि ॥ ८॥ | 
अयानो सङ्ग हे gu परित्यागो गुरुस्त्रिया: | 
अस्थिसंचयनादूृध्वमडुस्पशानमेव च ॥ € ॥ 
शामित्रं चेव विप्राणां सोमविक्रयिणं तथा | à 
बडभक्तानशनेतान्नहरणं हीनकर्मणः ॥ १०॥ | 


MET दासगोपालळुलमित्राधसीरिणाम्‌ | ! 
भोज्यान्नता गृहस्थस्य तीथंसेवातिदूरत: i ११ odi | 


= ~p 
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5 5 १ पाढान्तरे पञ्रपहरणक्रिया | 
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शिष्यस्य गुरुदारेषु गुरुवदवृत्तिरी रिता | 
आपह त्तिद्विजाग्याणामश्वस्तनिकता तथा ॥ १२ ॥ 
प्रजार्थं तु द्विजाश्याणां प्रजाऽरणिपरिम्रहः | 
त्राह्मणानां प्रवासित्वं मुखाग्निधमनक्रिया ॥ १३॥ 
बलात्कारादिडुष्टस्रीसंग्रहो विधिचोदितः | 
यतेस्तु waaay भिक्षाचर्या विधानतः ॥ १४ ॥ 
नवोदके दशाहं च दक्षिणागुरुचोदिता | 
त्राह्मणादिषु शूद्रस्य पचनादिक्रियापि च॥ १५ ॥ 


[ दिधवायासिस्यादि पराशरोयमाधवटीकायामपि 
qo tio ‘Alo Blo Ho १ To १३४ पंक्ति ६-४३ | 


अग्वग्निपतनेश्चेव वृद्धादिमरण तथा | 
गोठप्तिमात्रे पयसि शिष्टेराचमनक्रिया ॥ १६ ॥ 
पितापुत्रविरोधेषु साक्षिणां दण्डकल्पनम्‌ | 
यत्र सायं Tee Cw सूरिभिस्तत्वतत्परैः || १७ ॥ 
एतानि लोकयुप्त्यर्थ कलेरादौ महात्मभि: | 
निवरितानि कर्माणि व्यवस्थापूर्वकं बुधैः॥ १८ ॥ 
समयश्चापि साधूनां प्रमाणं वेदवद्‌ भवेत्‌ | 
[ «Zo च० Wo का० go ३० पक्ति ३] 
इतिकलिव्यंप्रतिपादितेषु श्लोकेष॒ लोकगुप्त्यथ बुधैमेहात्ममिरेतानि 
कर्माणि व्यवस्थापूर्वकं निवतितानीत्यर्थकेनैतानि लोकणगुप्त्यर्थमिति 
श्लोकेन प्रतीयते यदेषामनुष्ठाने लोकरुप्तिने भवेद्वजने च सा सिध्येत्‌ ततश्च 
महात्मनां बुधानां महर्षीणां साक्षात्कृतधर्माणां कलेरादावेषां वज्यानामनुष्ठाने 
हानिरभिप्रेता पद्य कलेरादाविति निर्देशादधुना एषां वञ्यानामन्यतमानुष्ठाने 
लोकगुप्तिश्चेड्धवेत्‌ तत्तदनुष्ठीयताम्‌ | न तु तदनुष्ठानाननुष्ठाने धर्माधर्मवहदे । 
लोकगुप्ति पुरस्कृत्यैव साधूनां समयश्चायं वेदवत्प्रमाणं भवति अत एव पूज्यपा- 
देस्साचाच्छकररूपैः कलौ प्रचुराधर्मविनाशाय कृतावतारैश्शंकराचार्यः कलि- 
वज्येत्वेन परिगणितोऽपि कमण्डलुविधारणमित्यनेन संन्यासो गृही तस्तैस्तदानां 


hs शिष्ट पाठभेदः 








———— 
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संन्यासग्रहणेन नानाविधगाढान्धकारप्रचारप्रवृत्तचार्वाकार्हतबोद्धादीनां निरां- 
सेन जगद्णुपिरष्टा तेन aagi तथेवाधुनापि एषामन्यतमस्य कस्यचिद्‌- 
नुष्ठानेन लोकगुप्तिश्चेत्संभवेत्‌ तत्तदनुष्ठानं श्रेयस्करमिति तद्यथाधुना समुद्र- 
नोयात्रादिना विदेशयात्रादिः । 
यद्यपि तत्राव्धिनोया नस्नानसन्ध्यादिभच््याभच्यश्राद्वादिशिष्टा- 
ब्धिनोयात्राम्लेच्छदेशप्रायश्चित्तविचाराः कर्तैव्यास्तथापि लेखविस्तरभयान्न 
कृताः - किश्चिदल्पशस्तु feat, एतानि लोकगुप्त्य्थङ्कलेरादौ Wul- 
त्मभिनिवति तानि कर्माणि व्यवस्थापूर्वकं द्विजेरिति आदित्यपुराणवचने लोक- 
गुप्त्यथेमित्युक्त लोकरत्तणमेवैतत्फलं न तन्नाशनमिति प्रतोत्या श्रयस्करञ्चे 
द्गमनं कटव्यमेव न तद्दोषावहम्‌। न च लोकपदेनेहपरलोकयोरुभयेहणमिति 
पुण्यलो कप्राप्तिप्रतिबन्धकपापादृ्टनिवृत्तये समुद्रयानं निवतितसिति वाच्यम्‌ 
सम्भवति रष्टफलकत्वेऽरष्टकल्पनाया अन्याय्यत्वेन तथा कर्पनाया अभावा- 
दित्यब्धिनोयानविचारः | 
ननु नावा समुद्रयाने कथं नित्यनेमित्तिकानां कर्मणां सम्यक्त्यभावा- 
दननुष्ठानमननुष्ठानच्च तेषां “ नापतिष्ठेत्त यः पूवा नोपास्तेयश्च पश्चिमाम | 
स शूद्रवद्वहिष्कार्यः सवरमाद्विजञकर्मणः?? इति स्मृतिप्रतिषिद्धमिति चेन्न इष्ट- 
कादिनिमितचतुष्काणाकृतिके कृतिमेष्टाकावटे जलं पूरयित्वा तीर्थमित्यनुवत्य 
कलौ गङ्गेव केवला इतिकाशीखण्डपुराणयो: सेव्यमित्यनुवत्यं कलौ गंगां 
समाश्रयेदिति विष्णधर्मोत्तरे भु क्तिमुक्तिफलप्रेप्सुरस्पायासेन चेन्नरः | तीर्थान्ये 
वाश्रयेद्विद्वान्‌ कलौ गंगां विशेषतः?? इति स्क्रान्दे, “कलौ कलुषचित्तानां पाप- 
द्रव्यरतात्मनाम्‌ | विधिक्रिया विहीनानां गतिर्गङ्गा विना नहि ॥ इति भविष्ये, 
भ्रिगवद्रीता किञ्चिदधीता गङ्गाजललवकणिका पीता सकृदपि येन युरारिसमर्चा 
क्रियते तस्य यमोऽपि न चर्चाम्‌? | इति चर्पटपञ्जया श्रीभगबत्पादैरुक्ते UIS 
जल महापापादिनाशाक तत्र किञ्चित्त्िप्त्वा जलस्य परिशुद्धतापादनेनादो- 
धात्‌ तेन स्नानभोजनादिव्यवहार उपयोग इव सन्ध्यादिनित्यकर्मेस्वप्युपयोगः 
यथोपलब्धवस्तुभिसतदनुष्ठानावश्यकत्वात्‌ इति स्नानसन्ध्यादिविचारः । 
ननु तत्र म्लेच्छादिसंसर्ग दूषितमपेयं पानीयमभच्यच्चान्नमिति चेन्नावश्यं लोक- 
गुप्त्य्थ' गन्तव्यतया तत्रापंत्काले महानौकायां परिच्छिन्नाब्धौ तत्तत्संसर्गव- 
Saat जलादिग्रहणे दोषाभावात्‌ | तथाच 
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निषिद्धमप्याचरणीयमापदि _ 
सती क्रिया नावति यत्र सवंथा | 
घनाम्बुना राजपथे हि पिच्छिले 
कचिद्बुधैरप्यपथेन गम्यते ॥ 
इति नेषधेऽप्युक्तम्‌ | 
छान्दोग्योपनिषदि प्रथमप्रपाठक नवमे खण्डे इभ्यभुक्तशिष्ट- 
कुल्माबभोजनं चाक्रायणयस्य आटक्या स्त्रभार्यायाः पुरतस्तन्नयनं पाथेयाथेच्च 
तद्‌ गृहीत्वा राजयज्ञे च गमनम्‌ | तैत्तिरीयोपनिषदि ब्रह्मवल्ल्या 
द्वितीयानुवाके “अन्नं न निन्द्यात्‌’? तैत्तिरीयोपनिषदि ठतीयवल्ल्यां 
सप्तमानुदाके “अन्नं न परिचक्तीत्‌? तत्रेवाष्टमानुवाके “अन्नं ब्रह्मेति 
व्यजानात्‌” इति च तत्रैव द्वितीयानुवाके “सर्वोन्नादुमतिश्च प्राणात्यये 
तद्दशनादिति वेदान्तदर्शने द्वितीयाध्याये चतुर्थपादेऽष्ाविंशतिसूत्रे asa 
च Ga श्रीशाङ्करभाष्ये | | 
“जोवितात्ययमापन्ने यान्नमत्ति यतस्ततः | 
लिप्यते न स पापेन पद्मपत्रमिवाम्भसा” ii 
इति च वचनकलापेन येन विना न जीवति तद्भिन्नसुरामद्यादिकं 
विहायापदि सर्वान्नातुमत्यभ्यलुज्ञानमन्नस्य शुद्धत्वानिन्यत्वादिप्रतिपादन- 
ञचात एव संगच्छते इत्यभक््यापेयविचारः ।। 
तत्र च कथं नित्यश्राद्वादिकं नोयाने स्यादिति शाङ्कायां यथोपलब्धफल- 
जलादिना तदनुष्ठानं स्नानभोाजनादीनामिवेति समाधेयमापदि तथाचरश- 
नैव नित्यादिनियमसंरक्तणात्‌ इति श्राद्धादिविचारः ॥ 
शिष्टास्साधनतांशे श्रान्तिर हितास्तेषामब्धिनोयानं लोके वेदे च श्रयतेतद्यथा 
( ऋग्वेदे-मणड० ७--व २५ Go ८८ ऋक्‌ V 1) 
“वसिष्ठं ह वरुणा नाव्याधात्‌ ऋषिं चकार स्वपामवाभि; | 
स्तोतारं विप्रः सुदिनत्वे अहां यान्नुद्यावस्तनन्यादुषासः?? इति ॥ 
(सायणभाष्ये अस्यार्थः) वसिष्ठं ह वसिष्ठं खलु वरुणो नावि स्वकीया- 
यास्‌ अधात्‌ आरोपयत्‌, तथा wale अवोभिः रत्तणेः, स्वपाम्‌ , संशोधन- 
कर्म्माणं चकार वरुणः कृतवान्‌ इत्यादि । ( ऋग्वेदे मण्ड० ७ वर्ग २५ Ho 
GG ऋक्‌ ३) 
80 
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“Al यट्रहाव वरुणश्च नावं प्रयत्समुद्रमोरयाव मध्यम्‌ | 
अधि यदपां स्नुभिश्चराव SE इंखयावहे शुभे mq? इति । 
सायणः ( HITT: )— (यद्‌) यदा वरुण प्रसन्ने सति AT वरुणश्च 
उभौ नावं FANG तारणसाधनभूतास्‌। आरुहाव उभो आरूढो बभूविव | 
तां च नावं यद्‌ समुद्रं मध्यं समुद्रमध्यं प्रति प्रेरयाव प्रकर्षेण गसयाव, यद्‌ यदा 
च उदकानाम्‌ अधि उपरि, स्नुभिः गन्त्रीभिः अन्यासिरपि नोभिः चराव 
बर्तावहै, तदा शुभे शोभनाथे Sg नौरूपायां दोलायामेव Sgae, निम्नोन्न- 
तैस्तरंगैरितश्चेतश्च प्रवच लन्तौ संक्रोडावहै | क॑ सुख यथा भवति तथा || 
ऋग्वेदे ( मण्ड० ७ सूत्र GE ऋक्‌ ४ ) "mi मध्ये तस्थिवांसं तृष्णा ऽविदत्‌ 
जरितारम्‌ | WATT ततत्र मलय?! इति । सायणः (अस्यार्थः) wat समुद्रोद- 
कानां मध्ये तस्थिवांध॑ स्थितवन्तस्‌ अपि जरितारं तव स्तोतारं सां तृष्णा 
पिपासा अविदत्‌ प्राप्ततती । लवणोत्कटस्य समुद्रजलस्य पानानर्हत्वात्‌ | 
अतस्तादृशं मां मलय सुखय || लोके तु यथा भतृहरिणा वैराग्यशतके 
प्रतिपादितम्‌ । 
“उत्खातं निधिशङ्कया क्षितितलं ध्माता गिरेथातवो- 
निस्तीर्णः सरितांपतिनृपतयो यत्नेन सन्तोषिताः | 
मन्त्राराधनतत्परेण मनसा नीताः शमशाने निशाः 
प्राः काणवराटकोऽपि न मया तष्णऽधुना सुच्च ATT” ॥ 
अतएव 
“पारसी कांस्ततो Sie प्रतस्थे स्थलवर्त्मना | 
इन्द्रियाख्यानिव रिपृस्तत््वज्ञानेन संयमी ॥ 
(रघुवंशे ४ सर्गे ६० श्लो०) नौ यानमागंण 
गमने दुर्जयान्मत्वा स्थलवत्मना जगामेत्यक्तं संगच्छते ॥ 

न च नावा समुद्रयानस्य निषिद्धत्वात्स्थलवरत्मना जगामेति तदाशय 
इति वाच्यम्‌ | दृष्टान्तवैषम्यात्‌ । दृष्टान्ते नहि मार्गान्तरेण तेषां दुजेयत्वं 
प्रतिपाद्यते इति शिष्टान्धिनोयानविचारः | 
म्लेच्छदेशस्तु-- 

“चातुर्व॑ण्यैग्यवस्थानं यस्मिन्देशे न विद्यते | 
८॑ म्लेच्छविषयं प्राहुरायावतमत: परम्‌ ॥ 
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इत्यमरसिंहेन नामलिङ्गानुशासने भूवर्गे सप्तमश्लोके उक्तम्‌ | 

अयं पाठः क्वचिदुपलभ्यतेऽन्यत्र क्वचित्त, 

“देश: प्राग्दक्तिणः प्राच्य उदीच्यः पश्चिमोत्तरः | 

प्रत्यन्तो म्लेच्छदेशः स्यान्मध्यदेशस्तु मध्यमः || 
इति पाठ उपलभ्यते । 

“कृष्यासारस्तु चरति मृगो यत्र स्वभावत: | 

स ज्ञेया यज्ञियो देशः म्लेच्छदेशस्ततः परम्‌ ॥ 

(मनु अ० २ श्ळोङ २३) 

स्लेच्छलक्षणं च-- 

“नामांसभक्षका यस्तु लोकबाह्य च भाषते | 

सवोचारविहीना$सो म्लेच्छ इत्यभिधीयते ॥ 


“aat वैश्यतो जातः क्षत्ता भवति नामतः | 
अस्यामनेन चोर्येण म्लेच्छो विप्रात्प्रजायते?” | 
इति जातिविवेके सूतसंहितायां म्लेच्छयवनादीनामुत्पत्तिः श्रीवाल्मीकि- 
रामायणे बालकाण्डे चतु:पः्चाशत्पञ्चपञ्चाशत्‌सगयोरुक्तम्‌ । इति म्लेच्छ- 
देशम्लेच्छविचारः || धर्मशास्त्र पातकापपातकातिपातकमहापातकजाति- 
ध्वंसकरमलिनीकरणसंकरीकरणादीर्ना सर्वेषां पापानां प्रायश्चित्तमुक्तम्‌ । 
समुद्रयानमप्येष्वन्तर्भावात्तन्निदिष्टं प्रायश्चित्तं कर्पानुकल्पादिरूपमपेत्त्यते 
तद्रिचाये देशकालादिसमयोचितं प्रायश्चित्तविवेकादिनिबन्धते! द्रष्टव्यम्‌ 
इति सामान्यतः प्रत्यवायपरिहारविवेकः ॥ “चोदना लक्षणाऽर्थो धमं इति 
धम स्वरूपस्यैकरूपत्वात्सवंथा परिवर्तनाभावात्स्वरूपनित्यतापि सिद्धा इति aa- 
पते निबन्धविषयस्समाप्तो विस्तरभयान्न प्रपञ्च्यते ।। 


“नागाए्नन्दभूवर्षं द्वादश्यां हंसवासरे | 
शुद्धाषाढसिते पत्ते निबन्धोऽयं मया कृत: ॥१॥ 


राधाप्रसादशास्त्री 
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THE ATTITUDE OF HINDU SCRIPTURES. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM 


As a result of the impact of the ideas of the East and the 
West that took place towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a considerable thought ferment was produced in the 
Hindu society, giving rise to the question of social reform. 
'The cause of social reform had the usual vicissitudes during 
the subsequent decades. Recently, however, it has received 
a sudden impetus by the realisation, on the part of the present 
political leaders, of the fact that the national movement can 
succeed only if it is based on broad-based democracy, and 
assures equal civic and political rights and opportunities to 
all, irrespective of their castes and creeds. Political leaders 
and organisations have begun to advocate a number of appar- 
ently heterodox views like the removal of untouchability 
with a zeal and persistence so intense and sincere, that the 
usually supine and inactive conservative sections of society 
have been aroused from their lethargy, and are constrained to 
aver that they can appreciate Swarajya only if it guaran- 
tees the continuance of what they regard to be the 
Sanatana Dharma. ‘This Sanadtana Dharma, they main- 
tain, would not tolerate any of the innovations in the 
social structure which are saught to be popularised and 
enforced through the medium of the legislature, either as 
being beneficial in themselves, or as essential in a democratic 
age and society. ‘The position of the average Hindu, who 
has a due regard for his scriptures, but is nevertheless alive to 
the needs of the times, has thus become very perplexing. 
He finds that while the custodians of the old religion and 
tradition aver that there can be practically no reform in 
the social and socio-religious customs, traditions and insti- 
tutions, the advocates of reform adopt quite a utilitarian 
attitude, and hardly care to enquire whether the changes 
they propose are in consonance with the spirit, if not with 
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the letter, of the scriptures. In the present article it is 


proposed to make a scientific enquiry into the attitude of 
the scriptures towards the question of Social Reform. It 
may be observed at the outset that I do not propose to ex- 
amine what the Sas£ras have to say about any particular 
problem of reform, but to enquire whether the Srutis and 
Smrtis contemplate the possibility or advisability of change 
or reform in the social structure and institutions which they 
have ordained and described. 

A. detailed enquiry into the attitude of the Srutis to- 
wards this question is not necessary. Srutis are no doubt 
very important in the realm of ritualism, Sanskdras, and 
philosophy, but they do not lay down any direct injunc- 
tions on social and socio-religious questions like the age of the 
bride, or the permissibility or otherwise of ‘untouch- 
ability, or  intercaste dinners or marriages. Hence 
it is that when commentators and Nibandha-writers want 
to advocate a particular course of conduct, they hardly ever 
cite any Sruti authority relied upon for the purpose; they 
are usually content with citing a series of Smrti texts. 
Inferences are no doubt possible from arthavada statements 
in Srutis, but they would be by no means always in conso- 
nance with the views of the Smrtis or of the conservative 
sections of the present society. Theoretically Sruti is no 
doubt more authoritative than Smrti; but the social cus- 

toms and institutions had considerably changed in the Smrti 
period, and it is interesting to observe how occasionally even 
orthodox Smrti and Nibandha-writers practically set aside 
the views of Srutis. The Pdéraskara-Grhya-Sitra’ prohibits 
dancing and music to the Sza£aka, although it is aware of, and 
even quotes a Sruti passage, permitting the same. Devana- 
bhatta follows Vyaghra-Smrti and prescribes Pitrtarpana 
after the morning bath in opposition to the Sruti injunction 
that the Pitrkarya is to be performed after midday’. 
Mitramisra candidly admits that the Rg-veda disapproves 


गा, 7. 
"Smriticandrika, Abnika-kanda, p. 295 
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of adoption but prefers to follow Vasistha-smrti which per- 
mits it’. Similarly, certain practices at the Sautramani . 
sacrifice, he observes, are not to be followed though pres- 
cribed in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, for they are prohibited 
in the Kali age'. A little later in the same section Mitra- 
misra refuses to subscribe to the natural corollary of the 
Sruti passage ‘Navedavin manute tam brhantam’ that the 
Sudras can have no knowledge of Atman and are therefore 
ineligible for spiritual salvation; he follows the views of the 
Smrtis and Puranas and declares that emancipation is not 
denied to them. It is true that in all these and similar cases 
where the Nibandha-writers differ from the Sruti rules, they 
try to justify their procedure on some ground or other; 
but to an impartial mind their reasons on these occasions 
appear rather as excuses. It may not be difficult to find 
similar justifications for most of the reforms that are being 
advocated at present by the politician or the reformer. 
The present-day social and socio-religious customs are 
mainly based upon the rules laid down in the Smrtis. Let 
us see what is their attitude towards the question of intro- 
ducing innovations in their own rules and regulations. 
An enquiry into this problem is beset with many diff- 
culties. The very connotation of the term Smrti has 
changed in the course of centuries. From certain passages 
in Apastamba Dharma Sitra’, Gautama Dharma Siitra® and 
Manu-smrti’ discussing the sources of Dharma, the corollary 
is inevitable that the term Smrti originally indicated, 
not the Dharmasastra literature, but social rules and con- 
ventions as remembered by the wise and the pious persons. 
These rules, when later embodied in the form of books, came 
to be known as Sınrtis, because for a long time they existed 


only in the memory of the elders of the society. 


“Viramitrodaya, paribhasa section, pp. 25 ff. 

"Ibid. 

"Dharmajiasamayah pramanam vedasca. Y, 1.1-2. 
‘Vedo dharmamilam. Tadvidim ca smrtisile Y. 1.1-2. 
*Vedo'kbilo dharmamilam smrtisile ca tadvidam, YI, 6. 
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Even if we accept the present connotation of the term 
Smrti, we have to face the fact that there exist today more 
than 50 Smrtis, and ample evidence is available to show 
that their number was much greater in the past. The 
Viramitrodaya of Mitramisra, the different Mayiikhas of 
Nilakantha, and the Nirgayasindbu of Kamalakarabhatta 
refer to or quote from 57, 97, and 131 different Smrtis 
respectively. Several annonymous Smrti writers are further 
introduced by the commentators with word ‘iti ca 
smaryate’.. The outlook and views of these different writers 
is not always the same. Many claim to be inspired sages, 
while some others, like the author of the Apastamba Dharma 
Sūtra, one of the earliest works on the Dharma-Sastra, 
frankly confess that they are ordinary human beings, giv- 
ing in a book form the conventions about social customs 
and etiquette prevailing among the respectable sections of 
the society. "The question of the relative authority of these 
Smrti works has to be considered before we discuss their 
views about the possibility of reform. It will be seen that 


the way itself in which this problem was solved throws 


considerable light on the possibility of reform. 


Some Smrtis like the Carvaka and Buddha Smrtis? 
were easily ruled out of order on the score of their hetero- 
doxy. But the problem of the relative authority of the 
rest was a difficult one to solve. Brhaspati and Angiras 
advanced the view that a Smrti opposed to Manu-Smrti 
was to be discarded. Parasara claimed that his own Smrti 
was to be held authoritative in preference to all the rest, in- 
cluding that of Manu".  Gobhila advocated that in the case 
of difference of opinion the view of the majority should pre- 


"Tasmad rsayo’varesu na jayante niymatikramat. I, 5.4-5. 


Dharmajnasamayah pramanam. Vedśāśca. Y. 1. 2-3. 
"These are no longer available. 
*Ouoted in Viramitrodaya paribbasa p. 28, Smrticandrika, Sams- 


kara-kanda p. 16. 
E1123: 
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vail. All these views, however, were found inadequate and 
inconvenient. The large number of Smrtis, that were writ- 
ten in the first millenium of the Christian era, owed their 
existence not to literary ambition but to the pressing necessity 
of having authoritative manuals that would fill in the lacunz 
in the earlier works or would be more in consonance with 
spirit of the age. Thus to cite a few examples, Katyayana- 
smrti was written as a supplement to the work of Gobhila.™ 
The introductory verses of Devala-Smrti make it clear that 
it was composed in Sindh sometime after the eighth century 
A.D. to meet the new situation created by the military and 
proselyting activities of the Muslims. The needs of the Sindh 
situation could hardly have been met by consulting over and 
over again Manu or Paragara. A new Smrti was necessary and 
the society saw to it that it was forthcoming. As new Smrtis 
were thus being composed to fill the lacunz in the old ones or 
to meet the needs of new exigencies, the view that in case of 
difference of opinion, either Manu or Parasara or the majority 
was to be followed was found to be inconvenient. Kumarila 
in his Tantravartika, therefore, advanced the historically cor- 
rect view that in the case of difference of opinion among 
the Smrtis an option was to be assumed. "The position of 
the Smr£icandrikàá is also the same". Medhatithi goes a step 
further and declares that the usual list of the authoritative 
Smrtis is not exhaustive, and that even today a new Smrti 
can be composed which would be authoritative for the pos- 
terity. It was this theory that all the Smrtis were equally 





"Virodbo yatra vakyanam pramanyam tatra bhiiyaséml Tulyapra- 
manakatve tu nyaya evam prakirtitab. III, 149. 

"Cf. Atbato Gobhiloktanamanyesan caiva karmanam\ Aspas- 
tanam vidhim samyag darsayisye pradipavati Y, 1. 

"Cf. Vikalpa eva bi nyayyastulyakaksapramanatab, p. 405. 
| "Srutidvaidbam tu yatra syadityanena smrtyorvirodhe’ pi vikal pa 
ityuktam bhavati. Ata eva smrtyadhikare Gautamab: ‘Tulyabalavirodhe 
vikal pah’. 

"Medhatithi on Manu II, 6. ‘Adyatve ya evamvidhagunairyukta 
idrsainaiva betuna grantbamupanibadbniyat sa uttaresam | Manvadivat 
pramanam syat. 
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authoritative that simplified the task of the medieval 
Nibandha-writers. ‘They found that current social customs 
no longer rigidly conformed to any set of rules given in any 
one particular Smrti. They therefore prepared their 
digests by quoting only from such texts, the rules in which 
were still current. The recognition of the principle, that an 
option was to be assumed in case of difference of opinion 
among the Smrti writers, coupled with the fact that Smrtis 
continued to be composed down to the Muslim period with 
a view to meet the needs of new situations, makes it clear 
that Hindu social institutions and customs were never static; 
they were dynamic and were governed according to rules 
which were often changed by the succeeding Smrti writers, 
with a view to bring them more in conformity with the spirit 
of the age. 


An examination of the material sources of Dharma, as 
given by the Smrtis, will also throw considerable light on the 
question of their attitude towards the possibility or advis- 
ability of change in the rules laid down by them. After 
mentioning Srutis and Smrtis most of the Smrti works refer 
also to sadacara and parisad as sources of Dharma, a fact 
which shows clearly that they did not intend their rules about 
social customs and institutions to be applicable for all times to 
come. It is no doubt true that they have put certain limita- 
tions with reference to saddcara and parisad; it will, how- 
ever, appear from the following discussion that the recogni- 
tion of these as sources of Dharma has made the Hindu social 
institutions living organisms. 

Some writers like Vasistha" no doubt maintain that 
sadacara means the conduct of a person who is practically 
above all human infirmities, and that, it is to be followed 
only if it is not opposed to the dictates of the Srutis and 
Smrtis. In practice, however, the state of affairs was con- 
siderably different. It will become at once plain that the 
conduct of a Sista as described by Vasistha is hardly likely 
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to throw any light on topics of social controversy. Sadacara 
really meant social customs and practices approved and 
followed by the higher sections of society. This becomes 
abundantly clear from Baudhayana’s description of the ob- 
served fivefold differences between the contemporary prac- 
tices of the south and of the north". In the south society 
had given its seal of approval to the marriage with the 
daughter of a maternal uncle and paternal aunt; in the north 
trade in wool, enlistment in the army, going out to foreign 
countries for commerce, etc., were common. ‘These prac- 
tices were opposed to the Sastric rules on the point, but they 
were permissible, says Baudhayana, in their respective locali- 
ties as they were sanctioned by sadaácara. It is therefore clear 
from Baudhayana that Sadácára was not the conduct of a 
person who had attained spiritual realisation; it embodied 
current social practices followed by the respectable persons 
which were often opposed to the general tenor of the Smrti 
rules. 

It is sadácára in the sense of approved social customs 
and traditions which was the main source of Dharmasastra. 
No doubt in theory the Smrtis are believed to be based on 
Srutis, but even ancient writers, when pressed to demonstrate 
the truth of this theory had to confess that, in some cases 
at any rate, the requisite Sruti passage had to be assumed to be 
belonging to a version no longer in existence". His- 
torically this may have been true in some cases, but the 
argument reminds us of the position of a litigant sum- 
moning a dead witness and then maintaining, that if he were 
alive, he would have supported his case. Early works like 
Apastamba Dharma Sütra enable us to realise to what a large 
extent Smrti rules were based on sadācāra as above defined. 
This work distinctly says that the rules given therein were 
based upon Sruti and social conventions as accepted by the 


righteous". Apastamba argues that after all we have to rely 


“I, 1, 18 ff. 
"Cf. Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara, YI, 3, 11. 
"Cf. Dharmajnasamayah pramanam, Vedaica, Y, 1, 1-2. 
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on sadacara in social and socio-religous matters." For, 
Dharma and Adharma do not stalk abroad in a corporeal form 
announcing themselves for the benefit of humnity: nor do 
gods, manes or Gandharvas help us in the matter. Under 
these circumstances we must regard that as Dharma which is 
praised by the Aryas, and that as Adharma which is con- 
demned by them. ‘The view of the Mahabharata is also the 
same. The Great Epic draws the natural corollary from 
this position and states that sadácára cannot be defined with 
accuracy, for what is sadácára in one case may be the reverse 
in another. 

That sadacara really meant the customs and traditions 
prevailing in the respectable sections of society will become 
further clear from the way in which the Smrtis sometimes 
supplement their own rules. Aśvalāyana Gribya Sütra", 
when proceeding to describe the marriage ritual, observes 
that local customs are numerous and various and that these, 
though not mentioned in his manual, ought to be followed 
in practice. Baudbayana Dharma Siitra® lays down some 
rules regarding ASauca or post-mortem impurities and adds 
that popular customs were to be followed in matters not 
mentioned by him. Apastamba Dharma Sitra*, while treat- 
ing of the same topic, recommends that the mourners should 


do what ladies advise them to perform. It is thus clear that 


sadacara, which formed the main material source of Smrtis, 
was not the conduct of persons who had conquered their 
lower self; it was made up of customs and traditions approved 


“a dharmadharman carat yaavam svab. Na devagandbarvab 
pitara ityacaksate ayam dharmo’yamadharma iti. Yam  tvaryah 


kriyamanam prasamsanti sa dharmah yam garhante so’dharmah, Y, 7, 6-7. 
"Tarko'pratisfbab — $rufayo vibhinnā naiko muniryasya — vacab 
pramanam; Dharmasya tatvam pihitam guhayam mahajano yena gatassa 
panthah, Vanaparvan, 3, 5, 117. 
Na bi sarvabitab kascidacarah sampravartate. 
Yenaivanyab prabhavati so param badbate punab. XII, 268, 18. 
Ib Zak 


my 
- 5, 131. 
*Gramametya yat striya abustat kuryub, YI, 6, 15, 100. 
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and followed by the respectable sections of society. 

The theory that sadécéra was valid only if not contrary 
to the dicta of Srutis and Smrtis simply indicated deep rever- 
ence for the Sastras, but was by no means always consistent 
with actual practice. We have seen already how this is the 
natural corollary from the celebrated passage in Baud bayana 
Dharma Sitra which describes the five peculiar customs of the 
southerners and northerners. But specific concrete instances 
from the Smrtis themselves are not lacking. A concrete 
case of sadaácára overruling a clear Sruti injunction to the 
contrary is to be found in Apastamba Dharma Sūtra” where 
the author quotes a passage from Vajasaneyi Brabmana, en- 
joining in the clearest terms Vedic study during a thunder- 
storm, but prefers to follow the contrary practice of observ- 
ing holidays on such occasions, because it was sanctioned by 
Aryasamaya, i.e., sadacara.  Brhaspati observes that the cus- 
toms of the family, caste, and locality (which together consti- 
tute saddcara) were to be enforced by the king in the form in 
which they prevailed, for otherwise, subjects would rebel”. 
Mitramisra, while commenting on this passage, observes that 
the king has to permit non-scriptural and anti-scriptural 
practices, if sanctioned by local usage, because there is no 
possibility of the punishment of social boycott in cases like 
the marriage with a maternal uncle's daughter in the Deccan 
which, though opposed to the scriptures, were yet universally 
followed”. A verse attributed to Devala by Devanabhatta 
but to Bhrgu by Kamalakarabhatta exhorts the king to 
follow scrupulously established customs, apparently irrespec- 
tive of the consideration whether they were in consonance 

"Atbapi Vajasaneyi-brahman . . . tasmat stanayati vidyotamane 
adbiyitaiva . . . Evam satyaryasamayena vipratisiddbam. | Adbyayanadb- 
yayam. byupadisanti. Tadanarthakam syadvajasaneyi-brabmanam ceda- 
vekseta. I, 4, 12, 4 ff. 

"Desajatikulanam. ca ye dharmah prak prakirtitaah| Tathaiva te 


palaniyah prajah praksubbyate’nyatha|| Janaparaktirbhavati balam kosas- 
ca na$yati. YI, 28 ff. 


"Cf.  Tattaddesavyapakasrutismrtiviruddhacarane vyavabara- 
pratibandbika $aktistajjanyapapasya nasti. 
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with the Sas£ras or not. According to Sumantu™, kulacara 
or family customs, which constitute one variety of sadacara, 
are to be followed though they may be opposed to the testi- 
mony of all the Sastras put together. Asahaya, while com- 
menting upon Narada-S:nrti I, 40, adopts the same view and 
declares that accepted customs are not to be rejected on the 
mere ground that they are opposed to the Sastras". 
It will be thus seen that by recognising saddcara as a 
source of Dharma, by equating it with the customs and 
practices of the respectable sections of the society and by 
preferring them, if necessary, to the older rules contained in 
scriptures, Smrtis have tried to avoid the catastrophe of 
social and socio-religious institutions being governed by ob- 
solete and unsuitable rules and regulations. Sadécara varied 
with time and place; hence it is that Smrtis declare that 
Dharma changes with age. ‘That at least some of the 
Smrtis owe their existence to the anxiety of the thinkers of 
the age to have new codes more in conformity with the spirit 
and need of the times will be clear from the preamble of 
Devala Smrti” as also from verses like the one in Parasara 
Smrti which declares that Manu-Smrti was suitable for the 
Krta age, Gautama for the Treta, Sankha-Likhita for 
the Dvapara and Parāśara for the Kali. 


That the Smrtis had anticipated the possibility and ad- 


visability of changes becoming necessary in their rules would 
become further clear from their recognition of Parisads or 
assemblies of the pious and learned as sources of Dharma. 
~ VSermirticandrika, Samskara-kanda p. 25. 

“Yatra sastragatirbhinna sarvakarmasu bharata Tasmin kulakrama- 
yatamacaramacaredbudbab Sa gariyan mahabaho sarvasastroditadapi.. 
Quoted in Smrticandrika, Samskarakanda p. 9. 

Dese dese ya acarab paramparyakramagatah| sa s'astrartbabalannaiva 
lamghaniyah kadacana. 

“Anye kriayuge dharmastretayam dvapare-parel Anye kaliyuge 
nrnam. yugari panusaratabM Parasara, I, 22. 

“Sindhutire sukhasinam Devalam munisattamam) 

Sametya munayah sarve idam vacanamabruvan|| 1. 

Bhagavan mlecchanita bi katham $uddbimavapnuyub 2. 


I, 24. 
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Most of the Smrtis®® lay down that a Parisad, consisting of 
about 10 learned and religious persons, was to be the guide of 
society in matters which were either doubtful or not antici- 
pated by the Sastras. Taittiriya-upanisad*™ also states that 
when doubts arise as to what is permissible and what is not, 
the view of the pious respectable men was to prevail. The 
Parisad, as conceived by the Smrtis, had limited functions 
because most of the sadacara or dryasamaya was already codi- 
fied in the form of Smrtis by that time. In the pre-Smrti 
period, Parisad enjoyed the status and influence later 
claimed by the Smrtis. It was then an assemblage or college 
of the celebrities of the particular locality or clan, which 
was naturally almost the sole custodian of Dharma in its 
socio-religious aspect, as the Srutis were generally silent on the 
point and Smrtis were yet to come into existence. Like the 
modern Pithas of Sankaracaryas, Parisad used to see that the 
rules of Dharma, of which they were the custodians, were 
followed by society; they used to punish those who violated 
them by pronouncing and enforcing social and religous 
boycotts against the offenders. When dharmajiasamaya 
came to be codified, the Parisad naturally ceased to be a 
standing body. Even then for many years it went on func- 
tioning and enlightening the society on points on which the 
Smrtis were silent. Nay, Smrtis themselves used to refer 
their readers to a Parisad on points not dealt with by them”. 

The decline in the importance of the Parisad owing to 
the systematic codification of DharmaSastra was contempora- 
neous with the systematic departmentalisation in the Hindu 
Polity. However good a code may be, no society or govern- 


“E.g. Gautama, JIT, 10, 47-8; Manu X 109, etc. 

“Atha yadi te vrttavicikitsa và karmavicikitsa và syat, ye tatra 
Brabmanáb sammarsino yukta dyukta alüksa dbarmakamab syub, yatha to 
tatra varteran, tatha tesu vartetbab. I, 11. 

“Cf. Atha asya (abbisastasya) jmatayab parisadyudapatram ninaye- 
yuh, asau abamittbambbüta iti. Caritvi apah payo ghrtam madhu 
lavanamityarabdhavantam Brahmanah briiyuh, caritam tvayeti, omiti- 
tarab pratyaba. Baudhdyana Dharma Siitra. गा, 1, 14. 

"Anyadatab parisatsu. Apastamba Dharma Sūtra, Y, 3, 11, 37. 
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ment can for a long time afford to dispense with an agency 
to review its working and remedy its defects. Parisads being 
no longer standing bodies had ceased to discharge this func- 
tion effectively. We therefore find some works advocating 
the appointment of a special minister for the portfolio of 
Dharma. The designation of this minister was to be Pandita 
according to Sukra and his duty was to survey current and 
obsolete social and socio-religous practices, to enquire as to 
which of them were sanctioned by the Sastras and which 
not, and to advise the king accordingly". The Vinayas- 
thitisthapakas under the Imperial Guptas", the Dharman- 
ku$as? under the Rashtrakütas, and the Dharmapradhanas 
under the Cedis’ were very probably discharging functions 
similar to those of the Pandita of Sukra, and guiding the 
society about the changes rendered necessary by new exigen- 
cies. With the collapse of the Hindu states, the society was 
deprived of the guidence of this official agency. ‘The Parisads, 
which were formerly discharging this function as we have 
seen already, had disappeared as their functions had been 
usurped by the minister in charge of religion. The dis- 
appearance of the Parisad and Pandita, (i.e., the minister in 
charge of Dharma) was mainly responsible for the Hindu 
social institutions being governed during the last eight or 
nine centuries by rules that were becoming progressively 
obsolete and antiquated. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the recog- 
nition of sadacara and parisad as sources of Dharma proves 
that Hindu Sastras did not regard their rules about social cus- 
toms and institutions as too sacrosanct to be touched by the 
posterity. They were not only far-sighted enough to recog- 
nise that changes in their rules would become necessary, but 
— Cf. Vartamanasca pracina dharmah ke lokasamsritab, sastresu ke 


samuddishfa virudbyante ca ke'dbuna, Lokasastraviruddha ye pandit- 
astan vicintayet. Nripam | sambodbayettatra paratreba | sukbapradaib. 
II, 99—100. : 

28A. S. R. 1903-4, p. 109. 

SE. I. XI p. 276. 

“7. A. S. B. XXXI p. 116. 
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they have also described the machinery which society was 
to use for the purpose. Hindu society was making use of 
that machinery or its equivalent down to the Muslim times 
and was, therefore, a living and vigorous organism. The 
present-day complications have arisen because the social 
machine has been practically left neglected and unrepaired 
for the last eight hundred years. Faced with the present 
social and socio-religious problems which are threatening its 
integrity and solidarity, Hindu society would be acting, not 
only in a suicidical but also anti-scriptural manner, if it 
refuses to get them, investigated by modern Sistas like 
Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya with a 
view to follow the solution proposed by them. Personages like 
those just mentioned, who have deep reverence for the an- 
cient culture, tradition and civilisation, and who also realise 
the needs of the present situation have, according to the Smrti 
view, every right to give rulings on doubtful or new points. 
In the cases of conflicts between the Sastric text, as in the 
case of the marriagable age of the bride, they have a right, 
according to Vyasa, to pronounce which of the texts are to 
be preferred in the present age". Nay, when we remember 
the dictum of Manu that even Dharma is to be abandoned if 
it leads to unhappiness or is hated by the population in 
general’, the present day Parisad of Sistas would be justified 
even in recommending a course of conduct which, though 
going against the letter of any particular Sastric text, may be 
now found to be in the best interest of Dharma and society. 
May it be hoped that the leading lights of Hinduism will 
realise this duty imposed upon them by Smrtis and meet in a 
Parisad to review the whole situation and pronounce their 


authoritative views on the points of the present-day contro- 
versies? A. S. ALTEKAR 


"Tasmadvirodbe dharmasya  niscitya — gurulagbavam| Yato 
bhiiyastato  vidvan kuryaddharmasya nirnayam|| Vyasa quoted in 
Smrticandrikd, Samskarakanda p. 17. 

"Parityajedartbakamau. yau syatam dbarmavarjitau| Dharmamapya- 
sukbodarkam lokavidvistameva call IV, 176. 
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THE POSITION OF UNTCUCHABLES IN 
SANATANA DHARMA 

The subject of the entry of the untouchables into 
Hindu Temples is causing great anxiety to people interested 
in the political progress of the Hindus. The fortunate thing 
is, it must be acknowledged at the outset, that the untouch- 
ables themselves are not under any circumstances going to 
leave the Hindu society. They may resort to Sa£yagraba 
and the severely orthodox Hindus may oppose them not only 
. with abuses but bricks and stones. But they are determined 
to remain Hindus as they really are, and not to go over to 
any other religion or found a new society altogether. For 
this very reason, I think, they will succeed in their righteous 
attempt, though it may take some time yet. We do not, 
however, think that this time will be the esablishment of 
Swaraj in India as Mahatmaji says, probably with a purpose. 
For Swaraj will not dictate to any religion much less to the 
Hindu society. We must, therefore, try to induce the 
orthodox Hindus to admit the untouchables to their full pri- 
vileges by convincing them of the necessity and propriety of 
such a step. | 

The question has two aspects, the historical and the reli- 
gious. So far as history goes, it is generally agreed that the 
Aryans came to India about 6,000 years ago and settled in 
the vast country which was only partially inhabited by an 
earlier people, gradually from the Punjab down to Cape 
Comorin. ‘The previously settled non-Aryan people were 
gradually incorporated into the political entity as Südras and 
the whole people became what is now known as the Hindu 
nation. One portion of these people lived outside the Aryan 
villages, or we may put in the other way and say, that the 
Aryans founded their own villages by the side of those 
of the aborigines and the Aryan villages were more cleanly 
than the latter. ‘The Hindus, as is well-known, consist of 
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four Varnas or colours and the Sudras being black in com- 
plexion were not admitted to marriage relations, though the 
other three Aryan Varnas based on difference of profession 
intermarried among themselves, being of the same race and 
complexion. Some of the Südras were treated as unfit for 
being touched on sacred occasions, as they were of low pro- 
fessions and uncleanly habits and they were not allowed to 
reside in Aryan villages. These were called Candalas, who 
subsequently became the type of untouchables in later time. 

'The Südras were not allowed to learn the Vedas as they 

really could not do it; but they were allowed to learn the 
Vedantic doctrine as is evidenced by the story of the Südra 
king Jànaéruti in the Upanisadas. The Bhagavadgita ad- 
mitted the Südras and even the Candalas called Papa-yonis 
to the Bhaktimarga or the path of devotion, and through it 
to Moksa, as is clear from the line ये$पि x: quaa: । स्त्रिय 
SIAM Waa यान्ति परां गतिम्‌ These people were up to 
this time kept apart in social intercourse solely for their 
unclean professions. 

Some of the non-Aryans lived in separate villages and 
had even kings or chiefs of their own. They were generally 
called Nzsadas. We find in the Ramayana that the Nisada 
king Guha was a chief who lived on the ganges and who was 
a friend of Rama and his father. He and his men were 
certainly then not untouchables. In the Mahabharata story, 
Matsyagandha was even married by an ancestor of the Pan- 
davas. She was the daughter of a Disa chief or fisherman 
chieftain. The Nisidas and the Dāśas were killers of animals 
and fish and lived on them. How these also subsequently 
became untouchable we will presently show. 

All the non-Aryans whether they lived in Aryan villages 
or outside them or in villages and communities of their own 
were treated as Sudras. The best proof of this is that 
Panini has a Sūtra in which he treats even the latter as Südras 
for he speaks of two sets of Südras, the Niravasita (those 
kept out) and the Aniravasita (those not kept out). They 
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were all Südras and the Hindu society has no fifth varna, 
the word paichama being used later. Even in the Purusa- 
medha list of chapter XXX of the White Yajurveda there are 
only four castes mentioned. There are mentioned many pro- 
fessions and of the lowest class we have Dasa, Kaivarta, 
Dhivara and Candala. But they are Südra still (see our 
History of Sanskrit Literature, Sec. 1, page 150). ‘The 
Dhivaras and the Nisidas were not untouchables as we have 
already shown from the Ramayaga and the Mahabharata. 
They became so in later times for the following reason. 

When Buddhism was supplanted, it left a legacy which 
Hinduism took up with great zest, namely the doctrine of 
Abinsa. Not only were the most uncleanly professions now 
treated as untouchable but all those which involved any 
killing of life. The Nisada, the Dhivara, the washerman an 
others, not to speak of the Candialas, were now treated as 
untouchables and these are listed in several Smrtis. The 
Candalas alone were formerly kept out of the village, but all 
these though living in villages were now banned as un- 
touchables. When animal sacrifices were performed, even 
Brahmins did the duty of cutting the sacrificed animal. 
After the down-fall of Buddhism about 800 A.D. all des- 
troyers of life were treated as untouchables, including the 
butchers. 

But this historical dissertation cannot satisfy the ortho- 
dox mind and we must examine how the position stands so 
far as astra is concerned. It is clear that dealings in public, 
entry into temples, places of general resort such as railways 
etc., are enumerated in a Smrti as places and occasions where 
untouchability does not exist. The position is thus clear. 
In the first place there is no fifth Varya in the Hindu So- 
ciety. * चत्वार एवं चणोः नास्ति dum Secondly, the above 
dictum of Devala allows untouchables entry into temples 
without any fear of sin. ‘There are no doubt provisions in 
certain Agamas which require the untouchables not to come 
within a certain limit of temples. But Agamas are not 
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binding on all. Indeed they are not mentioned among the 
dharma-milas being neither Sruti nor Smrti. They are 
binding only on their followers and not on Sanatanists. It 
is clear that Dharmasastra properly interpreted, though it 
does not sanction intermarriage or interdining, plainly sanc- 
tions social and political intercourse as also entry into temples : 
to untouchables. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaii has suggested that these 
untouchables may be converted into touchables by preaching 
to them the mantra ‘ समो भगवत वारदेवाय This is no 
doubt a remedy which will satisfy many orthodox Sanata- 
nists. But we think even this is not necessary. Every sincere 
Sanatanist must consent to this reform with a clean con- 
science on the authority of Devala. It may be noted that 
every sect dissenting frm Sanatana school has done away 
with untouchability, beginning from the Mabanubbavas of 
the 11th century down to the Aryasamajists of the 19th. It is 
in the interest of the Hindu society, therefore, that it should 


give no cause for further dissentions, but admit untouchables 
to their due privileges. 


C. V. VAIDYA 





DECLINE OF BUDDHISM 


Eliot' in his “Hinduism and Buddhism" is at a loss to 
account for the disappearance of Buddhism in the land of 
its birth, so he takes it to be almost a phenomenon. It is” 
really a mystery that the religion which has acquired the 
greatest multitude of adherents outside India should be ex- 
, tinct in India. Eliot has devoted a chapter to it and has 
succeeded in finding out some of the important causes and 
M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri has thrown out some important 
hints here and there. Like Buddhism the causes of its decline 
have disappeared. | i | 

It is a common dictum that Buddhism is a revolt against 
Hinduism. It is obvious that Hinduism—specially the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads—is the essence of Buddhism and 
this has been conclusively demonstrated by Edmund Holmes 
in his “Creed of Buddha". If Buddhism was a revolt, it 
was a revolt against the ritualistic hotch-potch of Hinduism. 
Some corruptions had crept into Hinduism—such as the auto- 
cracy of the priestly class, their cruelty and blood-shed in the 
sacrifice of animals and the galling humiliation of those who 
had the misfortune to be placed outside the pale of the twice- 
born classes. ‘They had ignored the doctrines of the Upa- 
| nisads and wanted to chain the minds of the people with 
| -elaborate rituals, sacrifices and mummeries. Oldenberg has 
| rightly said. "The blood of the sacrificial victim no longer 
! brings reconciliation to the dismayed and erring heart of man; 
! 
| 
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new ways are sought and found to overcome the enemy within 

the heart and to become pure, whole and happy. So they 

! E - dreamed morbid and proud dreams of that which is beyond all 

time and of the peculiar government which is within these 
everlasting realms’. 


{Hinduism and Buddhism. Vol. II, Chapter XXIV, pp. 107-26. 


Buddha, p. 3. 
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Dr. Tagore® in his *Main currents of Indian History" 

points out that Buddhism indicates the revlot of the Ksatryas 
against the predominance of the Brahmans. The cravings 
of the spirit in man could no longer be satisfied in the per- 
formance of Vedic rituals. ^ Oldenberg' says “Invariably, 
when a nation has been in a position to develope its intellectual 
life in purity and tranquility through a long period of time, 
there recurs that phenomenon, specially observable in the 
domain of spiritual life, which we may venture to describe 
as a shifting of the centre of gravity of all supreme human 
interests from without to within; an old faith which pro- 
mised to man somehow or other by an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with godhead, power, prosperity, victory, sub- 
jection of their enemies, will, sometimes by imperceptible 
degrees and sometimes by great catastrophes be supplanted 
by a new phase of thought whose watchwards are no longer 
welfare, victory, dominion, but rest, peace, happiness and 
deliverance.” 

So it appears that Buddhism was a reaction against the 
ritualism of the Vedic religion. 

Paul Dahlke in his “Buddhist essays” has happily hit 
upon the idea that Buddhism flourished most luxuriantly 
in the sunshine of great dynasties. Buddha received the 


' patronage of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. But for Asoka 


Buddhism might have shared the fate of so many local cults 
of India. It was Asoka who made it world religion. It 
was Kaniska who gave it a new lease of life when Parsva 
and A$vaghosa developed Mahayana in Peshawar. It was 
a 'Tsong-sam-Gampo who introduced Buddhism in Tibet and 
it was Emperor Mingti who made it the religion of China. 
The Pala kings of Magadha were its last patrons in India. 
Royal patronage has often been the main factor for the 
success of Buddhism. 

When Megasthenes was at the court of Chandragupta 


— quarterly, Vol. I. 
‘Buddha p. 3. 
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Buddhism could count only a handful of followers. When 
Fahian visited India, Buddhism was flourishing side by side 
with Brahmanism. But it was never the predominant reli- 
gion in India except perhaps for a short period in the reign 
of Agoka. When Yuan Chwang and I’tsing visited India in 
the 7th century, decline had set in and many monasteries 
were in ruins. Gautama became Buddha at Gaya, and 
preached his new doctrine at Sarnath near Benares. Magadha 
was the centre of Buddism and it remained till the end of the 
12th century, ie., from the time of Bimbisara to that of 
Govindapilz, though the centre shifted from time to time 
as has been pointed out by R. Kimura" (1) Magadha, (2) 
Central India (Madhya Desh) —Kosambi, Mathura Avanti, 
(3) Andhra period Paithan, 232 B.C. to Ist century A.D. 
(4) Kashmir (Gindhara) 232 B.C. to Ist century A.D. (5) 
Kosala, 2nd and 3rd century A.D. (6) Ajodhya, period 4th 
to Sth century (7) Nalanda, period 5th to 10th century, (8) 
Wddanta-Vikramaéila, period 10th to 12th century. 

When Yuang Chwang visited India Nalanda was at the 
zenith of its glory. Traditons of Nalanda still enchant the 
mind of Hindu India. Yuang Chwang left India in 645, 
Harsha died in 648. Then followed a Nepalese invasion. 
PTsing was at Nalanda in 685. Then followed anarchy which 
was terminated by Gopila who ascended the throne of Vanga 
about 740 A.D. From 685 to 740 we do not know what 
had happened in India. Probably it was a bolt from the 
blue; Nalanda was destroyed. This is a dark period in Indian 
history. The Nepalese had invaded India but there is no 
mention that they destroyed the Nalanda monastery. The 
Arabs were in Sindh in 712, but there is no evidence that 
they came to Magadha. Sten Konow has ventured a guess 
that there was an incursion of the Goths in India. But 
he does not give (possibly he can not give) the definite data. 
The Goths, the Vandals and the Huns destroyed the Roman 

"R. Kimura—Shifting of the centre of Buddhism in India Cal. 


Uuiv.—Journal of the Deptt. of letters Vol. I, pp. 12-48. 
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empire in the 5th century. The Huns invaded India at the 
same time, but they were expelled from India in 533 by 
YYasodharman Vikramaditya as the Mandasor inscription 
proves. In the Samba-Puràna, probably composed in the 
10th century, there is reference to a Magian invasion of 
India. But so far there is no archaeological or numismatic 
evidence to support this Pauranic tradition. Vandqalistic 
spirit, however, is evident in the destruction of Nalanda. But 
who were these Vandals? Unless we come to know for cer- 
tain as to how and by whom Nalanda was destroyed it will 
be difficult to account for the disappearance of Buddhism in 
India. 

Nalanda still remains buried under the earth, the 
treasures of Indian Buddhism are in Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. ‘The excavation of Nalanda and a minute study 
of Tibetan Tangur and Kangur as well as Chinese Mss can 
only help us to decipher the various causes which led to the 
decline of Buddhism in India. 

But still we need not despair. We can trace some of 
the main causes which led to its decline and disappearance. 
Sir Alfred Lyall in his “Asiatic Studies" is astonished to find 
the absorbing and assimilating power of Hinduism. V. A. 
Smith also testifies to this remarkable trait of the Hindu mind. 
It is difficult to detect any foreign element in Hindu culture 
because of this peculiar feature. 

A river is fed by a tributary and sometimes it branches 
off and falls into the sea. If Hinduism can be compared to 
a river, Buddhism branched off from Hinduism and served 
as a tributary in the end and broadened its outlook. 

It reminds us of the function of the lymphatic gland in 
Physiology. If any poison enters into the finger there deve- 
lopes an abscess in the arm-pit. This abscess saves the whole 
body from the poison and then vanishes. So Buddhism ap- 
peared and disappeared. In every religion when corruption 
sets in, the reformers appear from time to time. In Chris- 
tianity we find Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, and Channing, 
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in Hinduism we have Buddha, Samkaracarya, Chaitanya, 
Ram Mohan Ray, Dayananda and Vivekananda. 

Let us see when did the decline begin. With the rise of 
the Guptas and the revival of Neo-Hinduism began the de- 
cline of Buddhism. It flourished for sometime under Har- 
sarvardhana but with the destruction of Nalanda the decline 
became rapid. The Pala Kings of Magadha gave it a new 
lease of life when a batch of scholars went to Tibet from 
the monastries of Odantapuri and Vikrama$ila and gave fresh 
stimulus to the Tibetan Buddhism. The great scholar Dipan- 
kar Srijnán (Atisha) went to Tibet in 1041. Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar destroyed Odantapuri and Vikramasila and de- 
feated Indradyumnapala, the last Pala King of Magadha. 
Thus perished Buddhism in Bihar. 


Now we have to face a question. How far persecution 
was responsible for the fall of Buddhism. Buddhism is a 
religion of love, of non-resistance and of resignation. The 
description of the destruction of the Magadhan monastries 
as given by Mohammedan historians betrays the painful fact 
how helpless and stoical were these clean-shaven Buddhist 
monks. If India in the 12th century had been Buddhist she 
would have succumbed to Islam at a single blow as China 
did under Kubla Khàn. Turkistan, Balkh, Beluchistan, Af- 
ghanistan and Khotan were Buddhist countries and we know 
how in a few years they embraced Islam. This also happened 
to Java. India might have shared the same fate if her people 
in the 12th century were Buddhists. Fortunately, it was 
Hindu India and she was not conquered at Tarain. The 
crescent had to fight inch by inch for full four centuries 
to bring India under the Moslem yoke. 

Hinduism has seldom resorted to persecution for the sake 
of faith. Buddhism has seldom been persecuting. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Rudolph Von Ihering in his 
“Evolution of the Aryan” has pointed out how monotheism is 
persecuting while polytheism is not. One who believes in 
many gods does not mind if there is a fresh addition, while 
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monotheism will never tolerate the existence of a second god. 
So Javeh is a jealous god. The old Testament is devoted 
to worship of Javeh, so the Christians in spite of the “Sermon 
of the Mount’ imbibed this persecuting spirit of Javeh. 
The Arab and the Jews belong to the semitic race. Moham- 
mad borrowed freely from Jewish mythology so the persecut- 
ing spirit of Javeh entered into Islamic faith. 


There is doubt if Buddhism ever resorted to persecution. 
In the Ceylonese chronicles we find that Pryadarsi Asoka 
deprived the Brahmans of their property. Some words of 
Rupnath, Sasaram and Bairat edicts have yet to be explained. 
Many a scholar take these words to mean that Asoka betrays 
his hatred towards the Brahmans. There has been much blood- 
shed for the sake of religious differences. Even in Vaisna- 
vism, the religion of love—we find a class called Vira Vaisnab 
who fought with the Vira Saivas. In the Deccan there was 
constant fighting among the Jainas the Vaisnabs and the 
Saivas. King Ajayadeva of Gujarat was a persecutor. But 
we do not hear of a persecuting Buddhist king. It is quite 
possible that the Buddhist had preference for Buddhist but 
that is a human weakness. 


The Buddhists were persecuted by Mihiragula. ‘Ihe 
Buddhists of Kashmir had to suffer much from the persecu- 
tion of the Hunas, and of the Mohammedans. 


Rhys Davids has tried to prove that the Buddhists were 
not persecuted. But we have some positive facts against 
this point of view. Sasanka the king of Bengal wanted to 
destroy Buddhism and uprooted the Bodhi-tree of Gaya and 
destroyed a number of monasteries. He was however de- 
feated by Harsavardhan, so the persecution of Buddhism 
was checked. In “Sankara Digvijaya” we come across the 
name of king Sudhanw who lent his sword to Sankara 
to destroy Buddhism. But “Sankara Digvijaya” was writ- 
ten in the 15th century and we have no historic evidence to 
prove the existence of Suddhanwa. Sankara took his stand 
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on the dialectic ground and vanquished all his rivals. We do 
not know if he had to take to the sword to defeat the 
Buddhist monks. 

There is little doubt that Buddhism in Kashmir, Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa had to face the onslaught of Islam and 
she could not possibly hold her own. But persecution is not 
the main cause of her fall. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries appeared Kumarila and 
Sankara. Kumirila is said to have been the preceptor as 
well as the disciple of Dharmakirti though Kern is not pre- 
pared to accept this view. This Dharmakirti was the prin- 
cipal of the Nalanda University and was a scholar of all- 
India reputation. He was beaten by Kumarila, so he became 
Kumirila’s disciple incognito. Then he challenged Kumarila 
and defeated him. ‘The immolation of Kumarila in slow fire 
isa mystery. In the Shankaradigvijaya we come across an 
expression as to how Kumarila lion killed all the Jina elephants 
to re-establish Vedic religion. This may not mean persecu- 
tion of the Buddhists. It is not possible and proper to establish 
a historical truth on the basis of this metaphor. All this 
indicates that Kumarila had a tough fight with the Buddhists 
and sometimes he had to meet defeat at their hands. 


Then came Sankaracharyya. Ramanuja has called 
Sankara *a Buddhist in disguise". There is some truth in the 
statement. Sankara was the disciple of Govindapada, who 
was again, the disciple of Gaudapada who was the disciple of a 
Buddhist. Sankara wasa keen student of the Madhyamika 
School and he found a flaw in that system. Nothing indi- 
cates the existence of something. ` That is a relative term. 
The ‘Sunya Vada’ of Madhyamika School insisted that every- 
thing is void, Sankara said that one may have to grope in 
the dark and say “This is not, that is not’, but there is some- 
thing positive and that is Brahma. This is the fundamental 
basis of the Adwaitavada. 


Many a Buddhist term has crept into Hindu philosophy. 


‘Dwipadangbarang’ is a Buddhist term, Sambriti (Maya) 
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and Paramārtha (Brahma) are Buddhist terms and they have 
found their place in Hindu philosophy. Because Sankara . 

was a great scholar in Buddhist dialectics so he was in a posi- | 
tion to defeat them so easily. So we find in his commen- i 
tary to Brahma Sutras so many Buddhistic terms. | 

Sankara with his Adwaitavada dislodged Buddhism 
from its place. But to win over the Buddhists he had to yield 
and strike a compromise. We have reason to doubt if monas- | 
tic life existed before the advent of Buddhism. It appears 
to have been a Buddhist innovation. Issac Taylor in his | 
“Ancient Christianity" maintains that knowledge of Indian 
Monasticism was possesed by Clement of Alexandria and 

thus he traces the origin of Christian monasticism to that 
of India. 

In the Vedic religion there was no room for celibate 
monks. Sacrifices could not be performed without a wife. 
So the Vedic religion was for the married house-holders. 
After Sankara's reform, the Buddhist house-holders accepted 
the Vedic rituals. As for Bhiksu, Ksapanaka and Sramana 
he gave them a new Hindu label. It was a diplomatic move 
and this ensured Sankara’s succes. It reminds us of the 
methods of the Jesuit fathers in China or the missioneries of 
Nestorian Christianity in Southern India. 

Thus we see how the sword of Mihiragula Sa$anka and | 
Muhammad Baktiyar as well as the triumph of Kumarila and ^ — 
Sankara in the intellectual platform weakened, if not des- 
troyed, Buddhism in northern India. But these are external | 
causes. Let us now enquire into the internal affairs of — — 
Buddhism. 

The soul of Buddhism was in the Sangha (monastery). 
This monastic system was an invention of Gautama Buddha. 
Its organisation was democratic and Mr. Jayasawal’ has tried — 
to prove that the Vrijjian republics were formed on the model _ 
of the monastic system of Government. With Buddha 
Dharma and Sangha also received its due worship from the 
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votaries. As long as monastic life was pure, Buddhism was 
pure and it won the sympathy and support of the people. 
But corruptions began to creep into the monastery and 
Buddhism also became corrupt and thus it began to lose its 
hold upon the people. Free contact of monks and nuns in 
the monastery was at the root of all corruptions, and this ate 
away the very vitals of Buddhism. Buddha was right in 
refusing the admission of women in the monastery. He 
knew the human weakness and could foresee what would 
happen. When Ananda, his pet disciple, implored him to 
ordain Mahaprajapati Gotami and her followers Buddha said" 
“Ananda, you have curtailed the life of Saddhamma by five 
hundreds years”. But still he could not resist the tears 
of his step-mother and the request of Ananda. This pro- 
phecy proved literally correct in the long run. 

If we study Bhiksupratimoksa and Bhiksuniprati-. 
moksa, Mahavagga and Chullavagga we can see the corrup- 
tions of monastic life. 

Prétimoksa is a part of Vinaya, probably composed 
after the Vibhangas. ‘The monks and nuns commit crimes 
after crimes. Buddha censures them mildly and frames rules 
for their future guidance. In the Pratimoksa we find the 
rules of dicipline for monastic life. ‘These rules are nothing 
but those of Brahmacharya, Vanaprastha and Yati or 
Sannyasa of Vedic Varnasrama. The Jain monks also follow 
the same code. Pandit Vidhusekhar Shastri’ has proved 
this beyond doubt. We need not go into details. In Vedic 
religion there is no subordination or the need of Acharya 
and apparently, there was no necessity for the same. In 
the Vedic religion Vanaprastha commences after the 50th 
year and Yati after the 70th. But in Budhism one could 
be ordained as a Sannaysi at 20. ‘This bears comparison with 
Naisthik Brahmachari and Dandi. 

The description of the origin of the foundation of 


"Cullavagga X-1 Kern—p. 31. 
“Introduction to Bhiksu Pratimoksa and Bhiksuni Pratimoksa 
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monastery we find in cullavagga (6-1.1-2). The Bhiksus 
lived under the trees in the forests, in the caves of hills, 
in cremation ground, in open ground and in Palala Kunja. 
The green grass was their bed and the blue sky was their 
canopy. A rich merchant of Rajgriha was deeply moved at 
this and he wished to build a monastery and Buddha ruled 
that there should be five kinds of houses for the Bhikshus- 
Bihar, Addhyayoga, Prasad, Harmmya, and Guha. Thus 
the Bhiksus began to live in beautiful buildings. ‘There 
was no such provision for Sannyasis in Vedic religion. It 
is a peculiar development in Buddhism. 


'The Vedic rishis had preached about this Bhiksu cult 
before the rise of Buddhism. But nobody built monasteris 
for those Bhiksus. So Vedic Sannyasis had little connec- 
tion with the house-holders and they seldom depended upon 
them. So they could afford to ignore public opinion. 
Buddha, however, had to humour public opinion as he had to 
look after the interests of the Samgha. As the house-holders 
formed one class, so did the Bhiksus and in course of time 
there grew up mutual co-operation between the two classes 
and in the end the Bhiksus had to depend for their main- 
tenance upon the house-holders. So Buddha had to frame 
rules acceptable to the society at large. He could not afford 
to ignore public opinion. 

'The Pratimoksa was to be recited on the Uposath day 
in the Samgha and its obvious object was to inculcate moral 
principles, so that the monks and the nuns might lead 
correct life. Upcsatha comes from Sanskrit Upovasatha. In 
the Vedas we get Darsa and Pürnnamás, sacrifices, that is, 
the rituals in the new moon and full moon days. The day 

before that is the day of samyama and this is called Upobasath. 
In Satapatha Brahmana (1-1. 1-7) it is said that the gods 
live in company of the Yajam4na on the day previous to the 
day in which the Yajna will be performed. So this day is 
called Upobasatha. The Jainapanthis followed the Veda- 
panthis in the practice of Upobasatha and even they follow 
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it now. According to Buddha's orders they had to observe 
Upoyasatha on the 14th and 15th day to read the Pratimoksa 
on the same day. 


In Pràtimoksa, Suttavibhanga and Cullavagga we see 
how corruptions were rampant in the monastery. The rules 
of Pratimoksa are negative. ‘Do not this or that" this is 
the main argument. The monks and nuns commit sin after 
sin and rules are framed to check it. To trace the origin of a 
rule we find in the Vibhangas so many anecdotes. All of 
them may not be true but still the rules indicate that some 
such incident must have happened otherwise there would 
not have arisen the necessity of a ruling, though sometimes 
it happens that a rule is framed in anticipation of future 
breach. But there are some rules in Bhiksuni-pratimoksa 
(2-5) which no one possible can foresee. So there must 
have occurred some event which led to the framing of a 
particular rule. We cannot disbelieve all the anecdotes in 
the Suttabibhanga. So it appears that chastity as ordained 
by Buddha had gone to the dogs. The nuns are engaged in 
washing clothes and cooking rice as ordinary maid-servants. 
They are often busy in their eleborate toilet and they 
often work as shop-keepers. The monks also shared the 
same fate and were dragged down to the level of the nuns. 
Buddha tried his level best to separate the monks and the 
nuns, but he failed. 

The corruptions of Bhiksunis were gradually on the 
increase and in Samskrit works we get positive proof. In 
illicit love an intermediary is necessary. Generally a Bhik- 
suni served as an agent in arranging liaisons. In Vatsayayana 
sutra we find Bhiksuni, Sramana, and  Ksapanera as the 
best agents for the meeting of lovers. In Malati Madhava 
we find how Kamandaki, Avalokita and Buddha-Raksita 
forgot their duties as sacred nuns and were busy in stealthily 
arranging a marriage. Because such were common occur- 
rences of the time so Bhavabhuti introduced them in his 


drama. 
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The illustrations will suffice to prove that Buddha was 
justified in refusing the admission of women in monastic 
order. The Bhiksunis of Buddhist monasteries, the nuns 
of mediaeval Christian monasteries and Nedis or the women 
in the Sahajia cult of later Vaisnavism in Bengal demon- 
strate the sad truth that free mixture of men and women 
even in religious orders is seldom conducive to healthy moral 
life. 

Let us turn to another aspect. About the time of 
Luther one third of Europe belonged to the church. The 
Roman catholic priests were too busy in the management 

of church property and could hardly afford to spare any 
time for religious duties. In modern times we see how 
the Pandas and the Mohantas lead their lives in India. The 
Buddhist monks also were of the same type. ‘These monks, 
owners of big property, and lords of a large number of 
retainers—often meddled in political intrigues. They often 
helped the Buddhist kings against the Hindu kings. There 
is reason to believe that at the bottom of Sasanka’s hatred 
towards the Buddhists, there might = been some con- 
spiracy of the Buddhist Samghas against this ruler of Pañ- 
chagaudda. When they had power they could not possibly 
resist the temptation to abuse it. 


Thus the Samghas lost its moral force and with it the 
sympathy and support of the people. The final blow was 
dealt by the Mohammadans who destroyed these monasteries 
and burnt the books. Thus the Nemesis overtook them in 
the 12th century. With the Samghas fell the main prop 
of Buddhism. | 

We ought to remember another aspect. If we study 
the condition of Navadvipa in Bengal before the coming 
of Caitanya we find how the intellectuals abused their gifts 
in useless discussions. In Europe also we find the school- 
men, the sophists, and the gymnosophists abusing their 
powers in argument cimini sectores. Such contest often 
ended in blows. . Recent happenings in Kumbha Mela will 
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illustrate the militant spirit of some of the sannyasis. Rock- 
hill has translated from Tibetan a short account of the 
history of Khoten, a Buddhist land". 


“Durdharsa, the king of Khoten to atone for all 
his sins invited from Pátaliputra a Bhiksu named  Sirsaka 
who asked him to entertain all the Bhiksus throughout 
*Jambudvipa. On the night of the 15th the Bhiksus 
assembled for confession and they called upon Sirsaka to 
repeat the Pratimoksa Sutra. But he answered them 
“What can the Pratimoksa do for you? What is the good 
of a looking glass for a man whose nose and ears are cut off?" 
Then an arhat called Surata arose and cried with a lion's 
voice: ‘“Bhiksu Sirsaka; Why speak you thus? I am 
whole as the Sugata ordained.” . Then the Bhiksu Sirsaka 
was filled with shame but Agniri the disciple of Sirsaka 
said to the Arhat ‘How dare you speak thus to such an 
exalted personage as my master?” Thus enraged he seized a 
door-bar with both hands and killed the Arhat: Karnatha, 
the Arhat’s disciple seeing his master killed, inflamed with 
anger, took a stick and with it killed the Bhiksu Sirsaka. 
All the Bhiksu became enraged and dividing into two 
camps they killed each other.” Such were common occur- 
ances. Thus we see how the religion of love had degene- 
rated. 

I shall quote another instance from the same cource". 
"Now when the Bhiksus reached the land of Gandhara they 
stayed there for 2 years. In the 3rd year the believing king 
died and his kingdom was divided between two sons. One 
was a believer and other the follower of Tripitakas and they 
waged war against each other. Then a thousand bold re- 
solute Sramaneras attacked the unbelieving king and his 
army, defeated: him and gave the throne to the believing 
prince. After a reign of 5 months the prince was murdered 
by the 1,000 Sramaneras and one of the Bhiksus was made 


"Rockhill Life of Buddba. p. 246. 
"Ibid. p. 245. 
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king and ruled for two years. At the end of this time the 
nobles and peoples took up arms, put the king to death 
and killed all the Bhiksus living in Gandhara, and those 
who fled to mid-India alone were saved.” 


It is clear from the above statement that like the Jesuits 
the Bhiksus meddled in party politics. They fought like 
Pope Julian II and there were plenty of assassins like Ravai- 
lacs and Clements in the holy orders. 


In the later Mahayana Buddhism there had developed 
the cults of Mantrayana, Vajrayana and Kalachakrayana and 
many scholars are of opinion that the tantras originated with 
the Buddhists and it was these Tantric orgies which brought 
about the fall of Buddhism in India. 


The very word Tantra is a bugbear to us. Hodgson, 
Dr. R. L. Mitra and Waddell received the greatest shock in 
their lives when reading the Tantras and we agreed with 
them. But with the publications of the Tantras and their 
beautiful esoteric explanations" by Pandit Shiv Chandra 
Vidyarnava and™ Sir John Woodroffe the pendulum has 
swung from one end to the other. We are in raptures now 
over the beauty of the Tantras. On one side we have the 
detractors and on the other the advocates and apologists 
Let us see if we can make a proper estimate of the Tantras. 


18Ritual is an art, an art of religion. Art is the out- 
ward material expression of ideas intelectually held and 
emotionally felt. It is a matter of experience. Those who 
speak of the Tantras as nothing but mummery, gibberish 
and superstition often betray their incapacity and ignorance. 


Man as a social being can not possibly ignore social cus- 
toms and conventions. If we give up one form we have to 
accept another. Conventions remain, only the forms 


change. 





“Principles of Tantrism. 
?Mahanirvana Tantra and other works. 
arthur Avalon Sakti and Sākta. 
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Manu says ‘whoever does not obey the customs becomes 
an object of censure’ (4|-|157). It is not only in the Vedic 
countries but in all countries. ‘These customs and conven- 
tions do not obey the dictates of reason. Their object is to 
put some restraint to the license in man. After all, one can- 
not afford to ignore the @céra. Buddhism though a revolt 
against the Vedic rituals became full of rituals. How punc- 
tilious they were can be found if we carefully study the 
proceedings of the second Buddhist council held at Vaisali. 
Tantra also is full of rituals. Now we shall have to see how 
far these rituals helped the decline of Buddhism. 

Tantra belongs to Agama and its peculiarity lies in the 
fact that it is open to all castes and both sexes and is not sub- 
ject to the restriction of Vedic religion, which is only for the 
twice born. Agama is of two kinds Vedic Agama and non- 
vedic Agama. Tantras are of three kinds Sākta, Saiva and 
Vaisanava. 

The philosophy of Agama is a practical philosophy. Both 
in India and Tibet the Tantras lay down principles which are 
of universal application. 

Now Buddhism which in its origin has been represented to 
be a reaction against excessive and barren ritualism could not 
rest with a mere statement of the noble truths and the eight- 
fold path. Something practical was needed. So the 
Mahayana developed in the second century A.D. and Nagar- 
juna is said to have promulgated ideas to be found in the 
Tantras. Mahayana gave a new shape to the Tantras. In 
order to realise the desired end use was made of all the powers 
of man, mental and physical. Thus sprang up Yogacara. 
The worship of Saktis spread. Thus Mantrayana and 
Vajrayana found acceptance. Tārānāth informs us that 
Tantrism existed and was transmitted in an occult manner 
in the period between Asanga and Dharmakirti, that is, be- 
tween the sixth and the seventh centuries. He adds that 
during the reign of the Pala dynasty there were many 
masters of magic—Mantravajracaryyas—who being possessed 
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of various ‘Siddhis’ performed the most prodigious feats. 


Thus the so called Tantrik Buddhism became fully deve- 
loped. The Kangyur contains in one of its sections Tantra 
(Rgyud) and the Tangyur also contains many Tantras. 


In all religions some practical method and rituals is neces- 
sary, otherwise it becomes barren of results. In Puritanism 
we do not find provision for ordinary human needs. History 
cannot be written if we exclude from it what we do not 
personally like. 


The ‘Pafichamakara’ or five practices beginning with 
the word M is a great hindrance to us for understanding the 
Tantras. But these five M’s did not originate with Buddhism. 
They may be traced to the Vedas which were subsequently 
abandoned probably due to the influence of Jainism and 
Buddhism. The Soma represents ‘madyam’ (wine) an in- 
toxicating beverage; meat was offered at ‘Mamsastaka- 
$radha, fish in Astakashradha and Pretasradha. Pundit 
R. S. Trivedi’ points out that Mudra of Paüchatava cor- 
responds with Purodasha cake of the Soma and other sacrifice. 
As for the fifth M, we can trace it in the well-known Vama- 
devyavrata and Mahavrata. An esoteric meaning was sug- 
gested for these practices, but that was a later idea. 


Original Buddhism began to decline after the death of 
A$oka and there was a Hindu revival under Pusyamitra. In 
Hinayana there was no elaborate ritual which could capture 
the imagination of the multitude. ‘The eight-fold path and 
Nibbana gradually lost all its charm. Kaniska noticed this 
fact and invoked a council at Jalandhar. In this council there 
were two great scholars Pasva and A$vaghosha. Then came 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, and Prajfiaparamita became the 
Bible of Mahayana, but it took Samskrit as the medium of 
expression. Pali Buddhism was shunted to a secondary place 
and was called Hinayana. ‘This Hinayana remains the reli- 
gion of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, while Mahayana spread in 
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China, Tibet and Japan. Nagarjuna is said to be the founder 
of the Mahayana system. 

Nagarjuna was not only a scholar, he was a diplomat. 
He could see through and he knew how to sail close to the 
wind. He knew how to bring the Hindus within the fold 
of Buddhism. He accepted the Hindu Pantheon with some 
of its gods, rituals and sacrifices. ‘The Buddha of Hinayana 
is a stoic and an on-looker callous to the sufferings of human- 
ity. His doctrine is that desire is at the root of all evils. If 
desire is nipped in the bud there will be no ‘Karma’ and with- 
out Karma there cannot be any re-birth and so one attains 
Nibbana. ‘This doctrine is based upon reason. It appears 
to have been a beautiful intellectual somersault. The 
Buddha of Mahiay4na is on the other hand a kind deity and 
full of sympathy for suffering humanity. The grace of god 
— which is the main tenet in Christianity—now enters Bud- 
dihsm and Buddha is not only divine but human as well. 
Bodhisatvas and Taras began to multiply. The gods were 
allotted their goddesses. Two new systems of philosophy— 
Yogàcara and Madhyamika—developed. Buddhist Tantras 
began to appear and it has been pointed out by Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin that the Buddhist tantras were divided into 
four classes Kriya, Carya, Yoga and Anuttarayoga. 

The horrid rituals practised by Ahgora-Kapalikas and 
the followers of Mantrayana, Vajrayana Kalachakrayana can- 
not but evoke disgust unless we are prepared to accept the 
esoteric significance behind such words. Arthur Avalon” is of 
opinion that the Tantric ritual as practised in India from 
seventh century onwards was introduced from China. In 
the worship of Sakti, ‘Jaba? (China-rose) is indispensible, so 
this Chinachara was introduced in India through Nepal. In 
one of the Tantric books, ‘Rudrayamala” Vashishta 1s advised 
to proceed to Mahiachina near the Himalayas as nothing but 
‘Chinachara’ could please her. 

The Tantric cult was introduced into China by the In- 
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dian scholars—Amogha in the seventh century and by Sub- 
hakara in the eighth. A Jesuit father L. Weiger—in his 
"Historie des-croyances religieuses et des opinions phi- 
losophiques en Chine" has traced this development. The 
Tantriks were a fashionable sect in China, though they had 
nothing to do with ‘Vamachira’ or 5th M. Geiger says of the 
Amoghites "leur morale est sévére, leur vie trés austére". 
They were men of strict morals and their life was austere. 


It is quite possible that it became corrupted on its way 
back to India via Tibet and Nepal and these accretions might 
have been called ‘Chinachara’. So the Taratantra was found- 
ed by the side of the Himalayas (Kamakhya or Kamrup in 
Assam is still the citadel of the Tantrik cults). And Kula- 
bhairava Buddha began to be worshipped as Bhairava in the 
Sakta cult. 

So we see that the Tantras did not originate with 
Mahayana Buddhists and even the scaring ‘Pafichatattva’ is 
as old as the Vedas. If Buddhism is corrupted by anything 
it was by this repulsive ‘Chinachara’. It is quite possible to 
admit that behind these obviously hideous practices there was 
an esoteric meaning. They are not what they appear to be 
and some of its followers were, and even today are, men of 
austere morals. But there is little doubt that most of these 
Tantriks were shameless hypocrites who under the cover of 
religious practices indulged in all sorts of beastly sensual 
pleasures. And Sankara and his followers only voiced the 
sentiment of millions of people who were groaning under 
these Tantriks. But Samkara’s relation with the  Tantras 
deserves careful consideration. There is reason to believe that 
he was a devotee of the 'Sri? cult which is a Tantrik cult. 
We do not know if Srinagar in Kashmir and Gharwal were 
cities of the Sri cult. ‘Srichakra’ means Universe. 
This Sri vidya further developed into Lalita cult of Nepal. 
Sankara’s ‘Saundaryalahari’ helps us to understand this as- 
pect. Sankara as an austere moralist, fought against the 
hideous and gruesome rituals which were pr actised in the 
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name of the sacred Tantras, and he championed the cause of 
the moralists against the Tantriks. When Buddhism perished 
in India it had lost all its claim over the sympathy and sup- 
port of the people. 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION 
The one indisputable truth which Comparative Reli- 
gion has unearthed of late is the thorough-going relativity of 
the religious conceptions, rites, institutions and customs. As 
a consequence, critical reflection has long replaced the child- 
like simplicity with which the primitive mind acquiesced in 
the religious practices and dogmas of its age and community; 
and the problem which clamours for a solution is not how a 
particular religon has come to be what it is, but whether it 
is what it claims to be. ‘The latter problem, it will perhaps 
be granted by all but the confirmed sceptic, is entirely dis- 
tinct from the problem of tracing the genealogy of a given 
religious system. Thus, for example, we may be told 
how Hinduism, as it exists now, is the result of a 
long line of development which has passed through a 
number of ascertainable stages from the time of the 
Vedic sages with their  henotheistic and animistic 
attitude to the twentieth century with its eclectic tenden- 
cies and multitudinous sects some of which are as distant 
from one another as the north from the south pole, yet all 
claiming to represent the essence of Hinduism. And as a 
matter of historical origin, it is not impossible that the old 
Indo-Aryan culture was seriously influenced by factors that 
were not purely of indigenous origin, though Hinduism has 
in the main pursued the policy of religious isolation to a 
degree which is almost unparalleled in the history of any 
other religion in the world. In the opinion of many distin- 
guished workers in the domain of anthropology, the Indian 
scripts, the incantations and sorcery of the Atharvaveda, the 
belief in auspicious and inauspicious days and a number of 
other primitive practices and religious rites point strongly to 
the influence of Babylonian culture on early Hinduism; 
while the remarkable coincidences between the Rigveda and 
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: the Avesta have led many to accept the conjecture of an "4 

S intimate relationship between the early Indo-Aryan culture 

E and the Iranian cult of ancient Persia. 

+ Or, again, the method of studying the growth and 

3 changes in the religious conceptions and practices by tracing 

F them back to their sources in different cultures and external 

: influences may be supplemented by an internal study of the 

2 physical and moral environments of the peoples among whom 

s - p flourished. In that case, the coincidence as w the 

a ivergence of different cultures will be explained, not so much 

t by the hypothesis of mutual relationship or influence as by re- . 

ference to the similarity and difference existing in their res- > 

1 pective physical, social or political conditions. Thus, the 


religious outlook of a people living mainly on agriculture, 
for example, may be found to be essentially different from 
that of another among whom hunting is the main occupa- 
tion. The Eskimos of Greenland and Alaska, feeding on 
seal-blubber will invest the qualities of strength and adven- 
ture with a religious significance and imagine a land of plenty 
in the sky to which only those who die by accident or by 
violence can find a ready entrance. On the other hand, the 
Samoans of Polynesia believe that the souls of those who die 
by such accidents as drowning and who consequently cannot 
be buried must linger about their old haunts. Similarly, the 
dialogue between Zoroaster and Ahura Mazda indicates the 
profound influence of environment on the origin and growth 
of religious ideas. "What is the food that fills the religion of — 
Mazda?” asks Zoroaster, to which Ahura Mazda replies: “It 

is sowing corn again and again, O Spitama Zarathustra, He 
who sows corn, sows righteousness.” How far the political 
conditions can influence religious conceptions can be easily 
seen from the henotheistic modes of Egyptian religion. Ptah 
in the Old Empire, Neith in the Saitic period, or Amon 
under the Theban dynasty came to be regarded as the su- 
preme God for no other reason than that they happened to — 
be the nome-gods of the Pharaohs. : 
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It is here that the conflicting conceptions of God in the 
history of the human race find an explanation. Regarded 
from the standpoint of origin, it is not God who has created 
man; rather it is man who has created his gods in his own 
image, though he may have ascribed to them powers and 
qualities which far excel those that are found in man. When 
the sophists preached that the gods existed not by nature but 
by art and by the laws of States, or when it was said, in a 
drama on Sisyphus, that gods should be invented in order 
to moralise men in respect of those secret sins which could 
not come under the law, or, again when Cotta asked if the 
doctrine of gods were not the invention of politicians, they 
may have exaggerated the truth the discovery of which is a 
distinct achievement of Comparative Religion. But they 
were perhaps essentially right in tracing the origin of the gods 
to human needs and social exigencies and to the influence 
of environment in general. It is now an established fact 
that gods have, as a rule, varied with the variation in the 
physical and moral surroundings of man. Thus, for instance, 
while the God of the Samoyedes is ever ready to reward a 
man who commits suicide by strangulation, the “Father of 
Life” of the Dacotahs is positively offended when any person 
dies by hanging himself, and so the women have to select the 
smallest tree for hanging themselves lest it should be too 
heavy for dragging in the land of spirits. Similarly, while 
the gods of the Ainu in Japan grow angry with one who 
abstains from wine, and while drunkenness forms an 1mport- 
ant part of the religious festivals and ceremonies of many 
peoples, the followers of Islam would regard it as a most mor- 
tal offence against God. Again, the gods are either malevolent 
or benevolent, either bloodthirsty or averse to bloodshed. 
The savage executioners of the Iroquois would slay the 
victim so that Arieskoi may eat flesh and bestow on them 
luck in return, the high priest of Mexico would tear forth 
the heart of the victim and place it in the mouth of his god 
with a spoon just after the sacrifice so that god may 
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drink the fresh blood and flesh of man. But the gods of 
some American Indians are so averse to human flesh and blood 
that before a man can be put to death he must be forced out 
of their “ancient, holy, or white towns,” or the “medicine 
lodge.” Similarly God said to David, “Thou shall not build 
a house for my name, because thou hast been a man of war, 


and hast shed blood.” 


These conflicts in the conception of God which arise 
from the varying nature of the social, political or economic 
needs of the people have to be accepted as positive facts by 
every serious enquirer into the meaning and significance of 
Religion in human life. And when we look dispassionately 


_ at the history of the conception of God, it has to be acknow- 


ledged that this conception, like all other notions and beliefs, 
has passed through a number of stages, and it has changed 
with the changes in the customs and usages of different peo- 
ple. From the All-Father belief of the Australian tribes with 
its esoteric secrets carefully concealed from women and unini- 
tiated white men to the so-called developed notions of èns 
realissimum or perfectissimum and God as the Ideal partly 
transcendent and partly immanent, there is the entire history 
of humanity with its changes and vicissitudes and an ever- 
shifting psycho-physical framework. And the problem 
which this fact of change forces on the reflective mind is: 
Which of these Gods is the fittest object of worship and de- 
votion? How can it be ascertained whether that particular 
God whom I am expected to propitiate either through pray- 
ers or offerings is not after all a devil in disguise? The 
ee Devi can be gratified for a thousand years only, 
en she 1s offered human flesh and blood, while Bhairava is 
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should be adopted at the time of immolation. The most 
interesting fact, however, is that the religious sentiment has 
been satisfied as much by these gods who make more or less 
exacting demands on the devotees as by such other gods as 
Mukasa of the Baganda who positively refuse human sacri- 
fice. And God’s ways have historically been inscrutable not 
so much in the sense that they transcend human intelligence 
as that they are full of inconsistencies and incongruities. 


Thus the craving of the human mind for an object of 
love and homage, or of fear and reverence, has been histori- 
cally satisfied in directions that are not only different from 
each other, but altogether conflicting and mutually inconsis- 
tent. If, however, these conceptions of God are inconsistent 
with each other, the Buddhistic conception of the Divine 
destroys the last ray of hope for arriving at a unitary notion 
of God on the basis of the historical religions. The Hinayana 
school of Buddhism would not recognise the right of any God 
to claim superiority to the historical Buddha. It is not 
Gautama who is expected to pay homage to God; rather the 
gods approach him with garlands and flowers, and accept him 
as their teacher in matters of truth and morality. It is not 
again the gods who lay claim to omniscience and omnipotence 
and whatever power or knowledge they possess sink into 
insignificance when judged in the light of the perfect wisdom 
possessed by Sakyamuni. But the supreme place which 
Sakyamuni held in the religious system of the Hinayana 
schools had only a sectarian.sanction behind it, and as such, 
would not be acceptable to the followers of the Mahayana 
school who placed the historical Buddha in a celestial her- 
archy comprising innumerable Buddhas beginning with 
Amitabha who alone is the highest object of worship and 
adoration. Sometimes again, as in the Buddhism of Japan, 
the Amitabha Buddha shines, not so much by his own light, 
as by the borrowed light of the Dharmakaya who manifested 
himself in Amitabha. ‘Thus in the history of Buddhism, 
there is a remarkable change in the relation of man and God, 
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and as the man is defied the gods are humanized, though the 
religious carving is as much satisfied in the divine man of 
Buddhism as in the supra-human gods of other religions. 


INEED FOR RATIONAL SCRUTINY 

It is needless to multiply examples from the religious 

systems of the world in order to prove the entirely chaotic 
nature of man's religious beliefs and practices. It is, how- 
ever, evident even from this short outline that, regarded 
historically, God defies definition, not. because He is realised 
in the supra-rational religious throbbings of the heart, but 
because the human heart has throbbed so discordantly, nay, 
the sound of one throb has been so entirely- out of harmony 
with that of another that it is well nigh impossible to discri- 
minate the voice of God from the boisterous pranks of the 
devil. 'The all-important question in Religion, therefore, 
presses itself for solution, which, as we have ventured to 
suggest above, is not how a given religious conception or 
practice has come to be what it is but whether it is what it 
claims to be. When every religion claims to enjoy a super- 
natural or ultrarational authority, and thus throttles the in- 
quisitive voice, the only remedy is to refuse to accept the 
so-called supernatural authority and submit the religious 
beliefs to a careful scrutiny, no matter how long they have 
remained entrenched within the strong citadel of feelings 
and emotions and how hoary the antiquity from which they 
derive their sacred authority. 

But the proposal to overhaul all religious beliefs and 
rites, it may be retorted, is as impossible as it is audacious. 
For does not every religion agree in putting a ban on secu- 
lar faculties of knowledge, and does not the proposal set 
at nought this universal warning of all religions? The 
answer is very simple, though the warning and the question 
are as old as the Egyptian Book of the Dead, or the Indian 
Vedas. If the secular faculties are to be limited to a parti- 
cular type of objects and experience, these limitations are 
to be fixed either by the secular faculties themselves or by a 
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different faculty. In the former case, the secular canons 
of proof are accepted as universally valid; and as a matter of 
history, the high priests of the Christian Church as well as 
those of the Hindu Religion have unconsciously relied upon 
the secular instruments of knowledge for proving the in- 
capacity or ordinary means of demonstration. When, on 
the other hand, it is claimed that the limitations are proved 
by the disparity which is sure to be exhibited by every at- 
tempt to reduce the divine utterances to the laws of rational 
thought, what is not clearly seen is that even here it is the 
rational thought which decides the issue. Reasoning is in- 
volved in antinomies in matters of fundamental or ultimate 
problems, and it is this which is made the ground of the 
proof; and so it is ultimately the fact of disparity or con- 
tradictions which are appealed to in proof of the incapacity 
of rational thinking. That is, the ground for limiting the 
thinking faculty here is that the deliverances of the ultra- 
rational faculty are inconsistent with the conclusions of 
secular knowledge. Thus, it is ultimately the law of consis- 
tency which is admittedly the law of secular thinking that 
is depended on in proof of its own limitations. 

The fact is that every assertion, either affirmative or 
negative, claims to be true, and thus it implicitly denies 
the truth of the assertions which contradict itself. This 
distinction between the true and the false together with all 
that is implied in this distinction can be rejected only 
through a confusion of thought. In this connection the 
remarks of Principal Caird, who has been characterised by 
Green as an eminent Scottish theologian and a most power- 
ful preacher and teacher, and whose "strong grasp of ethic- 
al and religious experience” has been admired by E. Caird, 


E . ^ 
have a permanent value. “It is then virtually a contradic- 


tion in terms to say that a revelation of what is contrary 
to reason should be received as true. But the content of a 
revelation, it may be said, though not contrary to reason, 


may be above reason. And in point of fact this last is the 
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notion which, since the time of Leibnitz, has been the 
favourite apologetic device of ecclesiastical writers. 
Nothing can be accepted as revealed which contradicts 
reason, yet revelation may contain divine mysteries—doc- 
trines which surpass the compass of human intelligence, but 
which, as not being inconsistent with other known truth, 
may be accepted on sufficient authority.”* But this appeal to 
a higher reason in distinction from the finite reason, it is 
pointed out, is still a contradiction in terms, for, "where or 
how is the line of division to be drawn? How shall I know 
that any given doctrine belongs to the prohibited domain?" 
Hence, it is useless to refer to a higher reason than the finite, 
and when a doctrine is supposed to be “above reason", or 
“contrary to reason”, it is after all the finite reason which 
makes this distinction. “What is above reason, in the sense im- 
plied in the alleged distinction is really what is contrary to rea- 
son. We know of no other reason than one, and what can 
never be brought into coherence with that reason is to us 
equivalent to the absur d or self-contradictory.”” 


As a matter of fact, the reference to an ultra-rational 
source of religious knowledge is not confined to one parti- 
cular body of religious belief; on the contrary, mutually con- 
tradictory doctrines and practices have claimed an ultra- 
rational sanction, and it is entirely impossible to make sure 
that a given practice or custom is of divine Origin, or that 
the followers of a particular religious rite are not sinners 
against the divine law. The Koran, for example, is God’s 
own word transmitted to the Prophet in a state of inspira- 
tion or God-intoxication. Yet some of the fundamental 
religious customs enjoined by it are diametrically opposed to 
por eee ee say, by the Hindu Law- givers who trace 
he origin of their inj i : : 
not a human ind Coe Due m = 

| e ptures 
sanction contradictory rites and thus breed mutual opposi- 
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tion, and in proportion to the religious fervour with which 
God’s word is followed in practice the opposition gains in 
strength leading to all the tragic and calamitous scenes of 
modern India. Similarly, the Bible, according to “a scho- 
lar of unquestioned learning” preaching from ‘the pulpit 
of the University of Oxford”, we are told by Principal J. 
E. Carpenter" "is none other than the voice of him that sitteth 
upon the throne. Every book of it, every chapter of it, every 
Word of it, every syllable of it, every letter of it, is the direct 
utterance of the most High.. faultless, unerring, supreme”. 
And in view of the difference between Christianity on the one 
hand and Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism 
on the other, the latter are condemned as three chief false 
religions. It was, again, not only Egypt and Babylon that 
claimed divine origin for their rites and practices, but almost 
every religion, higher or lower, traces its laws and institutions 
to a non-human source. If the code of Hammurabi comes 
from the great Sun-god Shamash, it is Manibozho who has 
handed down the arts and crafts to the Algonquian Indians 
of North America, while the laws and arts of the Australian 
tribes have come direct from Nurrundere, Baiame or Bunjil. 


ATOMISM IN RELIGION IS AS UNTENABLE 
AS IN PHILOSOPHY 


It is evident from these claims and counter-claims that 
while religion contents itself with an appeal to a forbidden 
region, beyond the scope of rational criticism or intellectual 
shifting, it may kill personal initiative under the pressure of 
conventions grown holy by reason of antiquity; but it pro- 
portionately fails to offer anything in the shape of real guid- 
ance in life. We may, no doubt, appreciate the spirit | of 
toleration when it is declared that the existence of conflict- 
ing religious types and sects and creeds is not a zm x 
regret, for, each of the religious attitudes "being a sy. lable 
in human nature’s total message, it takes the whole of us to 
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spell the meaning out completely.” But if a god of battles 
“must be allowed to be the god for one kind of Eun a god 
of peace and heaven and home, the god for another, there 
does not seem to be any justification why "destruction of the 
self? must be an element of religion in the case of the 
“peevish and jealous” while it must be excluded from the reli- 
gion of the “good and sympathetic". That is, if individuals 
as such should be allowed to get to the “final consciousness" 
which may be called the God-consciousness, *by the channels 
which lie most open to their several temperaments" there 
can be absolutely no excuse for enjoining self-destruction on 
those who are peevish and jealous by temperament. 


In fact, if religion be a matter of personal temperaments 
and individual likings and dislikings, one should require a 
wilder imagination than that which created the Babylonian, 
the Greek or the Vedic pantheon in order to satisfy the reli- 
gious instinct of humanity at large, and it would be a matter 
of purely verbal difference whether the all-comprehensive 
abode of such varied divinities should be called a pantheon 
rather than a pandemonium. Nominalism, whether in epis- 
temology, or ethics or religion, must lead ultimately to dis- 
intergration of all settled institutions and beliefs by virtue of 


२/ its fallacious logic. If Religion be a “monumental chapter 


in the history of human egotism” then its practical 
value for human life and society is bound to be more 
fatal and far-reaching than egoism in ethics or scepti- 
cism in epistemology for the obvious reason that the religious 
beliefs embody the most permanent of social forces that shape 
the history of the world. Hence it is all the more necessary 
that true religion should be carefully lifted above the sub- 
Jectivism of individual temperaments and 


that it may reveal itself through Universal 
lect. 


idiosyncracies, so 
Reason or Intel- 


Indeed, W. James's defence of individualism in religion 
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leaves no room for the difference between a false and a true 
religious belief or institution and consequently, all talks about 
the reform or development of religious customs and beliefs 
must be condemned as a sacrilege. And he, far from de- 
nouncing this religious atonism which leads to such sceptical 
consequences, takes it to be the essence of the religious atti- 
tude. The appeal to impersonality in the sphere of religion, 
he urges, is shallow, for “so long as we deal with the cosmic 
and the general, we deal only with the symbol of reality, but 
as soon as we deal with private and personal phenomena as 
such, we deal with realities in the completest sense of the 
term." And as our private experience and unshar- 
able personal feelings are concrete realities as distinct 
from what abstract science yields, he is “bent on rehabilit- 
ating the element of feeling in religion and subordinating 
its intellectual part.” Yet, James is equally anxious 
to see that "Religion must be considered vindicated 
in a certain way from the attacks of her critics.” And 
while agreeing with Prof. Leuba in holding that God is not 
known, he is not understood; he is used—sometimes as meat- 


purveyor, sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend, 
sometimes as an object of love, he yet thinks it necessary to 


*pass beyond the point of view of merely subjective utility 
and make enquiry into the intellectual content itself." That 
is, from the first standpoint, the questions about the reality 
and existence of God are “irrelevant,” but from the second 
standpoint, the important question to distinguish between 
“the subjective way of feeling thing” and the “objective 
‘truth’ of their content."? Similarly while from the former 
standpoint he guarantees the reality of both the god of peace 
as well as the god of battles, from the latter standpoint he 
admits that the conflicting and “warring gods and formulas 
of the various religions do indeed cancel each other.” 
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Such vacillations as have been illustrated above charac- 
terise James’s description of religious creeds at every step, and 
they are ultimately traceable to his evidently ineffectual at- 
tempt to save Religion from the freezing touch of rational 
criticism. In fact, however, none can “vindicate”? - that 
which is ex hypothesi beyond the limits of intellectual explo- 
ration, for, vindication or proof presupposes that the object 
is not essentially opposed to the laws of thinking or the prin- 
ciples of intellect. The result is that James, like all other 
apologists who have tried to save the prestige of irrational 
faith by proving the limitations of human faculties, has con- 

stantly, though unconsciously, to depend upon the laws of 
that same intellect the authority of which he is anxious to 
restrain. Thus, every death blow to reason generates an 
elixir of life which defies the deadliest weapon that was ever 
deposited in the armoury of blind faith. The clearest lesson 
of history is that all attempts to emphasise the dualism be- 
tween reason and faith have been, as they are bound to be, 
unsuccessful. When the mystic monk of St. Victor, for 
example, rejects the absolute claim of orthodoxy and yet 
holds that God exists only for faith, or when Richard, the il- 
lustrious desciple of Hugo, complains that though there is an 
abundance of authorities on the doctrine of ‘Trinity yet 
there is an extreme dearth of arguments, proofs, and reason, 
while at the same time holding that God cannot be reached 
by the powers of reasoning and so feeling has to be recom- 
mended in place of reflection; or, again, when Shamkara 
condemns the logician's method of reaching the highest re- 
ality, while himself displaying the subtlest dialectical art in 
defending his own interpretation of the scriptural texts, it is 
difficult to say whether they should be called mystics or ra- 
tionalists. It is true that apparently the method of Abelard, 
for example, for whom an incomprehensible God is an impos- 
sible God, is diametrically opposed to the intuitional method 
of Hugo for whom God transcends all € conceptions. 
But in his actual procedure, Hugo is not a whit less enthusias- 
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tic than Abelard when there is an occasion for a rational de- 
fence of God. 

Nobody can seriously deny that life is larger than logic, 
and that most of the beliefs which offer us guidance in prac- 
tical life are not reached through logical processes, and in 
this sense they may be called over-beliefs. Nay, we may go 
further and admit that life would lose much of its value and 
charm if it had to be forced into the rigid framework of logic 
and dry analysis. But an over-belief, far from being the 
source of delight and happiness, may be the cause of mutual 
hatred and animosity and thus may render life unlivable and 
miserable. When such an over-belief claims to be truer 
than a rational faith, and forms an essential part of one’s 
réligion, it is difficult to find consolation in such a position 
as that “in our Father's house are many mansions, and each of 
us must discover for himself the kind of religion and the 
amount of saintship which best comports with what he be- 
lieves to be his powers and feels to be his truest mission and 
vocation.” Measured by the stndard of over beliefs, 
every religion is as true and real as another, and this 
in spite of the most deplorable and fatal difference existing 
between them. | 

The fact is that nothing is actually explained by the 
appeal to the irrational, and when our deepest beliefs and 
dearest institutions are justified in the light of the so-called 
limitations of human faculties of knowledge, they are really 
classed with false superstitions. For, once a given belief or 
custom is placed beyond the reach of rational scrutiny, its 
truth-value remains unimpeached despite all that reason 
could show to the contrary; and even the contradictions 
amongst different beliefs cannot derogate from their truth- 
claims and dignity. In other words, every irrational as well 
as ultra-rational dogma, if this attitude is to be adhered to, 
must be true in a way entirely inconceivable to our finite 
thought and finite faculties of proof. And with the aban- 
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donment of all finite standards and finite valuations must be 
given up all attempts to discriminate the true from the false, 
the genuine from the spurious, the higher from the lower, or 
even the completer from the fragmentary. Per contra, if we 
are to distinguish the superstitious excrescences with which 
genuine religious creeds or usages may have been overlaid due 
perhaps to the influence of extraneous circumstances, it is 4 
mere sophistry to argue that religious truths are above all 
finite standards, for, it is then in the light of our finite crite- 
rion alone that such distinctions are made and maintained. 


IMMEDIACY AND MEDIATION IN RELIGION 


The remarks of McTaggart are so pertinent to the issue 
under consideration that we cannot avoid a reference to them 
at this place. “It is not uncommon”, he observes," to hear the 
assertion that certain religious dogmas—the personality of 
God, for example, or the immortality of man, or the free- 

- dom of the will—do not require proof. ‘I am certain of 
this’, some one will say, without argument. My conviction 
does not rest on argument, and cannot be shaken by it. I 
decline to argue. I simply believe’.” But this immediate 
conviction which is not reached through a process of media- 
tion “is absolutely irrelevant if it is put forward as a reason 
to induce other people to believe the same dogma, This 
is sometimes done. A man will assert his own immediate 
conviction of a dogma, not as a reason for checking discus- 
sion, but as his contribution to the discussion. And here it 


seems certain that he is wrong." 


Thus, for instance, when Al-Ghazzali, the distinguished 
Persian theologian of the eleventh century, declares that the 
“transport which one attains by the method of the Sufis is 
like an immediate perception, as if one touched the objects 
with one’s hands”, and so a man who has no experience of the 
transport “may meanwhile be sure of its existence, both by 
experience and by what he hears the Sufis say,” or when 
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Saint Teresa avers that during the ‘orision of union,’ God 


establishes himself in the interior of this soul in such a way, 
that when she returns to herself, it is wholly impossible for 
her to doubt that she has been in God, and Ged in her; no 
man in his senses will question the actuality of such experi- 
ences as are described here. Nor is it possible to deny that 
these experiences come with an immediate certainty and force 
which is characteristic of every experience that is directly 
felt or lived. But the difficulty arises not from the fact that 
such experiences are actual, but from the actuality of some 
experiences which yet are found to be false. When the 
drunkard, for instance, sees rats coming through a solid wall, 
or when strange animals appear before the delirious brain, 
there is an immediate conviction as strong as we have of the 
presence of the table before us. Similarly, the effects of has- 
heesh, alcohol or ether on man’s beliefs have not only been 
enormous, but many intoxicating drugs are deliberately 
sought and used for bringing about communication with the 
Divine. The soma-juice among the worshippers in ancient 
India, alcohol among the protestants, ether among the Roman 
catholics, the snake plant among the Mexican tribes, toad- 
stool among the Samoyeds, has been found very useful for 
divine communion. 

When we add to this the truths discovered by Sigmund 
Freud an dother distinguished psycho-analysts, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to accept the ultimate authority of an im- 
mediate experience in matters of religion. The influence of 
repressed instincts on the origin of ecstatic trances is no more 
a hypothesis but an established truth. “The theses which we 
shall maintain” says Prof. J. H. Leuba, “is that the delights 
said by our great mystics to transcend everything which the 
world and the senses can procure, involve some activity of 
the sexual organs . . . . and that the sex organs may be arous- 
ed to a considerable degree without the person becoming 
aware of their participation. It does not matter whether 
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the impulse be named a sexual impulse after Freud and Have- 
lock Ellis, or merely instincts, only one of which is the sex- 
instinct proper, as is urged by W. Stekel, Adler and McDou- 
gall, the influence of instincts on man’s experience and beliefs 


is one of the valuable discoveries of psychological researches of 
the modern age. (Though the therapeutic method of Freud 


is at least as old as the story of the stepson of Stratonice, wife 

of the king of the Assyrians, the wide application of the me- 
thod in curing different types of neuroses is due to the re- 
searches of the modern psycho-analysts.) And the pro- 
blem that is gradually forcing itself on the attention of all 
serious students of Religion is whether the ultimate court of 
appeal in respect of a given religious belief or dogma should 
be sought in the immediacy of a particular type of experience, 
or not. “The three interrelated problems” Prof. Leuba re- 
marks, "to which the diary of Mlle Vé calls our attention are 
these:—Why does she regard her Experience as a manifesta- 
tion of an impersonal, superhuman power? Why does she 
insist upon the divineness of that power? Why does she 
claim absolute certitude regarding her ‘revelation’?”™ 


Similarly, W. James asks whether the mystic experiences 
“furnish any warrant for the truth? of the positions it 
favours. But James’s answer to the important question 
suffers from that subjectivity and sceptical tinge which 
characterise his attitude everywhere. “As a matter of psycho- 
logical fact,” he concludes, “mystical states of a well-pro- 
nounced and emphatic sort are usually authoritative over 
those who have them... . Our own more ‘rational’ beliefs 
are based on evidence exactly similar in nature to that which 
mystics quote for theirs. Our senses, namely, have assured 
us of certain states of fact; but mystical experiences are as 
direct perceptions of fact for those who have them as any 
sensations ever were for us.”"* "Though, however, the mys- 
tical experiences have an absolute authority over the mystics, 
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yet, it is added, the “mystics have no right to claim that we 
ought to accept the deliverance of their peculiar experiences, 
if we are ourselves outsiders and feel no private call there- 
to." It is difficult to imagine a more frivolous answer to a 
serious question. When the truth-value of a belief or an 
experience is at issue, it is practically no answer to point out 
that somebody bas that belief or experience. ‘The very ques- 
tion, as a matter of fact, presupposes that the belief is enter- 
tained by some or that the experience is owned by certain- 
persons; but this does not decide how far they are 
true or whether they refer to an objective reality. Even a 
hallucinatory rat in delirium tremens is believed to be real by 
the drunkard as much as the real rat of ordinary experience 
is believed by the sober mind. And it will be purely non- 
sensical to assert, on the basis of immediate experience, that 
the drunkard’s rat is as real as the so-called real rat of the 
sober man. A little reflection will suffice to show that such 
an extremely subjectivist criterion of truth and reality is not 
only subversive of the religious life, but it is equally unwork- 
able in practical life which rests on a common world of ex- 
perience and a unity of purpose and aims. 


Prof. Leuba’s answer, on the other hand, has at least a 
scientific basis. "The experiences of Mlle Vé, as is apparent 
from her descriptions, do not prove the reality of superhu- 
man power or of divine presence. “Had she been more 
familiar with certain diseases, epilepsy for instance, with its 
aura of strange feelings and of disordered external percep- 
tions, followed by a momentary loss of consciousness, she 
might have found it very difficult to speak of a divine power. 
But since, when reflecting upon her Experience, no compar- 
able phenomenon such as would offer itself to the mind of a 
psychiatrist occurs to her; and since, instead, ‘biblical ex- 
Pressions crowd’ upon her mind ‘in order to express or ex- 
plain? that which she had experienced, she had but one alter- 
——— 
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native: the Power was either divine or satanic.’ The 
reasoning of Mlle Vé, it is further remarked, “is common to- 
day to all those—among them are found distinguished theolo- 
gians—who base their religious faith upon ‘inner experience’ 
Nx. That all these things happend to Mlle Vé is, of course, 
incontrovertible. But her claim of absolute certainty 
refers not to mental contents, but to the objective reality 
of anexternal power that is thought of as their cause 
or object: she claims absolute assurance of the existence of a 
transcendent, divine power.” ‘Thus, while W. James’s 
answer reduces itself to this, that God exists for those alone 
who have reasons to believe that He does exist, but God can- 
not exist for those who have no reason or experience to gene- 
rate that belief, Prof. Leuba distinguishes, and we think 
rightly, between an immediate experience and its truth-claim 
or objective validity. The mere fact that a belief is enter- 
tained or generated does not prove its claim to be objectively 
valid. 

From these considerations, however, it does not follow 
that every type of mystical experience may be adequately 
explained in the same way as the hysterical or the epileptic 
fits. But what does follow from them is that a number of 
mystical experiences which claim to prove the existence and 
reality of a different order of things are false and hence have 
no religious significance when considered as mere immediate 
experiences. And this shows the necessity of mediation in 
the sphere of religion quite as much as in the sphere of ordi- 
nary experiences. That is, the distinction between truth and 
error, the genuine and the spurious, is as necessary in the case 

. of mystical experiences as in that of non-mystical ones, and it 
is through the mediating activity of thought that 
such distinctions have to be made in the long run. 
The really significant point is, as we have urged fre- 
quently, not whether a belief exists, but whether it 1s what 
it claims to be. ‘The need for mediation has been so clearly 


"Loc. cit. p. 234. 
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accentuated by Prof. Leuba that we must quote him once 
. more before examining some other methods of avoiding in- 
tellectual criticisms in matters of religion. “If we reject the 
mystical claim,” he observes, *even when it is limited as by 
Hocking, it is because the passage from sensations and feel- 
ings, whatever they may be, to the thought of ‘God,’ how- 
ever understood, seems to us always an elaboration of the | 
‘given.’ To think of God—any kind of god—on the oc- 
casion of a sensory or affective experience, however unusual 
in intensity or quality, is to ascribe a cause to an intuitive, 
immediate experience. . . . . When the uncivilized bears God 
in the thunder, he is subject to the same illusion of im- 
mediacy as is the Christian who feels God in an influx of 
moral energy when in ecstacy or ordinary prayer." Thus, 
the existence of God, for example, is not in reality revealed in 
the immediacy of the mystical experience; it is revealed, if at 
all, through the interpretation of that experience according 
to the category of causality, and consequently, the interpreta- 
tion may either be true or false. It follows further that it is 
futile to decide on the truth-value of the interpretation by re- 
ference to the immediacy of that experience. An immediate 
experience, like the actually felt pain or pleasure, can only 
testify to its own existence, and is therefore absolutely devoid 
of 2 cognitive value; it is only when the experience is referred 
to something beyond itself that it is endowed with the piste- 
mological meaning, such as is implied, for instance, in the as- 
sertion that God reveals Himself in the state of religious 
ecstacy. 

It may now be easy to see how hollow are the common 
arguments that just as a man who is blind cannot have direct 
experience of colour, or that the deaf have no direct know- 
ledge of sound, similarly he whose mystic sense has not been 
developed is incapable of realising the truths of religion. 
The plain defect in such arguments is that they confuse the 
immediacy of the experience with its claim to be true. A 





“Toc. cit. p. 315. 
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ES feeling or a sensation, however intensely felt, reveals nothing 


beyond itself when regarded only as a felt fact. In this res- 
pect, a man born blind is infinitely superior to the more for- 
* tunate animal that enjoys the sense of sight but is altogether 
E inacapable of thinking. "The former, in spite of his physical 
deficiency, does not rest satisfied with the mere "given," but 





| refers it to its conditions and through a process of intellectual 
- elaboration becomes master of his sorroundings; while the 
E latter, in the absence of noetic faculties remains throughout 


his life a creature of environment led by isolated and mo- 
mentary impulses. The feeling that the animal feels has, no 
doubt, its conditions; but they do not exist for the merely 
feeling creature, and hence arise all the disadvantages of the 
animal life in comparison to the life of man. If then the 
superiority of man to animal consists in the possession by the 
former of the power of interpretation which the latter has 
not, it is surely time that we should realise clearly that the 
possession of an unmediated sense, however peculiar and 
unique, does not make a particular mystic the member of a 
superior world or a divine order of things. 


RUDOLF Orro's DEFENCE OF IMMEDIACY 


We have so far tried to justify the right of thought or 
mediation to encroach upon the forbidden region of religious 
beliefs and institutions, by showing that an immediate expe- 
rience, in so far as it is purely immediate, has no cognitive 
value, and that all conclusions which are supposed to follow 
from an immediate feeling regarding God or divine influence 
or divine presence has in reality been derived not from the im- 
mediacy of the feeling but from inference drawn from the 
feeling. The only way, then, in which the truth-claim of 
religious experiences may be maintained, as has been argued 
above, is to admit the universal validity of the principles of : 
thought without restricting them to a limited sphere of À 
reality. A very commendable attempt, however, has been 
made of late to show that the state of religious experience is 
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not a state of mere immediacy, but it has a cognitive value 
though it is different from the method of rational valuation. 
Dr. Rudolph Otto’ stimulating work, Das Heilige, which is 
rightly regarded as one of the most important contributions 
to the religious literature of our time, is a sustained effort to 
dig out the non-rational element in every religious experience 
which cannot be translated in terms of any other experience. 
'T he holy, it is urged, is a peculiar category which is applicable 
to religious experiences alone, and it thus distinguishes the 
religious state of mind from the non-religious attitudes. In 
the state of solemn worship, for instance, there is, according 
to Otto, a unique and primary element which may be called 
creature-consciousness, or creature-feeling, that is irredu- 
cible to any other feeling or sentiment, such as gratitude, 
trust, love, reliance, etc. This creature-feeling “cannot be 
expressed by means of anything else, just because it is so 
primary and elementary a datum in our psychical life, and 
therefore only definable through itself." Hence it should 
be carefully distinguished from all other natural emotions 
which may serve as analogies for this unique feeling, but can- 
not be identified with it. The holy, in this sense, is called a 
numinous category of value peculiar to the sphere of religion, 
through which alone should be interpreted the peculiarly 
religious and emotions. 


* All ostensible explanations," Otto urges consequently, 
"of the origion of religion in terms of animism or magic or 
folk psychology are doomed from the outset to wander 
astray and miss the real goal of their inquiry, unless they re- 
cognise this fact of our nature—primary, unique, underiv- 
able from anything else—to be the basic factor and the basic 
impluse underlying the entire process of religious evolu- 
tion."? Rather, the evolution of religion should be sought 
in a mysterium tremendum, majestas, stu por, or fascination, 
which are all peculiar elements or ‘moments’ of religious ex- 


“The Idea of the Holy, p. 9. 
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perience. This numinous feeling, however, is not a mere 
immediacy, but has, according to Otto, a cognitive 
value; for, "the ‘creature-feeling’ is itself a first subjective 
concomitant and effect of another feeling-element, which 
casts it like a shadow, but which in itself indubitably has 
immediate and primary reference to an object outside the 
self." Hence, again, the essential characteristic of religious 
experience, on ali the levels of its development, is the pre- 
sence of “a peculiar ‘moment’ of consciousness, to wit, the 
stupor before something ‘wholly other’ whether such an 
other be named ‘spirit’ or ‘demon’ or ‘deva,’ or be left with- 
out any name. ‘This “wholly other,” though entirely 
different from anything that we know, is a positive some- 
thing which is grasped in religious experience alone. Hence 
the mystics call it the nothing or the void. 


From this short sketch of Otto’s contentions, it is evident 
that he is, on the one hand, anxious to emphasise a unique ele- 
ment in all religious experiences; and, on the other hand, he 
is equally anxious to insist on its cognitive value. These 
contentions, as is well known, form also the back-bone of 
mysticism. They are, if we may so put it, the perennial note 
in the mystical symphony of all ages and all countries. That 
the ‘nothing’ or the ‘O’ is but an “ideogram” which repre- 
sents a positive reality beyond all thought and speech, that to 
describe it is to rationalise it away, have been the main teach- 
ing of St. Bonaventura and Eckhart, of Al’Farabi and 
AlGhazzali, or, of Yajfiavalkya and Shamkara. So far as 
the numinous element of religious experience is concerned, 
therefore, we are persuaded to believe, Otto's analysis dis- 
covers nothing new, though it may be a challenge to the cur- 

rent accounts of religion according to which gods are either 
libido, or products of natural instincts and emotions such as 
admiration, fear, etc. Nevertheless, his originality consists 
in the use he has made of the numinous elements in cons- 





? Do, p. 10. 
“Do, p. 26. 
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tructing a philosophy of religion which is not based entirely 
on conceptual thought. At the same time, he does not en- 
tirely ‘deny to conceptual knowledge an important place in 
religion. Religion, according to him, should admit know- 
ledge of “the transcendent in terms of conceptual thought.” 
T hat is, though it is faith which yields the certainty of the 
numinous object, yet, religion should not discard conceptions. 
And here Otto’s contention is evidently different from that 
of the mystics in general who have unanimously insisted on 
the incapacity and irrelevancy of conceptual thought in the 
sphere of religion. The merit of Otto’s analysis, therefore, 
has to be judged not merely on the score of the numinous 
elements which he discovers in the varieties of religious expe- 
rience. ‘The truth of his position depends as much on this 
discovery as on the measure of success which he has attained 
in removing the dualism between the rational and the non- 
rational elements which for him are not only present in every 
religious experience, but must reside in all religions. 

So far as the latter aspect of Otto's position is concern- 
ed, it will perhaps be generally agreed that his attempt has 
been a hopeless failure. ‘The only criterion which he offers 
for the superiority of one religion to another in respect of 
:ts rational elements is the “clarity and abundance” of the 
conceptions which it possesses. We need not pause to con- 
sider how far his claim that, judged by this standard, Christi- 


anity is superior to all other forms of religion is justifiable. 


But the really important question is whether this criterion 1s 


reconcilable with what he says, over and over again, about 
the “unspeakable” object revealed in the numinous state A 
mind. If every description of the numinous 2s ject or E 
numinous state must reduce the positive reality to @ O, 


the clearest conceptions about God will be of n avail in xs 
presenting the positive elements revealed in He DE 
rience. Consequently; the conceptual thought, IE 
insistence on the inexpressibility and the incomrmunt 


of the numinous has any value at all, must be regarded as 81v- 
88 
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ing rise to a false construction of the highest reality, and not 
in any sense necessarily connected with the religious life. 
When, however, all intellectual constructions are thus 
realised to be extra-religious, the numinous feelings and the 
numinous objects remain as the only basis of religious expe- 
rience. And then the question is, as we have indicated above, 
whether the distinction between the true and the false, or 
between the lower and the higher, is vouchsafed by such a 
slender criterion. The incommunicable ‘feeling-element’ is 
at least a feeling, and so far analogous to, though not identical 
with, the feelings of pleasure and pain in our experience. If 
this be granted, then we ought to decide on the cognitive 
value of the numinous feeling from what we know about the 
ordinary feelings of pleasure and pain. But so far as these 
non-religious feelings are concerned, it is, we believe, an 
accepted tenet of psychology that they have no cognitive 
value at all. But even supposing that the numinous feeling 
does refer to an object, we have to consider, first, whether 
this reference is due to the feeling itself as an immediate ex- 
perience, rather than to the function of thought; and, 
secondly, how far the reference to a bare something is suffi- 
cient to characterise that something as divine. The only 
character which the religious experience possesses is that it is 
unique in quality, but from this to the divine is, at least, a 
highly debatable passage of thought. In a sense, every ex- 
perience has something unique about it so that it resists all 
attempts to translate it in terms of another experience, and 
hence the mere fact of its possessing the feature of unique- 
ness does not bestow on it the right to be accepted as a divine 
revelation. And in so far as Otto insists on the universal 


' presence of this uniqueness in all religous experiences which 


differ from each other in the details of their imageries, it 
necessarily follows that this, when taken alone, does not help 
us towards a further determination of the nature of that 
which is revealed through those experiences. And, as a 
matter of fact, the mystics have differed from one another 
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widely in respect of the nature of the object which is thought 
as communicating itself to their respective visions; and this 
indicates the considerable part which interpretation or 
thought has played in mysticism. While agreeing so far that 
it is an experience which is ineffable and incommunicable, 
that it is the source of an irresistible belief and imparts a 
specific tone of blessedness, they have interpreted that ex- 
perience in ways which are not only divergent from, but 
palpably contradictory to, one another. And this may be 
illustrated from the mystic sacrifices of the heathen Semites 
with their mysteries of initiation to the so-called higher 
mystic experiences of the Christian Religion. And even if 
we confine ourselves to one type of religion, its utterances are 
too conflicting to allow of an intelligible meaning, so much so 
that W. James, speaking of the Christian mystical life, ad- 
mitted, almost in a fit of despair, that the sub-divisions and 
names found in the Catholic books represent nothing objec- 
tively distinct. ‘So many men, so many minds: I imagine | 
that these experiences can be as infinitely varied as are the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals." 

Mystical experiences, we must therefore conclude, stand ^ 
in need of interpretation and mediation as any other non- 
mystical experiences, and the mere fact that an experience is 
actual does not prove it to be real. Every experience has its 
antecedent conditions which one must satisfy before it can 
be actually lived. But when the conditions are fulfilled and 
the experience is generated it does not answer the further 
question of validity, of objective reality; for, even a false ex- 
perience, such as illusions and hallucinations, is an actual ex- 
perience, yet its mere actuality does not testify to its validity. 
'These two aspects of actuality and validity must be carefully 
distinguished from each other in respect of every experience, 
and mystic experiences in so far as they are actual experi- 
ence must be regarded, not from the standpoint of mere 
actuality, but from that of validity as well. ‘This is all the 
more necessary, because the conflicts in the mystic experiences 
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are sometimes more acute than those of ordinary experiences. 
A cosmic consciousness, an impersonal Absolute, a personal 
God, the “third heaven," a mere ‘that’, a mere naught, and 
a myriad of other objects have been historically claimed to be 
the contents of mystical experiences. And the difficulty has 
been increased by the fact that there are experiences simulat- 
ing the genuine mystical states of mind which have appa- 
rently nothing to do with a divine being, far less with an 
omniscient omnipresent and affectionate deity. These con- 
siderations inevitably point to the need of mediation and 
proof in the sphere of religious experiences quite as much as 
in that of our ordinary beliefs and perceptions. 


Our conclusion here is so similar to that of one of the 
acutest thinkers of the west that it may be interesting to 
make a short reference to the views with which he concludes 
a remarkably searching account of religious dogmas. “What 
people want is a religion which they can believe to be true. 
Since they are confronted on all sides with religions different 
from their own and with the denial of all religion, it is in- 
evitable that they should ask themselves why they believe 
their religions to be true. And when the question is once 
asked, what can avert a widespread recognition that the 
truth of religion can only rest on foundations too controver- 
sal to be taken on trust, and too obscure for many people to 
investigate?" It is true that "the large majority of men, 
while human nature remains what it is, are not likely to give 
up traditional opinions merely on the ground that they have 
no logical right to hold them. Like opium-eaters, they will 
preserve their happiness at the expense of their intelligence, 
though, more fortunate than opium-eaters, their dreams will 
not unfit them for practical life and will—sometimes—not 
quit them before death. . . . . But we want more than this— 


especially when incompatible dogmas are supported in this 


e 22 
way, as is often the case.” 


“McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, pp. 293-97. 
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A MopERN DEVICE TO ESCAPE LOGIC 


The non-rational methods of establishing the reality of 
God which have so far been considered do not, however, 
claim to be exhaustive; and in fact it is as impossible to make 
an exhaustive survey of them as to measure the depth of 
human prejudices and idiosyncrasies. For, the only mark 
by which a true belief can be distinguished from a false one 1s 
ultimately its logical credentials, and so when these are re- 
jected in the interest of feelings or mere immediacy, there re- 
mains nothing to evaluate the truth-claim of a given belief. 
Nothing is, however, further from our thought in these pages 
than that religion represents only an “overcome stand- 
point" which humanity is bound to outlive. All that is 
urged is that the time is ripe for the recognition that the laws 
of logical thinking are the only laws of existence, and so it 
is not only futile but positively harmful to persist in the 
antiquated tendency to place the burden of our highest and 
most powerful beliefs on such slender foundations as feelings, 
emotions, instincts or temperaments. Nor do we suggest 
that the logical quest for religious beliefs 1s as straight as the 
flight of the crow. To maintain this would be to fly in the 
face of the plain teachings of history. The acutest intellect, 
when faced with the problem of religious truths, has suc- 
cumbed to the force of traditions and blind faith, thus show- 
ing the difficulty of the rational search after divine truths. 
But, howsoever arduous the task and howsoever dangerous 
the ascent, the only path to God is the path of rational efforts 
and thinking considerations. 

We cannot, however, close our survey, imperfect as it 
is, without a reference to a characteristically modern method 
of silencing the voice of reason in the interest of something 
which has been variously called the practical reason, or the 
will, or the rational faith. This method is very clearly illus- 
trated in what Bosanquet aptly calls the ontological argument 
in its form of today, and which consists essentially in the 
"supersession of the ‘ontological argument’ by an apprecia- 
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tion of human impulse and emotion." ‘Thus, for instance, 


the emotional impulse of worship or the instinctive appetite 
for God may be made the basis of inference and from the 
actuality of these emotions and instincts follows the objec- 


tive reality of Diety, much as the existence of food follows 


from the actuality of hunger, or as the sexual impulse proves 

the existence of mates. The same sort of argument is illus- 
trated in another form when it is sometimes urged that the 
main tendencies of our nature must reach satisfaction in the 
Absolute, or that our conceptions of the ideal in their 
highest range point to a real Perfection. 

'The first point which we should like to emphasise in this 
connection is that the duality of reason upon which these 
arguments are based is a logical figment, and what is false in 
the sphere of theoretical reason cannot be true in that of 
practical reason. In other words, the laws of thought which 
are the ultimate touch-stone for distinguishing between the 


true and the false must be applicable to all facts, intellectual, - 


moral or religious. Our beliefs may be false in the moral 
and the religious aspects of life precisely in the same sense as 
in the so-called intellectual aspect, and the ultimate standard 
of truth or falsity of a moral or a religious judgment is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the intellectual judgments. The 
essential truth of these observations is granted when it is said: 
“The logical principle of non-contradiction, or, to express it 
more largely, the principle of intellectual coherence, we must 
and do accept as absolute. We accept it as a necessity of 
reason involved in the possibility of knowing anything—in- 
volved therefore in all practical living as well as in the im- 
movable belief in law or order which inspires all scientific 
investigation. And, needless to say, life and science alike 
vindicate the principle; all experience may be looked upon as 
its progressive verification’, Similarly, F. H. Bradley, in 
spite of his insistence that there is nothing more real than 


“Contemporary Philosophy, p. 67. t 
“A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 239. 
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what comes in religion and that the "man who demands a 
reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness 
knows not what he seeks” has yet to acknowledge in no 
equivocal terms that if "there is to be philosophy its proper 
business is to satisfy the intellect, and the other sides of our 
nature have, if so, no right to speak directly. They must 
make their appeal not only to, but also through, the intelli- 
gence. The only point on which we fail to agree with 
Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison is when he urges that the possi- 
bility of knowledge is ultimately based on “an unproved be- 
lief.” It is true that “we have not explored the whole of 
existence, and in the nature of the case can never hope to in- 
clude all the facts within the net of reason"; but this does not 
make the laws of thought, or, as he himself puts it, the prin- 
ciple of intellectual coherence a mere “postulate of reason” or 
a “supreme hypothesis,” similar in nature to a “venture of 
faith.” We must indicate, however shortly, the reason why 
such a position is bound to be untenable. 


The opinion which Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison shares 
with a number of distinguished thinkers, such as Campbell 
Fraser, Lotze, and others, has offered to many contemporary 
writers on the nature of religious beliefs an easy method of 
proving the truth and objective validity of every religious 
dogma. ‘Thus, to take but one example where many are 
possible, Mr. E. S. Waterhouse has attempted to prove the 
objective validity of religion on what he thinks to be the same 
basis as that on which scientific knowledge has always rested, 
namely, postulation and verification. The primitive man, 
he thinks, was “impelled by very practical grounds towards 
some attempt to safeguard himself. The only method open 
to him was that of postulating, and finding out whether his 
postulate worked. One postulate was that by magic he 
could control the forces that sorrounded him. Another was 
that he could conciliate them. Very slowly and irregularly, 


“Appearance and Reality, p. 449, 
“Truth and Reality, 9. 221. 
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the latter postulate gained ground, and led gradually towards 
a different conception of the character of super-human 
power. Today, amongst civilised peoples, the magical pos- 
tulate lingers in the dark amongst superstitions; the religious 
postulate has come into the light as faith in God: but behind 
all forms of religion, as contrasted with magic, from the 
lowest to the highest, there is this in common—all postulate 
that the super-human order is approachable, conciliable, | 
it is possible to establish a harmonious relation with it. The 
very persistence of religion indicates that mankind has be- 
lieved the postulate to be true.” ‘This attitude towards 
religion and its objective validity is further developed by Dr. 
Kenneth Edward who, in defending Mr. Waterhouse’s posi- 
tion, raises the ultimate question about the nature of postu- 
lation and verification in general. Postulation, he remarks, 
"cannot be ignored or discredited by science or philosophy 
on the simple ground of its being a postulate, for science and 
philosophy are alike grounded on a postulate of an exactly 
analogous kind. Systematised experience of any sort would 
be impossible except for such fundamental postulates.”” 
Hence it is further observed that “it cannot be urged that 
religion must first demonstrate its logical soundness before 
its postulate is accepted. "There can be no a priori demons- 
tration of a postluate. ‘The logic of empirical verification is a 
perfectly well recognised process in scientific and philoso- 
phical practice."?? 


PosrULATION AND VERIFICATION 


Now, in so far as the views outlined above refer to the 
immediate certainty of an experience they suffer from the 
fallacies which we have already considered in the preceding 
pages. ‘Their special emphasis, however, is not on the im- 
mediate certainty of the religious experience, but on the 
progressive verification of the postulate of an order of super- 


“Philosophy of Religious Experience, p. 145. 
"roc. cit. p. 202. 
"Ibid, p. 215. 
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natural beings, which has gradually developed into the 
thought of a gracious God in the so-called higher religions. 
This postulate has worked so far, and hence is commended 
as true. But the entire analogy, we venture to suggest, is 
false. ‘The postulate of a world, or unity, or cosmos which 
lies at the basis of science and philosophy can on no account 
be identified with an ordinary hypothesis which stands in 
need of verification by experience. A scientific theory, 
before it is verified and accepted as true, is a mere hypo- 
thesis in the sense that it is liable to be rejected if experience 
does not support it, in other words, a hypothesis, in the strict 
sense, is a tentative conjecture requiring verification. But 
why is this conjecture made at all? Or, why are we to reject 
it when it is found to be such as can never be verified? 
The only answer is that a conjecture is made in order to 
introduce unity into the apparently chaotic mass of mate- 
rials with which the scientist is confronted. Every theory 
is thus born of the attempt to remove contradictions from 
our existing knowledge, or, what is the same thing from the 
other side, to introduce unity into our experience. So, a 
hypothesis is verified when it is found to serve the purpose 
for which it was invented, that is, when it makes our know- 
ledge more systematic or unified than before. The function 
of a scientific theory, therefore, is to explain, or unify, or 
systematise the facts of experience. When this is realised, 
the mistake of identifying a hypothesis with the pos- 
tulate of Unity of Nature or World is at once apparent. It 
is because the world is already accepted to be a unity or a 
systematic whole that we ever care to frame hypothesis or 
to verify them by experience. ‘That is, invention of hypo- 
thesis and its verification are intended for constructing a 
coherent world out of an apparently incoherent mass of 
materials, and so the unity of the world is the ultimate pre- 
supposition of all scientific processes, including hypothesis 
and verification. It follows from this that verification which 


presupposes the unity of the world cannot itself furnish a 
89 
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proof of its own presupposition; and in this sense the unity 
is an 4 priori truth. Mills sad failure to furnish an empirical 
proof of the Uniformity of Nature should put a stop to all 
such attempts to identify the ultimate postulate of know- 
ledge with a mere hypothesis. 

That the world is a unity, we submit therefore, is not a 

hypothesis or a mere working postulate which stands in 
need of empirical verification; on the contrary, its truth is 
presupposed by every assertion, positive as well as negative, 
about the real world. A hypothesis is rejected only when 
it fails to explain certain facts, and this explanation is 
nothing other than unification or systematisation. But 
when a hypothesis is thus rejected, we do not on that account 
reject the ultimate postulate of the unity of nature; rather, 
that is rejected because this ultimate posulate cannot be re- 
jected at all. In other words, the law of non-contradiction 
which is in fact involved in the principle of the unity of 
nature, is the ideal which inspires all knowledge, scientific, 
as well as philosophical, and hence to deny its truth, even 
in the interest of an empirical verification, is to assert it. 
This, surely is not, then, *a venture of faith" in the same 
sense in which a scientific hypothesis or the postulate of a 
gracious God is one. You may deny the existence of ether, 
or the reality of a merciful God so long as they do not help 
you to unify experience, or long as they appear to be inconsis- 
tent with those laws which have organised experience and 
knowledge. But you cannot deny the principle of unity 
without in the same breath re-asserting its truth. 

If then it is agreed that the religious dogma of a gracious 
God is not analogous to the ultimate postulate of science and 
philosophy, can the former be called a verified hypothesis? 
Even this, we submit, is not altogether true. The type of 
verification which is appealed to by Messrs. Waterhouse and 
Edward, if accepted as vouchsafing the truth of the dogma, 
would very easily establish the reality of even such things 
as ghosts, spirits, hell and heaven, because the latter have 
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historically proved themselves to 
regulating and influencing ma 
And judged in the light of this type of verification, it is 
impossible to condemn the crassest superstition as false d à 
by dogmatically asserting that all beliefs which nenet 
conduct of the so-called civilised people, as distint from 
those which are prevalent among the so-called uncivilised, 


are not superstitious. Such assertions may flatter some, 
but are not on that account true. 


) be very potent factors in 
ns conduct and behaviour. 


A. PAN-LOGICAL CONCLUSION 

After this necessary digression, we must return now 
to the duality of reason, and insist at the risk of repetition 
that the duality is a logical figment, a kind of subtle escape 
from the principle of rigorous reasoning and thinking. When 
a religious dogma loses its prestige—and it is well known how 
frequently such occasions have arisen with the progress of 
scientific knowledge and discoveries—it is prudent to cease 
to depend upon the principles of intellect for the justification 
of the religious belief; but does this step prove the reality 
of the belief? ‘The universe which was limited by the 
Romans to the Mediterranean valley and the south-western 
part of Asia might have the sanction of the Catholic savants 
of the fourteenth century, but it would surely be prepos- 
terous to urge that this picture of the universe was true 
in a peculiar sense, and consequently its truth pese un- 
challenged by the discoveries of Columbus, Vasco De ae 
or Megallan. Similarly, the discoveries of Tycho Bra i E 
of Copernicus shattered some of the cherished ue x 
old Church, but would it be legitimate to hold t e Ee a 
of the inconsistency between the scientific at be 
gical beliefs, the latter are true 1n a sense mia Eme 
cannot fathom? This attitude, we believe, W ho will surely 
with no religious man of the present century, v 


it is found 
be ready to reject as false the ge e तावना S 
to be irreconcilable with the res ye e verything that can be 


tions. To put it in a general form; 
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thought of as real,—whether it be something in space and 
time, or something beyond the spatio-temporal limitations— 
must belong to one All-comprehensive System; and, con- 
versely, nothing can be real which cannot enter into har- 
monious relations with the other members of the System. 
And it further follows from this that our strongest desires, 
or the deepest instincts and impulses cannot be the basis of 
sound inference in so far as they suggest the reality of things 
that are unacceptable to the System as a whole. Jt is therc- 
fore altogether futile to avoid the path of the intellect in 
matters of morality or religion; nay, every attempt to curve 
out a new path is sure to lead us to the region of pure dog- 
matism which is but another name for the attitude of ‘no 
reason’. And from this attitude to that of scepticism there 


is an inevitable passage of mind, to which the history of 
theories bears ample evidence. 


A. C. MUKHERJI 


THE PROBLEM OF NEGATION 


The problem of negation is one of the most perplexing 
problems of philosophy. How perplexing it is, Plato has 
shown in the ‘Parmenides’ and the ‘Sophist’. The problem 
has chiefly been approached from the side of logic. But 
there is no reason why it should be approached only from 
this side, for it is as much a problem of metaphysics as 
it is of logic. It can also be studied from the point of view 
of values. 


I therefore propose in the present paper to discuss the 
problem under three main heads: (1) the logical problem 
of negation, (2) the metaphysical aspect of the problem 
of negation, and (3) the problem of negation viewed from 
the standpoint of values. 


I. The Logical problem of negation 


From the point of view of logic, the problem of nega- 
tion is: If all judgments are affirmative, how can there be 
any negative judgments? 

Readers of Bosanquet’s ‘Logic’ need not be told how 
difficult the problem of negation is for the logician who 
holds that every judgment is a reference to reality. If all 
judgments assert something about reality, how can there be 
a judgment which does not assert but only negates? ‘The 
only possible answer is, that even the negative judgment 
asserts. 

What, however, does the negative judgment assert? 
When I deny that A in B, what is it that I assert? It was 
once supposed that when I say ‘A is not B’, I assert the 
existence of a ‘not-B’, which however, is wholly indeter- 
minate. What, however, is the logical value of such an 
assertion? If my assertion asserts nothing definite, then its 
logical value is nil. ‘Not-B’, therefore, in the sense in 
which it was understood by the older school of logicians, 
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in the sense in which it could refer to an elephant, a horse, 
a mountain or a mole, is devoid of all logical significance. 
The judgment ‘A is not B’, or, as it is called, the infinite 
judgment, really asserts nothing. 


I must, therefore, be supposed to assert something more 

than this ‘not-B’ of the older logicians if I am to believe that 
the negative judgment ‘A is not B’ really asserts something. 
I must be understood to be making a statement about some- 
thing definite when I say ‘A is not B'. ‘This is what 
Bosanquet means by saying that all negation must be ‘signi- 
ficant negation’. When I say, ‘This is not yellow’, I must 
not be understood to be referring to something totally in- 
definite, which may be a mouse or a mountain. I must, 
on the other hand, be supposed to be referring to some colour, 
such as red or green. In other words, there must be some 
limitation to the infinite scope of the assertion. But when 
thus limited, the negation becomes what is called contrary 
negation. We thus arrive at the following conclusion: All 
negation, if it is to have any meaning, must be contrary 
negation. 


Contrary negation not merely excludes but also asserts 
something significant. Its logical form is ‘It is not B but 
‘it is C’, B and C being distincts belonging to the same class. 
The object of contrary negation is therefore to assert one 
distinct by excluding another. Even ordinary language 
recognises this. When, for instance, I say, ‘I am not going 
to Calcutta’, people expect me to complete my sentence by 
saying some such thing as ‘But I am going to Patna’. Of 
course, I may not intend to go anywhere at all, but even 
in that case, I shall have to complete the sentence by saying 


‘But I shall stay at home’. 
But contrary negation suffers from one serious defect. 


It is formally incapable of allowing any conclusion to be 
drawn from it. If A and B are distincts and not d! 
dictories, then it is impossible to assert B from the negation 









"must not only exclude but also. exhaust. 
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Vg ci rie A amd B we cosi tiar 

y denying A. We have thus the 
paradox of negation: If a significant conclusion is drawn 
from negation, then it is formally inadmissible. Ifa formally 
admissible conclusion is drawn, then it is useless, 

T his paradox leads to the question of the nature of 
formal logic and of its relation to the logic of the real, 
into which we cannot enter here. We must, however, indi- 
cate the direction in which the solution of the paradox is 
to be sought. ‘The solution lies in the combination of the 
two kinds of negation, contrary and contradictory. Or 
rather it lies in the recognition of the condition which makes 
such a combination possible. This condition is nothing 
else than this: Reality is a system'. The reason why we 
can invest contrary negation with the force of contradictory 
negation is that Reality is a systematic unity. — When' a 
contradictory becomes a contrary, it means that the oppo- 
sites given by the disjunction 'Either...... or' fall within 
a system. It is only in a completely systematic whole that 
the exclusion of one thing means the affirmation of a posi- 
tive opposite. This fact we notice in all sciences where 
knowledge comes close to being perfectly systematic. ‘If 
it is not the planet A, it must be the planet B’: it is pos- 
sible for astronomy in-these days to speak like this. Of - 
course, strictly speaking, no science has up to now attained 
this kind of systematic unity which alone makes it possible 
to raise a contradictory to the level of a contrary. But if 
it has not done.so, it is due to no defect of science as such, 
but to the fact that our knowledge still falls far short of 
being a completely organized whole. 


Negation, therefore, if it is to be truly significant, 
| ‘These conditions 


are fulfilled in disjunction, and therefore Bosanquet looks 

upon disjunction as the goal towards which all uae 

tends. Disjunction, again, 15 the form in which ultimately 
!Vide Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. 1, 2nd edition, p. 290. 
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systematic connection is to be expressed. When knowledge 
becomes perfectly organized, then it is possible to arrange 
it in a series of disjunctions of the form ‘Either A or B’, 
‘Either B or C’, ‘Either C or D’, etc. In other words, it 
is possible to say that as soon as A is just not B, it becomes G, 
and as soon as it is just not C, it becomes D. Thus in a 
complete system, knowledge always passes from one posi- 
tive to another through negation without leaving any gap. 
All progress towards systematisation, therefore, is a process 
through negation. 

Let us examine now the presupposition upon which the, 
above view is based. It is, as Bosanquet says, that reality 
is a system. By ‘reality is a system’ Bosanquet evidently 
means that it is continuous. If there were any gaps in 
reality, then it would not be possible to put it in the form of a 
series of disjunctions. If reality consisted of a number 
of peaks between which lay deep valleys, then it would not 
be possible to say, “Just as A is not B, it becomes C, and just 
as it is not C, it is D." "The basic assumption, therefore, 
upon which the above view of negation rests is the conti- 
nuity of reality. A system, however, need not necessarily 
mean continuity. We may have discontinuous systems as 
well as continuous ones. The series of quantities in har- 
monic progression is a system, although it is discontinuous. 
At any rate, it would have conduced much to clearness if 
Bosanquet had indicated what exactly he meant by 
a system. The identity between continuity and reality has 
been the tacit assumption of all idealists ever since the time 
of Leibniz. But as I have shown elsewhere’, the logic of the 
real does not necessarily involve any such identity. 

Negation, being thus a fundamental form of the ex- 
pression of reality, the next question that arises is: Which 
is the logically prior form of expression, the affirmative or 
the negative? I have already indicated the reasons which 


*Vide Logic of tbe Real, "Proceedings of the Second Session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Benares, 1926". 
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_ have led logicians to regard affirmatio 
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n as more fundamental 
ein al. 
It has been, however, maintained by some logicians, notably 


ur ue eee and negation stand, from the 
VA ORS OBICNON IS footing of absolute equalit 
If the positive is given a higher pl h quality. 
this is due not to logical, b Rn 
NS Tino e 5 to DERE considerations 
truth higher than boy is i a di igher than the xn SE 
due to our interest in AES eA ate me logicians, 
ID Interes es. hat there is a great deal 
of truth in this view, and that negation plays a very im- 
portant part in the constitution of values, we shall presently 
see. For the present, however, I must be content with 
remarking that the essential connection of all judgment with 
reality makes it impossible for me to accept the theory of an 
absolute equality between the positive and the negative. 
Indian grammarians recognized many other meanings 
of negation than the two we have discussed. According to 
a widely prevalent view, negation has.six different senses, 
as indicated in the couplet: “तत्साह॒श्यमभावश्च तद्न्यर्घं तदल्पता | 
ae CRT eu: uz प्रकोर्तिताः According to this 
view, negation expresses one of six meanings—resemblance, 
absence, difference, insufficiency, non-emphasis and opposi- 
tion. If we analyze, however, these six senses, we shall find 
that they are all reducible either to difference or to opposi- 
tion’, Take, for example, ‘अके’, which is usually given as 
an example of ‘aqevat’, Here the word ae not mean one 
who has no hair but one whose hair 18 . Negation, 


therefore, here means difference. 
Before I leave the purely logic 
I must deal briefly with the problem 
This problem, as we shall presently see, dg 
3go also the four kinds अभाव recognized by काडत T 
प्रागभाव, ध्वंसाभाव, अन्योन्याभाव and अत्यन्ताभाव- are a eee 
contrary or to contradictory negation. प्रागभाव and 


mean absence during portio 
‘distinct’ i tions. à 
tinct during other portio ja of rel pe 


al aspect of negation, 
of double negation. 
only illustrates in a 


negation. अत्यन्ताभाव is the contra 


90 
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pointed manner the principle already laid down, namely, 
that there can be no negation without limitation. Negation 
must be both exclusive and exhaustive, and if it is to be ex- 
haustive, there must be some limitation, or else the infinite 
judgment would arise. 

The problem of double negation has been treated of 

in three different ways by the three leading logicians of the 
present day, Sigwart, Bradley and Bosanquet. According to 
Sigwart, all negation presupposes a previous affirmation, and 
double negation, by wiping off the negation, brings into 
view the original affirmation’. The process, in fact, is 
similar to that of lifting the veil from a picture. Bradley 
dissents from this view. According to him there is no pre- 
vious affirmation presupposed in negation. He thinks, 
however, that the real ground for the double negation ‘It is 
false that A is not B’ is the knowledge that ‘A is B'. With- 
out this knowledge double negation is not possible’. 


‘Vide Sigwart: Logic, Vol. I, pp, 148-49. He thus states his view: 
"But as soon as we see that every negation presupposes a previous syn- 
thesis, its only object being to declare this synthesis invalid; as soon 
as we see that the negation is a particular act in which the ‘not’ has the 
force of a judgment concerning a judgment (either attempted or com- 
plete) —then it becomes clear how far the negation of a negation is 
possible. . . . . “It is false that A is not B", says that it is impossible 
to state that the proposition “A is B" is false, to ascribe any other predi- 
cate than B to A, to prevent the unification of A and B. And if the 
objections to the synthesis A is B are impossible, then this synthesis must 
hold good." 


"Bradley explains his position as follows: “I will briefly explain. 
We know well by this time that, in judging A not to be B, I pre- 
suppose a quality in A which is exclusive of B. Let us call this Y. 
I now desire to deny my judgment, and need, as before, some quality 
as the ground of my new denial Let us take some quality other than 
B. Let this quality Z be exclusive of Y, and let us see what we have. 
We have now AZ with the exclusion of Y which excluded B. But 
that leaves us nowhere. We cannot tell now if A is B, or is not D, 
because Z itself, for anything we know, may also exclude B, just as 
much as Y did. What, in short, we have got is our own private impo- 
tence to deny “A is B", but what we want is an objective ground for 
declaring such a result to be false" (Principles of Logic, 2nd edition, 


Vol. 1, p. 159). 
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Bradley, however, sees that in those negations where 
there is limitation, the ground of double negation need not 
be the positive knowledge ‘A is B'. He thinks, however, 
that this is not the case with all negations. In the note 
appended to Book I. Chap V. in the Second Edition of the 
Principles of Logic, Bradley admits that his view is incorrect 
and accepts that of Bosanquet, namely, that negation is of the 
form of disjunction and involves a limitation of possibilities. 

We thus arrive at the view of Bosanquet, that double 
negation only illustrates the fundamental characteristic of 
all negation, namely, that it involves limitation. What we 
should remember is that in all true negation the possibilities 
are always limited by means of a disjunctive judgment. This” 
may be illustrated, in the case of double negation, by taking 
the example given by Bosanquet®. If we divide the Liberals 
in Gladstone’s time into the Unionist Liberals and the Glad- 
tonian Liberals, and say, with reference to any person, that 
‘he is not not-Gladstonian’, then we need not have the prior 
existence of the judgment ‘He is a Gladstonian’, as Bradley 
asserts, but we arrive straight at the judgment, ‘He 1s not 
not-Gladstonian’ by the denial of the judgment, ‘He is a 
Unionist’. Here the possibilities are limited by the dis- 
junction ‘Either he is a Gladstonian Liberal or he is a 
Unionist’. When such a limitation of possibilities occurs, 
we pass straight from the denial of a positive quality to a 
positive result which limits it. 

Double negation, therefore, says Bosanquet, performs 
the same function as the negative instance in induction, the 
function, namely, “of approaching any positive content from 
the side of its limit, of the exact boundary at which it ceases, 
and some other content begins’. | 

The only criticism that we have to offer has already 
been stated. This view holds good only when we accept 
the Leibnizian principle of the continuity of Reality. "Just 


"Vide Logic, Vol. I, p. 306( 2nd edition). 
"Ibid, p. 307. 
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when A ceases to be B, it becomes C; just when it ceases to 
be C, it becomes D'. This statement is only possible if there 
are no gaps in Reality. It must not be supposed that the 
doctrine of Coherence necessarily involves this kind of con- 
tinuity of the real. In fact, there is here an evident con- 
fusion between coherence and mathematical continuity. 


Il. Tbe metaphysical aspect of the problem of negation 


We now come to the metaphysical aspect of the problem 

of negation. What is the part that negation plays in the 
constitution of reality? The view of Hegel on this question 
is familiar to everybody. According to him, negation is the 
very essence of reality. ‘The ascent in the scale of reality is 
really a continuous passage through negation. If we con- 

ceive of any reality which does not involve negation, such 

as the ‘Being’ of Parmenides, we find that it corresponds to 

the lowest grade of reality. 


It is, in fact, in this power to negate itself that the dis- 
tinction between reality and abstraction lies. Where this 
power is wanting we are in the region, not of the real but of 
an abstraction. ‘The ‘Being’ of Parmenides is an abstraction, 
as is the ‘Substance’ of Spinoza. The concreteness of reality 
lies precisely in the readiness with which it can fall into con- 
tradiction with itself. 


So far so good. Our difficulties, however, begin when — 
we try to think of the condition of the highest reality, the — 
Absolute. Is the Absolute positive or negative? Of course, | 
it would be said, the Absolute must be positive, for it is a 
contradiction in terms to talk of the Absolute as negative. 
What becomes, however, of the statement, broadcast by the | 
Hegelians, that every reality must involve negation? If 
this statement is true, how can the Absolute be merely posi- — 
tive? Must we not say that a negation also is involved in 
the Absolute? ^ 

Various attempts have been made to solve the difficulty. - 
One solution is to assert that the Absolute is only Absolute 
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involves negation. But this is no solution, as Joachim points 
out’, for the Absolute as self-fulfilled cannot by any logical 
jugglery be identified with the Absolute as self-fulfilling. 


| Nor do we solve the difficulty if we assert, with Mc. 

i = Taggart and Bradley, that negation is the condition not of the 
ultimate reality, but of the reality that falls short of it, the 
reality, that is, which in Bradley’s terminology is an “ap- 
pearance”. 


: 

: à : 

; logically, but that as a self-revealing process it eternally 
| 


This solution, however, is not possible from Hegel’s point 
| of view, for as Bosanquet has pointed out’, contradiction is the 
| essential element of reality, according to Hegel. In fact, 
| Hegel believes that what sustains the universe is contradic- 
tion. It would not do, therefore, to whittle down the prin- 





हि 

ciple of contradiction, as Mc. Taggart and Bradley have done. | 
T ; 3 ii | 
here are, however, greater difficulties in the way of = 
accepting Bradley’s solution. In order to maintain his posi- e 


tion, Bradley has to take recourse to three propositions: 
(1) that the whole of reality can be arranged in an ascend- 
ing scale, according to the greater or lesser amount of con- 
tradiction that is involved; (2) that at the highest point, 
namely, the Absolute, there is a total absence of all contra- 
diction, and (3) that the Absolute is not accessible to thought. 
The third proposition is very significant. It clearly amounts 
to a confession that from the point of view of rationalism, ‘ 
it is not possible to maintain any Absolute. Bradley, in fact, 


~ — 


‘Vide Joachim: Nature of Truth, p. 114. 


"Vide Bosanquet: Science and Philosophy, p. 79. Bosanquect quotes, 
among others, the following passages from Hegel’s Logic (Vol. I of his | 
"Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences") “What moves the world 
is contradiction; it is ridiculous to say that contradiction is unthinkable”. 

“Whereas people say contradiction is not thinkable, the truth is that 
in pain which a living being feels it is actually a real existence". 
“Formal thinking prescribes to itself the rule that contradiction is not 


thinkable, but, in fact, this thinking of contradiction is the essential 
moment of the Notion". 
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shows that the negative element can never be overcome by 
thought or reason, and that consequently, it is a contradiction 
in terms to talk of an Absolute of pure reason. If, therefore, 
the Absolute is to be maintained, it is to be done with the 
help of immediate experience and not with the help of reason. 
This is a cruel joke which Bradley has perpetrated upon his 
idealistic TEATE s Seeming to follow the same path 
as the Hegelian idealist, Bradley turns a somersault, and com- 
fronts his fellow-idealists with the dilemma: Either follow 
the path of your master and give up all hopes of reaching the 
Absolute, or take the road of immediate experience which 
alone can take you to the Absolute. 
Another solution is that offered by Bosanquet. He 
makes a distinction between contradiction and negativity, 
and asserts that although negativity is fundamental in all 
that is real, contradiction is not". Thus, although contradic- 
tion vanishes in the Absolute, negativity remains. This 
negativity, Bosanquet explains, is the same as that which 
Mc. Taggart describes “as the tendency of all finite categories 
to complete themselves (notice the limitation to finite cate- 
gories) and the same which Green expresses as the nature of a 
Self which is self-conscious or at once its Self and its other.” 
This negativity, he further expounds, “‘is the spirit of differ- 
ence which survives even in a resolved contradiction, and 
when we possess what is most real and thinkable". The net 
result, therefore, is that "affirmation and negation may even 
become co-equal and interchangeable in content, but a real 
whole must always bona fide hold them both together." 


'This distinction between contradiction and negativity is 
essentially the same as that made by Croce between the con- 


Wide Science and Philosophy, pp. 79-80. He thus states his view: 
“Logical contradiction, I admit, is a vanishing element, belongs to the 
sphere of the finite, and minimizes itself in the higher types of experience 
as the character of finiteness approaches a minimum. With negativity 
or negation, the case seems to be different. This belongs to the funda- 


mental structure of everything that is real". 
"Ibid, p. 81. 
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tradictory and the distinct in his book What is living and 
what is dead in tbe philosophy of Hegel. Croce’s main 
criticism of Hegel’s philosophy, in fact, rests upon this dis- 
tinction. Croce says that Hegel ignored this distinction and 
with disastrous results. He applied the logic which was true 
only of the contradictory to the distinct, so that distinct 
conceptions, such as Nature and Spirit, Mechanism and Teleo- 
logy, were invested by him with the characteristics of con- 
tradictories and treated from the standpoint of contradic- 
tories. 

The full discussion of the point raised here will take 
us far beyond the limits of this paper. Some discussion of it 
the reader will find in the writer’s paper on The Logic of the 
Real. The logical implications of this distinction I have 
already discussed in connection with the relation between 
contradictory and contrary negation. It should be clearly 
stated, however, that from Hegel’s standpoint the distinction 
cannot be maintained. In fact, the whole of the Hegelian 
philosophy is an attempt to prove that what is a contradic- 
tory from the point of view of logic is a contrary from the 
standpoint of the evolutionary process. Indeed, this is what 
he means by the identity between the dialectical process and 
the cosmic process. The mainspring of the dialectical pro- 
cess is contradiction; unless two concepts are brought face 
to face as contradictories, the dialectical process cannot take 
place. The movement of the dialectical process is through 
contradictories, but it is identical with the cosmic process 
which is through contraries. The march of history is 
nothing but a succession of contraries—one nation or tribe 
succeeding another, one organization or institution being re- 
placed by another—but it js an exact replica of the dialectical 
process which is through contradictories. 

Moreover, even if contradiction disappears and contrary 
negation remains, there will be the same difficulty regarding 


— o — — “ना 


“Vide Proceedings of the Second Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, Benares, 1926 
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the Absoluteness of the Absolute. How can the Absolute be 
called absolute, if there is a ‘distinct’ remaining by its side 
which it cannot absorb? Such a distinct would constitute an 
‘other’ and, as Joachim says, would break the coherence of 
the Absolute. 

No solution perhaps is wholly acceptable, but I think 
the best way out of the difficulty is to regard the Absolute, 
as the Bhakti School did, as Absolute in its concreteness. 
Not only negation, but all contradictory relations would 
then form part of the inexhaustible fulness of the Absolute. 
A somewhat similar conception of the Absolute we find in 
Hóffding's “Problems of Philosophy", where he has given 

us a picture of Being which is inexhaustible in its concrete 
richness. In this inexhaustible richness of Being contradic- 
tions lodge quite easily’. | 

The problem of negation has also presented considerable 
difficulty to the Advaita philosopher. On the one hand, the 
Absolute must be absolutely positive. On the other hand, 
it must be different from whatever we experience or con- 
ceive. It must therefore be defined both in positive and 
negative terms. This is done in the Upanishads by describ- 
ing it sometimes as “अणोरनोयान महतो AANT’ and sometimes 
as “अशाब्द्मर्पदाम रूपमव्ययम्‌' 

Samkara solves the difficulty, as Bradley does, by ad- 
mitting grades of reality. Four grades he recognizes, 


namely, तुच्छसत्ता, प्रातिभासिकसत्ता, व्यावहारिकसत्ता and पारमार्थिक 
सत्ता. The Absolute in its own essence has पारमार्थिकसत्ता 


or absolute reality and is absolutely positive, but judged in 
relation to the other सत्ता 5, it must be defined in negative 


terms as ‘not this, not this’. So again, the other सत्ता 


«With same right", says Hoffding, “with which we reason from 
the possibility of rational knowledge to a unifying force in Being, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power in Being, to a 
cosmological principle that prevented the elements of Being from stand- 
ing in a rationally determinable relation to one another.” (Problems of 


Philosophy, p. 135)- 
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judged in the light of the Absolute, must be pronounced 
to be full of error, just as in Bradley’s system, all reality 
short of the Absolute contains some contradiction. 


This is, however, no solution. ‘The negative element 
is not annulled but persists throughout the four grades. An 
attempt, however, is made to get rid of the negative element 
by suggesting that it itself owes its origin to the Absolute, 
being nothing but a peculiar power (eT) of the latter. 
But this raises precisely the difficulty noticed in Hegel, 
namely, what is the need for the Absolute to limit or negate 
itself? If the Absolute is eternally self-fulfilled, why should 
it limit itself to give rise to a phenomenal process? Hegel 
takes shelter under his dialectic, the Advaita philosopher 
under अनिवेचनोयता or the supra-rational character of the 
power in question. 


Ill. The problem of negation from the point 
of view of values 


I now come to the last part of my task. What is 
the part that negation plays in the region of values? I 
have already mentioned the view of Royce, according to 
whom, our preference for the positive and aversion for the 
negative is entirely due to the operation of values. From 
the point of view of logic, there is absolute equality between 
the positive and the negative™. 


Although I am not in a position, for reasons I have 
already explained, to accept the second part of Royce’s 
statement, I am in substantial agreement regarding the 
first part. That is to say, I hold that values have an 
important part to play in the accentuation of the distinc- 
tion between the positive and the negative. 


All philosophers of value define values by contrasting 
them with what they consider to be valueless. ‘Thus, in 
Münsterberg the contrast is between Nature and History, 


“Vide Royce’s article on Negation in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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in Stern between Person and Thing, in Dilthey between 
Geisteswissenschaften and ‘Tatsachenwissenschaften, in 
Rickert between Culture and Nature. "The negative element, 
therefore, has in all these philosophers been made use of to 
define the values. It seems indeed that values cannot be ren- 
dered definite without a background of negation. 
Taking first the ethical value, we find that the power 
to negate, to refuse to accept the right and to choose the 
wrong, is the essence of freedom upon which the whole fabric 
of morality rests. To be free means to be free to reject a 
suggested action, to turn down a proposal even if it should 
happen to be the best conceivable. ‘Do you accept my pro- 
posal?? ‘No’. This ‘no’ expresses the freedom of the in- 
dividual to reject a suggested course of action. In its ex- 
treme form, it expresses the freedom to choose the wrong and 
reject the right. 
— All morality rests upon this background of negation. 
Without it the moral value would lose its distinctive feature. 
As Royce says, "without negation, none of the contrasts 
could be defined, there would be no clearness with regard to 
values, no knowledge of heaven or hell, good or evil””. 

On its positive side, the moral value disturbs the attitude 
of indifference or apathy which shows no preference for good 
over evil. It creates a strong presumption in its favour by 
pointing to essential human needs that find satisfaction 
through it. If the matter was left entirely to be judged on 
metaphysical grounds, one could not be quite sure whether 
good would be given a higher status than evil. But if the 
matter is judged with reference to the satisfaction of essen- 
tial human needs, then surely, good comes out as a thing to 
be preferred to evil. The positive character, therefore, with 

which morality invests the good is due to its being = 


i po 


a value. | 
As with ethical, so with other values. Values arise out 


of an effort to disturb the neutrality of Being. As com- 


"Article “Negation” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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pared with the values, Being or Reality expresses an atti- 
tude of indifference or neutrality, for which good has as much 
place as evil, the beautiful as much as the ugly. Values 
disturb this neutrality by investing certain portions of reality 
with a character which they deny to the rest. But behind 
all this showering of positive qualities there is the dark back- 
ground of negation. 

This opposition between Being and Values is represented 
by Hoffding as an eternal conflict. In his Philosophy of 
Religion, he gives a picture of the universe in which values 
have to make a desperate struggle for self-preservation against 
Being. Negation is here no longer a mere dark background 
but has become an active enemy. What is the outcome of this 
struggle? Hoffding says that if religion is to be at all 
possible, there must be faith in the conservation of values, 
that is to say, in the ultimate triumph of values in this war- 
fare against Being. 

But can we rest content with this picture of an 
Ormuzd-Ahriman fight between Being and Value? Can we 
be satisfied with the conception of a universe which is perma- 
nently split up into two orders—Being and Value? What 
becomes of the demand not only of Metaphysics but also of 
Religion for a unitary world? 

Moreover, can Religion be entirely indifferent to the 
question of Being? It is certainly a matter of vital import- 
ance for it to ascertain that the gods whose worship it en- 
joins do really exist. The higher the religion, the more 
closely, in fact, does its God approximate to the highest meta- 
physical Being. The attitude of Religion towards the highest 
Being may be different from that of metaphysics, but the 
God of religion cannot be conceived to be anything else 
than the Absolute of metaphysics. Readers of Bradley’s 
* Appearance and Reality" are aware what unnecessary diffi- 
culties he creates by his attempt to separate the two. 

Lastly, from the side of Being, the distinction between 
itself and values cannot be maintained. Being cannot be re- 
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garded as completely neutral. It must itself be a value. It 
is impossible to accept the view that the Absolute has no 
relation to human aspirations. The Absolute would in fact 


cease to be Absolute if it were out of all relation to our world 
of values. 


We must, therefore, discard the view which we provi- 
sionally adopted, that Being is merely a negative background. 
Being itself is positive, and consequently, the distinction bet- 
ween the negative Being and the positive values cannot be 
maintained in the manner in which Hoffding and other 
philosophers of values would maintain it. 


S. K. MAITRA 


THE SELF 


“Known Thy-Self” is an exhortation of the wise men 
of all ages and climes. And knowing the Self appears to be 
an easier task than knowing the external world, for the 
latter is known to us only so far as our senses reveal it. 
What there may be behind the sensible in the external world 
| ever remains hidden from us. Yet it is a great wonder that 
| there is a great deal of difference of opinion among the 
| 





great thinkers of the world as to what the Self is. A big 
volume can be filled if only a mention is made of the vari- 
ous views held by eminent thinkers on the nature of the 
Self. Here we shall only refer-to a few typical views held 
in the East as well as in the West on this important problem. 


Descartes starts his enquiry to find out the truth by 
doubting everything that the common sense or the previous- 
ly existing thought of the West had taken for granted. In 
doubting everything he, however, discovers, that the doubter 
is presupposed in all doubting, and, therefore, cannot be 
doubted to exist. Doubting is thinking. I think, therefore, > ee 
I am (“Cogito ergo sum”). "This discovery of Descartes ^ 
that no one can doubt his own existence because he is pre- 
supposed as a doubter is the starting point of Modern Euro- 


pean Philosophy. Yet it is an old Truth known to Indian v : 
thinkers. We find Shankaracharya saying in his Com- E 
mentary on the Brabmasiitras (Il, 3,7): “Tt is not possible m 


to deny the existence of the Self, for. it is the very essence | 
of him who denies it". i 
But, “What am I?” is the next and more important 
question. Descartes comes to the conclusion that the Self 
is a thinking Substance, for doubting is thinking. He did 
not examine the idea of Substance critically. Hume raised टं 
the question whether there was any substance like the Self. | 
His introspection, Hume said, revealed no such entity as an 
enduring, continuing, and remaining identically the same, 
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spiritual substance within him, but only a congeries of sen- 
sations, impressions, memories and feelings etc. He dis- 
covered no Self “other than a bundle or collection of dif- 
ferent perceptions which succeed each other with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux or movement". 
Exactly in the same manner, long before Hume, did the 
Buddhist thinkers repudiate the idea of "Self" (A£man)as 
a spiritual substance, which was postulated by the 
Naiyayikas as the thinker, doer and feeler. The Self for the 
older Buddhists is only a bundle (skandha) of the psychical 
states which are ever in flux, but are held in unity as mind 
(cittam). ‘There isno doubt that so far as thoughts, 
ideas, feelings and interests are concerned, there is a perpetual 
flux, a constant change within ourselves. And whenever one 
seeks to find out the Self with the help of ordinary intros- 
pection, one will stumble at this or that particular and pass- 
ing thought. The statements of Hume, James and the 
Buddhists are quite correct so far. But, as Kant in the West 
and Shankar in India have pointed out, the changing mul- 
tiplicity of ideas, sensations and feelings etc., alone are not 
sufficient to explain all the facts and aspects of our inner 
life. Both Sankara and Kant-point out that these chang- 
ing psychical states are not the Self. The Self is the Subject 
which unifies and apperceives these states, and without pre- 
supposing which, no unity, which is as much a fact of the 
inner experience as the multiplicity of the ideas, nor con- 
sciousness of the changing states could have been possible. 
To seek for the Self in the changing states of the mind, both 
of them say, is certainly wrong. ‘The Self is the unifying 
Subject that can never be made object, can never be pre- 
sented as a thought, sensation or feeling. It is, therefore, 
absurd to regard it as something known in the ordinary sense. 
Psychologists cannot observe it, but, as Ward suggests, must 
Buddhists, Hume and James, who have re- 
dea of the Self, have done a great ser- 
far as they have convinced us that 


presuppose it. 
pudiated the popular 1 
vice to the problem, in so 
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a search for the Self in the changing states of mind, down 
from the ego or me to the bodily states and feelings, cannot 
give us the Self. Truly, indeed, because the search for the 
Self is not that for the changing aspects of ourselves, nor for 
the plurality of ideas within, nor even for that which can be 
the object of our knowledge. It is for the permanent in us, 
for the unity within, and it is for the Subject which knows 
everything else. When a philosopher says that there is no 
permanent entity found within his mind or in the objects 
outside, he is quite right in so far as it goes. But to con- 
clude that permanence and unity can nowhere be found, 
because they have not been found in the objective side of our 
experience,—both mind and external world—, is absurd. 
Experience is inexplicable without the presupposition of a 
Permanent Unity. If we have not found where the Perma- 
nent Unity exists, we must only confess that we have not 
been able to find it, but should not deny its existence. It is 
not only dogmatic to deny the existence of what is presup- 
posed in all our experience, but also an act of philosophicide, 
if we can use the expression. If we are honest thinkers, 
let us say that our knowledge is not yet complete, that we 
have still to learn. Sir Oliver Lodge has rightly remarked: 
“The assertions of men of genius are often of value: their 
denials seldom or never". 


What am I then, when the term “I” stands for the 
Ultimate Subjective Unity? For, after all, it is the “I” 
that endures amidst all the changes of personality; it is the 
“I? that unifies all the discrete many that compose the 
psychical and the external world of my experience; and it is 
the "I" that is presupposed in all experience. What is the 
character of the “I”. Before finding out the actual charac- 
ter of this “I”, let us be sure of a few points in this connection. 
The search for the “I” is the search for the permanent and 
continuous. We must not, therefore, expect to find it in 
the varying and changing factors of our experience. It is 
a search for the Ultimate Unity within. We should not, 
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therefore, expect to find it as one of the many contents of 
our experience. And because it is a search for the Ultimate 
Subject of our experience, we cannot expect to find it out 
amidst the objective world and amidst those things and ideas 
that can be presented as objects of our knowledge. The 
search is no doubt a difficult. one. Many philosophers, 
especially in the West, have failed in the search for the Self, 
simply because they neither understood what they were in 
search after, nor where to seek for it. 

The great Psychologist, William James, sums up his 
discussion on the problem of Self by saying: "Personality 
implies the incessent presence of the two elements, an objec- 
tive person, known by the passing subjective Thought recog- 
nised as continuing in time" (Principles of Psychology, 
Vol, I, p. 371). The main difficulty that lies in this con- 
clusion is how a "passing" subjective thought could be re- 
cognised as "continuing in time". How can the "I", the 
unchanging background of all the changing “‘me’s” be | 
Thought, at each moment different from that of the last 
moment" (Ibid, p.401)? 1६15 a very simple truth pointed 
out by the author of Bhamati, the great  Vacaspati 
Misra, that "what varies not nor changes in the midst of 
things that vary and change is different from them". The 
“J” therefore, which is felt as continuing in time must be 
distinguished from that which passes away. It cannot be 
one of the series of passing thoughts, but something behind 
and beyond the series. We may not of course be able to 
separate the passing mes from the enduring "I", simply be- 
cause it is a factor that cannot be thought away from any 
passing 777. Yet we can determine its character by negat- 
ing from it all the passing mes. In this connection it may 
be objected, as Kant did actually object, that it may be that 

this unity of apperception may not have any existence 
om its function of unifying the passing sensations 

There is no fear like that. For, there are other 
ssing mes of the 
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ordinary waking consciousness are altogether absent, but the 
Self is still felt to be continuing in the same way as it does 
in the waking experience. 

Our concrete personality, which is called the me by William 
James, may be analysed into several factors: the physical me 
(annamaya), the sensitive and appetitive me (pranamaya), 
the thinking and willing me (manomaya and Vijnanamaya) , 
and the feeling me (aduandamaya), as James Ward (Psy- 
chological Principles, Chap. XV, Sec. I) and the Taittiriya 
Upanishad have suggested. Which of them can be or 
cannot be regarded the Self, or the real "I" as distinguished 
from the “me” or the ‘I’ of the moment, will depend upon 
which one of them endures or does not endure in all the 
levels of our experience which we often wrongly suppose 
to be identical with only one level or aspect of it, namely, 
the ordinary waking experience. Hindu philosophers have 
taken the entire experience into consideration in construct- 
ing a metaphysical theory. They have observed that there 
are four main levels or kinds of experience, namely, waking, 
dream, deep sleep and samadhi. At one time or other of 
our existence we are in one or the other of these four states 
of experience. Our Self should not be only that which 
endures throughout our waking existence but also that 
which endures throughout all other kinds of experience 
in which we exist this or that time. If any factor of our 
personality ceases to be experienced in any of these states, 
it cannot claim to be our Self. For it is absent when we 
are present. Our existence cannot be, on the other hand, 
denied in any kind or level of experience, for "experience 
without an experient is unintelligible”, as James Ward rightly 
points out. We agree with Ward when he says: “It is the 
I—not the me—that ... . is essential to any experience, 
while the me is essential to only some” (Psychological Prin- 
ciples, p. 379). Another consideration that has to be kept 
in view is that all those factors of my personality that can 


at one time or other be made objects of experience, that is, 
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can be observed externally or introspectively, have to be 
discarded as the not-self. For, the search for the Self, as we 
have already pointed out, is the search for the Ultimate 
Subject of our experience, and, as Ward says, "there would 
be certainly a difficulty if we maintained that the subject 
of our experience could ever be the direct object of its own 
experience" (Ibid., p. 380). 

Now, a careful study of the various kinds of experience 
will convince us that almost all the factors of our objective 
personality or me pointed out above are contingent. They 
cease to be experienced in this or that state of experience. 
'The *anna-maya" (physical) ze which is lying in the bed is 

not experienced in dream; the "prana-maya" (the sensi- 
tive and appetitive) me, the "manomaya" (the thinking 
and willing) we, and the *vijüanamaya" (the intellectual) 
me, all absent from the experience of deep sleep in which 
nothing but a vague feeling of pleasure forms the content 
of our experience; and in a higher mystic experience, called 
samadhi, “which a truly scientific psychology should no 
longer continue to ignore", even this vague feeling of pleasure 
(the *anandamaya" or the feeling me) is changed into a 
' clear experience of Blissful Existence, in which no duality 
is experienced, and the subject and the object exist as if 
eternally united in the Unity of experience which is above 
the distinction. Throughout this variation and dropping 
of the meé’s the Self continues as Consciousness or awareness 
(samvit), which never changes although its objects change. 
Consciousness is therefore declared to the essential charac- 
ter of the Self by the Vedantists and the Sankhya philoso- 
phers. ‘There is no time when the Self ceases to be con- 
scious. The objects of consciousness vary and change, but 
consciousness as such does not cease to be, does not change 
(Vide Pancadasi, Chap. I). For, if Consciousness itself 
suffers changes, they must be known by consciousness itself. 
Change must be in the objects and not in consciousness, 
for the latter is presupposed as the witness of the change, 
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which would remain unknown otherwise. Green rightly 
observes: “Neither can ahy process of change yield a con- 
sciousness of itself, which, in order to be a consciousness of 
change, must be equally present to all stages of the changes; 
nor can any consciousness of change, since the whole of it 
must be present at once, be itself a process of change. . . . . . ; 
within the consciousness itself there can be no change” (Prol- 
egomena to Ethics, p. 23). And, “No one and no member 
of a series of related events can be the consciousness of the 
series as related. Nor can any product of the series be 
either” (Ibid., p. 21). The Vedantists have argued that the 
Self or Consciousness does not cease to be even in the dream- 
less deep sleep. ‘Their argument may be summarised thus: 
‘Even in dreamless sleep there is the Self, for when one rises 
from it one is aware that one had good sleep undisturbed by 
dreams. ‘This he knows from memory. Since memory is 
only of presentations, the bliss of sleep and the consciousness 
of nothing must have been presented during the sleeping 
state. If it is said that the absence during sleep of disquiet 
and knowledge is only inferred from the memory of the 
state before sleep and perception of the state after it, then 
it is replied that we cannot infer anything the like of which 
is not presented. If it is said that a negative concept cannot 
have any percept answering to it, and therefore the absence 
of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, it is said in reply 
that absence of knowledge, etc., to be inferred must be 
conceivable, i.e., must have been directly perceived during 
their absence. So we have during dreamless sleep direct 
consciousness of the absence of knowledge and disquiet. In 
that state the empirical mind is inactive and pure conscious- 
ness alone is present.” (Radha Krishnan: Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II, p. 478-9). 

Consciousness does not cease to exist throughout the 
various levels or changes of experience undergone in a 
life-time only, but even througout eternity. ‘There can 
be no end of consciousness in time. ‘The author of the Devi 
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Bhagawata argues that consciousness cannot be said to have 
a beginning or an end, for, “Never has the cessation of 
consciousness been experienced; if it is asserted that it has 
been, the experiencer himself stands behind as the embodi- 
ment of consciousness" (D. B. III, xxxii, 15-16). The idea 
is that we cannot say that consciousness does not exist at 
any time unless we know that it does not really exist. But 
knowing presupposes consciousness It will certainly be 
absurd to think that consciousness comes into existence or 
goes out of existence at any time, for there will be no data 


for such a supposition. For, "It is here at length that being 
and knowing meet? (Ward: Psychological Principles). ` 


Moreover, to evolve consciousness from that which had it 
not would be another absurdity. For, consciousness "is 
unique" (Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 171). “Con- 
sciousness shines in its own light" (Ibid., p. 172). Green 
also comes to the conclusion: "Consciousness does not arise 
out of Nature...... Consciousness is never "evolved". It 
is that which is presupposed by evolution; that failing which 
there would be no single universe and no evolution at all" 
(Ibid., p. 175). William James is also constrained to think: 
“If evolution is to work smoothly, consciousness in some 
shape must have been present at the very origin of things" 
(Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 149). To escape dog- 
matism, therefore, we have to accept that consciousness 
knows no beginning and no end. “This self-luminous con- 
sciousness”, says Vidyaranya, “neither rises nor sets through- 
out the months, years, small and great ages past and to 
come" (Pancadasi, Y, 7). It is always the same. ‘The 
Self, therefore, is consciousness that endures throughout all 
the changes of personality, and throughout all times, past 
and present. The Sankhya and the Vedanta schools of 
thought hold this view with little differences. 
The Sankhya philosophers, who share with the a, 
tists the view that the Self, or the Purusha, as the former 
call it, is pure consciousness divested of all objective factors 
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of the personality, are, nevertheless, pluralists with regard to 
the number of the ultimate Selves, and dualists with regard 
to the nature of the ultimate principles required for the 
universe. ‘They hold that there is a plurality of such selves 
(purushas) in the world, and quite distinct and different 
from them there is a common ground of objectivity. (the 
Prakriti), the various evolutes and forms of which enter 
as factors in the total personality of ours. All that we have 
called the me in one or the other form, is according to the. 
Sānkhya thinkers, a form of this objectivity with which the 
Self has wrongly identified itself. Through metaphysical 
analysis and discrimination the Self (Purusha) will be found 
to be entirely separate and altogether distinct in nature from 
the objective or empirical me; then it will ever rest aloof in 
its own state of self-illumination, as an individual in itself. , 
The Vedantists rightly discard this duality and plurality 
of the Sankhya school. “There does not seem”, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan points out, “to be any basis for the attribution of 
distinctness to the Purushas. If each Purusha has the same 
features of consciousness, if there is not the slightest differ- 
ence between one Purusha and another, since they are free 
from all variety, then there is nothing to lead us to assume 
a plurality of Purushas. Multiplicity without distinction 
is impossible" (Indian Philosophy, Vol. II). The author 
of Yogavasistha thinks it to be irrational that there should 
be an ultimate duality between the subject and object of our 
experience. ‘They must have, according to him, taken their 
root from the same Common Ground of Existence, which is 
the Whole that embraces the two within itself. (Yoga- 
vasistha, III, 121, 37; IIT, 121, 42; VIb, 25, 9; VIb, 38, 9; 
and III, 121, 53). That ground is the Unity of not only 
the subjective and objective factors of our experience, but 
also a Unity of all the Selves, in which it finds expression. 
It is needless to say that Reason demands the existence of a 
Universal Consciousness as the deepest reality within us as 


well as within the objective world. “The Uniform order 
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of Nature and our knowledge of that order", says Green, 
"have a common source in a spiritual principle" (Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, p. xiii). “The fundamental fact of a 
Universal Consciousness", Dr. Radhakrishnan emphatically 
points out, “is the presupposition of all knowledge" (Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 506) ; and “Self, as Universal Con- 
sciousness, is to be admitted, if experience 1s to be rendered 
intelligible” (Ibid., p. 152). Shankara and his followers have 
also strongly urged for the identity between the Universal 
Consciousness and the Individual Self. But Shankara does 
not seem to have given any logical grounds for the identity. 


His only reasons are the statements of the Upanishads. Yn: 


fact, if all the individuals were not at root One, knowledge, 
morality, love and social organisation would not be possible 
in the world. There would have been no system in the 
Universe, and no Law in Nature. Hence the Upanishads 
have declared:—"Sarvam khalvidam Brahma”, * Aham Brab- 
másmi", and ‘Tattvamas?. (Everything here is Brahma 
(the Absolute) ; I am Brahma; Thou art That). ‘The Self 
is Brahman ( अयमात्मा ब्रह्म ) | 

B. L. ATREYA 
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PERSONALITY THE FINAL AIM OF 
EDUCATION 


I. New angles of approach to educational study 





The first three decades of the twentieth century have 
been extraordinarily fertile in educational developments. 
No previous period of equal length has witnessed so many 
remarkable changes in educational programmes and methods. 
There was no doubt a serious interruption in several countries 
during the World War but it served on the whole to stimu- 
late a keener appreciation of the importance of education for 
national welfare and led to the immediate reconstruction of 
the entire educational edifice. 

The outstanding feature of the whole develop- 
| ment has been its essentially new angle of approach to 
| educational study. ‘Experimental education" “Organic 
education" “Natural education" “Creative education”—all 
these phrases lay stress on what Stanley Hall has termed 
*paido-centrism" i.e., making the child the centre and seek- 
ing in his nature the laws of educational action. In the bio- 
logical approach to educational study, it has been increasingly 
recognised that the process of adjustment is two-fold: of the 
organism to the environment and of the environment to the 
individual. In the physiological approach, the point on which 
emphasis has been laid is that the body and the mind must be 
regarded as a unity, though not identical. ‘The researches 
of Watson, Dorsey, and others have exhibited how the sec- 
retions of the glands affect our individual reactions on si- 
tuations. The behaviour of man may be studied objectively 
without reference to mental states and processes in terms of 
responses to stimuli. Although the philosophical implica- 
tions of behaviourism are unacceptable, one of its important 
effects has been to increase the emphasis on environment and 
decrease the emphasis on heredity. Because of the new 
knowledge of the influence of the body on the mind, our con- 
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ception of "physical development" has been enriched and its 
importance realised in its true perspective. 

In the study of educational theory and practice from 

the psychological standpoint, important advances have been 
achieved. The Faulty psychology has been abandoned. 
The powers of the mind are regarded not so much as inherent 
capacities to be unfolded ‘as a seed becomes a plant after its 
kind’ but rather ‘as effects of responses to stimuli, as the eye 
arises, for example, because of ether vibrations. The kind 
and the quality of mental functions are due to the kind of 
the world in which we live. “We have our kinds of minds 
because they are the kinds we need for the best survival in 
our world.” Mental development is synonymous with our 
understanding and, in a measure, controlling the world we 
live in. 

In the sociological field, a new range of subject has 
arisen, known as “Educational Sociology." ‘The point that 
has come to be stressed is that the individual and the social 
are really inseparable aspects of human nature and expe- 
rience. Without the social, the individual would only be 
an animal, if he could survive at all; and without the indivi- 
dual there could of course be no society. ‘The effect of this 
viewpoint has been to emphasise the role of the accumu- 
lated experience of the race, the social inberitance— "our 
social heritage" to use Graham Wallas’s felicitous expression 
—in the development of personality, and to bring out in 
bold relief the educational value of social activities. 


In brief, the new angles of approach to educational 


study are based upon a new interpretation of adjustment, a . 


distinct recognition of the influence of the body upon the 
mind, a novel conception of the mind, and an increased em- 
phasis on the unity of individual and social experience. 
They all confirm in a striking fashion the view that the mak- 


ing and perfecting of man, the enrichment of personality, is 


the central aim of education. 
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Il. Individuality and Personality 


It is commonplace to speak of the development of per- 
sonality as the goal of education. Yet we are apt to overlook 
its true significance and concern ourselves wholly with mat- 
ters of machinery—areas, authorities, buildings, time-tables 
curricula. With the development of new methods and new 
instruments, there is at times a temptation to lose sight of 
the ultimate goal. We need to remind ourselves of the cen- 
tral question which is not with regard to text-books, time- 
tables, examinations, laboratories or libraries but with persons. 
The attention given to these matters is for the purpose of 
making them “the servants of personality,” the means for the 
development and enrichment of personality. 

There are three terms that are constantly used in the 


study of educational problems; individuality, character and 
personality. The second may easily be marked off from the 
other two as with it generally comes the idea of moral evalua- 
tion. When we refer to a person's character, there is an 
implication or some sort of estimate of his moral standing. 
The first is used in the biological sense to mean a separate or- 
ganism existing independently as a self-sufficient unity and 
possessing a self-maintaining system of activities and forces. 
“The autonomous development of the individual" is pointed 
out as the final aim of education. The education that aims 
at fostering individuality is the only education “according 
to nature." 

But the term individuality has for educational purposes 
too wide a denotation and too narrow a connotation; it leaves 
out of account certain essential factors which may be compre- 
hended under personality. When applied to human beings, 
it implies something more than the biological meaning. It is 
quite common to make an appeal to teachers to respect the 
individuality of pupils. Bertrand Russel in his Principles of 
Social Reconstruction speaks of reverence for the child as 
an essential qualification of the teacher. In this sense, 


bersonality is a better and happier term. What we 
93 
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must respect in our pupil is not the mere separate existence 
of a kicking animal, but those qualities in him that make him 
what he is. A person, according to Locke, must be cons- 
cious and, according to Kant free and it is impossible to at- 
tribute both consciousness and freedom to everything hav- 
ing individuality. Moreover, personality always implies a 
reference to the way in which an individual reacts upon other 
individuals. A man of strong personality is one who has 
- a marked influence upon his fellows. Insistence upon the 
development of individuality may result in a condition of 
affairs so graphically and truly set forth by Herbart, in 
which each person brags of his own individuality. It may 
justify mere self-assertion in the bold Nietzchean sense. 


Thus the substitution of the enrichment of personality 
for the development of individuality as the aim of education 
is not merely a change in a more apt terminology. It im- 
plies a fundamental difference in outlook, reflecting a 
different philosophical viewpoint. It means a different 
view of man’s nature, a revaluation of naturalistic values, a 
novel conception of man’s destiny. Man's mission is to ful- 
fil and enrich himself by his creative activities. 


III. The meaning of personality 


The word person owes its origin to the Latin persona. 
In Greek and Roman dramas the same actor often played 
different roles and this necessitated some kind of distinctive 
marks. These marks were in the form of masks which were 
so designed that the mouth acted as a megaphone whereby 
the actor could make himself heard even in the distant por- 
tions of the amphitheatre. The Latin word for a mask is 
persona which is derived from the verb personare “to sound 
through” or “to fill with sound”. The word came to be 
combined with dramatis and thus dramatis persona was an 
indication of a particular character being impersonated. 

The Roman conception of personality emphasized the S 
legal aspect. The Roman Law recognized a person as one E 
who possessed rights and obligations. The Roman jurists j 
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found in the concept of the law of nature a rational basis 
for political and moral relations. It is the rational nature of 
man which makes him social. ‘The social order provides 
man with opportunities for the fulfilment of his personality. 

Thus the Roman conception of personality was legal 
and political. The Roman citizen had certain rights which 
the state offered to him and in return he had to fulfil certain 
obligations he owed to the state. 

Modern philosophy has made a weighty contribution 
to the correct appreciation of personality. By Immanuel 
Kant the absolute moral worth of the individual person has 
been made central. Man is a rational being, a law unto him- 
self. His criterion of conduct is so to live that if others 
followed the same rule of conduct, perfect morality would 
be possible. Such a life depended on the possession of a good 
will and there is nothing on earth good except a good will. 

Reverence for the worth of personality is fundamental 
with Kant. It shines in its own light. ‘The motive for the 
performance of duty is not personal advantage, but reverence 
for one’s personality. Men must treat one another not as 
means for promoting self-advantage but with that honour 
which is becoming to the worth of personality. 


The consciousness of free choice gives to human beings 
a kind of individuality which is not possible to beings that 


lack that consciousness. This consciousness is, however, one 


that is only gradually developed. Hegel said that in early 
societies only the supreme ruler was recognized as free; 
but gradually the recognition of freedom became ex- 
tended to larger and larger units of members, until at last it 
is acknowledged that all human beings can lay claim to it. 
Human history is thus regarded as the process by which free- 
dom is gradually acquired; by which individuals know by 
degrees that they are individuals— personalities who have a 
right and power to shape their own destinies. 


IV. The psychical aspect of Personality 
The psychological view of personality is that it is an 


4 
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organic unity of cognitive, affective and conative processes. 
This fact of personal unity is of great importance. It is a 
preventive against certain mistaken notions of instruction. 


The teacher must realize that there is no mental receptacle : 


to be filled up with pre-digested knowledge. He would 
know that there are no feelings to be trained and no wills to 
be strengthened or broken by pedagogical brute force. He 
would treat the child as a person, partly actual and partly 
potential, who is to be developed to think, feel, and act in the 
most appropriate and effective way in response to given si- 
tuations. 


The integration and organization of life is through 
personality. This is applicable not alone to the traditional 
tripartite division of the constituents of the mental life, but 
to the congenital and acquired instincts and habits, motives 
and attitudes. Personality implies the unified behaviour of a 
self that is self-determined, self-determining and self-con- 
Scious. 


V. The social aspect of Personality 


Our analysis of personality will be very incomplete if 
we do not take into account its social aspect. Personality is 
essentially social. As Green has aptly put it ‘Social life is 
to personality what language is to thought.” Education 
means the initiation of the individual person into the spirit 
of his society. It is the social aspect that marks off human 
life from that of lower animals. Even in the most gre- 
garious species, the instincts that are inherited seem to be in 
all cases sufficient for the carrying on of their lives. A little 
may have to be acquired or perfected by the process of what 
Bladwin calls “organic selection”, but, in general, new acqui- 
sitions are negligible. In human life, on the other hand, each 
new generation is initiated into the traditions of its prede- 
cessors. Hence some sociologists, notably Durkheim, have 
described education as ‘a new birth’—the birth of the social 
man out of the embryo of the individual. 

In order to realize himself, man must be socially effi- 


5 
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cient and serviceful. Social efficiency includes vocational 
efficiency, civic efficiency, and culture. The complete de- 
velopment of personality is not possible unless an opportu- 
nity for the development of distinctive capacities is afforded 
to all, and all the barriers of social stratification which make 
individuals impervious to the interests of others and obtuse 
to the general welfare, are ruthlessly broken down. 

To seek one’s life is to lose it, and to lose it is to find it. 
Man finds his self-realization in the service of others. The 
fulfilment of this social aspect is an absolute necessity as a 
condition of any true self-completion. An educated man 
is expected to return to society with usury the gifts with 
which he has been by society endowed. Personality cannot 
live within itself to perish with the individual life. It goes 
forth into the everlasting life of society. 


VI. The new spirit in education 

The new spirit in education may be characterized as the 
temper which is in revolt against the drill sergeant in the 
school, which aims at the development of the person 
along his own lines rather than at simultaneous class move- 
ments. Free-discipline, self-expression, self-expansion, the 
play-way, experiments in class liberty, are emphasized as if 
they enshrine the secret of the philosopher’s stone. It is true 
that this “New Spirit” is not entirely new. There were 
strong men before Agamemnon. The influence of Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi on education was not negligible. Teachers 
imbued with the new spirit were, however, rare a generation 
ago; now they are met with in a large number. ‘The school 
is becoming a place of delight, a fellowship of joy and free 
activity of happy work and play, good comradeship and 
love. 

It cannot be said that the success of the new methods is 
fully proved, but there is no doubt that the school is becom- 
ing “a home"—a happier place than it has ever been, and the 
present century, which has been called “The Children’s 
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Century" may witness not only "the liquidation of illiter- 
acy" but also many a revolutionary and amazing improve- 
ment in education. 

All the new methods agree in one principle. ‘The tea- 
cher must learn to look upon the educand less as a chattel 
and more as a person who has to develop along his own lines. 
Love of the pupil, belief in the pupil, liberty for him to 
develop his own personality, must rule. The office of edu- 
cation is to assist the educand in discovering his higher self 
and making himself a better person. All the programmes of 
child and adult education are being drawn up with a view 
to providing this broad and liberal outlook. “What is 
wanted" aptly remarks Professor J. S. Mackenzie “is a com- 
bination of the scholar’s thoroughness in knowledge and in 
insight, the craftsman’s ideal of practical soundness in work- 
manship, the knight’s ideal of courage and enterprise and the 
saint’s ideal of absolute devotion to what is best". 


I. D. Tiwary 
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LIGHT-SCATTERING AND CHEMISTRY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The sciences of chemistry and optics have ever been 
on friendly terms with each other. Refraction, absorption, 
optical activity and magnetic gyration have been the con- 
cern of the chemist even more than of the physicist. The 
scattering of light is, however, the most elementary of all 
optical phenomena; on the power of the molecule to scatter 
light depend all its other optical properties. The study of 
light-scattering is thus of fundamental importance both to 
physics and chemistry. It was the desire to investigate the 
structure of molecules as well as the hope of learning some- 
thing new regarding the nature of radiation that induced 
me in the year 1921 to undertake a systematic study of the 
scattering of light in a wide range of chemical compounds 
under the most diverse physical conditions. Investigations 
guided by this two-fold aim have occupied me and my co- 
workers at Calcutta for some eleven years. At a very early 
stage in our researches, it was noticed that when a chemi- 
cally pure liquid is strongly illuminated, the diffusion of light 
due to the fluctuations of molecular density and orientation 
is accompanied by another and much feebler type of second- 
ary radiation, which differs from the incident light in colour. 
This phenomenon was first observed in 1923 by Dr. Rama- 
nathan, working in my laboratory at Calcutta. A syste- 
matic investigation with many gases, liquids and solids de- 
monstrated the universality of the effect and led in a quite 
independent way to its recognition as a new species of light- 
scattering. From the very first, the significance of the 
phenomenon to the chemist no less than to the physicist was 
noticed and emphasised. 

I think it would be entirely correct to say that in this 
field of research, it is experiment rather than theory that has 
pointed the way to progress. That for the observation of 
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the effect it is essential to work with the molecules of the 
chemist and not with the atoms of the physicist was a fact 
which emerged spontaneously from the experimental work. 
Neither the phenomenon actually observed nor its interpre- 
tation had in any valid sense been anticipated from theory 
in advance of the experimental results. It seems proper to 
emphasise this in view of the statements often found in the 
literature that the new type of light scattering had been 
foreseen from quantum principles prior to its actual dis- 
covery. 


2. NATURE OF THE EFFECT 


We illuminate an optical medium, (which may be a 
gas, liquid, crystal or glassy solid) with monochromatic 
light, as for instance the light of the mercury arc filtered 
through an appropriate screen, and with an instrument of 
moderate dispersion, examine the spectrum of the internally 
scattered light emerging from within the volume of the sub- 
stance. Much the most intense part of the spectrum as 
visually observed, at least in the case of fluids, is a line in the 
same position as for the incident light. Accompanying this 
we have radiations of altered frequency consisting partly 
of new lines or bands displaced from the parent line and also, 
in the case of fluids, of a continuous spectrum which en- 
velopes both the parent line and the new or displaced lines 
appearing in the spectrum. The entire pattern is charac- 
teristic of the substance used and moves bodily up or down 
the scale of frequency when we vary the frequency of the 
incident radiation. 


How do the new radiations of altered frequency arise? 
From the facts stated, it is clear that they stand in close 
relation to the more familiar kind of scattering by molecules 
first recognised by the late Lord Rayleigh as observable in 
the blue light of the sky. We know from the theory of 
Rayleigh that the power of a molecule to scatter light is 
intimately connected with its optical refractivity. It is 
known also that the refraction of a molecule and its power 
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of scattering light are due to the presence in it of electrons 
in optical levels capable of being disturbed or excited by the 
incident radiation. So long, however, as the frequency of 
the incident radiation is less than that of the characteristic 
ultra-violet absorption of the medium, the electrons do not 
actually pass into an excited condition, but remain bound 
to the molecule in their normal state. Some, if not all, of 
the optical electrons in the molecule however are also res- 
ponsible for the chemical binding together of the atoms in it. 
Hence, if the light disturbs the electrons, there must also be 
a tendency for it to disturb the atomic nucleii from their 
positions.of equilibrium. Jt must be remembered that owing 
to the great mass of the nucleii, they would be disturbed 
to a negligible extent by the direct action of the radiation, 
and it is only the intervention of the electrons which bind 
the atoms that makes such disturbance possible. The 
nuclear motion takes the form of either an internal vibra- 
tion of the molecule or of a molecular rotation, or of both 
simultaneously. 

Purely as a matter of descriptive phraseology, we may 
say that the scattering process involves, in general, an ex- 
change of energy, linear momentum and of angular momen- 
tum or spin between the photon and the molecule, with 
corresponding changes in the frequency and state of 
polarisation of the scattered light. If for example, the 
photon loses part of its energy to the molecule, it would be 
scattered with a diminished frequency; per contra, if the 
photon gains energy from the molecule, it is scattered with 
increase of frequency. It is important, however, to notice 
that the principles of conservation of energy and momentuin 
taken by themselves do not enable the scattering of light 
with altered frequency to be predicted, for the simple reason 
that they afford no criterion whether or not the changes 
postulated can occur. ‘The point appears to deserve em- 
phasis, in view of the misconceptions which have occasionally 
found expression in the literature of the subject. By way of 
illustrating this remark, we may draw attention to the fact 
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that the spectrum of light-scattering by a molecule con- 
tains immensely fewer lines than, for instance, its absorption 
spectrum in the ultra-violet region. It is this simplicity 
that gives the method of light-scattering its special signifi- 
cance in relation to chemistry and for the explanation of 
which, the conservation principles are wholly inadequate. 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EFFECT 


The change of frequency in scattering is obviously 
determined by the change which occurs in the state of the 
molecule. ‘The cases in which the gain or loss of energy takes 
the form of molecular rotation alone involve relatively small 
changes of frequency and are, therefore, easily distinguished 
from those in which molecular vibration is involved. With 
gases composed of molecules having relatively small moments 
of inertia such as Ho, Os, No, HCl etc., at not too high 
pressures, the rotational effects can be resolved into discrete 
lines displaced from the parent radiation. Usually, however, 
the lines corresponding to rotational transitions run together 
into a continuous spectrum which is distinguished by its very 
imperfect polarisation. ‘This was the form in which the 
rotational scattering was observed and recorded in my ear- 
liest report. The comparatively larger changes of frequency 
which are observed correspond to the cases in which the 
molecule takes or gives up a quantum of energy of vibra- 
tion, with or without a simultaneous change in rotational 
energy. If we ignore the latter, it follows at once that the 
frequency changes must represent the characteristic mole- 
cular vibration frequencies. Surprisingly, enough, this view 
when originally put forward was received with suspicion by 
some theorists, but the weight of experimental evidence has 
compelled its general acceptance. It is to be remarked also 
that each vibration line may be accompanied by a retinue 
of rotational components on either side of it. It may also 
in general possess a fine structure due to the fact that owing 
to thermal agitation, the molecules in a fluid are not all in 
the same state, possessing rotational and vibrational energies 
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Fig. 1. Hydrogen (gas). 
Fig. 2. Carbon Tetrachloride-polarisation. 
Fig. 3. Iso-butane (liquid). 
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to varying extents, and their characteristic vibration frequen- 
cies may not, therefore, be absolutely identical. 


By way of illustration of the foregoing remarks, I re- 
produce a beautiful photograph of the spectrum of hydrogen 
gas at 30 atmospheres pressure in the visible region obtained 
by Bhagavantam with a two-prism glass spectrograph and 
mercury arc illumination (Fig. 1) which exhibits the various 
features mentioned above. The case of hydrogen is of spe- 
cial interest, because, as was first shown by McLennan, the 
spectrum indicates immediately the existence of two forms 
of hydrogen. ‘Table I shows the relative intensities of the 
chief rotational lines in the spectrum calculated according 
to formulae given by Manneback and as measured photo- 
metrically by Bhagavantam. In computing the relative 
populations of the molecules in various states, the Boltzmann 
factor for a temperature of 30°C and the different ८ priori 
probabilities of two forms of hydrogen (1: 3) have been 
taken into account. ‘The agreement is quite satisfactory. 














Table I 
ERE Series RR Series 
(K>K—2) (K>K+2) 
र Transi- 
tion tion 
Calcu- Observed Calcu- Observed 
lated lated 
0-22 0.124 0.15 0-22 0.666 0.7 
31 0.124 0.15 13 2.053 2.0 
4-22 0.006 $ 24 0.318 0.3 
35 0.229 0.2 
4—6 0.0098 — 








It must be emphasised that from the. chemical point 
of view, it is not only the positions of the lines in the spectra 
that are important, but also their character, that is to say, 
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the intensities and contours or widths of the lines. In these 
respects, the different lines in the spectrum of one and the 
same substance may show extraordinary variations. To 
illustrate this remark, I reproduce the spectrum of a very 
simple compound, iso-butane, whose spectrum has been re- 
cently studied by Bhagavantam (Fig. 3). Further, it is 
important to note that while the rotational lines are very 
imperfectly polarised, as has been shown by Bhagavantam 
with various gases, the state of polarisation of the vibration 
lines in the spectrum of a substance may vary in an astonish- 
ing way from line to line. To illustrate this point, I re- 
produce the spectrum of the light scattered transversely by 
carbon tetrachloride observed with a nicol in two perpendi- 
cular positions (Fig. 2). Bhagavantam and Venkateswaran 
at Calcutta have recently made systematic studies of this 
subject with a great many liquids, and have found several 
substances giving lines of which some are strongly polarised, 
some imperfectly polarised, and other lines again which are 
practically unpolarised. 
To understand these results, we have to consider the 
question why a molecule should at all scatter any light. 
Tbe classical explanation for this is that the molecule in the 
field of the light-wave becomes an electric dipole or Hertzian 
oscillator which sends out secondary radiations. ‘The im- 
perfect polarisation of the light transversely scattered by a 
molecule is on this theory explained by the very reasonable 
hypothesis that the molecule is not spherical and is optically 
equivalent to a spheroid or to an ellipsoid with three unequal 
axes, as a consequence of which the field of the light-wave 
and the oscillating dipole moment induced in the molecule 
do not always coincide in direction. This hypothesis has 
many successes to its credit, but it seems possible that depola- 
risation. may also arise in other ways. ‘The suggestion has 
been putforward by me that a molecule may in certain cases 
scatter light also in the manner of an electric quadrupole, 
(alternatively as a magnetic dipole or Fitzgerald oscillator). 
It is characteristic of either of these types of radiator that 
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they give rise to a depolarisation of the scattered light even 
if the molecule possesses spherical symmetry. Observations 
on the intensity and polarisation of the scattered radiations 
from liquids and gases using incident polarised light may be 
used to test this idea. Investigations are in progress at the 
time of writing which have the object of discriminating 
between the two alternatives stated above, and generally of 
examining the usually accepted explanation of depolarisation 
in light-scattering. I mention the matter here, as it seems 
to me of great importance to the subject of stereo-chemistry 
and the explanation of optical activity. 


4. THE SPINNING PHOTON AND THE 
ROTATING MOLECULE 


If we regard radiation from the standpoint of the classi- 
cal electro-magnetic theory, it is really difficult to compre- 
hend why light incident on an anisotropic molecule should 
cause it to change its state of rotation and thus gain or lose 
spin. Even the quantum mechanics, in so far as it is based 
on the Maxwellian electromagnetics, leaves this point rather 
obscure. In order to obtain a more satisfactory interpre- 
tation, it appears necessary to go beyond the classical field 
-theory and make the hypothesis that the photon or light- 
quantum possesses an intrinsic spin of its own, equal to one 
Bohr unit and capable of assuming alternatively a positive 
or negative sign, but mot a zero value. In a recent paper, 
published in the Indian Journal of Physics, Bhagavantam 
and myself have developed some consequences of this hypo- 
thesis, and shown that it affords an instantaneous explana- 
tion of the observed laws of the rotational scattering. For 
instance, the hypothesis explains in a single step why the 
rotational quantum number of a molecule changes by zero 
or two units in light-scattering, and also why circularly 
polarised light scattered by a molecule is reversely circularly 
polarised in certain cases when observed in a forward or back- 
ward direction, and is practically unpolarised when observed 
in a transverse direction in the same cases. What is much 
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more important, however, is that the hypothesis of the spin- 
ning photon leads to certain new consequences which can be 
put to the test of experiment and which come definitely into 
conflict with the existing theories. ‘These conclusions con- 
cern the absolute intensities of the rotational scattering 
and vibrational-rotational scattering, and their relation to 
the measured intensity and polarisation respectively of the 
Rayleigh scattering and of the vibrational scattering by 
molecules. The Kramers-Heisenberg theory of dispersion 
which has been developed and applied by Manneback to the 
case of an anisotropic molecule leads to conclusions on these 
matters which can also be put to the test of experiment but 
which are definitely in disagreement with the facts. The 
essenial point which is ignored in the field theory is that the 


results of an encounter between a spinning photon and a 


rotating anisotropic molecule must depend on the relative 
sense of their spins before impact. When this is taken into 
account, the intensities and polarisations of the various lines 
in the spectra are profoundly modified, and come into full 
agreement with the observed facts. I give below as an illus- 
tration, a table of experimental results obtained by Bhagvan- 
tam concerning the depolarisation of the Rayleigh scattering 
by some simple gases as determined spectroscopically, and as 
computed respectively by Manneback's theory and from the 
concept of the spinning photon. 


Table II; Depolarisation per cent 








Calculated Calculated 
Manneback's Spin 
Gas Observed Theory Theory 
Qo 4.1 1.7 4.2 
CO» 6 . 3 2 ° 8 6. 7 
N20 7.7 3.4 7.9 


The concept of an intrinsic spin of the photon is thus 
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y the facts of experiment, and there is 
it must Play an essential role in future 
ction. between matter and radiation, in- 
the theory of phenomena of special interest 
ch as optical activity and Faraday rotation. 


5. THE VIBRATION OF MOLECULES 


The question why molecular vibrations may be excited 
by light is closely connected with the problem of the nature 
of chemical bond between atoms, and it is this fact, perhaps 
more than any other that makes light-scattering a subject 
of special significance to chemistry. ‘The quantum theories 
of chemical binding are yet in the making, and we are yet 
too much in the dark to be able to put forward a really 
satisfactory answer to the question raised. In a general way, 
however, it is clear that an approach or recession from each 
other of the nucleii of the atoms in a molecule must cause 
a deformation of the electron distribution in it. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to expect that a deformation of the electron 
distribution produced by light would induce a nuclear vibra- 
tion. Manneback has recently discussed the subject theo- 
retically from the standpoint of the quantum mechanics and 
obtained expressions connecting the nuclear oscillations in- 
duced by light with a dependence of the optical polarisability 
of the molecule on the nuclear distance. His theory presents 
certain difficulties, one of which is that we are not now in a 
position to make a rigorous quantitative test of it. | Some 
tentative attempts in this direction are, however, possible and 
have been made by Bhagavantam using various simple mole- 
cules in the gaseous state. In order to explain the optical 
anisotropy of molecules observed in light-scattering, Rama- 
nathan in 1924 worked out at my suggestion the hypothesis 


that the atoms in a molecule are optically o is 
i f the molecule as a whole arises trom the 
आ eine ic dipoles induced by the field of 


mutual action of the atomic dij f 

the light-wave. The hypothesis proved reasonably n 

ful, and one of its consequences is that the refractivity of a 
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molecule is not strictly the sum of the refractivities of the 
atoms in it, and should show a distinct dependence on the 
nuclear distance. ° Adopting this idea, it becomes possible 
to evaluate the quantities appearing in Manneback's formulae. 
Bhagavantam has computed the results to be expected for 
the case of some diatomic gases, and compared the same with 
his experimental estimates of the intensities of the vibration 
lines in their scattered spectra. ‘The results are shown in 
Table III. They exhibit an agreement at least in respect of 
the order of magnitude. 











Table III 
Gas 112 No Oo 
Observed  .. 2.9 0.5 0.7 
Calculated .. 2.6 0.3 1.0 





The figures represent the intensity of the vibrational 
lines as a fraction of the corresponding Rayleigh or undis- 
placed lines in units of 107?. Observation shows the vibra- 
tion lines to.be strongly polarised, much more completely 
in fact, than the theoretical calculations made from Manne- 
back's formulae would indicate. It must be confessed, there- 
fore, that the subject is still in an unsatisfactory state. 


——À— ~ 


6. RELATIONSHIP TO INFRA-RED ABSORPTION 


The method of light-scattering is much more convenient 
and more accurate to work with than the study of infra-red 
absorption. It makes accessible remote regions of the in- 
fra-red spectrum which are otherwise very difficult of ac- 
cess, and also give a wider variety of information. In this 
sense, therefore, one method may be regarded as replacing 
the other. Nevertheless, the comparative study of the results 
obtained by the two methods is of the greatest interest from 
the point of view of chemical constitution, and in this sense, 
the two methods are complementary to each other. While 
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both the methods convey knowledge regarding the modes of 
vibration and rotation of the molecules, the nature of the 
information conveyed is different. Infra-red absorption 
essentially depends on the fact that oscillations and rotations 
of the molecule involve changes in the magnitude or orien- 
tation of its static electric moment. Light-scattering, on 
the other hand, depends on the corresponding variations of 
the induced optical moment of the molecule. We must be 
prepared, therefore, to find very significant differences in 
the character of the spectra. 

Even in the earliest report by Krishnan and myself on 
the spectrum of benzene liquid, attention was drawn to dis- 
similarities of the kind referred to above. The much more 
detailed information now available has thrown light on the 
origin and significance of these discrepancies. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that no significant comparison 
is possible unless the data of both kinds are sufficiently com- 
plete and reliable. A new technique has recently been 
worked out in my laboratory by Dr. P. Krishnamurti by 
which many faint lines in light-scattering are recorded, pro- 
perly assigned and measured, which have hitherto been over- 
looked for various reasons. As an example. of the success 
obtained by this technique I may mention the cases of ben- 
zene, pyridine, and piperidine in which 23, 32 and 24 fre- 
quencies respectively are recorded instead of the 17, 13, and 
11 frequencies obtained by earlier workers. As an illustra- 
tion of the striking photographs obtained by Dr. Krishna- 
murti, the spectrograms of benzene, pyridine and cyclohex- 
ane are reproduced (Figs. 4, 5 and 6). The results with 
the new technique establish a far closer correspondence with 
the most reliable infra-red data than till now has been 1ma- 
gined possible. Nevertheless, there remain very significant 
differences. In not a few cases, extremely strong infra-red 
absorptions correspond to extremely weak lines in scattering 
which are only revealed by the new technique. The ex- 
planation of these and other differences must prove very 
illuminating for our knowledge of molecular structure. 
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The largest dissimilarities between infra-red absorption 
and light-scattering are exhibited by the simplest molecules. 
As we go up a particular series to more and more complex 
molecules, certain differences persist, but the resemblances 
on the whole become much more striking. To illustrate 
this point, I reproduce the spectra of the simpler hydrocar- 
bons, methane, ethane, propane, butane and iso-butane which 
have been studied very carefully by Bhagavantam (Fig. 7), 
and give also a comparison between scattering and infra-red 
absorption for the three cases for which data are available 
from the work of Coblentz (Fig. 8). A study of these 
figures will be found very instructive. It must be remem- 

bered, of course, that the resolution used in the infra-red 
work is inadequate for a complete comparison. As an ex- 
ample of the usefulness of inter-comparison between infra- 
red and scattering data, I will mention the case of methane 
for which Dennison assumed as fundamental oscillations from 
the infra-red data, the following frequencies, 4217, 1520, 
3018 and 1304. It is clear that this assignment cannot be 
accepted, and Bhagavantam assigns instead as fundamentals, 
the frequencies 2918, 1520, 3018 and 1304, and indicates 
4217 as a combination of the first and the fourth. There is in 
addition, an unexplained fundamental frequency 3066 which 
appears in light-scattering, and which presumably is con- 
nected with the known optical anisotropy of the molecule 
which is inconsistent with its assumed tetrahedral structure. 

'The failure of some frequencies to appear in the infra- 
red absorption, or in the scattering is evidently connected 
with considerations of symmerry, which often act in oppo- 
site ways in the two cases. For instance in linear molecules, 
a symmetric expansion or contraction would be inactive in 
the infra-red, but would give a strong line in scattering. On 
the other hand, a transverse oscillation in a linear triatomic 
molecule would appear strongly in the infra-red but may 
- fail to appear in scattering for the reason that such an oscilla- 
tion would involve but little change in optical polarisability 
of the molecule. As very interesting examples, we consi- 
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der the cases of CO. and N:O. In the former, only the 
optically inactive frequencies appear in light-scattering. 
Hence we must assign to the molecule the structure O—C 
—QO, On the other hand with N:O gas, fwo frequencies 
1283 and 2226 appear in scattering, the latter very weakly. 

It is impossible to reconcile this fact with the usually ac- 

cepted structure N—O—N, and we must assign IN—N—O 

instead as the structure. ‘This agrees with the recently dis- 

‘covered fact that all the three fundamentals of N:O are 

active in the infra-red. The 1283 frequency would on this 

view represent a nearly symmetric linear oscillation of the 

two outer atoms, while the weaker 2226 would represent an 

unsymmetric longitudinal oscillation of the central nitrogen 

atom. 


7. MECHANICS OF MOLECULAR OSCILLATIONS 


The illustrations considered in the preceding pages, and 
the great volume of data which is already available make 
it clear that the geometry of molecular form and oscillation, 
including especially considerations of symmetry, plays a very 
important part not only in determining the molecular vibra- 
tion frequencies but also the intensities with which such 
frequencies would appear. From the systematic work of 
Bhagavantam, it is clear that the polarisation of the lines is 
also connected with the geometry of molecular oscillation, 
though not exclusively determined by it. The masses and 
positions of the atomic nucleii and valency of the binding, 
that is whether it is single, double, or triple, appear in the 
main to determine the molecular frequencies. The appear- 
ance of a line including its intensity and polarisation depend 
on the symmetry of the oscillation for the reason that the 
change in optical polarisability due to molecular oscillation is 
essentially connected with such symmetry. We must not, 
however, forget to take into account two other important 


factors, namely the refractivity or scattering power of the 


individual atoms in the molecule, and the nature of the 
atomic binding, i.e., co-valent or electro-valent, homopolar 


A 
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or heteropolar. It seems in the highest degree probable— 
indeed it is very clearly suggested by the experimental evi- 
dence—that the two latter factors are of great importance 
in determining the intensity of the lines in the spectra. It 
may not always be possible in any particular case, to dis- 
entangle the effects of the various factors from each other. 
The general tendencies are, however, clear from the study 
of comparatively simple cases, and the more exact quantita- 
tive study of such cases must lead to a fuller understanding 
of the general principles involved. 

The influence of geometric form of the molecules on 
the character of the spectra is very profound. Particularly 
instructive is the comparison between butane and iso-butane, 
spectra of which are indicated in Fig. 7. The most striking 
change is in the position and intensity of the lines of low 
frequency. Jso-butane shows some similarity in the struc- 
ture of its spectrum to a molecule of CHCl, as we should 
indeed expect from its constitution. While the strong band 
at 1450 shows no visible change as between butane and iso- 
butane, the group in the vicinity of 2900 shows quite strik- 
ing changes. 

In the same way, if we compare the spectra of the gases 
ethane, ethylene and acetylene, we notice a progression of 
frequency in the intense line evidently ascribable to a sym- 

metric oscillation of the molecule. We have thus a visible 
proof that the chemist’s idea of the single, double and triple 
bond represents something very tangible, almost mechanical 
in its nature. More recondite in its nature, but equally in- 
teresting is the observation of Bhagavantam that the inten- 
sities and depolarisations of these lines also show a striking 
progression. Numerous other examples of the kind could 
be quoted. ‘There is also an abundance of experimental 
illustration of the influence of the nuclear masses, on the fre- 
quencies; for instance the transition from the fluorides to 
the chlorides, bromides and iodides may be mentioned. 

Less obvious, though probably much more profound in 
its theoretical significance is the influence of the transition 
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from the co-valent to the electro-valent type of binding on 

the intensities of the lines brought to light and fully dis- 

cussed by Dr. P. Krishnamurti. It is no accident, according 

to him, that the compounds which usually give the strongest 

spectra in light-scattering are those of carbon, the typical 

illustration of co-valency in chemistry. - From the data ob- 

tained and marshalled by him, there can be no mistaking 

the validity of the general principle stated by him that the 

transition from co-valent to the elecro-valent type of bind- 

ing means a rapid falling off in the intensity. Why this 
should be so is not altogether clear. ‘The fuller meaning of 
this principle will repay careful study and research. Very 
surprising and mysterious also is Dr. Krishnamurti’s observa- 
tion that strongly paramagnetic sulphates as for instance 
ferrous sulphate, refuse to exhibit in light-scattering, the 
frequencies characteristic of the SO, group so strongly ex- 
hibited by the diamagnetic sulphates. 


11. SIGNIFICANCE OF MOLECULAR MODELS 


In order to interpret the observed spectra of compounds 
of known chemical constitution, it is natural to compare 
them with the behaviour of mechanical models of the mole- 
cules. For relatively simple compounds of the type X» or 
Xs or X4 or of the type AX» or AXs or AX, the characteris- 
tic frequencies may be computed theoretically without ex- 
cessive labour from suitable models, and as was shown by 
Bhagavantam in a memoir in the Indian Journal of Physics, 
we get rather a gratifying resemblance between the observed 
spectra and the calculated frequencies of vibration of the 
model. ‘The utility of such computations is many-sided. 
It enables us in the first place, to estimate the strength of the 
binding forces between the atoms in the molecule from their 
known masses and observed frequencies, and to distinguish 
between single, double and triple bonds. Secondly, it gives 
strength to the idea that the frequencies observed in light- 
scattering are chiefly, perhaps exclusively, the fundamental 
vibration-frequencies of the molecules. Thirdly, the com- 
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parison of the observed and predicted behaviours enables us 
to correct or determine the choice of model, for instance, 
whether a triatomic molecule should be considered as straight 
or as bent. Fourthly, we are enabled from the identification 
of particular lines in the spectra with particular modes of 
oscillations of the model, to go further and endeavour to ex- 
plain their observed intensity and polarisation characters; 
or, we may reverse this process, and from the observed 
characters of a line identify the mode of vibration and thus 
help to fix the constants of the model. Even in more com- 
plicated cases, where theoretical computations would be 
laborious, we may use experimentally constructed models in 
order to derive at least a fair idea of the expected behaviour 
of a molecule. The mechanical analogy suggests that an 
elongated molecule like hexane should behave very differently 
from a closed ring compound like benzene or cyclohexane, 
and this expectation is not belied by experience. Broadly 
speaking, we may divide the vibrations of an extended sys- 
tem of discrete masses into two classes, one of relatively low 
frequency which we may call the “acoustic series” determined 
by the general form of the molecule, and the second of higher 
frequency which we may call the “optical series" which 
characterise the special groups or links present in it and only 
to a minor extent are influenced by its general configuration. 
It is the “optical series” which specially interest the chemist 
and which appearing with relatively great intensity, have so 
far received the most attention. ‘The "acoustic" series of 
low frequency are however also of great interest, though 
they can only be expected to appear very feebly, if at all, 
in the spectrum. 
In thus recognizing the utility of mechanical models, 
it is well to emphasise also that it can only be a rough ap- 


proximation to discuss the molecule as a system obeying the | 


classical dynamics. Further, the kind of model indicated by 
chemical considerations may be too idealised; we are probably 
not justified, for instance, in regarding the CH, or CCI, 
molecule as a perfect tetrahedron or the benzene molecule as a 
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perfect hexagon, and must not be surprised to find the 
spectrum exhibiting more lines than are appropriate for 
such a high degree of symmetry. The greatest and most fun- 

damental difficulty, however, is our comparative ignorance 
of the real nature of the co-valent chemical bond between 
atoms. How can its nature best be represented mechani- 
cally? Is it merely a bond which resists longitudinal exten- 
sion, or has it also transverse or flexural rigidity and is this 
the same in all directions? The facts seem to suggest that 
the bond has both types of elasticity. For instance, in the 
spectra of the aliphatic hydrocarbons, there is a band of fre- 
quency 1450 which is usually attributed to a transverse oscil- 
lation of the C-H bond. This explanation is not without 
difficulties. Firstly, a transverse movement of the hydrogen 
atom must produce but little disturbance of the rest of the 
molecule and only slight variation of its optical moment. 
The observed large intensity of the band is, therefore, sur- 
prising. Secondly, it is not easy to understand how a trans- 
verse oscillation of the hydrogen atom can have such a high 
frequency, about half in fact that of its longitudinal oscilla- 

tion. If the energy of binding depends on the nuclear dis- 

tances alone, a transverse oscillation must be of extremely 

low frequency. ‘That such is far from being generally the 

case is also shown by the example of the linear triatomic 

molecule of carbon disulphide; the transverse oscillation of 

the carbon atom in CS; has a frequency 403, while the longi- 

tudinal oscillation has a frequency 1576; both were success- 

fully recorded by Bhagavantam as feeble lines in the spectrum 

of this substance, the transverse oscillation having actually 

the greater intensity of the two. It is obvious that we have 

here some very interesting facts which demand explanation. 

It is to be hoped that the newer theories of chemical binding 

of atoms based upon the concept of the spinning electron 

may help us in getting an insight into these puzzling ques- 

tions. 

96 
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12. THE CHEMISTRY OF CARBON COMPOUNDS. 


Organic chemistry has created a marvellous variety of 
substances which are a delight to the student of light-scat- 
tering, for they furnish him with unlimited material for 
his investigations. Toa physicist, it might seem that the de- 
tailed study of simple cases rather than an extended study 
of the innumerable examples which chemistry offers would 
lead to fundamental advances in knowledge. Nevertheless, 
the fascination of surveying a new territory is irresistable, 
and indeed, for a time the chemical side of light-scattering 
occupied the laboratory and investigators at Calcutta rather 
exclusively as is shown by the numerous papers published by 
Venkateswaran and others in the Indian Journal of Physics. 
It is permissible now to stop and look round and ask ourselves 
if the results so far achieved are really reliable. 


I will remark here that if the fullest and most effective 
use is to be made of the method of light-scattering, it is neces- 
sary to pay attention to a very important point, namely 
the recording of the complete spectrum of a substance, in- 
cluding especially the faintest lines and the elimination of all 
uncertainties in assignment and measurement. It has already 
been remarked that fundamental modes of vibration of the 
molecule which appear strongly in infra-red absorption may 
be extremely weak in scattering. Unless the weakest lines 
have been correctly recorded and measured, the nature of the 
spectrum cannot be fully appreciated, and it is unsafe to 
draw from it any conclusions regarding the structure of the 
molecule. It is well-known that while the results of differ- 
ent workers generally agree regarding the stronger lines, 
there are serious discrepancies regarding the fainter lines. 
Among the causes of these differences may be mentioned im- 
perfect chemical purity, lack of sufficient exposure, parasitic 
light and flourescence which suppress the fainter lines, doubt- 
ful assignments, overlapping of lines, insufficient spectros- 
copic resolution and errors in measurement. As already 
mentioned, Dr. Krishnamurti has developed a new technique 
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which depends essentially on the critical comparison of the 
spectra obtained with two filters that weaken but do not 
completely absorb the + 4046 and ^ 4358 radiations of 
mercury are respectively, and at the same time clean up the 
continuous spectrum. This new method together with the 
use of an iron arc comparison eliminates in great measures, 
the various possible sources of error and ensures the correct 
recording of the complete spectrum. 


As an illustration of the power of the new technique, 
taken in conjunction with the results of infra-red spectros- 
copy to illuminate chemical problems, I shall discuss the 
results obtained by Dr. Krishnamurti with the two sub- 
stances, benzene, and cyclohexane which are the leading 
representatives of two great classes of carbon compounds. 
On a superficial comparison of the spectra of benzene 
(Fig. 4) and of cyclohexane, (Fig. 6), it might seem that 
they were wholly different, and this is what one could legiti- 
mately infer from the results till now published. A wholly 
different story is told when we compare the complete spectra 
of the purest benzene and cyclohexane respectively. 
Dr. Krishnamurti records the following frequencies for 
benzene liquid: 

407 (14), 603 (3), 687 (0), 806 (0), 848 (2), 
976 (0), 992 (10), 1029 (0), 1081 (0), 1178 (5), 
1407 (0), 1477 (0), 1584 (3), 1604 (2), 2455 (12), 
2543 (14), 2928 (0), 2948 (1), 3046 (1), 3063 (4), 
3164 (14), 3187 (14). 

For cyclohexane, he records the following frequencies: 
381 (14), 425 (1), 695 (0), 804 (10), 922 (0), 
1028 (8), 1156 (1), 1266 (5), 1344 (12), 1444 (5), 
2351 (0), 2462 (0)?, 2630 (0), 2662 (1), 
2695 (12), 2852 (8), 2889 (1), 2922 (8), 
2958 (8). 

The infra-red absorption maxima for benzene liquid 
compiled from the published results of Coblentz, Bell, 
Daugherty and Barnes, are: 
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684 (10), 772 (3), 803 (1), 848 (4), 901 (0), 
917 (0), 980 (1), 1027 (8), 1176 (6), 1250 (0), 
1315 (1), 1397 (4), 1484 (8), 1600 (1), 1799 (6), 
1976 (5), 2257 (0), 2325 (0), 2630 (0), 2907 (1), 
3039 (6), 3074 (2), 3095 (2). 

The frequencies of the infra-red absorption maxima 
for cyclohexane taken from the work of Lecomte and of 
Ellis are the following: 

840 (8), 897 (6), 990 (2) unresolved, 1051 (5), 
1235 (6), 1325 (14), 1445 (9), 1493 (14) unre- 
solved, 1613 (0), 1667 (1), 1770 (0), 1818 (0), 
1887 (15), 2151 (14), 2326 (14), 2860 (5), 
2940 (5), 3077 (14). 

A scrutiny of these figures reveals an astonishing simi- 
larity between the spectra of benzene and cyclohexane. 
For instance, the two strongest lines of cyclohexane 804 (10) 
and 1028 (8) are both present in benzene; 1028 is the 
strongest absorption maximum of benzene though only very 
weakly represented in scattering, while 804 is weakly re- 
presented both in the absorption and scattering of benzene. 
The line 1444 of cyclohexane which appears strongly both 
in scattering and absorption is represented by a pair 1407 (0) 
and 1477 (0) which appear in benzene, weakly but unmis- 
takably in scattering and with very great strength in infra- 
red absorption. ‘The line 1266 of cyclohexane which ap- 
pears strongly both in scattering and absorption corresponds 
to a distinct peak at 1250 in the benzene absorption which 
is recorded both by Coblentz and by Bell. 'The line 1156 
of cyclohexane appears rather weakly in scattering and not 
at all in absorption, while in benzene there is a line in the 
slightly displaced position 1178 which appears strongly both 
in scattering and absorption. ‘The faint lines at 381 (72) 
and 425 (1) appearing in cyclohexane lie on either side of 
the broad faint line at 407 (14) recorded in benzene. A 
faint broad line is recorded at 687 (0) for benzene and at 
695 (0) for cyclohexane and corresponds to an extremely 
strong absorption in the former. The line 848 which ap- 
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pears with moderate strength both in scattering and in ab- 
sorption of benzene corresponds to an extremely strong infra- 
red absorption at 840 in cyclohexane which does not however 
appear in scattering. The line 992 of benzene which is 
intense in scattering but hardly detectable in absorption is 
recorded in the infra-red absorption of cyclohexane as a 
distinct hump. It is also recorded as an extremely weak 
line in scattering, but this may possibly be due in part to the 
presence of a trace of benzene as impurity. A weak infra- 
red absorption in the vicinity of 1320 appears both in cyclo- 
hexane and benzene and may be identified with a weak line 
in the scattering of cyclohexane at 1344. 

It will be seen from this comparison that throughout 
the whole range of frequencies from 300 to 1500 the differ- 
ences in the spectra of benzene and cyclohexane are mainly 
in respect of the intensities of the lines, and only to a very 
minor extent in their frequencies. We know of course that 
both molecules contain a ring of six carbon atoms. ‘There 
is a general consensus of opinion at the present time that 
the carbon ring in benzene is practically plane, but that in 
cyclohexane it may be puckered with the consequence that 
benzene will possess a pseudo-hexagonal symmetry while 
cyclohexane will possess a pseudo-trigonal symmetry. The 
small differences in frequency coupled with the very striking 
differences in intensity of the lines may be reconcilable with 
a geometrical difference in size and shape. But they appear 
to me to be wholly irreconcilable with the idea that in the 
benzene ring, the carbon atoms are bound together in a 
totally different way from what they are in cyclohexane. 
A system of alternating single and double bonds, or a system 
of centric bonds stretched across the ring instead of a simple 
system of single bonds, would have resulted in a wholly differ- 
ent set of frequencies and cannot in my opinion be reconciled 
with the facts of the case. 

We may now consider the frequencies higher than 1500 
which appear in the scattering of the two compounds. It 
is noteworthy that benzene exhibits weakly two frequencies 
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2928 (0) and 2948 (0) which appear in slightly displaced 
positions but with great intensity in cyclohexane. These 
two lines are, as is well-known, attributed to the longitudinal 
oscillations of the hydrogen atoms, and that they appear both 
in benzene and cyclohexane ceases to be surprising in view 
of the remarks already made in the preceding paragraphs. 
It has already been remarked that the line 1444 which ap- 
pears intensely in cyclohexane and is attributed to a transverse 
oscillation of the hydrogen atoms, is weakly represented in 
benzene as the doublet 1407 (0) and 1477 (0). This 
identification is confirmed by the great strength with which 
this doublet appears in the infra-red absorption of benzene, 
the peak of absorption in this position being only less promi- 
nent than in the aliphatic hydrocarbons. It will be noticed 
that 1477 is almost exactly one-half of 2948. It is charac- 
teristic of benzene that it gives two fairly strong lines at 
1584 and 1604, the frequencies of which are also nearly one- 
half of the two hydrogen oscillations of higher frequencies 
3164 and 3187 which it also exhibits. It is natural in the 
circumstances to ascribe the pair 1584 and 1604 to transverse 
oscillations of hydrogen atoms and the pair 3164 and 3187 
to corresponding longitudinal oscillations of the hydrogen 
atoms. This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
the pair 1584 and 1604 is unpolarised just as we should ex- 
pect transverse oscillations to behave. Further, in the infra- 
red absorption of halogen derivatives of benzene we find, the 
intensity of the pair 1584 and 1604 increases pari passu with 
a diminition in the intensity of 1407 and 1477, clearly show- 
ing that both the pairs arise from very similar kinds of 
oscillation. The alernative interpretation that has been pro- 
posed by some writers, namely, that 1589 and 1604 indicate 
the existence of double-bonds in benzene appears to me to 
be wholly irreconcilable with the facts. If additional evi- 
dence against this alternative were needed, one could quote 
the fact that the hetero-cyclic compounds like thiophene 


and pyrrol do not show these lines in their scattering. 
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THE ACROGYNOUS LIVERWORTS OF 
THE WESTERN HIMALAYAS 


In 1929 the writer published “Liverworts of the Western 
Himalayas and the Punjab Plain”, Part I, giving illustrated 
descriptions of the Anthocerotales, Marchantiales and An- 
acrogynous Jungermanniales growing in the Western Hima- 
layas including Garhwal and Almora districts and extending 
up to Kashmir and the Punjab Plain. Lists of plants occur- 
ring in some of the out of the way places like Pangi and Lahul, 
Spiti, Ladak, etc., were also given. Since then the writer’s 
collections of Acrogynous Jungermanniales from these 
regions have been examined and the present paper gives some 
of the more general facts about the distribution. 

The distribution of Liverworts in the Himalayas is very 
interesting in several ways. One can study in this region 
not only the widely differing factor of climate at various alti- 
tudes as it effects the distribution of different species but in 
the case of widely distributed species it is possible to study 
the effect of this climate on the same species. Some of the 
species occur at very low levels, about 2,000’ above the sea 
level, but no species comes down to the level, for example, 
of Lahore where quite a large number of thallose forms 
are met with. As regards the upper limit, foliose forms 
have been found at almost as great altitudes as thallose forms 
though they are not certainly as abundant or common. 
12-13,000' is the usual limit though some species go up to 
14-15,000' and possibly 16,000’. As is the case with the 
thallose forms the number of species occurring beyond the 
Himalayas is very small. 'The writer has come across only 
3 species in Zanskar. They are Anthelia julacea, Lophozia 
excisa and Lopbozia incisa. Madotbeca ovalis has been re- 
corded from Nubra and Chiloscyphus inflatus from Chandar 
Tal. There are in all about 83 species recorded from this 
region. Of these 4 appear to be new, and about 40 have 
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not been recorded from these parts before. The largest 
genus is Madotheca with 19 species. Next comes Plagiochila 
with 14 species, then Frullania with 9 species, then Lejeunea 
(in the wide sense) and Chiloscyphus, each with 6 species. 
Lophocolea and Solenostoma are represented by 4 species 
each. Radula, Scapania and Jungermannia each has 3 
species. The remaining genera are represented each by one 
species only. Madotheca and Frullania are the most widely 
distributed genera and some of their species also are widely 
distributed. The genus Plagiochila is also widely distributed 
but almost every species is known from one or two localities 
only. The following are the lists of the species which have 
been recorded from various parts of the region dealt with 
along with the localities and the collector. ‘The small Her- 
barium at Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun has been 
examined by Mr. R. S. Chopra and the previously recorded 
species have been mostly taken from Stephani’s Species 
Hepaticarum. | 
The writer is indebted to Mr. R. S. Chopra, M.Sc., for 
his great help in the preparation of this list. Full accounts 
with illustrations are in course of preparation and will be 
published shortly. 


List of Species of foliose liverworts occurring in the 
W. Himalayas compiled from various sources 


Lejeuneacea: 
I. Frullania. 1. F. retusa. 2. F. squarrosa. 
3. F. gracillima 4. F. Polyptera. 
$. F. pyriflora. 6. F. Grevelliana. 
7. F. himalayensis. 8. F. Gollani. 
9. F. Duthiana. 
II. Lejeunea: 10. L. sp. A. 11. L. sp. B. 
12 es Oars» NC: 13. L. sp. D. 
14. L. sp. E. 105 , Jin Eph iE: 
Madothecacez: 
III. Madotheca. 16. M. decurrens. 17. M. Gambleana. 
18. M. macroloba. 19. M. gracillima. 


20. M. appendiculata. 21. M. acutifolia. 
22. M. Perrottetiana.23. M. campyllophylla 
24. M. Gollani. 25. M. plumosa. 
26. M.platyphylla. 27. M. variabilis. 
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28. M. angusta. 29. M. hastata. 
30. M. ovalis. 31. M. trigonifolia. 
32. M. virens. 33. M. densiramea. 


34. M. densifolia. 55. M. laevigata. 


Pleuroziacex. Not represented by any species in this area. 
Radulacez: 
IV. Radula. 36. R. complanata. 37. R. grandifolia. 
.38. R. Douliana. 
Scapaniacea: | 
V. Scapania. 39. S. verrucosa. 40. S. parva. 


41. S. subalpina. 


VI. Diplophyllum. 42. D. orientale. 


Ptilidiacez: 
VII. Blepharostoma. 43. B. trichophylla. 
VIII. Anthellia. 44. A. julacea. 
Cephaloziacex: 


M. triangularc. 
C. renistipula. 
C. Gollani. 


IX. Mastigobryum. 45. 
X. Calypogeia. 46. 
XI. Cephalozia. 47. 





Lophoziacez: 

XII. Chiloscyphus. 48. C. inflatus. 49. C.argutus. 
$0. C. himalayensis. 51. C. polyanthus. 
$2. C. complanatus. 53. C. Gollani. 

XIII. Lophocolea. 54. L. minor. 55. L. heterophylla. 
$6. L. alata. 57. L. bidentata. 

XIV. Plagiochila. $8. P. ferruginca. $9. P. accedens. 
60. P. ambigua. 61. P. simlana. 
62. P. mundaliensis. 63. P. himalayensis. 
64. P. Duthiana. 65. P. cavifolia. 
66. P. Gollani. 67. P. grata. 

68. P. nana. 69. P. sp. 
70. P. sp. 71. P. sp. 

XV. Lophozia. 72. L. incisa. 73. L. excisa. 
74. L. sp. nov. 

XVI. Jamesoniella. 75. J. elongella. 

XVII. Solenostoma. 76. S. crenulata. 77. S. lanceolata. 
78. S. purpurata. 79. S. breviflora. 
XVIII. Jungermannia. 80. J. sp. nov. 81. J. Duthiana. 
82. J. tenerrima. 
XIX. Southbya. 83. S. Gollani. 
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List, showing the distribution of the foliose liverworts 
in the Western Himalayas. 


1. Frullania squarrosa.Mussorie, 6—7,000’ . Kashyap, Chopra 
Garhwal T Ss 
Kumaon m ^ = 
Chamba-Chuari Rd. .. 
2. F. retusa. . .Mussoorie, 6—7,000’ .. T i 
Dalhousie 6—7,000’ "un Y 
3. F. polyptera . . Mussoorie - » Dudgcon 
4. F. gracillima — ..Chamba 3,000’ 
Murree r z a 
5. F. pyriflora ..Khajiar 7—8,000 ^ .. Chopra 
Masrund, 4,000’ y 
Kashmir t .. Kashyap 
6. F. Grevelliana . Kidar Kanta .. . Duthie 
7. F. Gollani . . Simla 
$. F. himalayensis . . Mussoorie 
9. F. Duthiana . Kidar Kanta .. ; 
10. Lejeunea sp. A. . . Mussoorie _. Kashyap, Chopra 
11. Lejeunea sp. B. . Almora, 6—7,000' .. 55 
Mussoorie T x n » 
12. Lejeunea sp. C. .. Almora m » 
Mussoorie K m T y 
13. Lejeunea sp. D. . . Mussoorie » » 
Simla S ma E: 
Khajiar iva an ^ 
Locality not noted न 
14. Lejeunea sp. E. . Mussoorie » » 
Kumaon c : 3 
Simla Š. x - 
Khajiar Te "i $5 
Alwas-Silrundi "m ” 
15. Lejeunea sp. F. . Alwas-Silrundi t » 
16. Madotheca appendi- 
culata. . . Mussoorie y T » » 
Dalhousie 4 T $ 
Kilar to Sach » 
17. M. campylophylla Mussoorie 25 + 
Dalhousie-Khajiar  . » 
18. M. Gollani . . Mussoorie a i > 
Locality not noted . y 
19. M. plumosa . Mussoorie d : 33 
Chamba T E Y 
Dalhousie e REY » 
20. M. yita ree i T m + 
. M. hylla . .Kagan Valle nayat 
ZI M- iplatypay Kashmir d .. Duthie, Kashyap 
Ravi Valley .. Kashyap » 
Pangi x a » hopra 


Lahul sw es 33 LE) 
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22. M. decurrens  ..Mussoorie  . Kashyap, Chopra 
Decota (Tehri State) Gamble 
Kagan Valley . Inayat 
Locality not noted Kashyap 
23. M. Gambleana ..'Tehri Gamble 
Kumaon .. Kashyap 
Kulu Valley, 6,000’ .. » 
Ravi Valley, 6,000" .. » 
Pangi Se 3 
24. M. macroloba . Kumaon 2 
Garhwal " 
Chamba-Barmaur ^A 
Pangi : 
Kulu Valley " 
Alwas, 6,000’ a 
25. M. gracillima ..Moral (near Simla) .. Brown 
Mundali i. Gamble 
Kagan Valley Inayat 
Kumaon Kashyap 
Pangi " ^r 
Dalhousie - 
26. M. Perrottetiana ..Khajiar 3 
27. M. acutifolia .. Mussoorie = 5s 
28. M. angusta . Kashmir ~ 
29. M. hastata . . Mussoorie > 
30. M. trigonifolia ^ ..Kashmir, Liddar Valley 
31. M. virens ..Kagan Valley 
32. M. densiramea  ..Chamba 
33. M. densifolia — ..Kumaon 
34. M. ovalis . .Nubra Hook. and 'Thomas 
35. M. laevigata 
36. Radula complanataPatni pass Kashyap 
Kumaon + 
Simla » 
Mussoorie TD Chopra 
Dalhousie 33 99 
Alwas Silrundi » y 
Khajiar 99 99 
37. Radula grandifolia Simla 
38. R. Douliana Simla 
39. Diplophyllam 
orientale Ganges Valley 11,000’ Duthie 
40..Scapania verrucosa Dalhousie . . Kashyap 
Alwas vs Chopra 
41. S. subalpina Above Silrundi » 
42. S. parva Kashmir 


45. 


Anthelia julacea . .Kulu Valley, 11-12,000" 
Zanskar 
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44. Blepharostoma 
tricophylla. 


45. Mastigobryum 
triangulare 
46. Calypogeia 
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_.Koksar, 10,000’ 


Silrundi 


Gurdhar pass, 16,000’ 


Ganges Valley, 
11-12,000’ 


..Ganges Valley 


renistipula Alwas-Silrundi 
47. Cephalozia GollaniGarhwal 


48. Chiloscyphus 
inflatus 


49. C. argutus 


$0. C. himalayensis 


51. C. polyanthus 


$2. C. campanulatus 


$3. C. Gollani 


$4. Lophocolea minor 


55. Lophocolea alata 


56. L. heterophylla 

57. L. bidentata 

$8. Plagiochila 
ferruginea 


_.Chandar Tal 


Kidar Kanta 

Ganges Valley 

Alwas Silrundi 
8-10,000’ 


. . Churah T 


Locality not noted 


. . Mussoorie 
. . Mussoorie 


Dalhousie-Khajiar 
Silrundi - 


Mussoorie 


. . Mussoorie 


Mussoorie 

Locality not noted 
Lahul : 
Dalhousie 


. .Mussoorie 
. . Mussoorie 


. . Mussoorie s 


Locality not noted 


59. Plagiochila accedensMussoorie 


60. P. simlana 
61. P. Mittenii St. 


P. ambigua Mitt. 


62. P. mundaliensis 


63. P. himalayensis . 


64. P. Duthiana 
65. P. Gollani 
66. P. grata. 
67. P. Nana 
68. P. sp. 

69. P. sp. 

70. P. sp. 

71. Plagiochila 


cavifolia 


. . Kumaon 


Garhwal 
Dalhousie 


. .Bhujkoti, 81,000’ 


Kas Nag, 12-13,000’ .. 
. .Mundali me 


. Bashar 
Tragbal pass 


. . Kashmir, 8,000” 
. . Mussoorie 

. . Simla Vs 
. - Simla i 


. . Chamba Barmau 


, -Kashmir 


Chopra 
Kashyap 


Duthie 


Duthie 


Chopra ° 


Kashyap 


Gamble 
Duthie 


Chopra 
Kashyap 


Kashyap, Chopra 


Kashyap » 
Gollan 


Kashyap Chopra 
33 


99 
Kashyap 
Duthie 
Kashyap 
Duthie 
Kashyap 
- Chopra 
Gamble 


Duthie 
Gamble 


Duthie 


Gollan, Duthie 
Long 


Kashyap 
Kashyap 
Duthie 


NOY aoe UNISTS 233 e ER 
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72. Lophozia excisa ..Zanskar vs ..Kashyap Chopra 


j Gurdhar pass .. Kashyap 
73. L. incisa . . Alwas-Silrundi न्य A 
l Zanskar ans cee = a 
| 74. L. sp. nov. . . Chamba हर है A e" 
Gurdhar pass ine $5 E 
75. Jamesoniella x 
elongella ..Dalhousie  .. be » UN 
Kumaon ळर k: 5 * a 
- 76. Solenostoma 
lanceolata . . Alwas-Silrundi be a & 
77. S. crenulata ..Kulu Valley me 5 EU 
78. S. purpurata  ..Silrundi iv F: = - 
79. S. sp. nov. . . Simla ss ss ~ 
80. Jungermannia sp. 
nov. . .Alwas-Silrundi js न ; 
Dehra Dun .. es m Vet 
81. Jungermannia E? 
suthiana . . Kashmir d .. Duthie X 
82. J. tennerima .. Mussoorie re .. Gollan a ; 
83. Southbya Gollani Mussoorie- .. T z SE 
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RADIO-ACTIVE ALLANITE FROM 
BAHEA, RANCHI, INDIA 


Allanite has been known to occur in various parts of the 
world particularly in Greenland, in Norway, in Sweeden and 
in Finland, as also in smaller quantities at Miask in the Urals, 
and in certain parts of Germany, Scotland and America. 
It has appeared under various names’ at various places and 
so often that Mellor humourously? suggests that it might 
almost be named polyonymite—having many names. Al- 
though monazite sands of Travancore? and Ceylon are well 
known in India and some analysis also find mention’ in some 
standard works of reference, Indian Allanite has not attracted 
much notice. There is mention of the occurrence of 
Allanite in the pegmatites of Nellore district and near Palni 
in Madura district, Madras’. In Bihar and Orissa it occurs 
in the village of Bahea in the Ranchi district’, not very far 
off from Benares. 

The subject of the present paper is a short account of 
some work carried out with Allanite from Bahea, Ranchi. 
No analysis of Indian Allanite seems to have been carried 
out or attempt made to utilise it industrially. I understand 
from Mr. D. C. Nag and Mr. M. K. Ray (to the latter I am 
indebted for samples with which my work is being carried 
on) that there are collections of boulders at places, some of 
them weighing well over one hundredweight each, and that 
the deposit is likely to be massive and extensive. In view of 

"Newton Friend-Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. IV, by 
H. F. V. Little, p. 218: Allanite or Orthite, bucklandite, uralorthite, 
bagrationite, scandium ortite, muromontite, bodenite. 

?Mellor—Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. V, 

. $09. 
j ; cms Geolog. Survey, India, 1914, 44, 186. Ch. of Comm. 
1915, 34, 205. 
“Newton Friend—ibid, Vol. IV, by Little, p. 219. 


"Pascoe, E. H.—Rec. Geolog. Survey, India, Vol. LVII, 1919-1923, 
Mineral Products of India. Rare Minerals, p. 378. 
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increasing use of cerium and its compounds it is worth 
while investigating the deposit and its industrial possibilty. 
The Ranchi Allanite is of somewhat vitreous black colour and 
almost opaque. Thin sections under the microscope are 
strongly pleochroic and show evident inclusions of some green 
and pink minerals, with evidence of radio-active nature which 
was confirmed by actual electroscopic observation (see be- 
low). The hardness is between 5 to 6, and its specific 
gravity was found to be 3.42. In the powdered state the 
mineral looks greenish grey. My friend, Prof. K. K. 
Mathur’, of Benares Hindu University, has kindly consented 
to give a short note on the mineralogical character of the 
sample supplied to him by me. I shall restrict myself in this 
short paper particularly to the group analytical side only. 





There is no easy solution for quantitative separation of 
the constituents of a rare earth mineral’. Indeed no one 
scheme is suitable for the different rare earth minerals and 
each one has to be dealt with in its own way and a scheme 
has to be worked out for the particular case after repeated 
trials. In the present case the scheme, detailed, below, has 
been evolved after reference and trials of the methods de- 
tailed in several standard works. I shall not enter into the 
details of merits and demerits of the different procedure as 

discussed in the cited works, but give as briefly as possible 
the actual process followed, and then give a summary of the 
average results obtained which I may say -were fairly con- 
cordant. I fully realised the truth of what Sir William 
Crookes? said as to the magnitude of the work and extreme 

"Prof. K. K. Mathur's note will appear along with this. 

"Newton Friend—Vol. IV, by Little, p. 371. “Separation of Rare 
Earth Elements from One Another. A general solution of this problem 


is not yet known. As a rule the cerium is determined and an approxi- 
mate separation of the remaining elements into cerium and yttrium 


groups effected." | 

*Mellor, Newton Friend, Levy, Sir William Crookes, Scott, Treadwell- 
Hall, Stillman's Engineering Chemistry, Browning, and some others. 

०५८ William Crookes—Introduction to S. I. Levy's “The Rare Earths, 


Their Occurrence and Technology.” 2 
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difficulty of separating the rare earths with any degree of 
quantitative accuracy. 


Ex perimental—Finely powdered mineral (using slow 
careful grinding in a large sized agate mortar and pestle) 
was carefully weighed out into a fused silica beaker with a 
cover, and treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid by 
placing the beaker on a hot plate so as to evaporate to dryness 
and completely disintegrate the mineral and convert the 
gelatinous silica to white powdery form, the process being 
repeated thrice over before finally extracting with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid, filtering and washing. ‘The precipitate 
with the filter paper was burnt in platinum basin and weighed 
and checked by treatment with pure hydrofluoric acid (or 
pure ammonium bi-fluoride) and sulphuric acid as usual. 
This gave the amount of Si0», which was found to be most 
often 32.38 per cent (and sometimes 32.17) . The residue after 
treatment with fluoride was negligible and sometimes nil. 
The small residue when left over did not contain any 
titanium. Further investigation, of this residue when any 
is in progress. | 

The filtrate after Si0» separation was then treated with 
a little concentrated nitric acid and then, while boiling, with 
ammonium hydroxide until just smelling of ammonia. The 
precipitate consisting of the hydroxides of iron and alumi- 
nium with those of the rare earths was filtered of and washed. 
The filtrate was utilised for the estimation of Calcium by 
titration of precipitated oxalate and also gravimetrically as 
sulphate. ‘There was no magnesium in the mineral and the 
amount of mangenese present was very small in quantity. 
Ca0 determined was most often 13.96 (sometimes as low as 
13.67). 

The hydroxides on the filter paper was redissolved in a 
small quantity of hot dilute hydrochloric acid, pouring back 
the acid over and over again. 'The slightly acid solution with 
the wash water was then heated and to the warm solution 


was added oxalic acid, sufficient to precipitate the whole of 
98 
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the rare earths as oxalate. This was then allowed to settle 
down and cool, for at least four hours or better left over- 
night, and then filtered and washed with water slightly aci- 
dulated with oxalic acid. 

The oxalate precipitate, on the filter paper, consisting of 
the rare earths, was then burnt in a platinum basin and 
weighed as total rare earths. ‘This came to 16.94 (or even 
17.03) per cent. It must be remembered that the cerium 
earth though present as cerous, it is here weighed as (2९02, 
This Rare earth (total) separated from the other commoner 
constituents was subjected to further treatment and separa- 
tion as detailed later on. 

The filtrate from the oxalate precipitate contained iron 
and aluminium (and possibly zirconium if any?) in solution. 
The oxalic acid was completely decomposed by evaporation 
and treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. Iron and 
aluminium were then determined in the usual manner, volu- 
metrically and also gravimetrically. Again sometimes the 
oxalic acid was decomposed in sulphuric acid solution by per- 
manganate; the solution was then reduced by SnCl., treated 
with HgCl. solution filtered, titrated for iron by permen- 
ganate in presence of concentrated solution of Sodium Sul- 

phate or Sodium Phosphate and dilute sulphuric acid. ‘This 
of course gave only total iron, both the ferrous and the ferric 
combined. For the determination of the ferrous portion the 
following procedure was adopted. A quantity of finely 
ground mineral (taking usual precautions to avoid oxidation 
during grinding’) was taken in a platinum crucible and to 
this was added a quantity of ammonium bifluoride and suff- 
cient quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an equal volume of water, to cover the whole mass, the cru- 
cible being placed in a larger crucible or beaker containing 
calcite and dilute hydrochloric acid so as to create an at- 
mosphere of CO, and thus prevent oxidation of ferrous to 
ferric during the dissolution of the mineral which is generally 


*See Washington-Rock Analysis. 
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completed within five minutes (if not more than 0.1 gram 
mineral is taken) at water bath temperature. The inner 
platinum crucible content were then quickly transferred to a 
larger platinum basin and titrated with standard perman- 
ganate after addition of sodium sulphate or phosphate. This 
gave the ferrous and the cerous together. The cerium con- 
tent is determined independently, so that by calculation we 
get the Ferrous. From the total iron already determined, we 
get now both the ferrous and the ferric present in the mineral. 
The results thus obtained are as follows:—Fe0—8.26 per 
cent; Fe,04—5.62 per cent and Al1:03— 21.56 per cent. 
Coming back to the rare earth portion, the ignited 
oxalates were redissolved in hydrochloric acid and the excess 
of the acid was driven off by evaporation, the slightly acid 
dilute solution was then treated with dilute, INasSs0s solution, 
boiled well, again a little more sodium thiosulphate solution 
added for completion of precipitation, boiled and allowed to 
settle down" for about two hours and filtered and washed 
with a very dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate. The 
precipitate containing THO, was burnt in a platinum cruci-. 
ble, redissolved in hydrochloric acid, excess acid driven off as 
far as possible and thorium precipitated as oxalate, burnt and 
weighed as THO». This was found to be always below one 
per cent and lie between 0.55 to 0.60 per cent. THO.—0.60 
per cent. | 
It should be mentioned here that a preliminary examina- 
tion of the powdered mineral by Alpha-Ray Electroscope, as 
used in my experiments with Radio-active Columbite™ and 
also by the modified Emanation Electroscope as used in my 
investigation of Rajgir Hot Springs" gave definite evidence 


of radio-activity. The radio-activity was found associated 


"Newton Friend, Vol. IV, by Little, p. 321. Method of Chydenius 
etc. 

"Nag. N. C.—Radio-active Columbite from Gaya District. Quart, 
Jour, Geolog, Min, and Metall. Soc. India, Vol. II, Pt. I, 1929. 

"Radio-active Hot Springs of Rajgir—Shortly to be published in the 
Transactions of the Bose Institute, 1931-1932. 
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with the thorium present in the mineral. ‘The rare earths 
after separation of the thorium was found to be free from 
radio-activity. 

The filtrate, after treatment with sodium thiosuphate 
and filtering off the thorium portion, was made just alkaline 
and the rare earths precipitated, filtered and washed. The 
precipitate was redissolved in sulphuric acid and the excess 
acid driven off by evaporation over hot plate. The solution 
in water was then taken in a glass beaker, and to this was 
added while stirring a saturated solution of K:S0,'* until 
precipitation was complete, and then the whole allowed to 
settle down and allowed to cool for about two hours, with 
occasional shaking". 'The cerium group double sulphate pre- 

cipitate was then filtered off and washed with cold saturated 
solution of K2S0s. The filtrate containing the terbium and 
yttrium group earths was treated with dilute alkali and the 


_ hydroxides filtered off and washed. ‘The hydroxide preci- 


pitate on the filter paper was again redissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, avoiding excess. From the dilute HCI solution, 
the earths of the terbium-yttrium group were precipitated 
as oxalate, filtered off after standing overnight, washed burnt 
and weighed. This gave for terbium-yttrium group earths 
— 0.65 per cent. 

The double sulphate precipitate of cerium group earths 
was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated as hydroxide 
by alkali, filtered washed and finally redissolved in just suffi- 
cient HCl. The HCl solution was made alkaline with dilute 
caustic soda and a rapid current of chlorine! was passed 
through the alkaline liquid holding the precipitated earths in 
suspension. ‘The precipitate was filtered off, redissolved in 
HC! solution, made alkaline again and treated with chlorine 
as before, and filtered and washed. ‘The final precipitate on 
the filter paper was redissolved in just sufficient HCl, and 


“Newton Friend, Vol. IV, by Little, p. 338; Klaproth, Berzelius, etc. 
me Bettendorf, Annalen, 1891, Mariganac Muthman, Lecoq de 


Boisbaudran, etc. 
4 Mosander, Browning, etc. 
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to the slightly acid solution was added oxalic acid to preci- 
pitate the cerium salt in solution, allowed to stand overnight, 
filtered washed, burnt and weighed as Ce02; from this the 
amount of Ce203 was calculated 13.96 per cent. 

The filtrates and wash water collected after cerium earth 
precipitation (chlorine treatment in alkaline medium) was 
made acidic and boiled to drive off all chlorine. Finally this 
solution was treated with oxalic acid and after allowing the 
precipitate to settle for sufficient time, filtered washed and 
burnt and weighed. ‘This contained Lanthanum as well as 
praseo and Neo-dymium as evidenced by absorption band 
spectra". 

Total for this group was 1.07 per cent 

From the foregoing it will have been noted that I have 
made no attempt to deal with the historical and theoretical 
sides connected with the discovery of the rare earth elements, 
| which though fascinating is too complicated and would serve 
| no useful purpose in my present case. A full bibliography 
with most of the important facts are given in Mellor's Com- 
prehensive Treatise as also in Newton Friend's Text Book, 
which I have constantly used and to which I am glad to 
acknowledge my indebtedness particularly as also to other 
works consulted and cited in other parts of the paper. 








Two grams of rare earths obtained irom the Allanite 


from Ranchi were converted to chloride and made upto 
40 cc with distilled water. A spectrograph was 
obtained on Ilford Panchromatic Plate. ~The thickness 


of solution was 3 cm. The most prominent lines 
and bands are easily noticeable. 


"Newton Friend, Vol. IV, by Little, p. 228 et seq. 


"Further investigation for the separation of the elements in the 
different groups, here obtained will form the subject of subsequent papers. 
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Summing up experimental results, I get the following:— 


Mol proportion 
divided by great- 


Per cent Mol. Proportion 
est common fac- 
tor —0.09 

510» .. 32.38 by 60 0.539 6 
Ca0 .. 13.95 by 56 0.249 
Feo0 2519.26 by 72 0.114 
Mn0 trace R”0=0.363 4 
10८203 e x $.62 by 160 0.035 
1203 .. 21.36 by 102 0.209 
Ce203 396 
La 

1.07 
Pr. dy 
Neody 
Yt groups 0.65 by 330 0.046 
Th0» .. 0.60 R»”’03=0.291 3 
H20 कल E T by 18 0.10 1 


Total determined 99.71 (18) 


It will be seen from the above that the formula of the 
mineral may be expressed as very closely approximating to:— 

4(Ca0, Fe0). 3(Fe203, 1203, E203). 69102. H20. 

E standing in this case for rare earth elements, which 
confirms the view that allanite has Epidote structure corres- 
ponding to:—4R’0. 3R.’”Os. 6S10.. 1120. 


Though the quantity of thorium present in the mineral 
may not be probably sufficient to make it worthwhile for gas 
mantle manufacture, yet the high per centage of cerium 
present is important for future development. The use of 
cerium alloys, as mischmetal, as cigarette and gas lighters may 
be mentioned. Cerium glass introduced by Crookes is tran- 
sparent to luminous rays but cuts off all ultra-violet and 30 
per cent of the heat rays, a fact which is of very great 
scientific and practical importance. The manufacture of 
some of these glasses require on less than 20 per cent of 
Cerium Nitrate as raw material. Further use of the rare 
earths as catalysts, in photography, in dyeing and in medicine 
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are attracting attention. Cerium salts, if found in large 
quantity and cheaply manufactured, may one day be ultilised 
with advantage in tanning. These are only a few avenues 
to indicate where Ranchi allanite deposit might become use- 
ful, and an Indian industry may be created. 


N. C. Nac 





| 





VOLCANIC ACTIVITY OF THE COASTAL 
TRACTS OF BOMBAY, SALSETTE, 
AND BASSEIN 


'The lavas of the Deccan 'Trap are remarkable for their 
persistent flatness throughout the greater portion of their 
area including the whole of the Bombay Deccan, Berar and 
the Malwa plateau. ‘They exhibit an equally remarkable 
uniformity of chemical composition which has been brought 
out by the researches of H. S. Washington". The rocks of 
the coastal region in the Bombay presidency show a deviation 
from these features, but these rocks have not been properly 
investigated. The object of this paper is to describe a num- 
ber of types discovered during a traverse of Bombay, Salsette 
and Bassein in the months of March and April, 1930, and to 
study their relationships among themselves and with the 
predominant plateau basalt of the Deccan Trap. 

In a communication on the occurrence of bitumen in 
the Bombay Island Dr. C. S. Fox’ drew attention to the pe- 


. culiar character of the rock of Malabar Hill. To quote his 


words, ‘it weathers well and rings when struck with a 
hammer like a phonolite. It is not used for road metal owing 
to the glass-like sharpness of the angular fragments.’ His 
identification of the rock which is based on certain old ana- 
lyses does not appear to be quite accurate. The geology of 
Salsette was studied by K. A. K. Hallowes’ but this author 
did not make a critical study of the rocks and did not dis- 
cover their wide departure from plateau basalt. Professor 
H. C. Das Gupta‘ gave a petrographic description of a ‘white 


trap’ from Dharavi, Bombay, but the first accurate descrip- 


"Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., Vol. XXXIII, 1922. 
"Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind. Vol. LiV, Pt. 1, p. 124. 
"Geology and mineral resources of Salsette. Poona (1922). ` 


“Notes on the geology of the Bombay island." Calcutta Univ. 


Journ. Dept. Sci. VIII, Pt. 3, p. 371. 
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tion of rocks from this region was given by Dr. Krishnan’ 
who described a specimen collected by Dr. Fox under the title 
‘Granophyric trachyte from Salsette Island, Bombay.’ It 
will be shown in the following pages that this is not an excep- 
tional occurrence, but that the rocks of the coastal region 
generally show a departure from the normal plateau basalt 
type of the Deccan Trap, and also exhibit considerable varia- 
tion among themselves. 
DESCRIPTION OF Rock GROUPS 


In the following description constant reference has been 
made to the numbers of rocks and slides preserved in the de- 
partment of geology of the Benares Hindu University. A 
complete list of these is given in table III. ‘The chemical 
analyses of rocks and the calculation of their norms were 
carried out by the second author and have been given in tables 
I and II respectively. "The hand specimen of a rock and its 
thin section bear the same number. 


(1) Gabbros with a glassy groundmass. 


Rocks of this group represent the plutonic phase of the 
basis magma of this region. ‘They are characterized by the 
presence of varying amounts of glassy matter occurring in- 
terstitially or as groundmass with large crystals of labrodorite 
and augite. The glassy parts contain microlites of lath- 
shaped felspar. The colour of the glass varies from reddish 
brown to deep brown. Iron ore occurs in grains and stout 
bars. In hand specimens the rocks are coarsely crystalline 
and gabbroid in appearance. Glass is indicated by the dull 
black patches among the shining cleavage surfaces of the 
crystallized minerals. The principal exposures of this rock 
occur in the lower western slopes of Nale Sopara Hill? (speci- 
men No 31. See microphotograph in Plate LA), and in low 
ground in the vicinity as shown in the map (See map, plate 

‘Rec. Geol, Surv. Ind., Vol. LXII, Pt. 3, p. 371. 

The hill one mile north-east of the Nale Sopara railway station bears 
no name. Its highest point is 622 feet. For convenience of reference 
the authors have named it Nale Sopara Hill. 
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No. II). ‘They are minor intrusions in the basaltic rocks of 
this region. Another broad dyke-like intrusion on which the 
P. W. D. Inspection Bungalow near Bhoyapada in Bassein 
stands consists of similar vitrophyric gabbro (specimen No. 
21). Its contract with the basalt of the plain to the west 
(specimen 49) can: be observed. Near the contract half- 
down the slope the intrusive rock becomes doleritic (speci- 
men No. 29). Chemical analysis and norms of these three 
rocks and of 31 are given in tables I and II. 


(2) Dolerites with and without glass. 


Dolerites either occur as a medium-grained phase of 
gabbro as indicated above in the case of specimen 29, or they 
constitute the mass of the long and broad intrusions of the 
open country east of the railway line in Bassein. Positions 
of these are often indicated by the N. W. S. E. ridges which 
end against the Tansa river in the one inch topographic sheet 
of the survey of India No. 47A|15. They are often capped 
by basalt and disappear under the high jungle-covered hills 
to the south-east. Microscopic sections of rocks of this group 
often show a variable amount of glass which like the gabbro 
either occurs interestitially or forms a vitrophyric texture 
with porphyritic crystals of labradorite and  augite, see 
microphotograph of 32 in plate IA). An interesting relation- 
ship is seen at Nale Sopara Hill. Here a dyke of vitrophyric 
dolerite (specimens 32 and 61) cuts across a mass of 
gabbro which also contains interstitial glass, and appears 
partly to overflow it forming a little cap which preserves 
the underlying gabbro from rapid disintegration. (See map, 
plate II and section AB of diagram No. 1). 
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Alluvium.....- ars Olivi ne—qgabbrot--- 
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Dole vile, vitrophyric ^-^ SG elo a vate T 


Chemical analysis of 61 and the corresponding norm are 
given in tables I and II. 
The mode as determined on Shand's stage.is given 


below:— 

Vitrophyric gabbro-dyke No. 61 Gabbro No. 31 
Plagioclase .. 27.0 S O29 
Pyroxene A 7 30;9 
Iron ore Me LON 112 
Glassy ground- 

mass .. 42.9 Ss VIAL 
Torar .. 100.0 .. 100.0 


It will be noticed that nearly half the rock is glassy by 
volume, and the crystallized minerals are smaller in size in 
the intrusive dyke than in the associated plutonic phase 
(specimen No. 31) the mode of which is given opposite for 
comparison. ‘The nature of glass in these rocks will be dis- 
cussed later. It is palagonized and includes microlites of 
felspar. The minerals are often corroded by glass. Iron ore 
is present in long bars and skeleton crystals. 

The dolerite of Nale Sopara Hill is dark in colour, com- 
pact and resistant to weathering. It breaks with a splintery 
cleavage and conchoidal fracture due to the presence of large 


—————————————————————————————————————  ———— —-—— 
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amount of glassy matter. Similar vitrophyric rock with 
variable amounts of glass occurs in the gabbroid intrusion of 
the 577 feet hill, 6 miles east of the Virar railway station. 


Olivine dolerite occurs in the spurs of hills near Saivan 
in Bassein. 


(3) Basalt. 


Compact basalt forms the slopes and tops of the high 
jungle-covered hills in Salsette and Bassein. Of greater 
interest are its occurrences in low ground in the coastal tracts. 
Mention may be made of those localities where otherwise 
basalt is scarce. It was observed forming a junction with the 
granophyre of Madh near the water edge west of the Salsette 
fort and is present in the plains east of Madh. It also occurs 
on the southern shore of Daraoli in Salsette. Boulders of 
basalt were seen in the plains of the salt pans of Salsette. In 
Bassein the low plain near the railway line shows outcrops of 
basalt in numerous places. A chemical analysis and the cor- 
responding norm of basalt No. 49 are given in tables I and II. 
Specimens of amygdaloidal basalt were obtained from the 720 
feet hill, 4 miles east of the Virar station, and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Saivan in Bassein. 


(4) Andesites. 


Reference has previously been made to a description of 
the rock of Malabar Hill by Dr. Fox. It is a compact black 
rock with a sub-conchoidal fracture and breaks into sharp 
angular fragments. ‘This is apparently due to the abundance 
of glassy matter which forms about 41% of the groundmass 
by volume. 


A microscopic examination of specimen No. 59 b from 
this hill shows a few small phenocrysts of plagioclase felspar 
(andesine-labradorite) and twinned augite. ‘The minerals 
of the groundmass which carries glass are small laths of oligo- 
clase-andesine and augite forming an intersertal texture typi- 
cal of andesites. An appreciable amount of iron ore is present 
in the form of granules and the groundmass is dusted with 
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ironore. The dark-brown to violet brown glass which forms 
a considerable portion imparts a black tinge to the rock which 
may otherwise have had a lighter colour. Isotropic green 
and yellow patches occupy the interstices in the ground and 
are probably chlorophaeite and palagonite respectively. A 
chemical analysis of the rock is given in table I and the 
corresponding norm in table II. The mode of the rock, 
measured on Shand's stage, is given below. 


Plagioclase us M 26:2 

Augite  .. s i: .. 21.6 

Ironore .. E b. 37 11977 

Secondary minerals ऱ्य Ed 

Glass » A x 2 Alt i 
Torar .. 100.0 


The morn shows that the ratio salic /- femic—66|34 
and the rock is, therefore, dosalic. Adopting Washington's 
criteria and nomenclature for andesites the rock may be call- 
ed andesineandesite. From a purely qualitative point of view 
also the rock has the mineral composition and texture of an 
andesite. 

It is perhaps necessary to offer a word of explanation 
in view of the difference between the new chemical analysis 

of the rock of Malabar Hill and the one by Tween? both 
shown in table I. The latter shows an abnormal percentage 
namely, 27: 75 of Al»0, and the total alkali is rather low. 
Magnesia is reported to be absent. Since there are clearly re- 
cognizable grains of pyroxene in the rock section magnesia 
can not be absent. Possible sources of error in the older 
analyses have been fully pointed out by Washington and need 
not be discussed here. It is interesting to note that an ana- 
lysis by Washington? obtained between Race Hill and Sewri 


"Amer. Jour. of Sci. Fifth SERES Vol. V, No. 30, p. 467-474, 1923. 


*Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. V, p. 1866. 
*Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., Vol. XXXIII, p. 774, 1222. 
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given in table I, compares well with that of Malabar Hill and 
Washington’s rock is, therefore, also an andesite. 


The lava flow of Malabar Hill is also seen in Cumballa 
Ridge and in the high ground of Warli to the north. 


A specimen from the low mound, north of Girij, 3 miles 
west of the Bassein Road railway station, shows microscopic 
and megascopic characters similar to those of Malabar Hill. 
This is possibly the remnant of an andesitic lava flow in 
this area. Another group of andesites comes from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gokhivre in Bassein, east of the railway line. 
Specimen B|3 is compact and dark in colour but other speci- 


mens are of alight grey colour. A microscopic section shows 


innumerable phenocrysts in a black typically andesitic 
groundmass. The ferro-magnesian minerals are augite and 
hypersthene. Most of the felspars are corroded and en- 
croached upon by glas. The groundmass shows microlites 
of felspars in places showing flow banding round the pheno- 
crysts. Chemical analysis of B|3 and the coresponding norm 
are shown in tables I and II. "The rock is clearly an andesite. 


(5) Acid and sub-acid intermediate rocks. e 


There are three large areas in Salsette where rocks of this 
group occur. 





(a) Rhyolites and granophyres of the Madh area. 
(2) The Kharodivadi quartz-trachyte, 


and (c) Rhyolite and granophyre of the Utan-Dongri 
hills. 


(a) .The Madh area.—tThis lies four miles west of the 
Andheri railway station and is reached by crossing the ferry 
at Vesava. The prominent hillocks are the elevations 126 
feet and the ridge to the south on which the Salsette fort 
stands. The lateral extent of the rocks is about three squire 
miles. The steepest aspect of the hills is towards the south 
and they decline to the north-east. 

The rock of the 126 feet elevation is amygdaloidal, show- 
ing a horizontal flow-banded arrangement. This is sug- 
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gestive of a flow in this area. ‘The hill of the Salsette fort 
appears to-be in the nature of a minor intrusion with possible 


localized flows. 


Specimen No. 1 comes from the top of 126 feet hill and 
is a vesicular rhyolite. In thin sections the rock shows a 
microfelsitic texture. The vesicles are ow-oriented and are 
filled with a yellow mineral. The specific gravity of this 
secondary mineral is 2.72 and the hardness is 2 to 3. It 
evidently belongs to the chloritic group of minerals. ‘The 
analysis and norm of rock No. 1 are given in table I and IL. 


Specimen No. 5 taken from a point half way between 
the ferry and the 126 feet top is a porphyritic rhyolite. 
The phenocrysts consist of euhedral corroded crystals of 
quartz and orthoclase felspar. Some crystals of the latter 
are isotropic and are, therefore, sanidine. ‘There are brown, 
nearly opaque, hematitic patches surrounding small grains 
of black iron ore. The groundmass is micro-felsitic in tex- 
ture. The chemical analysis and norm of this specimen are 
shown in tables I and II. A microphotograph is shown in 
plate IB. 


Specimen No. 7 shows patches of magnetite and hema- 
tite which in a hand-specimen appear as dark spots distributed 
uniformly over the rock. They probably represent the 
remnants of some ferromagnesian mineral which has disap- 
peared by reaction with the magma 


The rhyolites and granophyres of Madh are of a light 
grey or cream colour. They are as a rule soft and friable 
under the hammer. ‘The rock sections described above fully 
indicate the variations met with in the area. The ground- 
mass varies from a micro-felsitic to granophyric texture. 
Specimen No. 6 is an agglomerate of pink and white colours. 
The individual fragments are of all sizes up to an inch and 


are highly kaolinised. 
Daraoli lies north-east of Madh and is also reached by 


aboat. In the lower parts the beach is made up of a calcare- 
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ous grit, showing rounded pebbles and foraminifers. The 
upper parts of the hill are made up of a highly kaolinised 
rhyolitic agglomerate of pink and white colours. Higher 
up rock of uniform texture similar to the specimens des- 
cribed from the Madh area can be seen. 


(b) Kbarodivadi.—lhe description of granophyric 
trachyte by Krishnan has already been referred to. "The ex- 
posure in the Kharodivadi quarry shows two distinct flows 
with a dip of 10? to the west. "Ihe upper flow is about 40 ft. 
thick. ‘The report from the quarrymen is that in a trial 
shaft the bottom of the lower flow was seen about 40 feet 
below the junction with the top flow, and that below it 
mud was encountered. ‘This hole is now covered up with 
debris and the report could not be verified by personal ex- 
amination. If it is correct the combined thickness of the 
two flows would correspond to the elevation of the hill and the 
bottom of the lower flow would lie at the level of the salt 
pans to the east. 


A microscopic examination of sections 11 (6) and 11 (b) 
gave the following modes: 


11 (a) 11 (2) 

Quartz .. el asl r 033 
Felspar .. 20:24 या .. 76.6 
Pyrite .. Js 1.6 3 us 0.0 
Apatite .. 22% ७. (156 e Wenn 
Black iron ore .. 0.0 " L1 3.8 
Secondary minerals 12.3 a o3 > A0 
ToraL .. 99.8 = .. 100.0 


The texture of the rock is orthophyric rather than 
trachytic, since stout laths of felspar make up the larger 
portion of the rock. As accessory minerals black iron ore 


and hematite are present. 
100 
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(c) The Dongri-Utan area —This is the largest exposure 
of rocks of this group. It is about 5 miles long in the north- 
south direction and about 2 miles wide. The general ap- 
pearance of the mass is that of a minor intrusion parallel to 
the coast but in the north-west there are indications of an 
interesting flow surface dipping towards the sea. 

The structure of the rocks is micro-felsitic to micro- 
graphic. Occasionally microlites of felspar are flow-banded 


_ round micropegmatitic patches (slide No. 17). The rocks 


are granophyres and rhyolites with occasional flow texture. 

It should be observed that the three areas described above 
rise above the sea to a maximum height of 309 feet, at a 
point north-west of Dongri and have their elongation parallel 
to the coast. ‘They are separated from the main basaltic 
hills of the Thana division by the plain of marine denuda- 
tion and alluvial deposits on which the salt pans are situated. 
Since these masses are in the nature of minor intrusions and 
Java flows it appears that they represent a phase of volcanic 
activity subsequent to the formation of the plain of marine 
denudation. 

The specimen described from Dharavi by Professor 
Das-Gupta” is either trachytic or more probably rhyolitic 
in composition considering the high degree of ‘silicification’ 
noticed by the author, and belongs to this group. 

The soil of the rocks of this group supports a typical 
vegetation; a characteristic plant which flourishes in abund- 
ance was identified by the second author as Anacardium 
catapa. 

(6) Dykes of trachytic agglomerate 

These are, as a rule, highly decomposed rocks pinkish 
in colour. ‘They form long dykes of agglomerate making 
prominent ridges in the surrounding low plain. The prin- 
cipal masses occur east of the railway line in Bassein and are 
shown in plate II. ‘The rocks are much kaolinised and 


*Loc. cit. 
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stained by ferruginous matter. Thin sections show a kaoli- 
nised mass coloured reddish brown. In clear patches a felsitic 
groundmass is observed. ‘The chemical analysis of a com- 
paratively less altered specimen No. 40 is given in table I, 
and the corresponding norm in table IT. They show that 
the rock is a trachyte. Its relationship to other rocks will 
be discussed later. 
(7) Sedimentary Beds 

Well known sedimentary inter-trappeans occur on the 
west coast of Bombay. The Nilemore Hill north-west of 
the Nale Sopara railway station appears to be composed of 
sedimentary beds dipping to the west. It also includes a 
clayey rock of yellow and brown colour which is probably a 
highly decomposed facies of rhyolite or trachyte. 


DISTRIBUTION AND FIELD RELATIONS 


The distribution of the various rock types and their 
field characters may be summarised here. ‘The fine grained 
basalts constitute the hills which rise to 900-1,000 feet and 
represent the dominant plateau basalt type of the Deccan 
Trap. There is some evidence to show that it probably also 
forms the bottom rock of the alluvial flats. Dolerites, holo- 
crystalline or with a certain percentage of glass, are the con- 
stituent rocks of minor intrusions which form long, broad 
ridges, and traverse the undulating plains of Bassein in a 
N. N. W. direction. A pronounced dyke of the latter kind 
is the vitrophyric dolerite intrusion of Nale Sopara hill in 
which the percentage of glass is 43 by volume. The magma 
from which this dyke is derived is represented by the asso- 
ciated gabbro of the same hill in which the amount of un- 
crystallised matter is considerably less in quantity. Dykes 
of trachytic agglomerate appear to emanate from Nale Sopara 
Hill (see map Plate No. II). Both from field relationships 
and from theoretical considerations regarding the nature of 
the glass of the gabbros and the dolerites which would re- 
present the residual liquor left after the crystallization of 
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augite and calcic felspars it appears probable that these types 
represent the glassy magma squeezed out from a mass of the 
same type which gave rise to the rocks of Nale Sopara Hill. 
The upper flow of Malabar hill, Bombay, which extends to 
Cumballa and Warli, is an andesite and the low mound of 
Girij in Bassein is also andesitic in nature. Andesite also, 
occurs at Gokhivre in Bassein. Barring these exceptions all 
the hills and mounds which occur west of the railway line or 
generally west of the salt pans of Salsette and Bassein are com- 
posed of acid or sub-acid intermediate rocks. 

Attention may here be drawn to the field relationships 
of rocks shown in the geological map of plate II. Basalt is 
clearly the oldest formation into which the others are in- 
trusive. The vitrophyric dolerite younger than gabbro and 
the trachytic dykes, since it has a sharp intrusive contact with 
both. The relation between the masses of gabbro and the 
trachytic dykes is not equally clear. Small patches of rocks 
have been shown in low ground wherever they were observed 
in the alluvial plain. 


NATURE OF GLASS IN THE GABBRO 
OF NALE 901726177२, HILL 


It is possible to calculate the silica percentage of in- 
terstitial glass from the data obtained by. geometrical and 
chemical analyses of the gabbro (specimen No. 31) of Nale 
Sopara Hill. Assumptions have been made with regard to 
the silica percentages and specific gravities of plagioclase, 
augite, and iron ore, the chemical analysis of the specimen is 
given in table I. 
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1 
| 


Weight per| Fractional |Silica in 100 


mode Specific 100 c.c. of | weight of | c.c. of 


Mineral Vol. 





i rock silica rock 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Augite 31 3.23 100.13 gms.| 0.48 46.06 gms. 
Plagioclase 31 2.66 82.46 ,, 0.59 48.6 ,, 
53064 Anaao 
Iron ore 11 5.17 $6.87 ,, 0 0 
Groundmass 
containing 
glass 27 d 27, d 55 x DTT 
| 
3.00 300 gms. 46 138 gms. 





From column (4) by adding and equating we get, 
300=27d+239.46 
or d—2.24 


From column (6) by adding, equating, and substituting the above 
value of d we get, 
138=27 X2.24Xx196.66 


or x—.68 

The percentage of silica in the glassy groundmass is, 
therefore, 68, and its density is 2.26. Owing to a number of 
assumptions involved in the calculation the results are not 
quantitatively accurate, but there is no doubt of the indica- 
tion they afford with regard to the comparative nature of the 
liquid in which crystals of augite and labradorite were sus- 
pended. It was far from being basic and during the period 
of the suspension of the crystals in the magma any process 
which brought about a separation of the liquid would im- 
mediately give rise to a very much less basic differentiation 
product. Attention has already been drawn to the associated 
trachytic dykes which the authors believe to have been de- 
rived from the parent magma of Nale Sopara hill by a de- 
formational process akin to filter-pressing. 

AGE OF THE COASTAL IGNEOUS ACTIVITY 

It has been shown in this article that the rocks of the 

coastal areas of Bombay, Salsette, and Bassein offer an in- 


: 
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teresting contrast with the dominant lavas of the Deccan 
trap. There are a number of considerations which have a 
bearing on their respective ages. Both the lava flows and 
the glassy residues of rocks of the coastal region point 
to sub-aerial or possibly sub-aqueous conditions during the 
period of eruption. This leads us to the inference that the 
coastal plain was in existence at this period. It is of some 
importance to investigate whether the floor of the alluvial 
plain consists-of denuded Deccan Trap. "The authors have 
found some evidence in support of this view which has been 
mentioned in the foregoing pages. We have also to remem- 
ber that the andesite of Malabar Hill was poured out on 
unmistakable sedimentary beds. Considering all this a cer- 
tain amount of time must be allowed subsequent to the 
gigantic vulcanicity of the Sahyadri Range for their denuda- 
tion to the low level of the coastal plain, before the lava flows 
off Malabar Hill, Kharodivadi, and Nale Sopara Hill made 
their appearance. ‘The early investigators have very rightly 
grouped this phase as the upper-most division of the Deccan 
Trap", but there is a possibility of an appreciable gap bet- 
ween the middle and the upper divisions, and it is by no 
means certain that the Cardita beaumonti beds of Sind fix 
the upper time limit for the igneous activity of the Bombay 
coast. There is at least a possibility that it may be of a much 
later date. | 
'The authors desire to express their thanks to Dr. Mata 
Prasad of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, for numer- 
ous facilities during the period of field investigation. 


uR. D. Oldham. Geology of India, p. 262, 1895. 
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Plate I A 





No. 31.—Gabbro with intersertal mesostasis of glass. Nale Sopara 
Hill, Bassein. (X20.) 





No. 32.—Gabbro dyke with large laths of felspar in a glassy groundmass 
which contains small rounded grains of augite and microlites of 
felspar. Owing to the large amount of glass the rock looks ‘more 
like a dolerite than gabbro in hand-specimens. Nale Sopara 
Hil, Bassein. (X20.) 
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Plate IB 





No. B.—Porphyritic rhyolite with felsitic groundmass. Madh, 
Salsettie. (x 20.) 





No. 3.—Granophyric rhyolite, showing quartz and kaolinized felspar, 
Madh, Salsette. (X20.) 
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List of rock specimens र 
Notr—Place names and elevations have been taken from the latest ons - 


inch topographic sheets of the Survey of India Nos. 47 A|15, — — 
. ३ 


16, and B 13. 


No, Name with specific gravity 
in brackets 





I. Vesicular rhyolite (2.44). .. 
2. 33 »» 


3. Granophyric rhyolite (2.48) 


4. Rhyolite (2.50) jr: s 
$. Porphyritic rhyolite (2.67) . - 


6. Rhyolite agglomerate (2.44 
7. Rhyolite (2.50) .. d 


8. Vesicular rhyolite (2.25) 

9. 99 » c 

10. Granophyric rhyolite (2.30) 

11(a) & (b). Orthophric quartz 
trachyte 11 (2)-2.44; 


11 (७) -2.15 
12. Calcareous grit z 
13. Vesicular basalt (2.87) 
14. Rhyolite agglomerate ne 


15. Granophyric rhyolite (2.37 

16. Granophyre .. a 4" 
17. Amygdaloidal ryholite (2.40) 
18. ce 


19. Rhyolite (2.44) ss = 
20. . Porphyritic dolerite (3.00) 


21. Vitrophyric gabbro (2.83) .. 
22. Basalt ar an 3d 


23. Trachyte (2.31) 

24. Vitrophyric dolerite (3.00) 

25. Lateritic rock ot 

26. Dolerite with interstitial 
glass (2.92) cs AR 


27. Dolerite with  interstitia 
glass (2.92) AE m 


Salsette 


Basscin 











Locality 





E. N. E. of Madh, summit vf 
hill, 126 feet. 

Western steep slope of the hill 
of specimen 1. 

Western steep slope of the hill of 
specimen 1. 


L4 mile north-east of Salsette fort. 

Half-way between the elevation 
126^ in Madh and the ferry to 
the east. 

East-north-east of Madh. 


the beach % mile west of 


Salsette fort. 
Near ferry, eastern coast of Madh. 
Daraoli Hill, 1267. 


Near specimen 5. 


"Kharodivadi quarry, 4 miles west 


of Malad railway station. 

Near the beach at Daraoli. 

Near ferry, eastern coast of Madh. 

Top of the hill at Daraoli. 

Two miles south of elevation 261’ 
Dongri. 

Elevation 309^, N. W. of Dongri. 

Elevation 132/, S. W. of Utan. 

Elevation 261’, S. E. of Dongri. 

S. E. of 2617 hill, Dongri. 

Low level of hill, 720’, 4 miles 
E. N. E. of Virar railway sta- 
tion. 

P. W. D. Inspection Bungalow 
near Bhoyapada. Top of the 
mound. 

Basalt boulders on hill 577’, 6 
miles E. N. E. of Virar railway 
station. 

Low hill 1 mile S. W. of Bil- 
vapada. 

Elevation 577/. Refer to speci- 
men 22. 

V, mile S. W. of elevation 622’, 
east of Nale Sopara railway 
station. 

Top of elevation 720’. (Refer to 
specimen 20). र 

Top of elevation 577’. (Refer to 

specimen 22). 
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E Name with specific gravity 
in brackets 

28. Gabbro Bassein 
29. Dolerite with interstitial 
glass (3.00) 

30. Decomposed felsite .. 7 » 
3 

31. Olivine Gabbro with intersti- 

tial glass (3.00) .. xs " 

32. Gabbro dyke with interstitial 
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glass (2.92) .. are 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


$2. 


$3. 


$4. 


59(a) & (b) Andesine-andesite 


Vitrophyric dolerite (2.80) , 


Iron-stained yellow clay .. ^ 
Amygdaloidal basalt (2.78? " 
Vitrophyric gabbro (2.81) 


Basalt (2.94) 4e : " 
Amygdaloidal basalt + » 
Kaolinized rock — .. $. » 
Trachyte (2.38) .. te " 
Kaolinized felsite with fer- 


ruginous staining !(2.25) ट्‌ 


Amygdaloidal basalt (2.76) " 
Gabbro with interestitial glas; » 
Dolerite » 
Dolerite with interstitial glass " 
Andesite (2.82) .. ae » 

» (2.85) न्य bs » 
Basalt (2.93) 92७ ^e m 


» (3.00) ijs 2 » 


Black rock with conchoidal 


fracture (2.92) .. .. | Bombay 


Olivine-dolerite (2.80) .. | Bassein 


Gabbro with interstitial glass 


(2:32)8— oii, 


Bombay 


p c c 


Locality 


—————— 


Between elevation 720^, and the 
P. W. D. Inspection Bungalow at 
Bhoyapada, near the  water- 
course. 


Half-way down the western slope 
of the Bungalow (See 21). 


- Hill, near Nale Sopara 


railway station. 


Half-way down the western slope 
of Nale Sopara hill (See 25). 


Top of hill 622^ (See 25). 

Western slope of hill, 5777, 
(See 22). 

Nilemore Hill. 

Top of hill 720’ (See specimen 20). 

East of Mohopada, near Nale 
Sopara railway station. 

Side of hill 720’ (See specimen 
20). 

Bed of river Tansa, near Hot 
Springs, Vajrabai, Bassein. 

Nilemore Hill. 

Hill N. W. of Kalmapada near 
Nale Sopara railway station. 


Nilemore Hill. 

Top of hill 772’, south-east of 
Saivan. 

Exposure in low ground at Vir- 
kapada near Nale Sopara rail- 
way station. 

Top of hill 720’ (See specimen 
20). 

Half-way between 7207 hill and 
the P. W. D. Inspection Bun- 
galow near Bhoyapada. 

Elevation 174’ north of Girij. 


Low hill one mile S. W. of Bil- 
vapada. 

Low level west of the P. W. D. 
Inspection Bungalow near Bhoya- 


pada. 
Near specimen 45. 
Top of hill 903^ cast of Virar 


railway station. 
Low level of hill, east of Kalvade 


ilway station. 
Side of hill 772’, S. E. of Saivan. 


Same as 43. 


Malabar Hill, upper flow. 





Plate II 







X Nale Sopara 
MAD Hill 





Nilemore i Bilavapada 


19°25 


Nole Soparo || R-S. 


| |Muvium. 
Dolerite. 


(Vilrophy nic) 


Trachyte. 
ra] (Agglomeratic) 


| 

| 

| [i3] Gabbro. 

i RE] Andesite. 
Basalt. ९५) S 


Gokhivre 






Scare 2-/ Mice. 
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= ee Name with specific gravity 


in brackets Locality 





Lava flow Cumballa Hill. 
Top of 622’ hill, east of the Nalc 
Sopara railway station. 





Bombay 


Bassein 


60. Andesine-andesite (2.78) 
61. Vitrophyric dolerite (2.90) 





Bite 
R/2.—Andesite ae AA 
8|3. » 


7. » CB[1:2.70, B:2-2.69, B5) | see NNNM > 
K. K. MATHUR 
P. R. JAGPATHY NAIDU 


Near Gokhivre. 











Plate 11 
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THE “CORONA PRESSURE” PHENOMENON IN 
GASES SUBJECTED TO ELECTRIC DISCHARGE 
IN SIEMENS’ TUBES 


The problem arose out of an investigation on the occur- 
rence of certain characteristic inflections in the final sections 
of a number of pressure-time curves, which were distinctive 
of the progress of the decomposition of nitrous oxide pro- 
duced at different pressures in electric discharge due to 
alternating electric fields’. During these experiments it was 
observed incidentally that at the instant of the application 
of the secondary potential to the discharge tube which was 
filled with a nitrogen oxygen mixture at about half an at- 
mosphere pressure, a sudden pressure rise of about 2 cms. Hg. 
was produced. After this the pressure increased compara- 
tively slowly, and became constant in a few minutes. A 
precisely similar, initial sudden fall of pressure followed by a 
slower pressure change was observed just after the cessation 
of the discharge. Asa result of a number of careful observa- 
tions it was concluded that no chemical changes (which 
might lead to pressure variations) were produced in the 
above gaseous mixture under the discharge. "The observed 
sudden pressure changes were therefore to be ascribed to some 
physical factor associated with the production of the dis- 
charge in the gas. | 

A similar effect was noticed by Farwell’ in an electric 
discharge produced between a wire and a metallic cylinder 
which were fixed coaxially. Farwell?, Kunz?, and Warner’, 
have considered that these initial pressure changes produced 
just when the discharge was switched on and off, were far 
too rapid to be simple thermal effects. 

In his first theory of the phenomenon Kunz’, suggested 
that the pressure rise resulted from an increase in the number 
of particles in the system as a result of the ionisation of the 
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gas under the influence of the discharge. "This view has been 
criticised principally by Arnold", and by Tyndall and Searle’. 
Tyndall and Searle ascribe the pressure rise to the heat gene- 
rated in the gas. The characteristic suddenness of the pres- 
sure rise has been attributed to the distribution of the heat 
over the gas space as a result of the ‘electrical wind’ associated 
with the ionic movements in the gas under the applied fields. 
They have further pointed out that any pressure rise in the 
gas due to ‘electrical wind’ in ordinary discharges is insen- 
sibly small. It is interesting to note that Arnold? observed 
that an initial sudden rise in the pressure could be produced 
by merely heating the central wire in a wire-in-cylinder type 
discharge tube. Arnold therefore concluded that the effect 
was entirely due to heat. Furthermore, he has shown that 
the currents calculated from the number of ions as indicated 
from the pressure rise would be far in excess over those 
actually observed. 

Warner* has observed, however, that the initial pressure 
rise produced under the discharge was about five times more 
rapid than that produced by heating the central wire. 
Further, in a system like a wire-in-cylinder corona tube, 
the voltage gradient in the neighbourhood of the inner wire 
is far higher than that across the rest of the space in the dis- 
charge tube. The ionisation of the gas is comparatively 
intense near the wire, and only a small proportion of these 
ions reach the outer electrode, as the corresponding field is 
weaker. Warner considers that this can account for the 
small values of the observed currents flowing through the 
discharge tube. Recently Fazel" has investigated the corona 
pressure phenomenon from an experimental standpoint, and 
has come to the conclusion that it is not entirely a thermal 
effect. seis 

— Anderegg? has observed this effect 1n air subjected to a 


discharge in the Siemens' ozoniser. i gue ug lee» 
assumd Kunz, later electrical theory of this phenomenon, 


: TI alue of 
in an explanation of certain variations 10 the v I the 
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corona pressure, which he observed when the discharge was 
allowed to run for some time. 


The following experiments were carried out princi- 
pally to ascertain if this pressure rise due to a discharge in the 
Siemens’ tube could be considered independent of the thermal 
effects of the discharge in the gas. | 


ExPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The gas exposed to the discharge was contained in the 
annular space between two coaxial tubes sealed together in 
the manner of a Siemens’ ozoniser. ‘The central tube was 
filled with mercury which formed one electrode. A glass 
jacket over the outer tube of the ozoniser was filled with 
mercury during experiments described in Part I, and with 
a colourless eloctrolyte solution during later work (Part II). 
This last jacket constituted the second electrode. The 
ozoniser was connected on one side to a supply of the gas 
later exposed to the discharge stored in a gas holder. The 
gas was carefully dried by leading over a number of tubes 
filled with phosphorus pentoxide. On the other side the 
ozoniser was connected with a mercury manometer, and 
with a Tópler pump. Single phase alternating currents of 
frequencies 150, and 137 cycles per second were delivered 
by small rotary convertors, and were transformed up to the 
required potential over the range 6000-14000 vols (४. m. s.). 
The potential applied to the reaction vessel was measured by 
a Kelvin-White instrument, and was kept constant within 1 
per cent by hand regulation of the resistance in the primary 
circuit of the transformer. The current flowing through 
the reaction vessel was indicated by a milliammeter of the 
dynamometer type. 

The inner electrode was cooled by immersing in it a 
thin walled glass vessel through which a stream of water was 
flowing; similarly the outer electrode was cooled by sur- 
rounding it with a jacket carrying a continuous stream of 


water. 


Separate streams of water necessitating the use of 
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two thermometers in each stream, were employed in order 
to obtain efficient cooling. At the entrance and exit of the 
water cooler associated with the high tension electrode two 
short lengths of copper tube were inserted in the stream 
and connected to the high tension electrode. No appreci- 
able current could therefore flow through the water in the 
cooling vessel. ‘The rate of electrode cooling was indicated 
by the volume in c.c. of water flowing per minute past the | 
high tension, and the low tension electrodes in separate 
streams. 


The dimensions of the two ozonisers used in earlier ex- 
periments (Part I) were as follows:— 


Ozoniser A. B 

Outer diameter of the outer electrode .. 2.6 cms. 2.4 cms. 
Inner x 5 S 4. 2:38 45 2.2 0m 
Thickness of the glass wall .. i ELO , 0.1. 3 
Outer diameter of the inner electrode $1.3 5 1.55 
Inner m) 35 99 99 dead 55 1.35 ,, 
Mean length of the electrodes डर. 33.9,  — 3325 
Volume of the annular space in c.c. .. 88.8 76.1 
Width  ,, ^ 35 -- T 0.42 ,, 0.33 » 
Capacity between the surface of the 

electrode walls in micro-microfarads .. 41.0 44.0 
Capacity between the surfaces of the 

annual space in micro-microfarads .. 44.3 47.0 


The initial pressure rise appeared almost instantaneously 
with the application of the secondary potential to the ozoni- 
ser. By placing the secondary switch close to the manometer, 
and by taking a preliminary observation of the pressure-rise 
to be recorded the interval between the application of the 
secondary potential and the observation of the pressure-rise 
was reduced to 10, and in some cases to 5 seconds. 

The required potential was applied to the ozoniser at a 
known instant, and the value of the increasing gas pressure 
was observed at successive intervals. A similar procedure 
was adopted in order to follow the pressure fall after the 
discontinuation of the discharge. In order to pone the 
initial pressure changes when the Buche ee नळा : v 
and off, for a given value of the applied voltage, 8 





Fig. 1 
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pressure, and the corresponding falling pressure curves are 
plotted with a common origin, and on the same time axis 
(except in fig. 1). 


THE RESULTS 
Part I 


It will be seen that eyery one of the pairs of the pressure- 
time curves shown in figs. 1-7 possesses two distinct sec- 
tions characterised by a marked difference of gradient. 
These are respectively the initial, sudden “corona pressure” 
rise or fall, and the subsequent slower change of pressure. 
The abrupt change in the slope of the curve, e.g., at ‘O’ 
in either of the curves a, b, in fig. 1 corresponding to the 
commencement of the second stage of the slow pressure 
change is quite noticeable. 

The pairs of curves in any of the figs. 1-3 refer to a 
constant value of the gas pressure and of the applied P.D. 
In these experiments the mean rate of electrode cooling was 
reduced from 355 to 58 c.c. of water flowing per minute. 
It is interesting to see that almost the only effect of this 
variation is to increase dp», the pressure change in the second 
section of any of these curves. This is also to be noticed 
from the curves in fig. 7. It is also of interest to observe 
that as a result of rapid electrode cooling, dp» in the second 
section is practically eliminated in the curve c in fig. 1. 

It is evident from the above results that dps is almost 
entirely a heat effect of the discharge in the gas. The ini- 
tial corona pressure, dpi, is however not affected appreciably 
by these large variations in the rate of the electrode cooling 
(cf. Tables 1-3). This indicates that dpi may be consi- 
dered to be comparatively independent of variations of the 


rate, at which the heat produced by the discharge in the gas, _ 


is conducted away from the system. T | 
It is also interesting to examine e curves in fig. 3. 


As a result of very slow electr ode cooling the pressure rise 
dps in these experiments was much too great to follow till 
2 - 
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the gas pressure became constant as in other cases. ‘The 
sharp inflexion at ‘X’ with which the second stage commences 
is rather well marked in these curves. It is also to be noticed 
that the pressure rise dps due to heat is comparatively slower 
in the beginning, i.e., immediately after X? and becomes 
pronounced a little later. Since the electrode cooling was 
more rapid, this effect is observable to a much less extent 
in the corresponding section of the curve in fig. 2. This 
indicates that the full heat effect in the gas does not set in 
immediately after the commencement of the discharge, that 
is, during the initial period in which the corona pressure 
rise appeares. 

Results in Tables 1-3 show the values of dpi under 
different conditions of the gas pressure and of the applied 
P.D. These results have been obtained from the curves 
shown in figs. 1-7, in the following manner:— 

The position where the prolongation of the second sec- 
tion cut the vertical axis was observed from the rising pres- 
sure, and from the falling pressure, curves, that is, when 
the discharge was switched on and off respectively, the rate 
of electrode cooling being kept constant. The mean of 
these two positions was taken as the corona pressure for the 
particular gas pressure and the applied P. D. ‘This extra- 
polation of the pressure rise for the initial time, is to some 
extent justified by the fact that the second section commences 
close to the pressure axis. In experiments referred to in 
Table 2, the rate of the water flow was kept at its maximum, 
so that dps was practically negligible compared with dps, 

particularly in Expt. Nos. 4-8. The curves corresponding 
to the results in Table 2 are not given here because of their 
essential similarity to those shown in figs. 1-7 (Le. in 
Tables 1, 3). 
It will be seen trom these results that at a constant 
applied P. D. dp: increases as the gas pressure increases. For 
; oT dp, is 2.4 and 2.1 cms. 
example from the results in Table 2 dp: Mene 
Hg. corresponding to a pressure of 70.1 an 7 cms. 


* 





Gas Pressure in cms. Hg. 


hig. 
Ozoniser A. 








जिंगल TL | LET TT || 
6 29 24 28 [m 









32. 56 AO 
Time in Minutes of Exposure to discharge 
P. D. applied =12400 Volte (r.m.s.) 
Mean rate of Dlectrode cooling =200 0.0, water per minute. 
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pectively. It was observed later, qualitatively, that the in- 
crease of dp: with pressure was much slower at much larger 
values for the gas pressure. 

The results in Table 2 also show that dp: increases as 
the applied P. D. increases, the pressure being contsant. 
It is interesting to note that the current varies in a like 
manner. 


TABLE I.—OzoNISER A 
Applied Potential—12,400 Volts (r. m. s.) 





| 2 Corona pres- 
Rate of Electrode | sure rise in 














Refers Gas | Current | cooling in c.c. cms. from 
Expt. | nce | Pressure in H:O per minute | curves with 
No. fi in cms. |milliamps discharge 
| 5- Hg. (r.m.s.) | 
| at H.T. | acL.T. | On | Off 
| , | 
| dpı | dpi 
1 fig. 1 70 1 25-40. 325 800 AY | 772 
2 | fig. 2 z F 100 100 | 2°05 | S 
3 fig. 3 53 on 58 58 271. 292 
2 fig.4 | 517 $'0 400 1000 | 1'65 | 1°65 
TABLE II.—Ozoniser A. 
Variation of the Corona pressure with the 
applied Potential, V. 
Gas pressure—70.1 cms. Gas pressure—51.7 cms. 
: Corona . Corona 
Expt. |V in Volts PEDE n | pressure cane nt 17 | pressure 
No. (r.m.s.) (n ES rise in T ae हो rise in 
Dae cms. Hg. Ror re cms. Hg. 
dpi dp: 
1 13,400 Es 24 60 21 
2 12,400 m 2'1$ $'0 1°65 
3 11,300 5 17 4'0 14 
4 10,500 रे 15 30 1°15 
; 9,600 1°0 0*9 
6 8,400 05 15 07 
7 7,200 ‘° 3८ Too small 0'4 
to read 
8 6,400 re Cs » 02 
— naa Fo ro RCM E S: - ————— 
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TABLE III.—OzoNrsER B 
Applied Potential—12400 Volts (r.m.s.) 











Rate of Electrode Corona pressure rise in 
cooling in c.c. H:O cms. from curves 
Expt. | Gas pressure per minute. ` with discharge 
०. | in cms. Hg. | | 
at H.T. | "COR L.T. on off 
dpi dpi 
1 | 448, fig. 4 61 38 1°50 1°40 
2 45°6, fig. 5 160 — 110 1'45 1°55 
3 » 55 400 1000 12$ 1555 
4 | 467, fig. 7 22 27 1°45 1°45 
5 99 jJ 100 120 1.40 1°45 
6 35 : 400 1000 1°50 1°50 
7 | $93, fig not 2: " 1'95 2'0 


shown 











Some observations were next made in an attempt to 
compare the actual temperature rise in the gas exposed to 
the discharge with that deduced from the corona pressure. 
A thermometer reading to 0.1?C was enclosed in a tube, 
which was sealed to the ozoniser terminal ‘This tube 
was evacuated on the 'Tópler through a tap sealed to it. The 
following typical result was observed in the experiment to 
` which Expt. No. 7 in Table 3 refers. The heat effect was 
reduced to a minimum by. increasing the rate of electrode 
cooling. 'Ihe corona pressure rise of about 2.0 cms. with 
the gas at 59.3 cms, pressure at 14°C corresponds to a tem- 
perature rise of about 10°C. The temperature rise obser ved 
on allowing the gas exposed to the discharge to flow quickly 
in the thermometer tube was only 0.5°C. It is not certain 
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however to what extent the gas had cooled before the tem- 
perature was registered. 


Part II 
EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 


The experiments now to be described were made with 
different ozonisers in order to measure the actual tempera- 
ture of the gas during exposure to the discharge, by intro- 
_ducing a thermometer in the ionisation space. It is evident 
that if a non-thermal pressure rise is produced by the dis- 
charge, the observed pressure of the gas under the discharge 
would be greater than that deduced from this temperature. 

For these experiments a special thermometer graduated 
to read within 0:2?C and with a width of 4 millimeters was 
used. This was calibrated before and after each series of ex- 
periments. Other experimental arrangements were similar to 
those in Part I with the exception that the high tension 
electrode was not cooled, and that instead of mercury a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid was used as the outer electrode in 
order to read the thermometer inside the annular space. 

It was obviously necessary to have the width of the 
annular space at least 2-3 millimeters greater than that of 
the thermometer. The mean strength of the field across 
the annular space for a given applied potential was there- 
fore much less in these ozonisers than in the case of thosé 
used in Part I of these experiments, where the entire width 
of the annular space was 3-4 millimeters). This was partly 
responsible for the fact that the corona pressures observed 
with these ozonisers were much smaller than those obtained 
previously, under very much different conditions of gas 
pressure etc. Moreover, it was not possible to in- 
crease appreciably the coranal pressure as a given gas 
pressure by increasing the applied P. D. as the inne 
electrode nearly always fractured at voltages greater 
than 11000, (except in the case of the ozoniser referred to 
later, made of pyrex glass). ‘This may be attributed to the 


fact that the voltage gradient across the annular space in 
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a vessel of this type, given by V /, log, R/r, is greatest at the 
surface of the inner electrode, and that this gradient increases 
by increasing R/r the ratio of the radius of the outer to that 
of the inner electrode, for a given value of P. D. applied to 
the ozoniser. The value of R/r for the ozoniser used in 
the experiments now to be described was considerably 
greater than that for A and B used in the previous observa- 
tions (Tables 1-3). It is probable therefore that a P. D. 
applicable in the ozonisers A. B might produce too large a 
surface gradient in the case of the new ozonisers, so as to 
rupture the glass envelope of the inner electrode. 


THE RESULTS 


The expts. Nos. 1-5, Table 4, were made with an ozoniser 

made of soft glass. The radius, and the wall-thickness of the 
inner electrode were 4.0 millimeters and 1.0 millimeter res- 
pectively. The inner electrode, however, gave way as the ap- 
plied P. D. exceeded beyond 12400 Volts (r. m. s.). ‘The 
results of Expts. Nos. 2-5 show a small pressure rise of 1-3 
millimeters, which is in excess over that calculated from the 
temperature of the gas subjected to the discharge. ‘The 
accuracy of the pressure measurement was not less than one 
millimeter; that of the temperature measurement was not 
less than 0.1°C. ‘The result of an observational error of 
0.5°C e.g., in Expt. No. 4, will affect the calculated final 
pressure by 0.6 millimeter. This is considerably smaller 
than dp: as observed, viz., 3.0 millimeters. It may also be 
mentioned that in Expt. No. 3, the final temperature, viz., 
23.4°C remained constant for half an hour, during which 
period the rate of electrode cooling was varied between 50 
to 720 c.c. of water flow per minute. 
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TABLE 4 
Frequency 137 cycles per second 
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= "७ |in Volts | Pres "| “© | Hg.ob-| - 2% 8 
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प्र = Yi H = 8 «| under cms. H à 
Ri ९9 & | ८ m discharge 8) SG 


—— ore | | tet 
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1 | Nitro-|(?) 8,000| 4272 | 165 | 206 | 427 428 -1Q 


gen 
2:151 9,000 | 41°8 | 15°8 | 21°8 | 42 427 02 
3 » | 10,400 | 4179 | 15°6 | 23'4 | 4372 43°03 | 0'1 
^| , | 10,900 | 418 | 160 | 25°6 | 4355 432 | 05 
5 2 12,400 55 » |280]| 43°85 | 43°54] 053 
6 |Hydro-| 12,400 | 29°4 | 18°2 | 23°2 | ३00 29'9 01 
7 ae 13,000 | 29'2 | 18°1 | 237 | 303 29'8 05 
8 Y 14,000 | 29'2 | 181| 249 | 31°15 | 299 125 








The expts. Nos. 6-8 were made with hydrogen in an 
ozoniser in which the inner electrode was made of pyrex 
glass, which was ground to fit with the outer electrode. An 
additional mercury thermometer (freshly calibrated) read- 
ing to 0.1?C, was suspended from the inner electrode. The 
values for dp: confirm the results in Expts. Nos. 1-5. The 
result in experiment No. 8 shows a marked value for dpi. 
It was found however that during this experiment the elec- 
trode was slightly perforated at the applied potential, as 
judged from a very fine spray of mercury on the inner sur- 
face of the outer electrode and a tiny patch of a greenish 
glow on the inner electrode. It must be pointed out that 
the final pressure and temperature remained steady, 
when the discharge at this potential was continued for about 
10 minutes. It may be doubted, however, whether a uni- 
form temperature prevailed in the system, with a local brush 
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about 15 cms. distant from the bulbs of the thermometers. 
It is of interest to point out that the watts consumed in 
the ozoniser increased by 4 units after this brushing was pro- 
duced in the ozoniser. As the time taken for the final tem- 
perature and the pressure to become steady was appreciable, 
it was not possible to read the final pressure at 14000 volts 
before the perforation of the inner electrode. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The investigations on the nature of the corona pressure 
carried out by the various workers so far, refer to discharges 
produced in a vessel of the wire-in-cylinder type. The values 
of dps, the corona pressure, as observed usually in these ex- 
periments is of the order of a few cms. of water. In the 
present investigation, the use of a Siemens' ozonisers has en- 
abled observations with much greater values for the corona 
pressure (cf. results in Tables 1-3). This may be ascribed 
partly to a much greater dissipation of the electrical energy 
in a Siemens’ ozoniser than in the vessel of the type men- 
tioned above, for a given value of the applied potential and 
of the mass of the gas. 

Moreover, no information exists in the literature on the 
subject regarding the influence on dp: of altering the rate of 
heat conduction away from the system (figs. 1-7). 

It is to be anticipated that if dp, is entirely a simple heat 
effect like dp» it would be affected to an appreciable extent 
by the factor mentioned above. This is further confirmed 
by the observation that unlike dp, the pressure rise due to 
heat, dps, is comparatively slow to develop during the initial 
stage (cf. p. 1 and figs. 2-3). 

It is however almost improbable that Kunz’ first theory 
of the phenomenon can be appreciably true. 1t is that dp, 
refers to an increase in the number of particles in the oe 
charge space as a result of the ionisation of the gas. Now 
it would appear to be well recognised among physicists that 


; i discharg 
ionisation of a gas in an ordinary Be 
the percentage ionisation 8 ractically negli- 
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giblef. It is now proposed to show that the intensity of 
ionisation in any of the experiments in Tables 1-3 is such 
that the corresponding value for dp, is insensible. The fol- 
lowing assumptions are made:—(i) value of U^ the elec- 
tronic velocity is of the order of 107 cms. per second. ‘The 
limits of the validity of this assumption in relation to the 
final results will be considered later. (i) The current per 
unit area can be expressed to a first approximation by 
i—N. e. U~ where e in the electronic charge in e.m. units 
(1.59% 10 *) and n is the number of ion pairs per c.c. of the 
gas space. | 

As an example the Expt. No. 1, in Table 2 made with a 
2 N», O: mixture at 51.7 cmsfl and at 13,400 volts (r. m. s.), 
may be considered. ‘The corresponding values for the cur- 
rent and for the corona pressure were 6.0 milliamps and 2.1 
cms. Hg. respectively. ‘The mean electrode area was 209 
sq. cms. The current i per unit area is therefore 


62.10 3.0% 10** Amp. i.e., 3.0%X 107° in e.m. units. The 
intensity of ionisation, n, as given by (i) is EU 'This is 
zU- 

32९1022 
1':597X10- 20X107 | 

The number of molecules per c.c. of the discharge space 
in the same experiments is known from a knowledge of the 
volume of the annular space (88.8 c.c.) and of the gas tem- 
perature 15°C, viz., 1.8 X10". It will be seen therefore 
that the fraction of the gas ionised is of the order of 1077, 
and that the corresponding pressure-rise is exceedingly small. 
It may also be pointed out that this conclusion is unaffected 
if the value of U^ is greater than that assumed in (7), in 
this calculation, since it will diminish n and therefore also 
the fraction ionised. It can be shown on general grounds 
that U^ cannot be more than, say, 100 times less than its 
Even in this extreme case the fraction 


—=1.8 10°. 


value adopted here. 


err order sous T Spectra, New York, 1922. p. 157 

hler (Origin of : iE ) 
à AMO order of magnitude for the partial pressures 
of the election gas under ordinary discharges is 10~° atmosphere, 
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ionised is about 10'*. ‘The conclusion drawn above regard- 
ing the possible effect of this amount of ionisation on the 
pressure is however unaffected. 

Recently Kunz” has developed an alternative theory for 

the origin of the corona pressure phenomenon. On the as- 
sumption that this is due to a transfer of the ionic momen- 
tum (gained by motion under the applied field) to the gas 
molecules, the expression for the corona pressure in a wire-in- 
cylinder discharge tube has been deduced to be  i'/4mv 
approximately, where i' is current per unit length of the 
inner wire and v is the average ionic mobility. This theory 
has received some support from the recent experiments of 
Fazel“ on the corona pressure phenomenon. Jt has been also 
observed by Kunz?’ that the value of v deduced from the 
above expression for a given gas agrees approximately with 
that calculated from independent data. It is well known 
that ionisation by collision with electrons does not set in 
unless the electronic velocity is well above 10* cms. per second. 
The mean velocity of thermal agitation in the N», (0, mixture 
at ordinary temperatures is of the order of 10* cms. per 
second. The possibility of a transfer of the ionic momentum 
to the gas molecules as assumed by Kunz is therefore not 
unlikely. 

It is not certain however as to what extent the above 
process will affect the temperature of the gas. It is evident 
that if the corona pressure is entirely non-thermal, the actual 
pressure exerted by a gas subjected to the discharge should 
exceed that given by the gas temperature Ts (Table 4). The 
experiments described in Part II were carried out with 
this object. For a decisive information on this point 
large values of the corona pressure are obviously ad- 
vantageous. Unfortunately for reasons explained already, 
this was not possible without endangering the life 9. the dis- 
charge tube of which quite a number were tried. 1 ie È p 
presented in the last column of Table 4 however "s ae E 
even when a correction is made for the pres ri eee 
the increase of the gas temperature as shown by two ie 
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Fig. 7 
Ozoniser B. 
A, 13, C, (pairs of curves) with different rates of electrode cooling. 
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thermometres immersed in the gas subjected to the discharge, 
a small residual pressure rise is noticed. 

It may be stated therefore that the balance of the evi- 
dence collected in this paper suggests that probably the corona 
pressure is not entirely due to the heat effect of the discharge 
in the gas. In view of the great interest of this phenomenon 
it would be desirable to carry out observations similar to those 
referred to in Table 4, in a discharge tube capable of pro- 
ducing larger corona pressures. From the results in Expt. 
No. 8 in Table 4 referred to already where an appreciable 
value of dp: was observed, as the insulating envelope of the 
inner electrode was perforated under the discharge, it may be 
suggested that an arrangement with metallic electrodes 
would be more serviceable. A thermometer made from a 
thin capillary and reading over a limited temperature range 
would also be an advantage. 


S. S. JOSHI 
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RADIATION OF LIGHT UNDER EXCITATION 
WITH POSITIVE-RAYS 


When positive-rays traverse a space filled with gas 
molecules, the rays as well as the gas molecules may be excited 
to emission of light. ‘The excitation and the subsequent 
radiation in the former case for Balmer lines of hydrogen 
have been the subject matter of previous communication’. 
For most of the details and experimental technique those very 
papers have to be referred to. ‘The latter will form the sub- 
ject-matter of the present paper. 

For Balmer lines of hydrogen (Ha, HB, Hy etc.) the 
light emitted in the two cases are distinguished by the presence 
of Doppler-displacement of these lines in the spectrum in 
the former case, and by the absence of the same in the latter 
case. An inclination of about 15° to 20° to the direction 
of the positive-ray is a suitable angle to observe the displace- 
ment, particularly in view of its fine structure. Further, 
that the band spectra (also called the many-lined spectra) 
of hydrogen is given out only by the molecules bombarded 
by the positive-rays, and that the molecules in the positive 
ray itself do not contribute to any appreciable extent to the 
band spectra has been shown by Rau’ by his ingenious 
method of studying minute Doppler-shifts by refraction of 
the light through a glass rod. ‘The continuous spectra is 
to be attributed to the molecules that have been bombarded 
with the positive-ray particles. Measurements on the in- 
tensity of the molecular spectra both band and continuous 
spectra would also be reported here. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In tables below, J’ isa measure of the intensity of 
a line and is equal to the area enclosed between the intensity 


गुड, Dasannacharya, Ann. d. Phys. 77, 597, 1925; Ann. d. Phys. 1, 


74, 1929. 
HH. Rau, ann. d. Phys., 73, 266, 1924. 
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distribution curve and the level of the general continuous 
spectra-intensity on either side of the line. It may be called 
"Integrated intensity". It may be mentioned here that the 
intensity curve was obtained by converting the blackness 
curve according to the method of Wien. For the conti- 
nuous spectra J' is simply the intensity level over and above 
the general level of fogging. For the band spectral line J’ 
has the same significance as for a Balmer line. 


E is the energy of the positive-ray beam as measured 
in a specially constructed high sensitivity thermojunction. 
J'E for a particular line, though under identical condi- 
tions of the ray, time of exposure and pressure p in the 
chamber in which the molecules of hydrogen get hit by the 
positive ray particles, would be different from plate to plate 
depending on the development of the photographic plate. 
So to make results strictly comparable one standard positive- 
ray spectra was photographed common to all the plates and 
118 for this normal was given the arbitrary value 7. The 
values under other conditions referred to this value is indi- 
cated as J|E. Thus J|E is independent of the plate. ‘The 
normal was a positive ray line (really a Doppler displaced 
strip) one at Hg and another at Hy produced at a voltage 
of 21500 and a pressure of 10.117? mm. Hg. 


The small correction to p for the presence of small 
quantities of vapour exuded from Picaein joints as applied 
to measurements of the intensity of the displaced hydrogen 
lines as reported in previous communications is not applicable 
in the present series of measurements. This is so because 
now we are concerned only with the partial pressure of 
hydrogen in the observation chamber (one might also call 
collision chamber). ‘This partial pressure is correctly read 
off through the MacLeod gauge. 


Figs. 1 and 2 show the values of हल as ordinate against 
P 








P as abscissae on double logarithmic paper. "The points lie 
on a straight line for any one value of V. This straight line 
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makes an angle with the log p axis, the tangent of which is 
—k, a negative quantity. 

The relation may, therefore, be expressed as follows, 
V being regarded as constant. 


Jp ( Jp ) —k log p 
r Se e se. ee ee (1) 
Ep.p Ep P p=1 


The values of — calculated for different values 
p P 


of p are tabulated in table 2. The measured values of 
k are also given in the same table in column three. 

From column 9 it is clear that k varies directly as the 
voltage in the discharge tube. This is a very significant and 
important result, obtained from direct measurement. 

The values of E at different voltages used in the 

p.P 

present series of experiments differ but little from a mean 
value. This is because the lines cut each other between 
about 5.107? and 0.15 mm. Hg. So one is apt to conclude 
that the variation with voltage is negligible. That such a 
conclusion would not be valid is obvious from figures 1 and 
2 considering the whole range of measurement from 0,0015 
and 0.2 mm. Hg. 

Further at t—0.1 ie, 107 mm. Hg.) the value of 

E. --V is constant, see column 10, table 2; compare 
p.P 
also columns 11, 12 and 13. Denoting this constant as 


0.1 we may write (1) as follows:— 


Jp — AnVa—BV log p fs ve 2 
C ) = FN x (22 





The value of As, would depend on the arbitrary unit 
chosen for expressing the intensity J, and also on the 
wave-length, but would be independant of V and p. In 
the particular arbitrary unit used in the present series of 
experiments the value is ior Hg 1.16.1075, and for Hra 
1.67.1077. The value of B (Table 2 col. 9) is 3.8.10 " for 


Hg and 7.8.10°° for Hy. 
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CONTINUOUS AND MANY LINED SPECTRA 


The measurement for a line 4847.9A° near Hy and 
for the continuous spectra also near Hy are given in 
table 3, and illustrated in figures 3 and 4. Since the num- 
ber of points for any one voltage is not large no attempt 
has been made to trace dependence of intensity on voltage. 
There is no doubt that to a first aproximation at least, 

J 


eS is constant and independant of voltage and pressure. 
"P 
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SOME CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF 
DI-ISOBUTYLENE 


Introduction 


This work started with a view to study various che- 
mical properties of di-isobutylene and to discover, if possi- 
ble, some industrial application of its compounds. ‘Tertiary 
butyl alcohol was very easily available and, as would be ex- 
pected, two molecules of it can be condensed into di-isobuty- 
lene by means of sulfuric acid After having thus prepared, 
the starting material of this research, i.e., di-isobutylene, a 
study of its addition products with hypochlorous acid and 
chlorine monoxide was made. Also, attempts were made to 
prepare tetra-isobutylene and other higher polymers of 
isobutylene by treating di-isobutylene with sulfuric acid of 
various strengths. 

Contrary to expectation, no chlorhydrin of di-isobuty- 
lene was obtained when the latter was treated with hypo- 
chlorous acid. On the other hand, an unsaturated chloride 
of the empirical formula C,;H,;Cl and a mixture of most 
probably some higher chlorine compounds was obtained. 
The mechanism of formation of the unsaturated chloride is 
apparently this:— 


I 
(CH;) s;C:CH==C (CHs) -+HOCIl= (CH3) 3C: CH:C(CH3) 2 
di-isobutylene 
cl OH 


(CH:) sC.C—=C(CH3) 2 or (CH3) 3 C—CH—C—CH:2 
Cl Cl N CH: 


(a) | (b) 
The chlor-hydrin (II) formed according to the follow- 


* J. C. S. A., 121-126, (1878). T 
A. Butleroff, B, 9, 1687 (1876); cf. J. C. S. A. 936, 1882; J. C. S., 
I., 24, (1880), Ber., 21, 1230-1240; Prilerzaeff, J. Russ: C. S., 39, 
1907 
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ing mechanism cannot split off water to form unsaturated 
chloride: 
II 
(CH3)s*C -CH=C(CHs)2 + HOCI = (CH;);:C:CH-C (CH3): 
ea, 
OH Cl 
The other isomer of di-isobutylene may form an un- 
saturated chloride by the following mechanism:— 


CH, 111 Jf CH 
# 6७७ C . C C >> - 
७० £ + HOC! = (CH);CCH;C — CH, or 
SH + Nou Ci 
IV /CH cC C—CH.C 
(CH),C'CH,;C—ciH, (CH2;CCH—C—CH,CI or (CHj); C CH; C—CHCI 
Cl OH CH, CH, 
(८) (८) 


The two isomers of di-isobutylene are capable of adding 
hypochlorous acid in the four ways as designated. Out of 
these only two addition products (I) and (III) can split off 
water, each in two ways and give four unsaturated chlorides. 
These unsaturated chlorides are designated by (a), (2), (८) 
and (d). As would appear from the four formulas of the 
chlorhydrins designated by the Roman numerals, those that 
are capable of splitting water are the ones most likely formed 
and hence the amount of chlorhydrins designated by for- 
mulas II and IV must be very small and may be in the higher 
boiling fraction. From what has been said above, it is clear 
that the unsaturated chloride obtained was a mixture of one 
or all of the four isomeric chlorides and that the high boiling 
mixture contained perhaps very minute traces of the two 
chlor-hydrins II and IV and some secondary products from 
the reaction of the unsaturated chlorides and hypochlorous 1 
acid. The mixture of four unsaturated chlorides gave up a 
very small fraction of chlorine on 48 hours refluxing with 
moist silver oxide or sodium hydroxide. Alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide required 48 hours to deprive the chlorides of most 
of their chlorine. 

The mixture of unsaturated 
treated with hypochlorous acid. ‘The reaction went on 


chlorides was further 
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smoothly but the final products could not be distilled even 
at a pressure of 3 mm. without decomposition. Also the 
chlorine atoms from the compound could not be removed 
quantitatively by any of the usual methods. 


Chlorine monoxide reacts very vigorously with various 
hydrocarbons, and gives complicated products. In case of 
di-isobutylene also, chlorine monoxide gave a mixture of 
various products, which were found very difficult to be 
separated. 


When di-isobutylene was treated with concentrated 
sulfuric acid in varied proportions, a mixture of high boiling 
compounds was obtained. No compound could be isolated. 
About a third of the solution which went in solution in sul- 
furic acid was turned dark and gave on steam distillation and 
further extraction with benzene a very viscous tarry material. 
Even when the steam distillate was distilled again with 
caustic soda, no better results were visible. It is evident 
from these results that sulfuric acid charred a part of the 
hydrocarbon which went into solution and polymerized the 
other portion of it giving a mixture of unknown hydrocar- 
bons. 


(1) Experimental Preparation of Di-isobutylene 


1000 cc. (781 grams) of tertiary butyl alcohol and two 
liters of 1:1 by volume sulfuric acid were first cooled sepa- 
rately, and then mixed slowly with constant stirring until 
the alcohol was dissolved. The whole mixture was refluxed 
on a water bath for one hour, the upper layer was separated 
by a separatory funnel, washed thoroughly with water, and 
dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate. The oily layer was 
fractionated at atmospheric pressure using a fractionating 
column. 438 grams of di-isobutylene boiling at 101-103°C 
were obtained. The two isomers of this dimer have the fol- 
lowing formulas:— 


CH 
(CHs)s C.CH—C (CHs)2 and CCH:'C (CHs)s 


CH, 
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(2) Effect of Hypochlorous acid on di-isobutylene 


1 mol (112 gms.) of di-isobutylene and 700 cc. of 10.6 
per cent sodium hypochlorite solution (1 mol) were placed 
in a two liter flask which was immersed in ice water and 60 
gms. of glacial acetic acid were added to the solution, 5 cc. at 
a time at intervals of five minutes, the solution being stirred 
vigorously all the time, by means of a mercury seal stirrer. 
When all the acetic acid had been added, which took about 
an hour, the stirring was continued for about an hour more, 
until the solution showed no change in its content of chlorine. 

From the analysis of the solution for available chlorine, the 
per cent of hypochlorite used up was found to be 86.5 per 
cent. The stirring was stopped, upper layer separated and 
thoroughly washed with water, dried over anhydrous copper 
sulfate, and distilled at a pressure of 15.6 mm. 
The volume of the dimer at the start was 153 cc. and the 
volume of the crude product after drying was found to be 
151 cc. which weighed 135.4 gms. Boiling started at room 
temperature at a pressure of 15.6 mm. and this volatile com- 
pound could not be collected even when the two receivers 
were immersed in a freezing mixtüre of ice and hydrochloric 
acid. Iwo fractions were collected one boiling from 48°C 
to 54°C and the other from 54°C to 68°C. ‘The volume of 
the one, boiling between 48°C to 54°C was 78 cc. while the 
volume of the higher boiling fraction and that remaining in 
the flask was 68 cc. ‘Thus the total loss in fractionation was 5 
cc. The low boiling fraction was repeatedly distilled until a 
constant boiling compound was obtained. This boiled at 
34-35°C at a pressure of 3 mm. ‘This boiled at atmospheric 
pressure at 154-155 ?C with slight decomposition. 
(3) Some Physical and Chemical Tests on the 
Chlorine compound 

'The chlorine compound taken for these tests was re- 

fractionated by using a Widmer column. 


RN VIS 
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A—Halogen analysis of the compound by 
Carius method 


The percentage of chlorine was found to be 23.54 per 
cent. ‘This shows that the chlorine compound is not a 
chlor-hydrin because the theoretical percentage of chlorine 
in chlor-hydrin should be 21.54 per cent. 

B—Molecular weight determination of the 
compound 


The molecular weight of the compound was found to 
be 149, 152.5. The average value is therefore 150. 


C—Other Physical Properties of the compound 
Refractive index at 25?C—1.4455 (Abbé refracto- 
meter). 
Specific gravity D*°—0.9019. 
Freezing point by using a mixture of solid carbon 
dioxide and ether was found to be -65°C to -70?C. 
D—Halogen Determination by other Methods 


The chlorine compound when refluxed for 12 hours 
with alcoholic sodium hydroxide gave an analysis of chlorine 
equivalent to 16.8 per cent. The same compound when re- 
fluxed for 28 hours showed chlorine content 22.2 per cent. 


E—Other Chemical tests on the Chlor-compound 


1. By refluxing the compound with dry sodium 
hydroxide for 12 hours no effect was visible. The com- 
pound had the same boiling point. But on refluxing the 
same with alcoholic sodium hydroxide, a heterogenous mix- 
ture was obtained, which boiled from 65-165?C. 


2. 16.4 grams of the compound was refluxed with a 
200 cc. solution of 34 gms. of silver nitrate and 8 gms. of 
sodium hydroxide. After refluxing for 28 hours, the upper 
layer was separated, dried as usual and distilled. The boiling 
point was found to be 156-158°C, showing that practically 
there had been no change. 


3. "The compound was soluble in concentrated sulfuric 
10$ 
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acid with a crimson red color and on diluting it with water, 
an apparently polymerized product separated at the top. 

4. The compound decolorised very quickly a carbon 
tetrachloride solution of bromine. 

From the above chemical and physical tests, it becomes 
quite evident that the compound is not a chlor-hydrin and 
that the chlorine in it is very firmly bound. Also the com- 
pound is unsaturated is evident by tests (3) and (4). 

The chlorine analysis and molecular weight determina- 
tions check very closely with the formula CsHisCl. Also 
the firmness of the chlorine attached to it as well as the un- 

saturated character of the compound confirm that the com- 
pound has an empirical formula C,H,,Cl and may be a 


mixture of the following four isomers as explained above in 
the introduction. 


VA OH» 
(CHs) s C—C—C (CHs) 2 (CHs) s C—CH—CZ 
| | NN CH: 
Cl Cl 
(CH3) :*C-CH=C—CH:C! (CH) 3* C* CH; ;—CHCI 
| 
CH: CHs 


To definitely prove the structure of the compound, 
further work needs be done. 


(4) Study of the High Boiling fraction in the 
reaction of dimer with Hypochlorous acid: 


(a) It was suspected that some chlorhydrins may be pre- 
sent in this high boiling mixture and also that some oxides may 
also be present. ‘The high boiling fraction was refluxed for 
12 hours with dry sodium hydroxide slightly moistened with 
water, but practically no change was noticed in the boiling 
point and other properties of the fraction. Several attempts 
were made to separate some compound from the mixture 
by fractional distillation under reduced pressure but there 

was no success There was some decomposition during the 
distillation of the mixture. : : m. 

(b) The chlorine determination by S En OI 
found to be 25.21 per cent. ‘The percent of Cone © 
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chlor-hydrin should be 21.54 per cent whereas in the chloride 
it is 24.21 per cent. 

From the above it is clear that the whole fraction is a 
mixture of some monohalogen derivatives or chlorhydrins of 
di-isobutylene or some non-halogen derivatives of the dimer 
mixed with higher chlorine compounds. ‘The fractionation 
and the halogen determination give no clue as to its possible 
nature. But it is possible that some of the chlorhydrins may 
have been formed which are very unstable and give off hydro- 
chloric acid on distillation at very reduced pressures. Side 
by side some polyhalogen derivatives are also formed raising 
the boiling point of a very small amount of the oxide obtain- 
ed from chlorhydrin and thus make the separation of the 
compound almost impossible. 


(5) Polymerization of di-isobutylene by 
sulfuric acid 


Sulfuric acid is known to polymerize unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. ‘Tetramer of isobutylene contains 16 carbon atoms 
and it was thought that it might be interesting to study its 
formation and behaviour toward hypochlorous acid and other 
substances. 

(a) 50 cc. of di-isobutylene was slowly added to 200 cc. 
concentrated sulfuric acid contained in a glass stoppered 
graduate with constant shaking. There was some evolution 
of heat and the acid turned deep red in color. ‘The two 
layers were separated, the upper layer was thoroughly 
washed, dried and distilled. This experiment was repeated 
by changing the volume relation between dimer and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid to 1:5 and more, and also by using 
sulfuric acid of somewhat weaker strength. Evidently there 
was polymerization, and with the increase of proportion of 
conc. sulfuric acid to dimer, more of the latter went into 
solution, but no constant boiling compound could be isolated. 
Also the last portions of the distillate were very viscous and 
yellowish in color. ‘The residue was often charred to a black 
mass. 
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(b) Since a large amount of dimer went into solution, 
it was thought interesting to see what happened to it and 
hence the following study was made. 


The sulfuric acid layer was diluted with a large amount 
of water and allowed to stand over night. Two layers were 
distinctly visible, the upper layer was very scanty but smel- 
led very tarry and was black. The lower layer was red. 
Without separation, the whole solution was distilled until 
almost all the upper layer had come over in the receiver. 
The upper layer this time was yellowish and oily and the 
lower layer was evidently water. The upper layer was 
extracted with a small amount of benzene and distilled. 

Before all the benzene had time to distill over, the whole 
mass turned very dark and smelled something like burnt 
organic matter. From this experiment it became evident 
that the tarry matter probably contained some sulfonic acids 
or some very unstable compound. Hence the procedure 
was modified and the lower layer was several times steam 
distilled in an alkaline solution. The yellowish oily layer 
was extracted with benzene, dried, and benzene evaporated 
off on a steam bath. The residue was a very sticky thick 
reddish black mass. The residue from benzene separation 
gave a test for sulfur by simple fusion with sodium in a hot 
copper tube, and then tested with sodium nitro-prusside 
solution. For want of time no more work was done with 
this. 

(6) Effect of Chlorine monoxide on dimer 

Chlorine gas was passed through four flat and U-shaped 
glass tubes in which a thin layer of red oxide of mercury 
was strewn. ‘These tubes were immersed in cold water to 
prevent their over-heating due to the action of the chlorine 
gas on the oxide. The issuing gas was passed through a 
U-tube containing about 10 cc. of dimer. This last tube 


was immersed in a freezing mixture of ice and hydrochloric 


acid. 'The outlet of this tube was immersed in a beaker 


containing some cold water. The water of the beaker gave 





hou 
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no test for chlorine for several hours, indicating that no free 
chlorine had passed through the tube. The product ob- 
tained from the action of dimer and chlorine monoxide after 
a run of 24 hours was removed and studied. 

(7) Chemical and Physical Properties 

(4) An aqueous solution of silver nitrate gave no turbi- 
dity in cold. When the solution was boiled, a turbidity was 
obtained. 

(b) The compound when treated with an aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium iodide, gave no reaction. When a few 
cubic centimeters of hydrochloric acid were added to the 
solution of potassium iodide in water and the compound, no 
reaction was noticeable. 

(c) The compound gave Beilstein test for chlorine. 


25? 


(d) Specific Gravity of Dimer—0.777 at D55. 
Specific Gravity of the new compound— 0.824 at 
102 ne 
(e) Refractive index of the dimer—1.430 
Refractive index of the Comp'd—1.437 
No further study of the compound was made due to 
lack of time. ' 
Summary 
1. The dimer of isobutylene adds hypochlorous acid 
readily; but splits off water and forms an unsaturated 
chloride of the empirical formula CsH,,Cl. 


2. Concentrated Sulfuric acid polymerizes the dimer 
forming sulfonic acids and high boiling unsaturated hydro- 


carbons. 
MAHADEVA LALL SHROFF 
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ON THE STATISTICAL ASPECT OF ADSORPTION 


The fact that gases as well as solutes from a solution are 
taken up by bodies offering a large surface such as charcoal, 
freshly prepared precipitates like silica and alumina and 
colloidal particles as in aresenious sulphide sol, is known since 
a pretty long time. In the beginning the two allied pheno- 
mena of absorption and adsorption were not differentiated. 
Gibbs* was the first to point out that adsorption, as distin- 
guished from absorption, is essentially a surface phenomenon. 
According to him only those substances are adsorbed, which 
lower the surface tension of the adsorbing medium. This 
is expressed by the following equation, 


€ do 


T = — “>> ->>< 
I NO RT de see eee see (1) 


Where [ is the amount adsorbed, c the concentration, 
c the surface tension, R and T denote the gas constant and 
the temperature. This subject has been studied both theo- 
retically and experimentally by several authors. The im- 
portance of adsorption in colloid chemistry was first indicated 
by Freundlich*. This phenomenon plays an important role 
in several industrial operations, involving catalysed reactions 
e.g. in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, synthesis of am- 
monia, hydrogenation of oils and in sugar refining. During 
recent years, the adsorption phenomenon has been studied 
with reference to some biochemical problems and this may 
throw some light on the mechanism of several physiological 
operations. 

Now the Gibbs- Thomson equation is difficult to apply 
quantitatively to experimental result, so a more convenient 


empirical form was proposed by Freundlich: 


1 
a=por a des case (2) 


Where a is the amount adsorbed, 8 and n are cons- 
. a 3 
tants and c is the concentration. Recently Bancroft has 
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shown that this can be derived from Gibbs original postulate. 
It was left to Langmuir* to study the kinetics of adsorption. 
He considers a.checker—board arrangement of the surface of 
the adsorbent which is partly covered and partly free. The 
adsorbate is held by the free surface by the residual valencies 
of the surface orientated atoms or molecules. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, adsorption is a chemical phenomenon and the 
adsorbed layer is only one molecule thick. The following is 
the fundamental equation of Langmuir. 
N a k T p 
a= ULT TEES r, .. (3) 
where a is the amount adsorbed, ~? isa constant *.+ the rate 
of evaporation or condensation, k” is another constant and 
p the pressure of the gas. If each of the adsorbed molecule 
occupies only one adsorption centre on the surface of the 
crystal, the above formula may be reduced to the following 
familiar form due to Reichenstein? 


acu Ky kf H Fe (EY 


where c is the concentration, 7 is the amount adsorbed per 
unit surface, 8a constant, that corresponds to van der Waals 
surface correction and is equal to double the molecular area 
and K is the Langmuir constant. Several other authors e.g. 
Eucken‘, Polanyi’, Volmer’, Taylor", and Patrick”, have pro- 
posed different formulae from time to time, but amongst 
these Langmuir’s formula appears to be the most satis- 
factory. 

It may be pointed out that equation (1) was derived 
by Gibbs, on thermodynamical ground, which is however 
defective, since it throws no light on the actual mechanism 
of the process. Langmuir, on the other hand, used kinetic 
methods. Besides these two, there is a still more instructive 
method, viz., that of statistical mechanism wae takes into 
account the behaviour of individual molecules. he appli- 
cations of this method to physico chemical phenomena are 
however too well known to be enumerated here". This 
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method was first applied to adsorption by Frenkel’? who 
obtained an expression for the same, using Maxwell’s equa- 
tion. The same method was applied by Hückel and also 
by Sexl™ who obtained Langmuir’s expression in terms of the 
vibration frequency of the molecule in the crystal lattice. 
Very recently, S. C. Car used Planck’s cell statistics and 
with the help of the thermodynamic functions deduced equa- 
tion (4) and obtained the following value for for K: 
YS a 

K= amrik € kT L4 (5) 
where m is the mass of the adsorbate, 5 Planck's constant 
of action, & is the Botzmann constant and a the adsorption 
potential. 

A survey of the various statistical methods, shows, that 
besides the classical forms of Maxwell and Boltzmann and the 
phase integral emthod cf Gibbs, we have several other me- 
thods developed, during recent years, amongst which a few 
may be mentioned, e.g., the probability method of Ehrenfest 
and Trkal’, the method due to Stern™ the partition method 
of Fowler". Again the introduction of b in:classical me- 
thods led to the new Bose-Einstein™ statistics for light quanta 
and Fermi-Dirac statistics for electrons. Attempts have 
been made by several authors" to reconsile the old classical 
statistics with the new one. Now, since Gibbs method is 
much simpler than the other methods, we shall apply the 
generalised Gibbs statistics of Kar Mazumdar 


Vs --?८ (6) 
— —— (८. kT eee eee 
o ae 


where yw, is the free energy of the cells, ¥ that of the whole 
system, 7; the energy of the system, and 4 (==Nh’) the 
total phase volume. 

During recent years the present writer has been engaged 
in studying adsorption and several other physical problems 
from the point of view of adsorption by applying statistical 
methods. In the following, the underlying principle of the 

I, 106 
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methods employed will be mentioned and the importance 
of adsorption in connection with some well known physico- 
chemical phenomena will be discussed. 

Chemical Adsorption". The general method developed 
in the following may be briefly stated thus. In every case 
we consider an equilibrium between two phases one of which 
is gaseous or free and the other adsorbed or bound and the 
number of molecules in each phase is calculated by Gibbs’ 
method from the total number of molecules and the free 
every of the system. Thus the molecules in the free state 
is given in every case by the following: 


N Vs +¥-u T S 4 
am |... | ० kT ACT» ATg ... c ECD) 


where A T, A Tais the total phase volume being the 
product of the differentials of positional co-ordinates and 
the corresponding momenta. Since for material particles, 
we have to adopt the generalised Gibb's method in the fermi 
form, we have 





m 3 f EE ८११". Tg 





== (27) (2m)? Vale 14s. I ECHO 


where I stands for the integral 


: ; 
I= | dw .. E oO) 
e` pr T! 
In the case of adsorption of gases at ordinary temperature, 
equation (8) reduces to the classicl form 
3 Y 
N (rm kT)? y 


; 2 2; ... (10) 


n = 


For the gas present in the adsorbed state on the surface 
of a solid, one of the degres of freedom 1n the direction per- 
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pendicular to the surface, is lost, i.c., we may regard dz. dpx. 
as a constant ०, having the dimension of action. p —nh. 
Thus we have the number of molecules in the adsorbed 
state 





N 
f f Zuta] dz dy dps: dp, 
kT 
N SM Ganon 
= — p(n—g) (9x mk T) e *T¢ KT EOD) 


aq» 


here the available area is ४-8 , 8 being the vander Waal 
correction, which is large compared to the corresponding 
volumes correction, and hence it is to be taken into account 
although the latter may be negligible. « is the adsorption 
potential. By combining equations (10) and (11) we 
have 


Ky 


IS Fr 9 e. (4) 
Zune 
where o= yo > and 
kc Erm ED eR AT B ० (12) 


which reduces to equation (5) if e=h for unimilecular 
adsorption layer. The adsorption potential may be identified 
on the one hand with the heat of adsorption, and, on the 
other, with Polanyi's maximum adsortpion potential (which 
is the value for unimolecular adsorption layer). In some cases, 
this potential is found to correspond to the heat of sublima- 
tion and the values of K as calculated from equation (12) 
using gram-molecular quantities, agree with those computed 
from experiments of well known authors for the adsorption 
of several gases e.g., CO», CO, Ne, CH, and C2Hi by char- 
coal. Since adsorption potential in some cases, correspond 
to the heat of sublimation, it is postulated’ that the adsorbed 
gas is present as a solid layer on the surface of the adsorbent, 
resembling somewhat solid solutions, but much more com- - 
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plex in nature. Incidentially it may be pointed out that 
introducing, the familiar Gibbs equation becomes slightly 
modified since the amount adsorbed is no longer proportional 





] T 
— , but to उ hus 
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1 C 
>याच -~. E T ... (1o) 
This however does not go against the values of Y experi- 
mentally determined. It has also been shown, that the 
formula of Sexl** as well as those of Frenkel and Hiickel” 
referred to before, cn be reduced to the form (4) leading to 
the value of K as given by (12) when they are transformed 
with the assumption hv —KT, where v as before represents 
the average vibration frequency and is the reciprocal of the 
period, and KT is the energy of the molecule in the gaseous 
state. This assumption is valid for ordinary temperature, 
since it leads to the value of vof the order of 10° in 
agreement with experimental value. It may be further 
pointed out that Freundlich’s equation (2) can also be'statis- 
tically deduced 25 (a) on the assumption that a milecule is 
held by N adsorption centres on the surface of the crystal 
lattice. 
Electrical Adsorptiom". Besides adsorption of neutral 
molecules, there is another phenomenon very common in 
colloid chemistry, known as ionic or polar adsorption. When 
an electrolyte is brought in contact with a precipitate or a 
suspensoid, then one kind of the one is adsorbed in preference 
to that of the other, a phenomenon experimentally demons- 
trated by Michaelis and Rona. This is responsible for the 
charge of the colloid particles, which become discharged and 
coagulated by the adsorption of opposite ion. Amongst the 
various theories put forward to explain this polar adsorption 
that due to Mukerjee appears to be most satisfactory. He as- 
sumes an electrostatic force between the charged particles, 
and calculates the adsorption of a particular jon from the 
probability of collisions. Thus he points out the effect of 
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valency, mobility and complexity of the ion and explains the 
mechanism of charge reversal by the adsorption of a polyva- 
lent oppositely charged ion. He extends his ideas to hydro- 
lytic adsorption which explains the liberation of acid by pre- 
cipitates in contract with neutral salts. Recently Stern, 
from considerations of Gouy’s diffuse double layer, has de- 
duced the following formula 
.Fv प्या 
nz Leo (2 kT — e kD ) (13) 

where y is the amount adsorbed, v the potential of the 
double layer, F the charge associated with a gram ion, z the 
valency and c the concentration. 

Instead of assuming with Mukerjee the adsorption of 
ions in two different stages (chemical and electrical) we as- 
sume that both the positive and negative ions are simultane- 
ously adsorbed, partly chemically and partly electrically. 
'Thus beside the chemical adsorption potential, an electrostatic 
work performed by the ions due the potential of the double 
layer, must be taken into consideration. Thus we obtain by 
applying methods indicated in the previous section 

+n,eF _ n, F 


SO RT SEO rn 
JiR) e च्या and  7,— n,e RI (14) 
ES mites REN i 
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where n,, and ns are the valencies, K:, and Ks the Langmuir 
constant which includes mass and mobility (c), F is the 
potential of the double layer (In this case c is identified with 
the initial concentration and 8 is neglected). From equa- 
tions (14) we finally have 








nm eH 94 € E) 
AOT (o RD Ss a RT S9 (15) 


where K is the Langmuir constant for any ion. The above 
equation which is similar to equation (13) can explain in a 
semi-quantitative manner, the order of adsorbability ,the 
orign and reversal of charge of colloids exactly in a similar 
manner as Mukerjee’s theory. It may be further pointed 
out that equation (15) resembles an equation .derived by 
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Rinde from the consideration of Donan’s theory of men- 
brane equilibria. 

Electronic Adsorption". According to the modern 
electronic theory of matter, the ionssation of a material 
particle is due to the capture or removal of electrons. Emis- 
sion of electrons may take place either by passing silent elec- 
tric discharge (cathode rays), or by light  (photoelectric 
phenomena), collision with particles, (disintegration of 
atoms) or by heat (thermal and stellar ionisation). Saha 
regards ionisation of Stellar elements as a chemical reaction, 
and has investigated this thermodynamically by using 
Nernst’s reaction isochore, and considering electron as a 
monatomic gas. Thus substituting the Sackur- Tetrode value 

for the chemical constant of the electron, in the Nernst 
equation, he obtains the famous equation, known after 
him 

x? U 


faa P = X RT? 





log + log T—65 .. (16) 


bo] ot 


where x is the degree of ionisation, P the total pressure, and 
U the heat of ionisation. Equations similar to (16) were 
subsequently obtained by Fowler, Becker and Saha and Sur. 

In the present case, we shall consider an equalibrium 
between the free and the adsorbed (or bound) electrons. 
We shall however distinguished this from chemical adsorp- 
tion, in assuming that in the case of electron of electronic 
adsorption all the degrees of freedom are lost. Thus the 
number of free electrons is given as before by equation (8) 
and that in the bound state 





N p? (17) 
n4 =r. TT cee ००० 


where r —nh anda is the adsorption potential identified 
in this case with the ionisation potential or the "E of disso- 
ciation. For non-degenerate case we have as before d 


(10) and (17) 
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EN L/D 
n= a V (QeinkT) e / =r ... (18) 
Y 
N es (19) where B=n° 
n, = — Bh'e 
d 
Now the ionisation is represented by the following scheme 
A=A++E- 


n; corresponds to the number of ions [A+] and ns, to 
the neutral molecule [A]. If a gram mole of electron is 
present, — represents the concentration of electron [E]. 
Thus we have 

T 
I QUEUE = amr E ... (20) 
ka =RT. Fk 

which is identical with the Fowler-Milne equation. Jf we 
take into consideration the equilibrium constant with respect 
to pressure Kp—RTKc, then taking logarithm and substi- 
tuting values of M, N, and R we obtain the Saha equation 
with a constant B(T), which corresponds to the statistical 
weight factor 

For degenerate case J in equation (8) is to be integrated 
according to Sommerfield’s method. 


Thus 
Az 2 V (9m) (2m) we son (QU 
_ 84 z (2m) và ( TI ) 5 
and K = 55185 e kT +1 (22) 
-24a ए 847 (miyi 
Ife kT <<1, we have SS oan me (SR) 


Thus we see that ionisation is independent of tempera- 
ture and agrees with the assumptions of Fowler, Stoner and 
others in the theory of Dwarf Stars’, 

Now Stellar ionisation is only a special case of Richard- 
son’s thermionic phenomena. According to Richardson, 
the current generated on the application of an external field 
to a system from which electrons are emitted is connected 
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with temperature by either of the following expressions 
i = A TË 67० m Xe (24A) 
i = C T? e`% | (24B) 
of which the latter is theoretically more sound. Dushman, 
and later on, Roy derived equation (24B) by thermodyna- 
mical and statistical methods respectively in the following 
form 


a 
Om m k? 2 — kT 
= —— s; -eT e 
ah? ^ 
'The statistical weight factor occurs in Roy's formula only. 
'The same has been deduced by Fowler and Nordheim, both 


by statistical and wave Mechanical methods. Very recently 


Sommerfeld has obtained Richardson’s T} formula for non- 
degenerate and 'I? formula for the degenerate case by apply- 
ing Fermi statistics. 

Now since here we are considering a heterogeneous 
equilibrium the equilibrium constant Kc is determined by 
the number of electrons finally present per unit volume. 
Thus for non-degenerate case we have from (20) 


Ty adi 
Ke ETS... NR) 


Bh 
From classical theory it follows that the number of elec- 
trons crossing unit surface per sec. 
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Hence 
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s= oae ua E r Jol os MD) 


For degenerate case, we have n as given by (22). Now 
in order to find the number of electrons crossing unit sur- 
face per sec., we are to modify the classical method in the 
light of the Fermi statistics. Thus we have 

f f zdr dy dz 
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where the distribution function 





s pL a 1 


Following Sommerfeld’s method of intergration we 
have 
J a 


2 Tm m k’? V — «o 


. iT SR ad 
= B A? ७ €. 4 bi e $ for e kT <<l 


(Non- Degenerate) 


9 2 2 
7 . 2rmk T y-Uo —— 
O) t= Tos ap fore kr =1 
TU — 
‘= BAS ® (Y— uo)" fore ET >>1 (Degenerate) 


Here 2) is the inner austrittarbeit of Sommerfeld. Thus 
we have the 17 formula for the non-degenerate case, which 
is in agreement with the results of Dushman and Roy. 
Again, the last equation is identical with that of Houston 
for electron emission from cold metals, a phenomenon first 
investigated by Schottky and later on developed by Millikan 
and co-workers. 

One point may be mentioned in this connection. In 
the case of chemical adsorption we introduced Van der 
Waal’s correction in the adsorbed state. If we introduce a 
similar correction in the phase space due to the adsorbed 
molecules already present a factor (I—n ») where v is the 
correction for a single electron, is introduced in equation 
(17), and we obtain a modification of Saha and Richardson 
equation. ‘Thus instead of equations (20) and (23) we 
have 

a 2a 
ka (2 m m k 10%2 -ET a (27 7 / 10) ५-८ ET y 
BA? B*h® 
(Non-Degenerate) (28) 
_ BNT 
K, 8399. 
leading to corresponding equations for the thermionic cur- 
rent. The correction factor is however too small to affect 
F. 107 


(2m)? V 3/ T (2m) V? y (Degenerate) (29) 
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the results, and hence the modified equations are not of much 
practical importance. 

Magnetonic Adsorption”. From the modern electron 
theory of matter, it is a well established fact that the mag- 
netic properties of elements are to be ascribed to the electrons. 
Thus diamagnetism is due to the change of orbital motion of 
the electrons in a magnetic field, accounted by Langevin 
from "Larmor's precession” and paramagnetism is due to the 
orientation of “unbalanced” electrons in the magnetic field. 
it has been rightly pointed out by Van Vleck that the para- 
magnetic susceptibility is really the sum of the above two 
factors just as Dielectric polarisation is the sum of the Pola- 

risation factor due to distortion and to orientation. Re- 
cently Pauli, developed a theory of paramagnetism from the 
electron theory of matter and obtained expressions for the 
paramagnetic susceptibility for degenerate and non-degene- 
rate cases by applying Fermi-statistics according to him, the 
paramagnetic susceptibility is independent of temperature for 
degenerate case. ‘This result has been extended by Bloch. 
In the case of thermionic emission, we have seen that 
the electrons are, so to say, pulled from within the metals 
by thermal energy. Here we shall postulate that the 
magnetic properties are mainly due to those electrons which 
are brought to the surface of the atom from the various 
orbits with m quantum number when the magnetic field is 
introduced. Thus the adsorption potential is to be associated 
with the magnetic energy Em, which however may have all 
possible values depending upon the vale m from—j to + j. 
Hence we have for non-degenerate case 
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9 T 2 B 
Cue -pr ) (80) 
The number of electrons initially present (Em—0) 
S 
N= (22 ET)? iif B=1) 
Bh’ ED 
the application of the 


'Thus the increase of electrons due to PD 
field is given by the second term on the right hand side ० 
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(30). Since x,,=2,,E,, if the intensity of the field is 
unity we have from (30) and (31) 


NZ E? z N 22:5, 2 
— UN IRI 1) po 
Xo= “Sar = N4 £= ५० ४ (3+1) uo’ (32) 
Since ZE? =G. 3 p° H? 
= 9/75 (j4-1) Ho Uo being the Bohr magneton, j the in- 
ner quantum number and ‘g’ the Lande splitting factor. 
Hence the total paramagnitic susceptibility 


xp NS = ...(88) 

For degenerate case we proceed in a similar manner 
from equation and finally obtain a similar expression as (33), 
thereby indicating that Curie’s Law holds good for low tem- 
perature as well, which is bourne out by experimental facts. 
This is also found by Howells. Again our expression (33) 
also agrees with Van Vleck’s expression. 

Quantaic Adsorption. In the case of equilibrium be- 
tween radiation and matter we have to apply the generalised 
Gibbs statistics in the Bose Einstein form. Since free energy 


for quanta ४. =0 and the momentum of a quantum is ay. 
we have the number of kuanta having frequencies between 
v and vd» in equilibrium between the free and the adsor- 
bed state as follows by a method similar to that used in equa- 
tion (26). 
8rv dv = m 
NTT 5 m 
c (ehv/ ET. , ) (e kT -1) vus ,. (84) 
Taking the average energy of quantum and identifying 
a with—h» the energy density of quanta having frequencies 
between v and v+dy 


Sm hy? 1 


Se “० 5s (35) 


pdy —mH = 


Now introducing a correction factor due to the effect 
of the already adsorbed quanta (as in previous section) on 
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the phase space, we have 


Sar h^ dy (Sm)? A^ v^ Ir? . ad, ( 
pd» = 6१ (e hrlkr—1) (e hvikr — 1) ignem hv|kr — D (36) 


which is similar to that obtained by Strum and others. Since 


however the correction term contains( dy  )? it may be 
neglected for all practical purposes. 

Unimolecular Reaction3*. Considered from the point 
of view of adsorption according to the radiation hypothesis 
of Trantz, Perrin and Lewis, reactions are brought about by 
the absorption of infra-red radiation, and the temperature 
effect is entirely due to this. "Theoretical values for the 
velocity coefficient as deduced on this hypothesis is at variance 
with the experimental values. Several other theoretical and 
empirical formula have been proposed from time to time by 
different authors, amongst whom, Herzfeld, Dushman, 
Christiansen, S. C. Roy, and Polanyi and Wigner may be 
mentioned. 

We shall first of all regard the molecules as activated 
by absorption of infra red frequency and subsequently under 
going decomposition according to the following scheme 


[AB], —> [AB]; —>[A]+[B] 


Now since the absorbed frequency is very large, the 
number of activiated molecules 


hv 
[Nas Ja = [Nas], DT p ae १०० Be (GH) 
In those cases when molecules adsorb all frequencies, 
we should have 


hv hvo 


E x डं 
[Nas Je = f [Nas ], e iT = — B [Nis Je *T.. (87a) 

yo 
We shall now treat the problem in two different ways. 
First of all we may consider unimolecular reactions as simi- 
lar to thermal ionisation. Hence we may postulate that only 


those (activated) molecules which leave the crystalline sur- 


iti reaction 1 
face, undergo decomposition and the rate of is 
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identified with the rate of ‘emission’ of the activated mole- 
mm, 

| m, +My 
equation (25), and introducing effective or available area 
through which the molecule escapes, we have finally by 

combining with (37) 


cule. Substituting the effective mass p= for m in 


9xHMk' Bo m hv AB 
A? . B LI e kT 456७७ 





kı = (38) 


where 8० — TB, “ap 18a virtual frequency being the sum 


of the infra red frequency v and where Nhv=Qo the heat 
of dissociation, the total heat of reaction Q=Nhv,, . The 


above expression is similar to that of S. C. Roy. fo may 


be extrapolated from experimental data. Equation (38) is 
valid for several unimolecular reactions and the calculated 
value of k,, agrees with the experimental value in most cases. 
Again since vs is a virtual frequency it will be futile to 
look for the absorption band in this region. Only in those 
cases when Qo, the critical increment is entirely derived from 
the radiant energy. The rate of reaction in that case will be 
directly proportional to the number of active molecules, 
hence we have for the case when all radiations are absorbed 


h Vo 


_ hvo Po 
T ae m 
ki= —e *T= ve k Set een (839) 


where v is the vibrational frequency of the reacting mole- 


cules such that KT=h,. Thus vo will correspond to the 
infra red frequencie as found by McLewis for the inversion 
of cane sugar from absorption bands. 

Instead of regarding the reaction to be analogous to 
thermal ionisation if we assume that the activated mole- 
cules which are present initially in the chemically adsorbed 
state in the crystal, leave the surface, and the rate of escape 
will correspond to the reaction velocity. From equations 
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(4), (12) and (37) we have 


rmk’ -i 
p 


7% 


and the rate of reaction 


h "AB 

T 

MEE S SI. s 4 6 . 2 
p 

Á T 
Putting p = k and xum — y, we have 
h VAB 
का > (41) 


which is similar to the equation of Dushman and Christian 
and Polanyi. From three dimensional consideration along 
with Polanyi we have 

psr oA e rrr (©) 
which becomes identical with Dushman’s formula if e=2h 
and with Polanyi and Wigner’s if  »—7. 

Raman Effect:—According to Prof. Raman? when 
radiation of single frequency passes through matter, anomal- 
ous scattering takes place and besides the spectral line cor- 
responding to the initial frequency, modified and unmodified 
lines are obtained. ‘The difference between the original fre- 
quency 7 and the scattered frequency ” is always equal to 
the characteristic infra red frequency. We have seen in the 
previous section that in a unimolecular reaction, the reactant 
molecules become activated by absorbing infra red frequency 
and subsequently undergo decomposition. Raman effect 
may also be considered from this aspect. The normal mole- 
cule absorbs infra red frequency and hence the frequency 
emitted v is always the difference of the original frequency 
and the infra red frequency. ‘The reverse is true for already 
activited or excited molecules, which give up frequency 
which is the sum of the infra red and the original P 
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This can be expressed thus 


hv 
[An | > [A]a,—> [Ales +h’ 


we consider here an intermediate stage of activation [A ]a; 
which subsequently “decompose” into [A]as v-v — —infra 
red frequency. The reverse process is 


hy 
[8], —> [A]n +h’ Here v’=v+ Infra-red frequency 


It follows from the previous section 


The velocity of decomposition 


ee 


T - hv 
— kT 
Tho e [A], 


The velocity of the opposite reaction 


XT A» 
——— e KL AIG, 


h 
Hence 
[A]n -We . (43) from which intensity 
[Alas e 


may be obtained. 

The energy distribution law follows from section of 
quantaic adsorption, the number of free quanta as before is 
expressed by the following equation and the number of 


adsorbed quanta 
hv [lev 


1) 


221 = ` Sir 'h^ y? dy|(e 
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Number of quanta in equilibrium—— 


AE Srv’ (44) 
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Since the average energy of a quantum is in this case 


h(v * y) 


वन Ve have the energy density 


: E 
pdy— SR ( ERI 1) 
Wave Statistics and Adsorption:—In a previous section, 

we had occassion to refer to the electronic theory of matter. 
During recent years our ideas of the atom has been revolu- 
tionized by the work of L. De Broghe, Schrodinger and 
others. The material particle is no more regarded as isolated, 
discrete bodies but as waves. By tracing the analogy with 
geometrical optics on the one hand and physical optics on 
the other L. De Broglie?? postulates that, although for macro- 
mechanics, matter may be regarded as corpuscles, for micro 
mechanics we must take into account the wave nature of the 
atom. ‘The existence of material waves, has been verified 
by the beutiful work of G. P. Thomson on the scattering of 
electrons in passing through thin metallic films. The ideas 
of De broglie were extended by Schrodinger who obtained 
several interesting results, which the quantum theory had 
previously failed to explin. According to Schrodinger 
matter is regarded as an energy packet (group of waves) 
having a probable maximum density at a particulr point, 
with which matter is identified in classical mechanics. Very 
recently K. C. Kar and K. K. Mukerjee have extended the 
generalised Gibbs statistics, already referred to before, by 
setting aside the validity of Liouville’s theory in micro me- 
chanics and taking into consideration the fluctuation of 
density in phase space. Thus they obtained the following 


modified form of (6) 


N = +2 ivl 
N ७४७ teu t ५४ xe see .. (46) 





(45) 


where x denotes the change of density with time t and » 
is the frequency. From the above equation they derived a 
wave equation, which yields results identical with those ob- 
tained by Schrodinger. Later on K. C. Kar”? further extended 
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this idea, and postulated three different kinds of wavesx:x:x: 
the first being the waves due to the fluctuation of 
density in the q—(positional) space, identified with matter, 
the second due to fluctuation in the p—(momenta) space, 
corresponding to radiation whereas the x, waves being the 
mirrorimage of ,, waves in the q-space is nothing else but 
light. An entirely new line of work is thus thrown open 
and this promises interesting results. ~The phenomenon of 
adsorption can be explained according to the wave statistics in 
the following manner. Since matter is a wave, it may be 
reflected and refracted just like light waves. In a homo- 
geneous medium, waves travel in strainght line, until it meets 
the boundary wall, from which it is reflected. If the wave 
meets a boundary surface of a second phase volume, then 
both reflection and refraction may take place. In the case 
of chemical, electrical, electronic and magnetonic adsorption 


we have the case of refraction of x, waves. ‘The refractive 
index is ^/ aoe where v is the adsorption potential. For 
)- \ 

large values Of v the velocity of x, wave in the adsorbed 
state is small. It may be mentioned, that if the . x, wave falls 
almost perpendicularly it escapes from the free space of the 
adsorbed state. ‘The interaction between radiation and 
matter i.e., between x, and xe waves leads to the Raman and 
Compton effects. The quantaic adsorption is due to the re- 
fraction of X» waves. 
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A PLEA FOR AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TORY AT BENARES 


In India, at the present time, we are having a clash of 
civilisations. The willless East, having implicit faith in a 
preordained Destiny, has been assailed by a Faustian West, 
strong believer in Free Will, and striving for the Infinite. 
The clash should result in the evolution of a new Culture. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a true representative of the 
older system believes in the possibility of this evolution and 
has founded an institution based on European models 
in the heart of the old system. — This institution, however, is 
lacking a very important element, viz., an organisation for 
the investigation of the Physical Universe about us, an Astro- 
nomical Observatory. 








The starry firmanent above us with its inlaid stars and 
their mysterious motions has always exerted the profoundest 
charm and influence on the human mind. ‘The science of 
Astronomy owes its origin to this influence. In the words 
of the poet Heine it may be described as die alte, die ewig- 
junge Wissenschaft—the old, ever young science. 

Let us begin with a little historical retrospect. We 
know that even in the dawn of civilisation on this globe of 
ours, astronomy had a peculiar fascination for the thinking 
section of mankind and 


In Babylon, in Babylon 
They baked their tablets of the clay 
And year by year, wrote thereon 
The dark eclipses of their day. 
They saw the moving finger write, 
Its Mene, Mene on their Sun, 
A mightier shadow cloaks their light 
And clay is clay in Babylon. 
A. Noyes—T be Torchbearers . 
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A rudimentary knowledge of astronomy is found 
amongst primitive people, particularly nomads, shepherds, 
and sailors, but the need for a more systematic knowledge 
becomes more imperative when the communities settle down 
to an organised life. The sun and the moon, the two ap- 
parently biggest luminaries, are our eternal 'Time-keepers; 
the sun determining the period of the day and the moon the 
period called the month. The length of the year was at 
first derived from the recurrence of seasons, but it was very 
early found more correct to determine the length of the 
year from the apparent motion of the sun amongst the fixed 
stars. Time-keeping is a very important function amongst 
all settled communities, and both in Egypt as well as in 
Babylonia, the two countries whose past has been explored 
With some amount of completeness, astronomy in the begin- 
ning arose out of the necessity for exact time-reckoning. But 
it acquired great importance.on account of its association with 
religion. In Babylon, in very early times, the heavenly bodies 
became, in some. mysterious way, associated with gods, who 
were supposed to. guide the destinies of every human being. 
Thus Marduk, the presiding deity of the Babylonian Pan- 
theon, was identified with the Planet Jupiter; Shamash, the 
god of law and justice with the Sun; Sin with the Moon 
the female god Ishtar with Venus, and Nabu, the god of 
Scribes with Saturn. 

From this notion. arose the pseudo-science of astrology 
ie., fortune-telling from the observed motions of planets. 
In Babylonia, the observation of stars acquired great im- 
portance and was carried out in Ziggurats which were 
temples and observatories combined, dedicated to some great 
god. ‘Thus astronomy became interwoven into their reli- 


. gious life and was entrusted to the priestly caste. In spite 


of their wastage of energy in astrological speculations, the 
Babylonians made great discoveries in pure pe and M: 
the teachers of the Greeks, the Persians, the Hindus an 5 
Chinese, though it is quite possible that all ese € Hr 
some rudimentary knowledge of astronomica 








ZIGGURAT 
[Reproduced from Zinner’s Geschichte der Sternkunde, page 41] 


[ Tower of E-te-menaki from the Esagilla temple ] 
The Ziggurat was an astronomical ohservatory and temple combined. 
In later times, the ruins of the Ziggurat dedicated to Murduk in Babylon 
became known as the temple of Babel. 
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they came into contact with the Babylonians. It was a 
Babylonian named Berossus who started an astronomical ob- 
servatory at the island of Cos, and transmitted the Babylonian 
knowledge of astronomy to the Greeks. The early Greeks, 
particularly Thales of Miletus, the first amongst the seven 
wise men of Greece, were probably pupils of the Babylonians. 
Thales used to astonish his fellow countrymen by foretelling 
the time of solar and lunar eclipses, the knowledge of which 
he must have derived from his Babylonian teachers. 

In India we can distinguish between several stages of 
development. The knowledge of astronomy revealed in the 
Vedas and the oldest Siddhanta (the Paitamaha) is very 
rudimentary and characteristic of rather primitive societies. 
The next stage is that of the more advanced Siddhanta, parti- 
cularly of the Sirya-siddhanta, which, according to Prof. P. 
C. Sen Gupta, was due to stimulus received from the Baby- 
lonians, probably through the Persian Magi. The Persians, 
an Aryan tribe, gained supreme power in the middle East 
during the 6th century B.C. and became the successors of the 
Babylonians as torch bearers of civilisation. Darius, the 
third of the Great Persian Emperors, included parts of India 
amongst his dominions, and Babylonian culture must have 
spread through the Persian wisemen to India. This is clear 
from the fact that in India itself, the class professing astro- 
nomy is known as Maga or Sakadwipi Brahmins, and are 
regarded as distinct from orthodox Brahmins. 

Both in Greece as well as in India, astronomy developed 


on different lines. It did not become entirely dissociated - 


from astrology or theology. But in both places there was a 
distinct culture epoch which afterwards got atrophied in a 
stereotyped civilisation stage. The greatest of the Greek 
astronomers was Hipparchus who, besides possessing a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Babylonian system, made many 
remarkable discoveries himself. ‘The Greek knowledge in 
astronomy was worked out into a comprehensive system by 
Ptolemy, an astronomer who lived in Alexandria about 150 
A.D., which was later utilised by the Arabs under the 
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name Al Magest and became the standard astronomical 
treatise up to the time of Copernicus. | 
The Babylonian conception of the world mainly centred 
round man as the primary object of interest. Their 
attention was absorbed in the countries about themselves and 
the stars were of interest because they were supposed, as 
remarked already, to rule the destinies of man. The Greeks 
after the time of Socrates made a heroic effort to free 
themselve from the dead weight of tradition. They arrived 
at the knowledge that the earth is a sphere and Eratosthenes 
even formed an estimate of its radius and Aristarchus of 
Samos is even credited with the then staggering idea that the 
earth was not the centre of the universe, but it was a planet 
moving round the Sun. But the heliocentric view was turned 
down by the great authority of Hipparchus to be revived 
fifteen hundred years Jater by Copernicus. 

In India, the first stage in the culture of astronomical 
knowledge (the Sürya-siddhanta stage) was succeeded by a 
second stage which was due to contact with the Greeks, and 
the Iranian Sakas (or Scythians). But in India, the votaries 
of the astronomical science apparently found it. difficult to 
go against the scriptures. "The Greek savants, with charac- 
teristic boldness and freedom of thought, had pooh-poohed 
the Homeric and Hesiodic cosmogony, and made light of the 
Olympic Gods. But the Indian savant never showed equal 
boldnes. On the other hand, being accustomed to easy- 
going pantheistic tendencies, he was always ready to compro- 
mise and be accommodating in his views. His achievements 
lay in Arithmetic, Algebra and Trigonometry and their ap- 
plication to astronomy. In these, he made very creditable 
and lasting contributions, including the famous decimal nota- 
tion. Many Indian treatises were translated into Arabic, 
particularly Brahmagupta’s Brabmasiddhanta (598 A.D.) 
under the name Sind-Hind. But they were never courageous 

enough to propose a bolder theory of the universe ın opposi- 
tion to current ideas. Aryabhata of Kusumpur (Patali- 
putra) (born in 476 A.D.), thought that the earth, by turn- 
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ing round its axis caused day and night, but his successors did 
not seem to be impressed with his ideas. It is, however, clear 
that they were keenly alive to the stupidity of public beliefs 
or utter inadequacy of the Sastric lore. “It is said”, says 
Bhaskaracarya, “that the earth rests on the hood of a huge 
snake, which when it feels uneasy gives a shake and causes 
earthquakes. Well, the snake must have something to rest 
upon, let it be the tortoise; but this also must have some- 
thing else to rest upon. So we have to assume the hypothesis 
of an endless string of the supported and supporters. A 
better explanation would be that the earth has no support, 
ie., is suspended in space". But in the next sentence, he is 
careful to say ‘but since these things are mentioned in the 
Sastras, there may be some truth in them’. 


In the middle ages, the torch of knowledge was kept 
alive by the Arabs. Their savants were mostly drawn from 
the Perso-Chaldean and Hellenic group who found it better 
to put their ideas in the then world-language, viz., Arabic. 
Great observatories were erected at Baghdad, in Spain, and 
in Persia and at Samarkand in Central Asia. The Arabic as- 
tronomers made valuable observations of planetary motion, 
collected tables, cast horoscopes, and in mysterious ways, 
connected Alchemy with Astronomy, and kept alive the 
traditions of the Chaldean, Greek, and Indian systems, and 
through their educational centres in Spain and Egypt, 
became the teachers of the modern Europeans. One of the 
best known observatories was that founded by Ulugh Begh, 
grandson of Tamerlane at Samarkand in the year 1461, and 
the tables of planetary positions he published were for a long 
time regarded as standard works. 


RAJA SAWAI JAI SINGH—THE ASTRONOMER— PRINCE 


Bhaskaracarya seems to have been the last great luminary 
amongst the Indian astronomers. After him, the Indian 
pundits showed little originality, and were content, with a 
few exceptions, to cast horoscopes and frame almanacs ac- 
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cording to rules laid down in the older works. But during 
the maelstrom of Indian politics in the eighteenth century, 
there appeared the unique figure of a genuine astronomer 
in a ruling Indian prince, viz., Sawai Raja Jai Singh of the 
Rajput state of Jaipur (1686-1743). The following ac- 
count of Jai Singh’s work and achievements in astronomy 
istaken from Ernst Binner’s Geschichte der Sternkunde 
(History of Astronomy) written in the German language. 
* A new era in Indian Astronomy begins with the prince 
Sawai Jai Singh II who lived from 1686-1743 and furthered 
the cause of astronomy. He caused the great treatise of 
Ptolemaios in Arabic (the Almagest) to be translated into 
Sanskrit by a Pundit called Jagannath (the translation is 
known as the Siddhanta Samrat). He possessed the tables 
of La Hire, and the star catalogue of the astronomer royal 
Flamsteed. He caused observatories to be built at Jaipur, 
Delhi, Benares, Ujjain, and Mathura. ‘The latitude and 
longitude of the Observatories were determined (the last 
with reference to Paris) by the Jesuits Boudier and Andreas 
Stroebel. At Jaipur an astronomer named Don Pedro de 
Sylva was his adviser. Hence he had access to European 
as well as to Arabic astronomy, but he preferred Arabic. 
At first he made a brass Astrolabe according to Arabic 
models. As on account of difficulties of suspension and 
of inaccurate division, these were not accurate enough, so 
he began constructions in limestone and marble, with which 
he hoped to make better observations. As he himself tells 
us, he invented himself three instruments, Samrat, Jai Prakash 
and Ram Yantra. Samrat is a Sun-clock with the figure 
plates in the Equator which was well known to the Greeks — — 
the Arabs, and the Germans. Jai Prakash is a hemisphere K 
open above, divided into sections and provided with cross- 
wires for observing the positions of the stars. The con- 
struction of this as well as of the Ram Yantra was known 
to the Arabs and Jai Singh’s share in the work seems to have 
been to construct them on a large scale and mag M 5 
accuracy. There were some other instruments also and a tew i 
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more were added by Madhu Singh, his son. The Delhi 
Observatory. was built in 1724, and observations were taken in 
1729. Jai Singh published a table of planetary and stellar 
positions, and showed that the tables of La Hire, which were 
then regarded as the most accurate in Europe, were wrong 
as regards the position of the moon by 8”, and the calculated 
time of eclipses was wrong by 6 minutes. ‘The tables were 
dedicated to the emperor Mahammad Shah”. 


Sawai Raja Jai Singh died in 1737, and astronomical 
science died with him in India; in spite of our admiration 
of the astronomer-king, we are forced to remark that he 
was the last representative of an expiring age: He had ap- 
parently either not heard of telescopes which had already 
appeared in Europe, or failed to appreciate their great use- 
fulness. 


T "f N 
THE CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN 
ASTRONOMY 


Modern European astronomy begins from the 
time of Copernicus, a Polish monk who published his helio- 
centric theory of the universe. He showed that the 
motions of the planets could be better explained if the Sun 
were placed at the centre of the universe instead of the earth, 
and the planets along with the earth were regarded as mov- 
ing round the Sun in circles. This simple theory not only 
gave a better explanation of the motions of the planets, but 
it created a revolution in human thought. For the idea 
persued to its logical limits, meant the doom of Sacred Pages, 
of God-men, and of all classes enjoying privileged positions; 
for had not man been accustomed and sedulously taught in 
all ages to regard himself as a reproduction of the creator, 
to regard his little city or country or his tribe as specially 
favoured of God, the object of His special attention to the 
exclusion of others? But now the Earth becomes a tiny 
object, one amongst many, playing a vagrant course in space. 
We can therefore understand the rage of the Priest and 


the Potentate, the men who burnt Giordno Bruno for 
109 
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teaching the heresies of Copernicus, and imprisoned the great 

Galileo—who by his invention of the telescope enabled man- 

"NE kind to penetrate furthest into space beyond the dreams of 

-r poets and seers, and by his discovery of dynamics placed 

a wonderful instrument of thought for analysing the se- 

ag crets of Nature,—to lifelong imprisonment and persecu- 
tion. 

But the blood of the martyr is the seed of the Church, 
and the new Church which grew, the Church of Science 
and Reason, has been a more powerful factor in welding 

4 E the destinies of mankind than religion or politics. In the 

E words of Oswald Spengler, the new Church has a Faustian 

Soul, striving for the limitless. 

It is not my object to describe the achievements of 

modern science or of the recent progress in Astronomy. My 

| object has been to show that Astronomy has a great cul- 

- tural value, and its possibilities are infinite, for it takes the 

limitless space with millions of island universes for its sub- 

ject of study. No poet in his flight of imagination could 

ever dream of the picture of the universe which has been 

revealed by the patient study of the astronomer-savants of 

the past and the present age. Think of the fact that this 

» great Earth in which we live is a mere tiny speck of dust 

which, separated from its parent, thé sun, milliards of years 

T _ ago, still continues to go about it, being guided by the 

à _ mysterious law first revealed to Newton: think of the 

: great Sun, thirteen million times bigger than the earth, 

> - and containing a huge store of energy cruising in space with 

its family of planets towards 2 point in the Hercules group 

A with the enormous velocity of 26 kms. per sec. Think 

A again of the fact that the sun is but a second class member of | * 
x s the myriads of stars forming the Galaxy (the milky way). 


= The Galaxy to which we belong is again one of many mil- 


— —  -— — Fons which are cruising past each other with enormous velo- 
इ; kms. per second. And 


cities sometimes approaching 11000 Lise E 
then comes a Kitchoff who shows that yet inspite of ee 
र us from our nearest neigh- 


enormous distances which separate 
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bour, we can study the chemical composition of these stars 
with as much facility as that of a piece of stone on the earth. 

The cultural value of astronomy has been recognised by 
all the advanced nations of the present day. Kings, 
and potentates, and business magnates in the West have vied 
in the past with each other in founding and endowing the 
modern ‘Temple of Marduk, the interpreter of the Cosmic 
Will to mankind. In the new Atlantis (America) there 
are hundreds of observatories with 2,500 professional astro- 
nomers, and many amateurs; and the greatest of them, the 
Mount Wilson Solar Observatory erected at a height of 7,000 
ft. amidst the blue sky, and provided with a hundred inch 
telescope, owes its inception to the munificence of the late 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Wonderful results have come out 
of this observatory: the diameters of stars have been measured, 
vast distances have been explored, the physical constitution 
of hundreds of stars has been observed, and the discovery has 
been made that besides our Milky way, there are hundreds 
of other Galaxies moving past us with enormous velocities. 
The exploration of the universe has just rendered the maxim 
of Einstein possible that the universe though without boun- 
dary, is not infinite. Not content with this observatory, the 
Americans are building a second one for housing a two 
hundred inch telescope; when this new Observatory comes 
into existence many new revelations are expected. 


Lick OBSERVATORY MouNT HAMILTON 


The story of the erection of these observatories is 
sometimes very entertaining. The Lick observatory which 
comes next to the Mount Wilson, was founded on the en- 
dowments left by Mr. Lick who earned a huge fortune on 
the Pacific coast during the early days of migration to the 
West. Having no children, he did not know what to do 
with his fortune. The story goes that he wanted to erect 
a huge bronze statue of himself and his wife, surpassing the 
famous Colossus of Rhodes in size, and wanted to place these 
statues on the San Fransisco Harbour overlooking the 
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Pacific Ocean. Some educationist came in time to know 
of this project, and was able to persuade him to the belief 
that an astronomical observatory would be a more fitting 
memorial to his munificence than a modern bronze Colos- 
sus. 

It is a great pity that in spite of the fact that in the 


past, India produced a number of great astronomers like . 


Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and Bhaskaracarya, at the pre- 
sent time, she possesses no astronomical observatory worthy 
of her traditions, excepting a State observatory at Kodai- 
kanal in Madras, and one at Hyderabad-Deccan founded by 
the munificence of H. E. H. the Nizam. These two ob- 
servatories have done quite creditable work in spite of their 
limited resources. But compared to the great European 
and American observatories, these are merely babies. The 
Astronomer-king (Raja Jai Singh) has yet found no suc- 
cessor amongst the Indian princes. Yet though lacking in 
a first class observatory, some very notable contributions to 
theoretical astronomy have been made in India in recent years. 
The importance of the ionisation theory has been recognised 
in Europe and America, and half the papers in Astrophysics 
are now on the application of the Ionisation Theory to pro- 
blems of stellar structure. In 1921, Prof. H. N. Russel, 
a foremost astronomer of America wrote:— 

“The possibilities of the new method (Ionisation 
'Theory) appear to be very great. To utilize it fully, years of 
work will be required to study the behaviour of the ele- 
ments mentioned above and of others, in the stars, in labora- 
tory spectra, and by the direct measurement of ionisation; 
but the prospect of increase of our knowledge, both of 
atoms and of stars, as a result of such researches, makes it 
urgently desirable that they should be carried out". 

I have remarked elsewhere that the great scientific acti- 
vities of the West European nations means a virtual return 
from the worship of the rigid God, of codified scriptures to 
the worship of the Nature Gods, as was the pr ACCC early 
times and amongst early nations. But worship now means 
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the act of knowing Nature, and the laboratories and observa- 
tories have rightly taken the place of Temples. So long the 
different Nature-phenomena have been investigated on dis- 
tinct lines, but now Einstein comes forward with the bold 
idea that all Nature-phenomena, Electricity, Gravitation 
and Light—are due to the metrical properties of space. If 
we may use the figurative language of the Vedic poet, this 
reduces to the oldest Vedic conception that all Nature-gods 
are the children of Dyaus Pitar-the God of limitless space. 
The Hindu University has not yet constructed a Temple for 
the investigation of space according to the Einsteinian con- 
ception, and this is a very great omission. 

We would therefore appeal to the Indian princes, mer- 
chants and other rich men that in the great city of Benares, 
where Buddha, two thousand five hundred years ago preached 
the gospel of Love and Amity, and where in the present 
times, the foundations of a great temple of Learning have 
been laid, they should erect a Temple dedicated to the 
service of Dyaus Pitar—the great God of limitless 
Space, the father of all Gods—who guided the unsophisti- 
cated Aryan nomads in their primitive wanderings, and 
endowed them with the yearning after the Infinite, the 
Beautiful, and the Truth which is the heritage, and charac- 
teristic of the great Aryan race! 


Mecu NAD SAHA 





LIGHT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


Finsen may be looked upon as the father of modern 
light therapy. He began his pioneering work in 1893 and 
achieved great success in the treatment of lupus, a tuber- 
cular skin disease very difficult to cure. Over 1100, out 
of about 1200 cases were greatly improved as a result of 
light treatment. ‘The next important step in light therapy 
was taken in 1903, when Rollier, who has been described 
as the “High Priest” of modern sun worshippers, established 
a sanatorium at Leysin, in Switzerland, for the treatment 
of tuberculosis by sunshine. Great success was obtained, 
specially with surgical tuberculosis and since then light 
therapy has become an important feature of medical prac- 
tice. Both Finsen and Rollier attributed their success in 
the treatment of diseases to the ultraviolet portion of the 
solar spectrum. Light therapy has been more successful 
-in the high Alps than elsewhere, not only because of the 
large amount of ultraviolet radiation available, but also 
because the snow absorbs heat rays and reflects ultraviolet 
rays. On a clear day the amount of radiation at 6000 feet 
is roughly one and a half times that reaching the earth at 
sea-level. It is not always necessary to expose a patient to 
direct sunlight, as there is a sufficient amount of indirect 
ultraviolet radiation in the diffused light from the blue sky. 

The quartz mercury vapour lamp is very convenient 
in studying the influence of ultraviolet rays on the human 
body in general treatment and it seems to have been estab- 
lished that ultraviolet light plays the preponderant róle in 
light therapy and its application is constantly increasing. 
Recent years have witnessed great expansion in light therapy 
and at present the provision of lamps and accessories has 
become quite an industry. Two types of lamp are in use 
for the treatment of diseases; the air cooled “sun lamp” for 
general application or for the treatment of large areas and 
the water-cooled apparatus for local applications. ‘The 
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air cooled lamp seems to be adapted to yield a radiation 
containing larger proportion of rays of wavelength exceed- 
ing 3000 A°; whilst the water-cooled lamp is designed to give 
out an intense radiation, much of the energy of which is in 
the form of rays of wavelength less than 3000 A?. To secure 
more effective action, optical sensitisers are sometimes ap- 
plied to the surface to be irradiated. These sensitisers may 
be dilute solutions of eosin or some other dye or calcium 
chloride solution. 

Regarding the comparative influence of light on differ- 
ent individuals, Pacini (Outlines of Ultraviolet Therapy, 
Chicago 1923) writes "Speaking generally light people res- 
pond more promptly than dark, females than males, the 
young sooner than the old; and the regions usually protected 
from the light and of high nervous sensibility.” 


If general irradiation is intended it is advisable to begin: 


by fractional exposures. A fresh part is exposed at each 
sitting and the previously treated portions are exposed for 
Jonger periods. 
Ellis and Wells (Chemical Action of Ultraviolet Rays, 
p. 297 (1925)) state. “To ascertain the effect upon the 
skin, eyes and general condition, Bach resorted to a heroic 
test. He applied the ultraviolet light with great intensity 
upon his own person without protecting his eyes. An ex- 
posure of 30 minutes was given at a distance of 16-20 inches 
from a 3000 candle power lamp. ‘The head and body were 
treated alternately. After three minutes, there was a sen- 
sation of warmth and after 10 minutes, a burning sensation 
at the place of exposure. An intense reddening appeared 
in 2 or 3 hours after the treatment. ‘This discoloration dis- 
appeared in three days. There was no blistering, but the 
epidermis became hard and dry and peeled within a week, 
being replaced by a new epidermis, which was elastic and 
brown. The conjunctive commenced to redden in about 
two hours after treatment, being inflamed and painful but 
the inflamation disappeared in about three days without 
treatment; immediately after the treatment and for days 
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thereafter, there was a feeling of freshness and increased 
energy. This effect perhaps may be expressed as a case of 
over-stimulation of a person in good health." 

In actual practice the ultraviolet radiation is used either 
as the principal remedial agent or as an adjuvant to other 
therapeutic measures. 

According to L. Hill (Proc. Roy, Sec. B. 102 119 
(1927)) sunlight focussed on the skin through a solution 
of 3% quinine sulphate, which absorbs rays of the mercury 
vapour lamp shorter than 4200 A?, does not produce ery- 
thema, if the skin is kept cool by running water. The 
rays, effective in producing erythema, seem to lie in the ul- 
traviolet. From rough experiments, Hill concludes that 
erythema-producing rays of the sun lie mainly between 
3300-3000 A?. "There also appears to be a correspondence 
between the acetone methylene blue fading and the erythema 
producing power of the sun's rays. The experiments of 
Hausser and Vahle (Strahlen therapie Vol. 13, p. 59 (1922) 
seem to be more precise. Using the mercury vapour lamp 
radiations of equal intensities as measured by a thermopile, 
they have found the maximum erythema production to be 
at 2967 A?. At 3131 A°, the erythema production was only 
4.595 of that at 2967A?. While the erythema producing 
power of rays of wavelength 3131 A? is relatively weak, the 
intensity of sunlight in this region is sufficient to be effective. 
The rays of the sun which exert an antirachitic influence and 
which can synthesise vitamin D from ergosterol lie between 
3200-2900 67, 

What an important place light therapy occupies in 
modern medicine can be seen from the following quotation 
from an "Interim Report on Artificial light and X’ray 
Therapy" by Cruickshank and Watt (published by the 
Scottish Board of Health, 1925). 

“Hitherto where growth has been deficient or func- 
tion defective we have had recourse to material remedies. 
In ultraviolet radiation a new form of treatment is at com- 
mand. The extent of its therapeutic uses is as yet unknown 
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but experimental investigation has shown that its thera- 
peutic properties are in the main limited to conditions of 
growth or of function that are below normal. For example, 
it has been found to increase body weight, to increase the 
rate of growth, to improve the mineral content of the 
blood, to increase the functional activity of the endocrine 
glands, to increase the bactericidal power of the blood, etc., 
where they are below normal but to have no corresponding 
effect on normal individuals. We found in the course of 
our enquiry that without exception every patient under- 
going light treatment experienced an improvement in his or 
her general feeling of well being, apart altogether from im- 
provement or otherwise in the disease for which the treat- 
ment was being given”. 

Cruickshank and Watt report that visible light leads 
to a dilatation of the cutaneous vessels, stimulating the sweat 
glands and aiding the relief of deep seated congestion. 

The rays of shorter wavelength are absorbed by the 
thinnest layer of the epidermis. On the other hand, rays of 
longer wavelength can penetrate to appreciable depths. The 
following results of Glitscher and Hasselbach (Brit. J. 

Actinotherapy 1, September, 1926) illustrate this point of 
view. 
TRANSMISSION BY EPIDERMIS 


Percentage transmission by 


Wavelength in A. U. O. 1. mm. thickness 1 mm. thickness 
4360 59 0.5 
4050 55 0.3 
3660 49 0.08 
3540 42 0.02 
3130 30 अ 
3015 8 
2990 2 
2970 0.01 


WHAT IS THE FUNDAMENTAL ACTION OF THE LIGHT RAYS? 


From their researches on the photo-oxidation of food 
materials by air in sunlight at the ordinary temperature, 
Palit and Dhar have concluded that the light absorbed by 
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the system accelerates the metabolism of food materials in 
the body. ‘The person thus has a sense of well-being and 
disease is avoided. Sunlight is appreciably transmitted by 
the epidermis, and by absorption of light the body cells are 
activated and hence increased oxidation of carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins take place. It seems to be accepted on 
all hands that several diseases are caused by defective meta- 
bolism and as such sunlight should prove efficacious in the 
treatment of these diseases. 
PHOTO-OXIDATION OF CARBOHYDRATES, FATS AND NITRO- 
GENOUS SUBSTANCES BY AIR IN. SUNLIGHT :— à 


It has been shown by Dhar and Sanyal (J. Phys. Chem. 
29, 926 (1925) that methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and 
glycerol are oxidised by passing air at the ordinary tem- 
perature in the presence of sunlight. 

Palit and Dhar (J. Phys. Chem. 32, 1263, (1928); 
34, 993, (1930)) have made a systematic investigation of 
the oxidation of various substances by air in sunlight at the 
ordinary temperature. They have shown that different 
carbohydrates, glycogen, urea, glycine, hippuric acid 
L-alanine, sodium urate, potassium palmitate, stearate, oleate, 
sodium formate, tartrate, oxalate, lecithin, cholesterol, 
butter, milk, egg-white, egg-yellow, etc., can be oxidised 
photochemically by passing air. Some of the experimental 
results are recorded below:— 





Substance used in Weight of sub- a hount oxidised Percentage 


the expt. stance taken amount oxidised 
Arabinose .. 0.1000 grm. 0.0075 grm. 7.5 
Galactose .. 0.0861 ,, 0.0067  ,, 7.8 
Cane sugar 2:220:0964 207; 0.0098  ,, 10.2 
Glucose 25 0.0962 5 0.0144  ,, 14.9 
Laevulose ee 0:09 1825. 0.0159 ,, 17.3 
Lactose .. 0.0977 ,, 0.0197 ,, 19.7 
Maltose 2201097. 0.0285  ,, 25.9 
Starch 5200110222009 0.03599 ,, 38.8 
Glycogen c- -0:0987 :... 0.0195 ,, 19.7 
Sheen 80:25. 000885. 0.0450 ,, 18.0 
rea ss 30:2000 0.0175  ,, 8.7 
Glycine .. 10,0999) ,, 0.0096 ,, 9.6 


a -alanine 2 0,09972 ee 0.0365  ,, 36.6 
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Hippuric acid .. 0.0483 ,, 0.0069 ,, 14.2 
Sodium urate .. 0.0420  ,, 0.0082  ,, 19.6 
Potassium stearate $E an 40.0 

» Oleate eS. s 31.5 

» Palmitate V T 36.7 
Sodium tartrate — 0.0989 , 0.0679 ,, 31.3 
Sodium formate 0.0737  , 0.01467 ,, 19:9 
Potassium oxalate 29.8 


Moreover, it has been shown that in the presence of 
zinc oxide, ferric and uranium nitrates, which act as photo- 
sensitisers, the amount of oxidation of the foregoing sub- 
stances is greatly accelerated. 


It wil be interesting to note that Einstein's law of 
photochemical equivalence is applicable to the photo-oxida- 
tion of glucose, lactose and alanine. In the case of glycine, 
however, seven molecules are oxidised per quantum of light 
absorbed. All the above substances are completely oxidised 
to carbon dioxide and water, without the formation of inter- | 
mediate products. Hence light accelerates the oxidation | 
reactions on which animal life depends. Palit and Dhar | 
have also carried on comparative experiments on the oxida- | 
tion of egg-white, egg-yellow, starch, butter, glucose, cane- | 
sugar and glycogen in sunlight and the following are the | 
results: — | 


Egg-yellow M x .. 60.9 96 
Egg-white 7 at T 31257 
Starch = xs T 15250538:2405 
Butter C २. 9: T SLB 
Glucose m A EE .. 136% 
Cane sugar T 3 Ee 7B 
Glycogen जी > 3 730800 


It appears, therefore, that egg-yellow is the most easily 
oxidisable substance in presence of light; then comes butter, 
which is oxidised with greater ease than sugars, which are 
the least oxidised. ‘These experiments are close imitations 
of the biological oxidations; a similar order regarding ease 
of oxidation in the animal body was observed by Carl von 
Voit, the great physiologist from feeding experiments. 
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These results on the oxidation of food materials by air in 
sunlight are suggestive and the beneficial influence of light 
in the treatment of disease may be due to an increased meta- 
bolism in light. Dhar (Chemie der Zelle und Gewebe 12, 
217, 225, 317, (1925); 13, 209 (1926) ) has emphasized the 
importance of sunlight in the treatment of deficiency diseases; 
and it seems likely that rickets, osteomalacia, beriberi, 
pellagra, diabetes, pernicious anaemia, cancer, etc., would 
have been more prevalent in poor tropical countries like 
India and China, had not the compensating agent, sunlight, 
been present. 

Pincussen (Biochem. Z. 150, 36 (1924) in his investi- 
gations on the effect of solar radiation on rabbits noticed 
a stimulation of the protein metabolism as shown by an in- 
crease in nitrogenous excretion. Sensitisers like the various 
dyestuffs and potassium iodide still further increase the 
nitrogen excretion. 


Moreover, Dhar has obtained marked beneficial effect 
of sunlight in the treatment of diabetes, which is caused by 
the defective metabolism of glucose, although Sampson 
(Physiotherapy Technic, St. Louis (1923)) considers that 
diabetes is not amenable to ultraviolet light therapy, but 
he admits that this has not been the experience of others. 
Bach (ultraviolet light, New York (1916)) has success- 
fully used ultraviolet light in the treatment of diabetic gan- 
grene. 


Ellis and Wells (Chemical Action of Ultraviolet Rays, 
page 270 (1925)) make the following interesting statement 
regarding the comparative position of light therapy in 
medical science. ‘So far from serious burns being caused 
by ultraviolet rays, exposure to these very rays is becom- 
ing a favourable measure to relieve pain and to promote 
healing in ordinary burns, in X-ray dermatitis and in sun- 
burn. 

Much of the practice in ultraviolet radiation is empiri- 
cal. ‘This is, however, true of most important advances in 
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therapeutics. Quinine in malaria, mercury in syphilis, iron 
in chlorosis, ipicac in dysentery and the majority of our most 
valuable remedies entered in the pharmacopia, not through 
the portals of the pharmacologist’s laboratory but in conse- 
quence of accidental discoveries of lucky guesses, and not in- 
frequently with credentials endorsed by alchemists, astrolo- 
gers, magicians and the medicine men of savage races”. 


N. R. DHAR 





ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


Those of us who have had the privilege of coming in 
close touch with Pandit Malviyaji, know full well that one 
of the subjects in which he is deeply interested is the indus- 
trial development of India. His work as a member of the 
Industrial Commission, the note that he has appended to the 
Report of that Commission, the establishment of a first class 
Engineering College, and the opening of the Departments 
of Geology, Mining and Metallurgy and of Industrial 
Chemistry in the Benares Hindu University, all bear ample 
testimony to his burning interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 


When, therefore, I was asked to contribute an article 
to the commemoration volume to be presented to Panditji, 
I felt that I could not do better than to write something 
in connection with the subject that is so dear to him. I 
propose to write, therefore, on the possibilities of starting 
electro-chemical industries in India. 


A little thought will convince any one that at the basis 
of several important industries lies the manufacture of 
chemicals. Whether it is the manufacture of paper, glass, 
or dyes, or whether it is soap, matches, leather, manures or 
metals, a large quantity of chemicals is required. It is only 
with the help of these chemicals that the manufacture of the 
articles mentioned above is possible. The question of prime 
importance is, whether these chemicals can be manufac- 
tured in India, before the other big industries which depend 
upon them are tackled. If the required chemicals have to 
be bought from abroad the industries which depend upon 
them must suffer. For instance, it is very difficult for India 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer in glass, soap and 
paper as long as it has to buy its caustic soda and potash 
from abroad. To start industries like glass, soap, leather, 
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dyes, etc., before the chemicals required in these industries 
are manufactured in the land, is to put the cart before the 
horse. If therefore, India is to become an industrial country, 
it has first to take up the manufacture of chemicals required 
in the more important industries. 

To come to concrete instances, the chemical which is 
required, directly or indirectly, in by far the largest quan- 
tity, for the manufacture of a large number of substances 
is sulphuric acid. It is used in the manufacture of soda, 
in the preparation of almost ail important acids, in the manu- 
facture of dyes, perfumes, manure, artificial silk, alums and 
other sulphates, super-phosphates in the refining of oils, etc. 
There is much truth, therefore, in the following remarks, 

‘If the demand for sulphuric acid is taken as the chemical 
barometer of industrial conditions, industrial activity in 
India is in its infancy.’ (C. S. Fox). ‘Without cheap local 
supplies of sulphuric acid, this country will never attain the 
position which the wealth of her mineral products warrants’. 
If India is to rise commercially it will have to face the pro- 
blem of the manufacture of sulphuric acid in the land. At 
present very little of sulphuric acid is manufactured, and 
even for doing that, it has to import its sulphur from 
abroad. ‘There is no doubt that at present there is not much 
demand for sulphuric acid but with the development of big 
industries, huge quantities of sulphuric acid would be needed. 
It may be said in passing that the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is at present not an electro-chemical industry. 

The chemical next in importance is sodium carbonate, 
commonly known as soda. ‘This is largely used in the manu- 
facture of glass, dyes, etc. Similarly caustic soda, calcium 


carbide and chlorine are important chemicals, the last being - 


used for the manufacture of bleaching powder, chloroform, 


etc. 

How are these and similar other chemicals manufac- 
factured? Can we manufacture them in India, are questions 
which we should like to answer. The scope of the present 
article will not allow us to go into the method by which 
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these chemicals are manufactured, but one thing is clear, 
that in modern times, in the manufacture of bulk of these 
substances an electric current is used. Before the beginning 
of the ninteenth century practically all the chemicals were 
manufactured by using heat as the source of energy, the 


. heat being generated by the burning of coal or oil in fur- 


naces. The attention of the chemists and engineers was 
chiefly directed at that time towards perfecting the furnaces 
used to produce the heat, and the question of fuel therefore 
came in great prominence. When, however, Sir Humphrey 
Davy in the year 1807 split up caustic soda and caustic 
potash by the use of an electric current and obtained from 
them the metals sodium and potassium, a new epoch was 
introduced in the manufacture of chemicals, and instead of 
heat, electricity came gradually to be used as the source of 
energy. The method of obtaining chemicals by the use of 
electricity was, however, at that time rather clumsy and 
costly, and it was only when Sir Michael Faraday introduced 
the principle of electro-magnetic induction, resulting in the 
modern dynamo, that electricity as a powerful source of 
energy came to be used more and more in the manufacture 
of chemicals. In fact, in modern times the older chemical 
methods are gradually being replaced by the newer electro- 
chemical methods, and sodium carbonate, caustic soda, 
chlorine, bleaching powder, potassium chlorate, calcium 
carbide, phosphorus, aluminium and several other chemicals 
are now manufactured by the use of an electric current, and 
it is quite possible, that at no distant date the most import- 
ant chemical, viz., sulphuric acid may be so manufactured. 
The attention of the chemists and engineers is therefore now 
chiefly directed towards obtaining cheap electric current. 
The advantages which the newer electro-chemical 
methods possess over the older chemical processes are mani- 
fold. In the first place, the plant and the apparatus re- 
quired for the actual preparation are considerably simpler 
in character and therefore less costly. There is no nuisance 
of smoke and poisonous gases and the danger to the worker 
111 
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in the factory is consequently less, and what is most im- 
portant is, that the process is very neat and clean, and the 
final product obtained is much purer and cheaper than the 
one obtained by the older methods. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that ultimately the energy 

required to disrupt substances and build up new ones, as in 
chemical manufacture, will chiefly be electric energy. To 
manufacture chemicals in India, electro-chemically two 
things are required, (1) the raw materials and (2) a cheap 
source of an electric current. In the industrial world of 
today cheap electric power is an essential factor. This power 
may be used for (6) driving machinery as in the textile 
mills of Bombay or (b) for producing high temperatures as 
in the electric furnace for producing calcium carbide, for 
the fixation of nitrogen or for electro-metallurgy, or (c) 
for actually bringing about chemical decompositions as in 
the case of producing alkalies, aluminium, chlorine, etc. 

Regarding raw materials, India has plenty of them. 
India has, however, unfortunately been an exporter of raw 
materials. If only our rulers had during the last 150 years 
of their domination instead of exporting these raw materials 
abroad, had introduced the method of converting them into 
finished goods, three-fourths of the misery and discontent 
that we now see in India would not have been there. It is 
a matter of shame that after a rule of 150 years, India should 
not be able to boast of one big chemical industry excepting 
perhaps the Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that nature has endowed India 
with a bountiful supply of raw materials for all sorts of 
manufactures. 

What with the deposits of coal and other minerals in 
Bihar, Orissa and Bengal, with the mineral oil, tungsten, 
lead, zinc and silver ores in Burma, with the pure sands of 
Jamna and the rich clay deposits spread over many parts 
of the peninsula, with the rich salt range at Khewra and 
the abundant supply of sea salt on the coastal lines of the 
country, with the bauxite, spread over the greater portion 
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of India, with the limestones in the Central Provinces, the 
rich oil seeds of Bihar and Madras, the sugarcane in the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bombay, the cotton of Khan- 
desh, Broach and other parts of India, there is field for the 
manufacture of all sorts of chemicals and other substances. 
The policy which the Government have, however, adopted 
was to allow these rich mineral products to be exploited and 
exported for the good of the foreigners and the result is, the 
India of the present day; miserable, discontented, half- 
starved and three-fourths naked. India sells her raw mate- 
rials cheap and purchases all the finished products from 
abroad, little wonder then that it has remained a poor 
country. ‘To sum up, India has plenty of raw materials re- 
quired for the manufacture of important chemicals. This is 
quite clear from Table I given on the following pages. 

Next comes the question of obtaining cheap electric 
power, if India is to manufacture the chemicals electro- 
chemically. Here again Providence has been very kind to 
India, and there are enormous possibilities of obtaining huge 
amount of cheap hydroelectric power from numerous water 
falls and rivers at several places in India. It is a matter of 
great pity that so far only a few of these sources are tapped. 
The horse is ready, it has only got to be harnessed to get 
work out of it.. This horse does not require feeding, and 
the maximum amount of work can be taken out of it with- 
out fear of inflicting any cruelty to the animal. These 
horses (water falls and rivers) are ever running and thus 
spending their energies uselessly. They are required to be 
harnessed so that their energy, otherwise wasted, might be 
utilised for some fruitful purpose. Oh, what a gift of 
Nature! It is doing an enormous amount of work for man 
in raising the water of the seas, the rivers and the lakes, up 
in the air in the form of vapour and clouds which ultimately 
come down in the form of rain and a large quantity of 
water collects itself on the tops of mountains. Stored in 
this water is the huge amount of energy which Nature has 
gathered together for us, and when this water falls down . 
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TABLE I 
Table showing the Occurrence, the Output and the Value 
of the more important minerals in India 
The output and the value are average for the 
years 1924-1928. 








Mineral Place of Occurrence Output and Remarks 
value 
Bauxite Ve | neighbourhood of| 6,347 tons. |Extensively used for the 
Katni, (richest deposit),| 11,446 £. manufacture of alminium 
Mandla, Seoni (C.P.). and in the preparation of 
Kalapandi State, Chota alums and aluminium 
Nagpur, Bihar, Assam, salts. 


Bhopal, Rewa State, Satara, 
Kaira, (Bombay), Mysore 
and Jammu : 


Chromite ..|Baluchistan, M y s o r ०,| 43,792 tons. |It is the source of ferro- 
Singbhum M =i 47,224 £. chrome alloy used for 
chrome stecl and rustless 


stecl, salts of chromium 
are of importance in arts. 
Clays . « [Bihar and Orissa, Mysore,|1,51,900 tons.|Largely used in pottery, 
Delhi, Bengal Central Pro-| 25,689 £. porcelaim and cement. 
vinces | 
Coal -- Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Cen-|21,540,607 In the mining operation : 
tral India, Central Pro- tons.| there is much avoidable í 
vinces, Assam,  Burma,!8,305,764 £. loss, notwithstanding | 
Hyderabad State, Punjab, this huge output, India has i 
Rajputana d £s to import coal from j 
abroad. 


Copper ore tam: Hazaribag, San-| 20,830 tons. | There is a wide scope for 


and  Copper| tal parganas, Kumaon ..| 294,801 £. copper industry in India. 
matte 
Gold --|Kolar (Mysore), Hutti,| 386,944 (oz) 


(Hyderabad), Dharwar,| 1,668,067 £. 
(Bombay), Anantpur, 


(Madras) 
Iron ore ..|Singbhum, Feudatory States|1,710,383 The iron ore deposits of 
of Orissa, Chanda, Drug tons.| Singbhum and the states 
(C.P.), Kadar, (Mysore), 351,971 £. of Orissa are remarkable 
Goa, Ratnagiri, (Bom- for the enormous quan- 
bay). tities of extremely rich 


ore they contain, ‘and 
will undoubtedly prove 
to be amongst the largest 
and richest in the world’. 
(Cecil Jones). 


h 63.622 tons.| The ore reserves of Bawd- 
Lead and Lead|Bawdwin (Northern Shan Mele nen किन astoa ri 


are big enough to make | 
Burma one of the chief 
lead producing countries 
of the world 


ores Ae States, Burma) 
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In the year 1908 India was 
the greatest manganese 
ore producing country of 
the world. This metal 
manganese is largely used 
in making steel. 


Manganese ore|Gangpur, Keonjhar,  Sing-|759,360 tons 
bhum, (Bihar and Orissa),|2,018,835. £. 
Balaghat, Bhandwara,! 
Chindwara, Nagpur, 
(C.P.), Chota Udaipur, 
Belgaum, Panch-Mahal 
(Bombay), Sandar State, 
Vizagapatam (Madras), 
Chitaldurg, Shimoga, 
Tumkur (Mysore) : 
Monazite Sand|Scabeaches of Travancore} 214 tons. | Valued for the thorium and 
3,060, £. cerium they contain. “The 


Indian monazite deposits 
are undoubtedly the largest 
known in the world whilst 
| as regards quality the Tra- 
vancore mineral easily 
comes first.” Brown. 





ot — 





| 
| 
Mica ..|Monghyr, Hazaribag, Gaya|86,542 cwt. |For many years India has 
(Bihar), Nell o r c!7,37,930, £. been the chief producer of 
(Madras), Rajputana, mica in the world, with 
Travancore * z an output of three-fifths. 
of the world’s total. 
Petroleum ..|Assam, Burma and Punjab|290,321,036 
gals. 
6,268,229 £. 
Salt ..|Sca coast Bombay, | 1,536,932 “In Kohat, the salt resources 
and Burma, Sambhar | are said to be practically 
(Rajputana), salt range| 741,468 £. inexhaustible”. Brown. 
of Kohat and Mandi, India has still imported on 
Khewra salt range an average per annum 
(Punjab) T ate (1924-1928) 580, 945 
. tons of salt from abroad. 
Saltpetre ..|Plains of Bihar,  United|121,218, tons.|At one time India possessed 
Provinces and the Punjab| 127,221 £. practically the monopoly 
of the world's supply of 
nitrates, used so largely 
in the manufacture of 
explosives and manures. 
Sand .|Rajmahal Hills (Bengal), There is a lot of scope for 
Loghra and Bargarh near glass industry with the 
Naini (U. P.), Baroda good sands that are avail- 
State, Bikanir. able, provided soda is 
manufactured in India. 
Silver ..|Bawdwin (Burma)  Kolar|5,748,466, 
(Mysore) 2 m (ozs.) 
756,148 £. 
Tin “and Tin}Burma .. 2 ..| 2,802, tons. 
orc c 352,846, £. 
Wolfram and|Tavoy, Thaton, Amhert and|255 tons. The metal tungsten obtain- 
Tungsten ore} Mergin districts of Burma.| 36,192, £. ed from  wolfram has 
In smaller quantities at numerous uses. Jt is 
Singbhum (Bihar). Agar- used for filaments, for 
gaon (C.P.), Dagana producing high-speed steels 
(Marwar Rajputana) . etc. 
Zinc concen-|Jawar (Rajputana), Bawd-|41,340, tons. 
trates ..| win, Namtu, Northern| 376,345 £ 


Shan States (Burma) 


T a 
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from the mountain tops, this huge amount of energy is let 
loose. We are however not harnessing the horses, but are 
watching the energy being wasted, when we see the water 
coming down once more to the plains and finally passing 
into the seas. Oh! what a waste of energy! England is cry- 
ing hoarse over the question of the wastage of coal when 
the coal does not undergo complete combustion in the fur- 
nace, but here in India, we are watching with folded hands 
this huge wastage of energy, million times greater than the 
wastage of the energy of the coal. What we have got to 
do is to use the energy of the running water to turn a water 
turbine and use the turbine for driving a dynamo, so as to 
convert the energy of the falling water into electrical energy. 
It must be confessed, however, that the problem is not 

so simple as it might appear at first sight, for, one of the most 
essential requirements for the success of a hydro-electric 
scheme, intended for electro-chemical manufacture, is that 
the current available must be very cheap. A small hydro- 
electric station, intended for pumping water or for supply- 
ing lights, fans and for other domestic uses or even for run- 
ning small mills, can be a success, as the stations at Simla, 
Mussoorie, Darjeeling, Gokak and other places show. ‘The 
current in such cases can be supplied at 2 or 3 annas per 
unit and the consumer would not mind paying the same or 
even more. But no electro-chemical or electro-metallurgical 
process can work profitably if the charges are so heavy. For 
instance, to prepare calcium carbide the current required 
must not cost more than 0.1 anna per unit, and that for 
aluminium 0.2 anna per unit. In America and Scandinavia 
which are the leading countries in the world so far as hydro- 
electric schemes are concerned, the current 15 generated from 
the water power at from 0.1 to 0.05 anna per unit. "The 
principle reason why India has been able to develop water 
power only to a limited extent’, says the Report of the In- 
dustrial Commission, ‘is that the seasonal char acter of the 
rainfall makes storage works in most cases à necessity and the 


outlay involved in their construction is likely to raise the 
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cost of the power’, etc. In most centres where there is a 
possibility of erecting hydro-electric stations it is found that 
there is an excess of water during the monsoons and a great 
shortage during the hot season. This means that either huge 
dams must be built, as at Lonavla, in order to retain the 
water during the rainy season, and subsequently use the ex- 
cess of water in the dry season or the factories which depend 
on the electric supply must be closed down during the period 
of draught when no current can be obtained. ‘The first 
alternative means an enormous initial expenditure while the 
second means the locking up of the capital for several months. 


The other difficulty is, that water power does not usually 
exist where it is wanted, which means that we have to trans- 
mit the power to the place where the factory is located or 
to carry the factory and the raw materials required, to the 
power station. ‘The latter alternative entails a lot of trans- 
port difficulties, while the former, that is, transmission of 
power over long distances, presented serious difficulties till 
quite recent times. ‘Thanks to recent researches, ‘from small 
beginnings electric transmission of power has now reached 
a stage where it is possible to have the factories 250 miles or 
more from the power station’. There is of course some loss 
of energy in transmission, but with an efficient system this 
loss can be reduced to 10 per cent which is not much. 

There is no doubt therefore that a large initial expendi- 
ture is needed on the hydro-electric development and on the 
long transmission line, and the cost of construction is there- 
fore invariably higher than that of a steam driven plant, 
but in the long run this loss may be counter-balanced by the 
fact that the running cost is relatively very low, because no 
fuel is needed. It is possible to supply power at 0.1 anna 
per unit including all charges, provided the condition of the 
hydro-electric plant is such that the construction on a large 
scale is reasonably cheap, the locality is such that there are 
enough facilities for transport of the plant and material, and 
the distance to which the power is transmitted is reasonable. 
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Table II shows the existing hydro-electric schemes at present 
in India and some information regarding the same. 


The table given above shows the work that has been 

done, but much more remains to be done, and it is for the 
future expert hydro-electrical engineer to explore and find 
out newer sources of water power. ‘The following two 
quotations, however, will give an idea of the possibilities in ' 
this connection. ‘We know of the existence of vast re- 
sources of water power in the Western Ghats, in addition 
the capabilities in this respect of the Assam Plateau, the 
Nilgiri Hills, the Central Provinces and Burma, all seem pro- 
mising and need careful investigation’ (Indian Munition 
Board Hand Book, page 131). ‘Undoubtedly the most im- 
portant sources of water power immediately available are 
to be found in the streams and rivers draining the Himalayas, 
but no profitable application of it has yet been discovered 
excepting for electric lighting at Darjeeling and Simla’ (Re- 
port of the Industrial Commission). 


The map given below shows the chief water power areas 
and location of some of the important minerals, of India 
(Hydro-Electric Survey of India. Triennial Report 
1919-1921). 


Given cheap electric power, the following electro- 
chemical industries can be developed in India. 


(1) The alkali industry. Common salt is plentiful 
in India, both as rock salt and as sea salt, and from it caustic 
soda and sodium carbonate can be manufactured. ‘The 
chlorine obtained in the process as a by-product can be used 
for preparing bleaching powder, potassium chlorate, chloro- 
form, etc. Caustic soda and bleaching powder are very im- 
portant chemicals used in arts and manufacture. 

(2) Fixation of Nitrogen. 'Yhis means converting the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the atmospheric air into nitric acid 
and its salts. During the last great war Germany was 
blockaded by the allied powers, and the supply from outside 
of alkali nitrate, required for the grow!ng of the wheat 
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crop and for preparing munitions, was thus stopped, and it 
was expected that Germany would have to surrender simply 
out of starvation and also for want of munitions. Germany 
however rose to the occasion and saved the critical situation 
by preparing her own nitrate by the process of fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen. It is quite possible to manucfature 
nitric acid and nitrates by this process in India, in the Western 
Ghats or in the northern portion of the Himalayas. 

(3) Calcium carbide industry. Since there is plenty 
of calcium carbonate spread over several parts of India, it 
can be easily converted into calcium carbide and calcium 
cyanamide. The former is used for producing acetylene 
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required for oxy-acetylene blow pipe while the latter is used 
as a nitrogen manure. 

(4) Electro-matallurgical processes. ‘The electric 
treatment of the iron ores of Mysore, Goa and Ratnagiri, the 
manganese ore of the Sandur Hills, the bauxite ores of the 
Western Ghats, Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur (for 
aluminium), the wolfram of Tavoy (for tungsten), the 
chromite of Mysore (for chromium), the copper ores of 
Sikkim and the preparation of various rare metals for use 
alone or as alloys, are quite within the range of possibilities, 
provided the metallurgical processes get a continuous supply 
of an electric current from day to day, throughout the year, 

at a site affording transport facilities both as regards the as- 
semblage of raw materials and the export of the finished 
articles to the markets. | 
Thus we see that there is a great possibility of industrial 
development in India, in the direction stated above, provided, 
there is a proper co-ordination of efforts on the part of the 
Government, the capitalists and the Universities. It is the 
function of the government to undertake the prospecting 
work and to determine with the help of expert engineers, 
geologists and chemists, the sites where the hydro-electric 
projects should be located and then to start the same with 
the help of the capitalists. ‘The second function of the Gov- 
ernment, in this connection, is to provide facilities for in- 
dustrial education by establishing Technological Institutes at 
various important centres, for it is only these technological 
institutes that can provide the band of trained chemists 
and engineers which the industries of the country will soon 
demand. Then come the Universities which have also to 
contribute their share to the solution of the problem. 

We are now in the habit of iterating and reiterating the 
platitudinous statement that the function of a University is 
not merely to teach and examine its students but to carry 
on advanced researches in various subjects, with the object 
of adding to the stock of human knowledge, and without 
any regard to the immediate utility of such researches. In 
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a country like ours, with its long established tradition of dis- 
interested love of learning, it is not necessary to over-emph- 
asise the ideal of knowledge for its own sake. But a time 
15 perhaps come when it is necessary to emphasise the need of 
directing University researches, particularly in the science 
subjects, more in the direction of the application of science 
to industry, than to solving problems of theoretical import- 
ance only. ‘There is a tendency to criticise even Edison, one 
of the world’s greatest inventors, and why, "because he was 


not a disinterested seeker after truth, was not concerned with 


pure scientific research, was not content ‘to scorn delights 
and live laborious days,’ for the sake, primarily, of adding 


to the sum total of scientific knowledge", and yet, he was . 


“the leader in the development and application of inventions 
that have revolutionized civilization in the last century", 
and one “who has added more to the material elements of 
civilization by his own inventions and by what they have 
suggested to others, than any other one man in the history 
of the world." Edison himself is quite clear on the subject. 
Talking to an interviewer he said, “I always keep within 
a few feet of the earth's surface all the time. At least I 
never let my thoughts run up higher than the Himalayas”. 

The chief problem of India today, is the problem of bread 
and our primary duty is to try and raise two blades of grass 
where one is growing, in other words, to tackle the problem 
of the appalling poverty that prevails in our country, and 
which is sapping its manhood. ‘The Universities are an in- 
tegral part of the nation and they have their own part to 
play in tackling that problem. Part of the problem of 
Indian poverty is due to the paucity of industrial develop- 
ment and the antiquated mode of agricultural life. If it 
is the duty of the Government with the co-operation of the 
capitalists to establish big and basic industries, and thus to 
develop the industrial and agricultural potentialities of the 
country, it is also the duty of the Universities to give a decided 
utilitarian tone to the researches that are carried on under 
their auspices, bearing in mind the agricultural and the in- 
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dustrial problems of the country. Says, Dr. Sudborough in 
his Presidential address at the Indian Science Congress, ‘Is 
it presumptuous to suggest to the organic chemists of India, 
that they should study intensively the unique wealth of 
material which lies at their door, and devote less time to the 
study of problems of theoretical importance only?’ Need- 
less to say that his remark applies equally well to scientific 
researches in general in India at the present time. Much as 
we need researches in pure science, we need, researches in the 
direction of the application of science to the solution of in- 
dustrial problems of our country, still more. 

Let us hope then that the scientific departments of the 
Universities of India will co-ordinate their work and try 
to bestow more attention on the aspect of research men- 
tioned above, so as to contribute their share to the revival 
of the prosperity of this ancient land of ours. 


M. B. RANE 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES | 

A real index to the growth and expansion of higher edu- 
cation in a country is the increase and extent of the num- 
ber of its Universities. A University rightly understood 
has to cater for all the intellectual and vocational needs 
of a country.' A civilised state of today has to further 
see to it that the education imparted in a University is made 
accessible even to a lay-man and is not confined merely to 
the academically trained and certified men. ‘This is how 
in Germany and Japan, education of all kinds is made avail- 
able and accessible to every needy citizen. Judged at from 
this standard, Indian Universities are lagging behind—both 
in quality and quantity. 

To all appearances, the number of Universities in India 
is increasing. But is it really so? Is there any correspond- 
ing increase in the number and variety of the teaching in- 
stitutions? Hardly any. Small institutions that were 
grouped together under the name of a large University are 
merely being split up and are made to flourish under new 
names! Further, the conservative nature of these Univer- 
ties does not even enable them to move out of their old 
grooves. Although the consciousness is there, that educa- 
tion is being too much one-sided, no serious effort is 
being made to give a vocational turn to education. It is 
high time, therefore, that Indian Universities turned their 
serious attention to this important aspect and diverted their 
time, energy and money, for introducing an efficient system 
of vocational and industrial training. 

In this article it is proposed to make a survey of how far 
our Universities and other academic bodies have introduced 
this subject of applied chemistry and ow it should be pro- 
perly done. 

The mother of all industrial training today, as it has been 
at all times, is the Science of Chemistry in all its branches 
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In a sense, almost every other branch of natural science 
overlaps with this to some extent or other. ‘There is, then, 
the theoretical and practical side of chemistry both of which 
must be taken care of equally. The contribution of India 
to the growth of theoretical chemistry has not been negli- 
gible. The amount of original work done in pure chemistry 
in places like Calcutta, Benares, Lahore, Allahabad, Ban- 
galore and others has been quite satisfactory both from the 
point of view of quality and quantity. The deplorable part 
of it has been that in the line of applied chemistry, so little 
is being done and so little initiative is being taken by leading 
Universities in India, even at this late hour. It must be borne 
in mind that while introducing Applied Chemistry, theo- 
retical chemistry cannot be divorced but on the contrary 
a very close co-operation between the two branches is an ab- 
solute necessity. Although it is necessary that our Uni- 
versities have got to carry on their research work in pure 
chemistry to keep our legitimate place in the scale of nations, 
it is still more necessary that the applied side of it should be 
taken up with greater vigour and greater earnestness, at 
least in the national interest of reducing the unemployment 
and the poverty in the country. 

Let us now look into the working of the different in- 
stitutions and examine them one by one, so far as the applied 
side of chemistry is concerned. | 

Perhaps the oldest institution of this kind in India is 
the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. It was the 
object of the great Tata of Bombay that we should have 
an institution in India where Indian youths could get all 
facilities for practical training in Chemistry. It is not only 
very troublesome but it is also very expensive to go out of 
India for such practical training and the great Tata wished 
that such an institution should be established at home. It 
was with this idea that a substantial donation was made and 
the Bangalore institute came into existence. The institu- 
tion is provided with everything that it needs, viz., well- 
planned buildings, a sanitary site, an enviable climate, plenty 
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of funds and a substantial technical equipment. The in- 
stitution has been in exitsence for nearly twenty years 
and what is the outcome? In spite of its long existence, 
it can hardly claim to have satisfied the wishes of the donor 
or of the public for whom it is supposed to be catering. The 
work done by this Institute in pure chemistry has not been 
overlooked by anybody but the primary aim with which it 
was started—for which the amount of the technical machi- 
nery which is almost rusting is a proof—has hardly been ful- 
filled. It is high time that the authorities concerned should 
seriously think over the whole situation once more. The 
potentialities of this institute seem to be tremendous. The 
pick of the intellect of India can be attracted because there 
is enough money available by way of scholarships. What is 
needed is a practical turn to be given to the training in 
chemistry. 

The next institution to claim our attention is the Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at Cawnpore. This 
Institution has been in existence for some years and may be 
said to be still in the process of evolution. Only recently, 


‘the institution has shifted from its temporary abode to its 


permanent quarters. The Government of United Pro- 
vinces, of all our provincial Governments, enjoys the 
reputation of being industrially the most progressive 
and its efforts in the line of encouraging technical 
education deserve special mention. Thanks to their 
effort, the ‘Technological Institute has practically all 
that it needs and it is hoped that the authorities will not 
fail to fulfil the high hopes that are expected of the institute. 
The institute has taken up three main industries apart from 
other general work and with the engineering facilities afforded 
by the Lucknow School of Engineering, it is hoped that 
it will train out men who will justify the investment made 
for their practical training. Sys: 
Coming now to Universities proper, the Universities 
of the Punjab, Calcutta and Benares claim our attention. 
Three more Universities, viz. those of Bombay, Nagpur 
113 
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and Andhra are also stirring themselves and are trying to 
divert their attention towards applied chemistry and pro- 
vided they entrust this work to competent hands, there is no 
reason why they should not achieve something substantial. 
The Universities of Patna and Dacca are apparently trying 
to do something in this line but at present it seems to be only 
an apology for an effort. The lack of seriousness in an 
enterprise is often politely explained off by a want of neces- 
sary funds and one does not know how far it is applicable 
here also. 

The University of the Punjab is perhaps the earliest 
institution to have made a beginning in applied chemistry 
under its auspices. ‘The Forman Christian College at Lahore, 
a missionary institution, deserves full credit for its being the 
pioneer institution in the Punjab in this line. It has a well- 
equipped practical laboratory and has all the facilities for 
theoretical work. It has now instituted a full fledged 
honours school in technical chemistry, the first one of its 
kind in India. Thanks to the patronage of the Punjab 
University, other sister institutions like the D. A. V. College 
are also co-operating in this effort. In the F. C. College, 
not only is theoretical training being given but the insti- 
tution is carrying out operations on a semi-large scale in the 
manufacture of soaps which is bound to be a great source 
of inspiration and confidence to the students who get trained 

in it. Under the fostering care of the Punjab University, it 
is hoped that this subject will flourish day by day. 

The University of Calcutta has also instituted a special 
course in Applied Chemistry but all at the M.Sc. Standard. 
Special courses in oils and fats, fermentation and enammel- 
ling, etc., are being given under expert guidance. Whereas 
in other institutions of a similar nature, the courses are 
started at the B.Sc. standard, the Calcutta authorities have 
begun all at the M.Sc. standard. This is. perhaps over- 
crowding in two years what ought to be done in four. 
It is learnt that this aspect of the Sho) under the 
serious consideration of the authorities and it is proposed 
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either to extend the duration in the M.Sc. stage or to 
introduce it at the B.Sc. standard. As it stands, today, 
the courses need more time than is being given at present. 


. Another important draw back is that at present the courses 


are more theoretical than they are practical. A new work 
shop is being attached to the applied chemistry section and 
very soon practical work is expected to be carried on, so as to 
make the theoretical training truly practical. 

The Benares Hindu University has opened its depart- 
ment of Applied Chemistry in the year 1921, thanks to the 
farsightedness of its great Vice-Chancellor Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. The aim which this department has 
placed before it differs from that of all others of its kind, not 
only in India but even outside. The department proposes to 
teach and also manufacture and sell if possible all 
that it manufactures. The manufacture is to be carried 
on, on what is called a “‘semi-large scale" not with the object 
of making money but with the definite object of creating 
the necessary confidence in the minds of those whom it 
teaches and trains and in equipping them with the necessary 
data to start their own concerns. During the few years of 
its existence, a number of the students trained in the de- 
partment have been able to stand on their legs. It must be 
remembered, however, that a decade is not enough for any 
institution to show tangible results. The preliminary dif- 
culties are very great. The nature and extent of the cur- 
riculum of studies, the type of the training to be given, the 
peculiar conditions of the market and its competition, the 
want of expert advice are all factors which require time and 
consideration. It is, however gratifying to note that the out- 
look is both promising and hopeful. 

In this connection, there is one aspect of the question 
which needs special elucidation and that is, how far can or 
Should an academic body be also a manufacturing body? 
In fact, many serious minded visitors who have visited this 
department have paused and discussed this question. More 
than the machinery and the technical equipment, this aca- 
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demic aspect has been discussed with special interest. The 
central question is, can an academic institution successfully 
take up manufacture even on a semi-large scale? Are not 
the two faculties and their surrounding atmosphere different? 
The reply to this question is, in Indian conditions, this can 
and should be done and an industrial atmosphere should be 
created round the purely academical. Not merely that, but 
wherever possible, say in industrial cities like Bombay, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Cawnpore and others, not only should 
Universities create the industrial atmosphere but they should 
also give up their conservative-and aristocratic ways and 
seek the co-operation of the existing factories. By doing so, 
they will be doing good to themselves and to the factories. 

For in countries like Germany, Japan and America, educa- 

tional institutions are either surrounded by or planted in the 

midst of industrial areas so that the Universities need not 
establish the factory conditions under their own roof. Not 
merely that; the research work done in these factories under 
experts, whom the Universities are pleased to designate as 
Extraordinary (outside the ordinary) Professors, is recog- 
nised by the Universities for the Doctorate degree! Our 
Indian Universities have failed to make the right use of such 
factory areas and the facilities they offer for mutual benefit. 
Would our Indian Universities condescend to liberalise their 
industrial education in this manner wherever possible? 
Even in an advanced country like England, this aspect has 
not received the full attention it deserves. For, it is reported 
that one of the important problems discussed at the Edin- 
burgh sittings of the recent Empire Conference of Universi- 
ties was this very question of Universities co-operating with 
trade and industry. Several speakers urged that the fac- 
tory owners should come forward and co-operate with the 
research workers in the Universities and vice-versa because 
in the world-competition today, English goods cannot 
compete successfully with those of the rival countries 
because the English methods are anti-dated and need 
a complete over-hauling which could only be done 
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by an academically trained youth who is well trained 
in theory to find out new ways of improving manu- 
facture. If that is the state of affairs of England, how 
much more applicable should it be to India where hardly 
a beginning is made? It has been one of the great secrets of 
German training that a ‘Doktor der Philosophie or Ingenieur? 
is so well-grounded in theory that in a few months of his get- 
ting into a factory, he makes himself indispensable for the 
working of new methods. This shows how in India, it is 
absolutely necessary to give a good grounding in the theore- 
tical part of chemistry and also to create a factory atmos- 
phere where it does not exist. If there be factories where 
the theoretically trained student can work as an apprentice 
—as in Germany and Japan— nothing better; otherwise, 
if any real contribution to industrial progress is to be made, 
the Universities have no other alternative but to produce 
their own industrial world, although on a small scale. 


Let us now turn our attention to an enunciation of a 
few fundamentals and essentials regarding the introduction 
of applied chemistry. 


'The Science of applied chemistry presupposes a close co- 
relation between three subjects, (a) pure chemistry, (b) 
applied chemistry, and (c) Engineering. Pure chemistry 
forms the solid bed-rock on which the edifice of applied 
chemistry is built up. There was a time when pure 
chemistry in its stages of infancy was ridiculed by a school 
of empirical workers who had succeeded in evolving a few 
successful recipes by a mechanical process of experimenta- 
tion. These were guarded closely as trade secrets. As 
however, the knowledge obtained through researches in 
pure chemistry began to accumulate, secrets became ordinary 
facts and day by day new fields of work were discovered 
Which the purely empirical worker was not even capable of 
grasping; most of the modern industries bear ample testimony 
in support of this statement. ‘The mechanical expert is an 
asset but only in a limited sense of the term. So much 
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to show the intimate relation between chemistry pure and 
chemistry applied. 

Applied chemistry, by itself, presupposes a general 
knowledge of many industries. ‘There is such a thing as 
interdependence of industries and the knowledge of one 
industry unconsciously helps one in the improvement of 
another industry. It is not always by inspiration that in- 
dustries develop. It is very often an unconscious evolution 
from step to step or from industry to industry that stirs 
up the talent in man and this coupled with the fund of 
general knowledge leads to greater and larger ideas. In | 
German Universities, it has therefore been made compulsory | 

that students who take to applied chemistry, the socalled | 
"Chemische Technologie", are afforded full facilities to visit | 
as many different factories as possible, no matter what spe- 
cial subject the student is studying. In his own special sub- 
ject of course, he gets special facilities: but during his visits, 
he carries so much information that sticks to his mind that 
in cases of any difficulties he faces later on, he has plenty of 
ideas to fall back upon. In our poorly evolved Indian 
conditions also, it is all the more necessary to include this 
aspect of industrial training, in a course of applied chemis- 
try. 

Engineering—both mechanical and electrical—is a 
necessary adjunct to the study of applied chemistry. An 
applied chemist is not expected to be an engineer but he 
must be able to understand the language of the engineer and 
also to be able to interpret his ideas to the engineer. Very 
often he has not merely to erect machinery but he has also 
to devise his own apparatus and write out what he wants 
which means he must be able to draw and sketch. He has, 
therefore, not only to read a drawing but he has also to make 
one. In European countries, specialisation and division of 
labour has reached such proportions that one can manage with 
much less. ‘There is expert advice available on any subject 
and with very little cost. In India, however, the expert is 
supposed to know and do everything beginning from the 
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purchase of raw materials, the purchase, erection and work- 
ing of the machinery right up to the manufacture and sale 
and auditing of accounts! Otherwise, he is not an expert! 
Such a state of affairs would be unthinkable outside this un- 
fortunate country. It is a herculean task to train youths 
so fitted in life! Our best efforts should be therefore con- 
centrated in producing as good a substitute as possible for 
such an article! 


The Benares Hindu University has been fortunate in 
having in one unit all the three essentials of applied chemistry. 
It has got a good laboratory for pure chemistry, a well- 
equipped laborartory for applied chemistry with an up-to- 
date collection of apparatus for all operations in chemical 
Engineering almost equal to that of one of the best labora- 
tories in London, and a first grade engineering college where 
both mechanical and electrical engineering are taught. 
Students studying the subject of applied chemistry elsewhere 
have no such facilities in one place and very few can ap- 
preciate what a handicap that is for a thorough training. 
In the matter of its curriculum of studies or admission of 
students also, the Benares Hindu University has chalked 
out its own line of work which it would be outside the scope 
of this survey to discuss. Under the fostering care of its 
Vice-Chancellor, the University aspires and hopes to solve 
this problem in an efficient manner. 


N. N. GODBOLE 
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PORCELAIN: ITS HISTORY AND 
MANUFACTURE 


The word Porcelain originated from the Italian word 
“Porcellana” originally applied to rare pieces of artistry in 
carved shell or mother of pearl. Later the same word was 
also used by the Italians to distinguish the whitest and 
brightest of their Majolica wares. In the year 1298 the 
famous Venetian traveller Marco Polo used this same word, 
in his account of China, to mention the articles now known 
as Chinese porcelain. Gradually in later days, as the speci- 
mens of Chinese porcelain were introduced more and more 
in Europe, the term was restricted to denote a certain class 
of pottery, having a fairly hard white body exhibiting trans- 
lucency when seen on sharp edges and covered with a trans- 
parent glaze which has a peculiar softness when light is re- 
flected on it. 

According to Chinese writings porcelain was first made 
in that country during the Han dynasty, preferably under 
Wan-ti (B.C. 175 to 151). Some European writers are re- 
luctant to give this antiquity to the Chinese on the ground 
that no authentic specimens are available, at present to estab- 
lish this claim. This we think is no good argument 
in face of the theories now being established in India 
on recent excavations of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro 
in the Indus valley. Who could imagine only ten years 
back that glass was made in India as early as 4000-3000 B.C.? 
Yet in the excavations of Harappa in the Punjab has been un- 
earthed a pair of bangles of exceptional excellence and in- 
terest which appears to be among the oldest known specimens 
of glass yet found in India, going back to the times of the 
Pharoas of Egypt. 

Whatever may be the date of origin of porcelain, the 
Chinese took several centuries to reach the high mark of ex- 
cellence of their product for which Chinese porcelain is so 
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famous. It was under the successive kings of Ching dynasty 
during the 17th and 18th Century that the high water mark 
was reached and passed. During this period Chinese porce- 
lain was thoroughly familiar in Europe where it was being 
sent in large quantity as an accompaniment to the exportation 
of tea, specially after the discovery of the Cape route to 
India and the establishment of different trading centres in 
the Far East by different European trading Companies. The 
excellence of this foreign porcelain and the high esteem with 
which it was received in the European market stimulated 
the native potters to improve their own relatively coarse 
and heavy pottery, and the two letters (1712 and 1722) of 
Pere d’Entrecolles a Jesuit father, describing in details the 
manufacture of Chinese porcelain in the Ching-te-Chen 
districts, contributed to a great extent to enlighten Europe 
upon Chinese Ceramics. 

According to his descriptions the Chinese prepared 
their porcelain from two substances called Kao-lin and Pe- 
tun-tse. The former is a white clay substance containing 
fine particles of shinning mica and the material from which 
this clay could be obtained was generally found on the high 
ridges of mountains whence the name Kao-ling (high 
ridges).The method of obtaining the clay as practised by 
the Chinese was as follows:—Lump of the rock was put 
into a large vessel containing water and the mixture was then 
thoroughly stirred with a wooden rake. The milky liquid 
was then passed through a sieve several times, the coarser 
matter being rejected. The creamy liquid was then strained 
through silk sacks and the water was removed from the paste 
by a kind of filter press. The apparatus consisted of a large 
wooden trough on the bottom of which were placed freshly 
burnt bricks placed on edge. On thema fine cloth was 

spread and covered with the clay which was again covered 
with another cloth; the cloths were tightened and then 
pressed by several layers of bricks laid flat. When the clay 
was sufficiently dried in this way it was taken out and made 
into small blocks for use. The term Kaolin is now-a-days 
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applied to a definite mineral for which a formula as 
AJ.03.2Si02.2H.0. has been given, but this pure substance is 
always found in nature mixed with other alumino silicates. 


The other substance Petun-tse, which literary means 
"little brick" was made by powdering felspathic and silice- 
ous rocks of divergent composition, in stamp mills actuated 
usually by streams of water. ‘This powdered rock was 
washed and dried in the same manner as described for Kaolin 
and made up into small bricks. 


These two substance were then mixed in proper pro- 
portions and then carefully kneaded with water into plastic 
mass which was then shaped into different articles either 
on the potters wheel or in moulds made of burnt clay. 
Large and complicated articles were made in different parts 
which were afterwards joined together with the clay and 
dried in the sun. ‘The dried pieces were then glazed and 
fired in special forms of ovens. If it was desired to deco- 
rate the porcelain it was painted on the ware which was fired 
again for the second time. An analysis of a fragment of a 
Chinese Vase made during the reign of the Emperor Kank 
Hsi (1662-1722) is given below:— 


Silica s Fe ze 2. 71:82 
Alumina  .. + Es a .. 23.04 
Phosphoric Acid .. d " ; 0.19 
Lime o लै. bs x zd 0.63 
Soda. “ar 4€ x ke xe ह 2.12 
Potash T - n. is 1 1.89 

99.69 


The earliest record of Chinese porcelain finding its way 
to the West was from Cairo in Egypt when the famous Saladin 
sent a present of forty pieces of this material to the Sultan 
of Damscus in the year 1171. The Arabs were then the 
most enterprising traders and a regular trade between the 
ports of the Red Sea and those on the shores of the Medeter- 
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ranean Sea specially along the Italian coasts was carried on. 
Finding the importance of this new merchandise of the Far 
East, it was natural that the Italian would be the first people 
in Europe to attempt at the making of porcelain in their 
own country. From documentary evidences we find that 
some thing in the nature of translucent pottery was made 
by the Venetian alchemists as early as the beginning of the 
sixth century, but the earliest specimen now found in the 
collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
is supposed to have been made at Florence (1575-1585) 
under the patronage of the great Medici family. The 
nature of these imitations is quite different from those of 
Chinese porcelain as these continental people used for their 
body a mixture of clay and glass evidently with the guiding 
principle that porcelain could only be an intermediate pro- 
duct between glass on the one hand and opaque pottery on 
the other. 


Thé next step on this line, was taken by the French 
people and we are told that in 1673, Louis Poterat, a faience 
maker of St. Sevre near Rouen succeeded in making porce- 
lains “like those of China" and shortly afterwards we find 
a similar ware making its appearance at the faience works 
of St. Cloud, near Paris. . 


It would be interesting to note here that the letters 
patent granted by Louis XIV (1702) to Barbe Coudray, 
widow of Pierre Chicanneau, and their children for the St. 
Cloud factory mention distinctly that the manufactory at 
Rouen “has at the most only approached the secret (of por- 
celain), and has never carried it to the points of perfection 
nor of execution.” The protections that were granted to 
the Rouen manufactory were also extended to this new fac- 
tory of St. Cloud which gradually became famous for its 
new kind of porcelain. The famous Sevres factory was 
established in 1756 under the royal patronage of Louis the 
XV and during the period (1756-1770) this factory became 
most famous for its artificial glassy por celains which were 
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manfactured regardless of all costs with the result that the 
manufacture of this difficult material was a constant drain 
upon the Royal Exchequer inspite of all its triumphs. 

If we examine the nature of the body of this early 
French soft porcelain it would be quite evident that it is 
really a glass heated to insufficient temperature to melt it 
completely but enough to give it a milky transparency. 
The body was composed according to Bourry by mixing a 
large proportion of a kind of glass called Frit with a little of 
clay and chalk. 


Body Composition. 


Frit or molten glass .. a = 2 8&7 
White chalk .. T Y - ८1 
Calcareous marl ne — Hob. 8 


Frit Composition. 


Sand AX $ E Ree .. 60 
Salt petre y £ s a 922 
Grey Sea Salt .. Xi fn Ms a 2 
Rock Alum zri is r .. 3.6 
Alicante Soda व्ह n se .. 3.6 
Montmarte Gypsum M ह 355 356 


The glass or frit was broken into small pieces and care- 
fully sorted, only the vitrified parts being used; these were 
ground and added to the chalk and marl, then ground again 
with water to an impalpable state. This product was so 
devoid of any plasticity that soft soap had to be mixed with 
it to enable the potters to shape it into different forms. 
This moulding was done by putting a thick layer of the 
body into a plaster mould which had the outer form of the 
object and compressing it with a plunger, also of plaster, 
which roughly represented the inside form of the object. 
The dried piece was then finished by hand and then sent for 
the first firing which vitrified the body. The glaze was then 
applied on the fired body either by immersing the object in 
an emulsion of the glaze composition or by pouring the 
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liquid on the objects and a second firing at a lower tem- 
perature fixed the glaze on the body. 


The glaze was composed of:— 


Litharge X = r. A है 8 
Sand pi m T 7 EDA 
Calcined flint d 7 ASTI 
Potash m = a rs ae S5 
Soda  .. e ;. MEO 


During the period 1800 to 1847 this factory was directed 

by Alexander Brongniart, a man whose great natural parts 
were polished by his scientific studies and under his influ- 
once this manufactory turned into a school of research and a 
centre of practical accomplishments. Brongniart finding 
the difficulties of expensive and uncertain soft-paste porce- 
lain and the superior whiteness and durability of the German 
porcelain made at that time in different parts of Germany, 
diverted all his energies and scientific mind to find out the 
composition of "true" porcelain of the "Chinese" type and 
succeeded in establishing the manufacture of French hard- 
paste porcelain. ‘This body was composed of white burning 
kaolin together with other felspathic rocks, the composition 
corresponding to 


Clay substance zu X sh 166337 
Flespar FA ut y A: .. LSet 
Quartz s $ ii sch sa 12105 
Whiting a zs ४0 6:47 

100.00 


A body mixture of this kind needs to be heated to about 
1600.°C. to bring out the proper translucency, the charac- 
teristic property of porcelains. This body and the glaze on 
it was exceedingly hard, durable and capable of withstanding 
rapid changes of temperature but it was the least beautiful 
and the worse suited to colour decorations. 

Brongniart died in 1847 but his influence continued to 
animate his successors with their scientific pursuit, and we 
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see that the extremely refractory Kaolinic body mentioned 
above was gradually replaced by the more fusible body com- 
posed of 


Clay substance i X wes 

Felspar m as a 220938 

Quartz = 2s E ४५ 124: 
For the galze a mixture was made of:— 

Burnt fragments of the above body .. 24 

Siliceous sand a T .. 43 

Chalk t. X ZERI 


This new porcelain of Sevres could be fired at about 
1350°C. and very nearly approached the best Chinese pieces 
in their tender translucency and in the range of colour deco- 
rations of which they were susceptible. 


In Germany it were the Alchemist and not the potters 
who sought for the composition of porcelain and it was in 
the year 1709 that John Frederic Bottcher, a son of an alche- 
mist, found out a body which was analogous to Chinese por- 
celain. When the news of this discovery reached Frederic 
Augustus I, Elector of Saxony, Bottcher was shut up in the 
fortress of Albrechtsburg near Meisson together with other 
workmen who were sworn “to keep till the tomb” the secrets 
they might be able to discover, Bottcher died in 1719 at an 
early age of thirty-five only. In course of time the products 
of this new fortress manufactory under different able mana- 
gements became so famous in whole of Europe that inspite 
of the severe strictness, various workmen managed to escape 
and with their help new factories were built up at several 
places in Germany. In 1759 and again in 1761, Frederick 
the Great, of Prussia, looted the Albrechtburg and tem- 
porarily put an end to the manufactory. He had also carried 
away to Berlin, the models, the working moulds and many 
of the principal workmen together with the records of works 
of Bottcher and his successors. 

The royal porcelain factory of Berlin owes its origin to 
John Ernest Gottskowski a banker who set up a manufac- 
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tory in 1761, and here Frederick the Great sent all the 
materials as well as the workmen who were brought from 
the Meissen factory and two years later in 1763 he himself 
acquired the factory which became a Royal manufactory. 
This Berlin factory like other Royal manufactories was not a 
profitable business and we find that many ingenious ways 
were adopted to push on the sale of this Berlin porcelain. No 
Jew could procure a wedding certificate unless he had 
first purchased a service of the Royal porcelain, and the Berlin 
lotteries had to distribute every year about 50,000 Marks 
worth of these porcelains. In later stage more attention 
was paid on the technical and scientific problems of porce- 
lain manufacture so that this Berlin Factory has been of 
greatest aid in the development of the chemical and elec- 
trical industries of Germany by its contribution of chemical 
and electrical porcelains of high standard. 


Dr. Hermann A. Seger was appointed as the head of 
the Chemical-Technical Experimental station at the Royal 
porcelain factory in the year 1878. He was the man who 
looked upon the study and the furtherence of the ceramic 
industry as the work of his life and to him we owe many 
scientific improvements and inventions which have placed 
the ceramic industry on its present position. One of the 
greatest creations of Seger was the soft paste porcelain named 
after him. This porcelain body was made from the analy- 
sis of two Japanese bodies which were given to Seger for in- 
vestigation. "The peculiarity of this body was the strikingly 
small proportion of clay substance which it contained as 
compared with other European porcelains. The rational 
analysis of this body shows the composition:— 


Clay substance "n T + 3७25 
Quartz N a mm T .. 45 
Flespar : 30 
'The glaze used on this body was made up from:— 
Marble  .. R m T 17.7 
Flespar. z .. 42.1 
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Zettlitz Kaolin ae T 522 A130 
Sand ki E - E rei «27:2 

This glaze matures between temperatures 1280.°-1300.°C. 

In the middle of the 18th Century the English potters 
were also busy in the search for white materials to make arti- 
cles similar to that of China. The first successful attempt to 
make true porcelain in England . was that of William 
Cookworthy when he discovered China clay and China stone 
in Cornwall about 1755. Although the methods and mate- 
rials for making glassy porcelain of the French type were 
known to these people during this period, the native potters 
never ceased from their independent experiments until at 
last the Bone porcelain of the present day was evolved in 
Stock-on-Trent just before the end of the 18th Century. 
This bone-porcelain offers great advantages to the potters 
over the other types as the clay paste is much more plastic 
than the glassy-porcelain mass of the early French type and 
quite as plastic as the later French type or the German porce- 
lain mass. The articles are first fired to a temperature of about 
1250.°C. when they become beautifully white and translu- 
cent. The glaze is then applied on this hard fired body in the 
usual way of dipping and fired again at the comparatively 
lower temperature of about 1100.°C. This method of first 
firing at higher temperature and glazing afterwards at lower 
temperature removes many difficulties that are met with in 
the supporting and placing large and complicated pieces, 
also this bone porcelain offers the same range of colour decora- 
tion as are possible with the finest glassy porcelain of the 18th 
Century. Although the mixture used for this body vary in 
every factory, the average bone porcelain may be represented 
as made from:— 


China clay .. - € xh x; 9435 
Bone Ash ms T नट so Z 
Cornish Stone , | ae 2S 


An analysis of a Davenport China of the early -18th 


Century represent the following percentage composition:— 
115 


i E, अ 
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Silica E. d 29 i .. 38.64 
Alumina  .. a T n. = 2197 
Lime A Ye $F IT 22238 
Posphoric Acid .. B [s ०153428 
Oxide of Lead Sr y. M . 11702 
Soda A A K re. » २ BLAS 
Potash ना हि 5 .. 0.50 

99.75 


The different types of porcelain mentioned above belong 
to one of the following groups although there may be some 
sub-divisions which are of more or less technical interest. 

1. The felspathic or natural porcelains. ‘This type 
was first made in China and then in Germany, France and 
other European countries. ‘The body is very hard and when 
shattered, it exhibits a distinct conchoidal fracture resem- 
bling that of a flint pebble. 

2. The glassy or artificial porcelains. "This was first 
made successfully in Italy and France and then copied in 
other European countries. The body is soft and distinctly 
glassy which easily fritter and the fractures show granular 
appearance. 

3. The phosphatic or imitation porcelains. ‘This was 
first invented in England and then carried to other countries. 
The body contains bone ash and occupies an intermediate 
position between the other two groups in their hardness and 
fracture. 

Thus we find that this porcelain industry had to be 
nurtured under royal patronages in almost every country 
before it could stand on its own legs. In India not to say 
of any patronage, every new venture has to face the keen 
foreign competition with the result that the infant industry 
dies out before it could pass the experimental stage, as was 
the case of the colgong Pottery which was started in 1860, 
and according to Dr. Ball pr oduced ar ticles of high qualities 
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including table china, porcelain for scientific purposes etc. 
The porcelain articles made at Calcutta, Mysore and Benares 
prove that high class wares can be made here entirely with 
local materials and labour and it is quite natural to expect 
that more attention should be given to develope this in- 
dustry on the modern scientific lines. 
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GERM THEORY AND ITS PLACE IN 
INDIAN MEDICINE 


Germs are micro-organisms invisible to the naked eye 
which belong to the vegetable and animal kingdom and are 
known generally by the name of bacteria and protozoa 
respectively. The real knowledge regarding them may be 
said to have begun long after the invention of the microscope, 
while their causal relationship with disease was only recent- 
ly discovered. Bassi, an Italian practitioner, early in the 
beginning of the last century, while carrying on research 
in connection with a disease which ruined the silk industry, 
found out its germ and from analogy came to the conclu- 
sion that human diseases also were caused by germs. After 
this the study of germs received an impetus and the science 
dealing with them increased with startling rapidity. During 
the last fifty years it has developed so enormously and at- 
tained such an important place in the western medical science 
that it is almost impossible to ignore the part played by them 
in the causation of a number of diseases. Some have gone 
to the other extreme and are of opinion that disease is only 
possible through the agency of germs and they are hard at 
work to find them out in case of those diseases for which 
they have not yet been discovered. 


This being in short the history of germ theory it would 
be interesting to know the achievements of the ancient 
Indians in this branch of medical science, which occupies such 
an important place in the medicine of the present day. I pro- 
pose to discuss in this article whether, and if so how far, the 
ancient Indians had knowledge about the germs, their rela- 
tionship with disease and what place the germ theory occu- 
pied in the Indian medical science. 

The existence of invisible organisms was very well 
known to the ancient Indians thousands of years before. In 
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Mahabharat Arjuna’ in the course of his conversation says: 
‘It is totally impossible to live without killing other lives, for 
as a rule the stronger live at the expense of the weaker. 
The world is full of minute organisms and even if one does 
not intend, hundreds of lives are killed even in the ordinary 
process of winking without one’s knowledge, because they 
are so small that their existence could only be inferred’. These 
organisms of course belong to the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, because Indians never make any difference between an 
animal and a vegetable so far as life* is concerned. Vege- 
tables are very properly called dumb animals. Cakradatta 
in his commemtary on Caraka says ‘Here by the word or- 
ganic one has to understand both the animal and the vege- 
table kigdom. Tantrakara is of opinion that vegetables are 
dumb animals”. 

The causal relationship of some of these organisms with 
number of diseases was also closely observed and noted down. 
Caraka*, Susruta*, Vaghbhata® and other authors are una- 

1 नहि पश्यामि जीवन्तं लोके fac । 
सर्वेः सत्वा हि जीवन्ति दुर्बेलेबेलवत्तरा: ॥ 
Sam बहवः प्राणाः प्रथिव्यां च फलेघु च । 
सूक्ष्म योनीनि भूतानि तक गम्यानि भारत । 
पक्ष्मणोऽपि निपातेन येषां स्यात्‌ स्कंद पर्ययः । 
शांतिपवे, Bo १५-२०-२२ 
? अन्न सेंद्रियत्वेन वृक्षादीनामपि चेतनत्वं बोद्धव्यम्‌ 7 `" "तथा तन्त्रकारश्च 
वानस्पत्यान्‌ मूकान्‌ प्राणिनो वक्ष्यति | तेनागम संवलितया युक्त्या चेतना FAT: | 
चक्रदत्त चरक टीका, सूत्र १।४७ 
smia जानां तु खलु Se: समानं समुत्थानम्‌ | संस्थानं, अणवो वृत्ताश्ना- 
पादाइचा सूक्ष्मत्वाच्चेके भवन्त्य इञ्याः। चरक, विमान स्थान, अध्याय ७।११। 
“ केशारोमनखादाइच दन्तादा; किक्किशास्तथा | 
कुष्टजाइच परीसर्पा ज्ञेया शोणितसंभवाः ॥१५॥ 
रक्ताधिष्टानजान्‌ प्रायोविकारान्‌ जनयन्ति ते ॥ १६॥ 
केशा दायास्त्वरऱ्यास्ते ॥२०॥ सुश्रुत, उत्तर स्थान, अध्याय ५४ 
5 रक्तवाहिशिरोत्थाना रक्तजा जंतवोऽणवः | 
अपादावृत्ततास्राइच सौक्ष्म्यात्‌ केचिद दर्शनाः ॥५१॥ 
षट्ते कुष्ठेक कर्माण; | अष्टांग हृदय, निदान स्थान अध्याय १४ 
qq चतुर्विधो भूतग्रामः स्वेदजाण्डजोज्मिञजरायुर्सशः | GFT 
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nimous in declaring that some of the germs are minute like 
atoms, circular in shape, invisible to the naked eye and are 
responsible for a number of diseases like leprosy. All these 
micro-organisms have been very significantly referred to as 
living atoms and invisible to the naked eye. In the opinion 
of the Ayurvedic Physicians® the following diseases are due 
to the germs. Infectious fevers like small-pox, influenza, 
consumption, nasal and bronchial catarrh, erysipelas, leprosy, 
diseases of the skin, hairs, nails and bones, carbuncle and 
boils, conjunctivitis, blepharitis, etc. It is very interesting to 
know that modern science has clearly shown that nearly all 
thease diseases are due to germs directly or indirectly. 
Spread of infection in these diseases takes place in 
a variety of ways—ingestion, inhalation and inoculation. 
These ways were closely observed" and described in such way 
that ordinary men may understand them very easily. Infec- 
tious diseases like leprosy, etc., spread from one person to 
another by co-habitation, repeated bodily contact, inhalation 
of air, eating and sleeping together and by the use of clothes, 
garlands and pastes of other persons who are suffering from 
an infectious disease. Dalhana® says that infection in the case 


० प्रभावं, केशइमश्चनखलोमपक्ष्मापध्वंसो ब्रणगतानां च हर्षकण्ड्तोद संसर्पणा- 
न्यति वृद्धानांच त्वक्दिरा स्नायुमांस तरूणास्थिभक्षणम्‌। 
ava, विभान sto ७।११ 
कुष्ठं ज्वरञ्चश्ोषञ्चनेत्राभिष्य॑द एव च | औपसगिकरोगाङ्च ॥ 
सचोणि seta सवातानि सपित्तानि सइलेष्माणि साक्रिमीणि च भव॑ति ॥ 
सर्वे संचारिणो नेत्र त्वग्विकारा विशेषतः । सुश्रत, निदान Ho ५।३४ 
अष्टांग हृदय, निदान, अ० १४।४२ 
T प्रसंगाद्गात्र्सस्पर्शो न्निइवासात्‌ सहभोजनात्‌ | सहशय्यासनाश्चापि वख- 
साल्यानुलेपनात्‌ ॥ औपसगिक रोगाइच संक्रामन्ति नरान्नरन्‌ ॥ 
S सुश्चत, निदान, अध्याय «133,39 
स्पशकाहारशय्या दिसेवनात्‌ प्रायशोगदाः । सर्वे संचारिण: ॥ 
अष्टांग हृदय निदान Ho 19193 
° तत्र नासा रन्धाजुगतेनवायुना कासइवास प्रतिइ्याय “*'शिरोरुज:, व्वगिन्द्रिय 
रतेन ज्वरमसूरिकादय: ॥ उल्हणटीका, GAA सूत्रस्थान अध्याय ६।२० 








कार्यणवाज्ञु मीयंते ॥ 
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of bronchial and nasal catarrh spreads through air and enters 
the human body through nose, while in the case of fever like 
small-pox it enters through skin. ‘Taking into consideration 
these modes of infection, Dharm sastras® have definitely laid 
down rules not to infect water by throwing urine, faeces, 
sputum and other toxic substances in it and not to make use 
of others clothes, etc. 


The question here naturally arises ‘if the germs are in- 

visible and the microscope was not then known, how was their 
existence established’. The answer is that ancient Indians 
used to establish the existence of Afindriya’® (Supersensuous) 
things by Anumana or logical inference. But they were 
careful not to base their inference on fanciful ideas but 
on experience and effects which go to prove their exist- 
ence. Arunadutta™ in his commentary on Vagbhata says: 
"Ihe existence of some of these germs can be indirectly 
established from the effects which are visible, though the 
germs themselves can not be directly seen on account of 
their minuteness’. 


The foregoing observations based mostly on material 
obtainable from Ayurvedic works, give in a nut shell the 
idea of the Indian physicians regarding the germ theory of 
disease, and in a befitting way give an answer to a sweeping 
remark sometimes made in scientific circles that Ayurveda 
is not a science and that Ayurvedists lack in the mental grip 


° नाप्सु मूत्रं पुरीषं वा छोवन वा समुत्सजेत्‌ | 
अभेध्यमन्यलिप्तं वा रोहितं चा विषाणिवा ।५६ 
A ९ 
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उपवीतसलंकारं ws MPATT ॥ 
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10 सामान्यतस्तु दृष्टादतीन्द्रियाणां प्रतीति रहुमानात्‌ | सांख्यकारिका ६ 
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अरुणदक्त, अष्टांगहृदय टीका, निदान अ० १४।५१ 
० छीवनासक दाङन्सूत्र रेतांस्यप्सु न निक्षिपेत्‌॥ याज्ञचल्क्यस्स्टति ।१।१३७ 
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and measure required for strictly scientific thinking. There 
is nothing unscientific in this method of logical inference, 
on the contrary it shows a sense of propriety and scientific 
accuracy. Several theories in the western science also are 
matters of such inference. The western scientist still believes 
in the germs of small-pox, measles, mumps, rabies and others, 
although the most powerful microscopes and the most up- 
todate laboratory technique have failed to reveal their 
existence. The Ayurvedist similarly believed and rightly 
believed also in the existence of invisible germs and their 
causative relationships to a number of diseases. Yet a close 
study of Ayurvedic works would show that there is a world 
of difference in looking at the germs as causative factors 
of diseases. In Ayurveda germs hold a very insignificant 
position as compared to western medicine. In my opinion 
there are two reasons. ‘The first and less important of the 
two is that as microscope was not then known, germs and the 
science dealing with them was not at all developed and there- 
fore their full significance in the causation of diseases was not 
brought before the eyes with so much prominence as it is 
done at the present day. The second and the more import- 
ant of the two reasons from the Ayurvedic point of view, 
is that Ayurvedists never think of germs as the only cause 
of diseases, though they are considered as one among the many 
external factors. From their point of view, the production 
of a disease in the human body depends more on the internal 
derangement than on external agency. Their theory of 
disease production therefore, depends on a different footing 
altogether and this explains why germs hold such an insigni- 
ficant position in the etiology of diseases in Ayurveda. 


I shall now discuss how far the Ayurvedic view is cor- 
rect. An infection is really the product of two forces, in- 
vading germ and the invaded subject, each influenced by a 
number of modifying circumstances and unless the two 


combine in suitable conditions, like the seed and the soil, the 
116 
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production of a disease is impossible. Manu? says “A seed 
which fell in a field unsuitable for its growth is destroyed and 
similarly a field without a seed remains barren.” Similar is 
the case with the human body. The western scientist looks 
at this question from the point of view of seed only, while 
the Ayurvedist looks at it from the point of view of soil 
only. For all ordinary purposes, both views appear to be 
extreme, but if one thinks over the problem rather deeply, 
he will be convinced that the Ayurvedic view is more practi- 
cal and rational than the western view. If for example, 
one intends to keep the quadrangle of his house free from 
any kind of vegetation, he must try his utmost not to allow 
any seed from outside to enter into it or to make the ground 

unsuitable for plant life by tiling and cementing it so that 

even if seeds enter they cannot take root into it. As seeds of 

grass are all pervading and come through air and the ground 
itself is never free from them, every body can very well ima- 
gine the impracticability of the first way and the practicabi- 
lity of the other. The same is the case with the germs and the 
human body. Germs are ubiquitous and are to be found in 
the air we breathe, in the water we drink, in the soil we 
live on and on the surface of the bodies of men and animals, 
it is therefore practically impossible to cut off their connec- 
tion with our bodies. On the other hand it is much easier 
and within the reach of everybody to keep the „body un- 
suitable for the growth of germs by observing laws of hygiene 
as laid down in the Sastras and be free from the danger of 
diseases. Then even if the germs enter into the body they 
remain there without producing any harmful effect or die 
a natural death. In a big city like Bombay or Calcutta, 
tubercle bacille are present in the atmosphere in numbers 
and enter the body of every person who stays there but 
every one does not contract the disease. It is only those whose 
health is undermined by various reasons 07 by non-observance 


12 अक्षेत्रे वीजसुत्सष्टमंतरेव विनइप्रति । . 
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of the laws of nature and hygiene and therefore suitable 
for their growth, that fall prey to it. If germs alone were 
to determine the attack it would be practically impossible 
for us all to escape from their clutches and human race 
would be extinct in a very short time. But the factor of the 
body soil comes there and saves the human race. Sir 
William Osler rightly says in this connection "Only the 
natural immunity keeps the race alive’. 


From what has been said above it would become 
clear that germs though necessary for the production of a 
particular disease can not be the only factor to determine 
the attack. It is the other factor of the soil which deter- 
mines the production or the non-production of a disease. 
The western scientists who were uptil now attributing al- 
impotant role to the germs are changing their views and have 
begun to think that germs are not the last word in the pro- 
duction of a disease. Sir William Osler, an authority on 
western medicine, says 'So widely spread is the seed that the 
soil, the conditions, suitable for its growth are practically of 
equal moment. The Ayurvedist goes a step further and 
asserts that soil is of more moment than the germs and is 
the determining factor in the causation of a disease. From 
the Ayurvedic point of view therefore the principal etiologi- 
cal factors are those which make the body soil suitable for the 
growth of germs. The human body, as nature has made 
it, is not a good soil for the germination of germs and if it 
is kept perfectly healthy by the observance of the laws of 
nature and hygiene there is practically very little chance of 
its falling prey to germs. It is certainly impossible to elimi- 
nate germs from the world, but it is certainly possible and 
within the reach of everybody to behave in such a way that 
even if germs enter they will have no effect. 

This being the fundamental difference in looking at 
the subject, Ayurvedists have given a secondary position to 
germs and have not spent much of their time and energy 
in describing and developing the science dealing with them. 
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They have simply enumerated few simple facts which are 
of utmost importance from the point of view of preventive 
and curative medicine. On the other hand, Ayurvedic 
works contain detailed description of the laws which keep 
the body healthy. These laws are divided into three main 
divisons, Dinacarya, i.e., hygienic conduct during the day 
time, Nisacarya, i.e., hygienic conduct during the night time, 
and Ritu Carya, i.e., hygienic conduct during the various 
seasons of the year. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
enumerate these hygienic rules, they can be ascertained from 
the original texts. But this paper may perhaps be closed 
not inappropriately with a quotation from Caraka" which 
constitutes the key to healthy life. 
ʻA man who always resorts to wholesome food, exercise, 
and other activities of the body, who does a thing after full 
consideration, who is not addicted to passions, who spends 
a part of his income in charity, who always keeps his temper 
equable, who always speaks truth, and who serves the elderly 
people, always enjoys sound health’. 


B. G. GHANEKAR 


13 नरो हिताहारविहारसेवी समीक्ष्यकारी विषयेष्वसक्तः | 


दाता समः सत्यपरः क्षमावानाप्तोपसेवीचभवत्य रोगः ॥ 
चरक, शा ० 3198 


ee 


आहार 


आहार का प्रयोजन | २५ वर्षे की अवस्था तक मनुष्य के शरीर की 
वृद्धि होती है । उसके पश्चात्‌ शरीर की वृद्धि प्रायः समाप्त हो जाती है | 
शरीर की वद्धि के साथ साथ और सारे जीवन में शरीर को सतत काय्य 
करने की आवश्यकता रहती है । हृदय की धड़कन सदा हाती रहती 
है | वायु फेफड़े में प्रवेश करती और इसके साथ-साथ आक्सिजन नामक 
गैस प्रवेश करती है जिसके विना मनुष्य का जीवित रहना सम्भव नहीं। 
सुख और नाक के द्वारा शरीर की दूषित वायु सदा निकलती रहती ug 
आमाशय में भोजन किये हुए पदार्थ परिपक्क होते और वहाँ से शरीर 
के प्रत्येक भाग में रक्त का संचालन होता रहता है | इससे शरीर की 
वृद्धि, क्षति की पूर्ति और कार्य करने में शक्ति प्राप्त होतो है । इन सारे 
कार्यों आर शरीर के अवयवो और इन्द्रियां के सञ्चालन से शरीर का 
बराबर क्षय होता रहता जिससे शरीर के असंख्य कोषाॉ के जीर्णोद्धार 
'की आवश्यकता होती है । अतः आहार का सर्वोपरि उद्देश्य शरीर की 
बृद्धि और जीर्णोद्धार के लिए सामग्रीं प्रस्तुत करना है। शरीर के 
स<्चालन के लिए शक्ति या बल की आवश्यकता होती है । आहार का | 
दूसरा उद्देश्य इस शक्ति या बल की उत्पत्ति के लिए सामान 
प्रस्तुत करना P ऐसी शक्ति की उत्पत्ति में ताप भी उत्पन्न होता 
है जो शरीर को भ्रासपास की वायु से अधिक उष्ण रखता है | 
आहार के और भी उद्देश्य हो सकते हैं पर प्रधानतः उक्त दो ही 
हैं। इन दोनों का तात्पर्य प्रायः एक ही, जीवन-शक्ति की qu 
प्राप्ति है। 


शरीर के निर्माण, उसकी ate, wa भागों के जीर्णोद्धार, शरीर में 
कार्ये करने की शक्ति और स्वास्थ्य के लिए चार पदार्थ आवश्यक हैं। 
वायु, सूय्य -प्रकाश, जल BIT आहार | इन चारों के साथ व्यायाम 
और निद्रा भी जोड़ा जा सकता है। इस निबन्ध में केवल आहार पर 
ही विचार किया जायगा | 


eee 
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मनुष्य के आहार में निम्न पदार्था का रहना आवश्यक है: 
(१) प्रोटीन, 

(२) खनिज लवण, 

(३) da और घी (बसा), 

(४) कार्बाहाइडू ट, 

(2) विटामिन | 


प्रोटीन | प्रोटोन एक विशेष प्रकार के कार्बनिक पदार्थ हैं। ये 
सजीव पदार्था--उद्धिज और जान्तव--में ही बनते Bre उनसे प्राप्त 
होते हें । जीवन के लिए ये अल्यावश्यक हें। इनमें नाइट्रोजन तत्त्व 
उपस्थित रहता है जे शरीर के असंख्य कोषों के निर्माण में लगता है | 
शरीर की वृद्धि और कोषो के जीर्णोद्धार में इसकी बड़ी आवश्यकता 
होती है। शरीर की कार्यशीलता के उत्तेजित करने के अतिरिक्त, 
शरीर की बनावट का AE एक प्रधान साधन है। सारे सजीव ani, 
प्राणियां और वनस्पतियां, में जिन्हें हम लोग भोजन करते हैं ये प्रस्तुत 
रहते हैं । जो प्रोटीन जीव-जन्तुओं में उपस्थित रहते उन्हें 'प्राणि- 
प्रोटीन? कहते हैं ओर जो वनस्पतिओं में रहते उन्हें 'उद्धिज प्रःटीन ।' 
ये दोनों प्रोटीन भिन्न भिन्न प्रकार के होते हें मनुष्य के शरीर 
का प्रोटीन इन दोनों प्रोटीनां से विभिन्न होता हे । जब हम लोग इन 
प्रोटीनां का भोजन करते हैं तब ये शारीर में प्रविष्ट होने पर आंतों 
में विच्छेदित होते और तब कुछ ऐसे रूप में परिवतित होते. हैं 
जो शरीर के कोषों के निर्माण में लग जाते और जो ऐसे नहीं व्यय 
होते वे या ता मल के अथवा मूत्र के रूप में शरीर से बाहर निकल जाते 
अथवा अन्य पदार्था के साथ मिलकर शक्ति उत्पन्न करने में 
व्यय हो जाते हैं | हमारे कुछ भोज्य पदार्थो के प्रोटीन ऐसे रूप में 
होते हैं जो सरलता और शीघ्रता से शरीर के साथ सम्मि- 
लित हो जाते भ्रौर कुछ ऐसे नहीं होते । जो प्रोटीन शीघ्रता से हमारे 
शरीर से मिल जाते वे मनुष्य-शरीर के लिए अधिक उपयुक्त होते sim 
अन्य न्यून उपयुक्त या अनुपयुक्त होते हैं। यद आवश्यक है कि मनुष्य 
के शरीर के वृद्धि-काल में पर्याप्त मात्रा में उपयुक्त प्रोटीन प्राप्त हो 
नहीं तो शरीर की आवश्यक वृद्धि नहीं होती | 





आहार ERE 


दूध, दही, AZT, अंडा, मांस, मछली, हरी पत्तीदार भाजियों--पालक, 
मेंथी, लेट्स- और खानेवाले पौधों के नव-पल्लवोॉ में उपयुक्त प्रोटीन 
विद्यमान रहता है | गेहूँ के आटे, जव के आटे, HEM, बिना Ser 
चावल, मटर, सेम, दाल, चना, बादाम, अखरोट, गाजर, चुकन्दर अर 
अन्यान्य तरकारियों में कुछ उपयुक्त पर अधिकांश न्यून उपयुक्त प्रोटीन 
उपस्थित रहते हैं । छँटा चावल, सफेद आटे और मक्कई में अनुपयुक्त 
प्रोटीन रहता है । शक्कर, घी, चरबी ओर तिल. सरसों, अलसी, गडी 
अर चीनिया-बादाम इत्यादि के वानस्पतिक dett में प्रोटीन बिलकुल 
नहीं होता | 
मनुष्य के, विशेषतः बच्चों के, आहार में पर्याप्त प्रोटीन रहना चाहिए 
हीं ते शरीर की आवश्यक fg नहीं होती । उनके आहार में प्रचुर 
मात्रा में दूध और दूध के सामान. अण्डे या मांस ओर हरी पत्तीदार 
तरकारियाँ होनी चाहिए | 
खनिज लवण । शरीर के निर्माण में खनिज लवणां का दूसरा 
स्थान है । ये चूना, फास्फेट, गन्धक और लवण सदृश पदार्थ हैं। सारे 
शरीर का २५ at भाग इन खनिज aaat से बना है। अस्थियां और दांतों 
में इनका विशेष अंश है। मांस और मांस के तन्तुं, रक्त और शरीर के अन्य 
द्रव-रसों में भो ये प्रस्तुत रहते हैं। ये बड़े आवश्यक पदाथ हैं। रक्त के तन्तुं 
और शरीर के Tat का आम्लिक होने से ये बचाते हैं। यदि रक्त आम्लिक 
हो जाय ता अनेक रोग शरीर को आक्रान्त करते हैं । इनकी उपस्थिति से 
पेशियां को अपना काये करने में सुविधा होती है। यदि इनकी मात्रा 
समुचित न हा ता पाचक इन्द्रियां का कार्य शिथिल हा. जाता और मनुष्य 
अधिक दिन तक स्वस्थ नहीं रह सकता । | शरीर में प्रायः बीस विभिन्न 
तत्त्व विद्यमान £1 इनमें कालसियम, पोटासियम, सोडियम. लोहा, 
मैगनीसियम, मैंगनीज्ञ, यशद, तात्र, लिथियम, बेरियम, फास्फरस, गन्धक, 
क्लोरीन, आयोडीन, सिलिकन और फ्लोरीन मुख्य हैं। इनमें पहले 
१० तत्त्व क्षार-जनक तत्त्व हैं और शेष ६ अम्ल-जनक तत्त्व हैं। AT 
जनक तत्त्वों में कालसियमः पोटासियम, सोडियम, लौह और मैगनीसियम 
अधिक महत्त्व के हैं और शरीर में उनका अंश अपेक्षाकृत अधिक है | 
अस्ल-जनक तत्त्वो में फास्फरस, गन्धक और क्लोरीन प्रधान हैं | स सुचित 
आहार में इन सब तत्त्वों का उचित मात्रा में रहना आवश्यक है। दूध 
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_ हो एक ऐसा पदार्थ है जिसमें ये सारे तत्त्व विद्यमान हैं । दूध के 


अतिरिक्त दूसरा काई ऐसा एक पदार्थ नहीं है जिसमें ये सबके सब 
तत्त्व उपस्थित हों । हरी पत्तीदार तरकारियों, कन्द श्रौर मूलों में क्षार 
जनक तत्त्व अपेक्षाकृत अधिक हैं Nie अस्ल-जनक तत्त्व कम । सांस, 
दाल, बादाम और अन्य दालवाले अनाजों में अम्ल-जनक तत्त्व अधिक 
होते हैं और क्षार-जनक कम | इन तत्वों की प्राप्ति के लिए यह 
आवश्यक है कि पौधों की हरी पत्तियाँ अधिक खाई जाँय । गेहूँ, चावल, 
इत्यादि अनाजों के दाना के बाह्य आच्छादनों में ही खनिज लवण अधिक 
रहते हे । इन आच्छादनों के हटा देने से सफेद आटे ओर छेंटे चावल में 
इनको मात्रा कम हो जाती है। इन nu की न्यूनता से दाँत और 
हड्डियां की बनावट ठीक ठीक नहीं होती श्रारन फेफड़े, हृदय और 
वृक्क (kidney) ही अपना काये सुचारु रूप से करते हें । 
आहार के खनिज तत्त्वोँ में कालसियम सबसे अधिक महत्त्व का है । 
हड्डियों और दातो की बनावट में, हृदय के सचारुरूप से कार्थ करने 
में, शरीर कहीं कट जाय तो रक्त को जमा कर बहाने से बचाने के 
लिए, भोजन के कुछ अंशा को समुचित रीति से परिपक्व होने के 
लिए कालसियम की आवश्यकता होती है। कुछ खाद पदार्थों में 
कालसियम होता और कुछ में नहीं होता है । इसकी न्यूनता से शरीर 
को दुबलता, Beat की मृदुलता ओर दाँतों का शीघ्र क्षय होता है । 
गेहूँ, चावल, HEM, मक्का, आलू, मूली, गाजर, चुकन्दर, शक्कर, 
सावूदाना भ्रोर मांस में पर्याप्त कालसियम नहीं होता । दूध, मद्रा, 
अण्डे के पीत भाग, aia, दाल और सब प्रकार के फल और हरी 
पत्तीदार तरकारियों में पर्याप्त कालसियम होता है। यदि हमारे भोजन 
में ये पदाथ रहें तो पर्याप्त कालसियम प्राप्त होगा | कालसियम की दृष्टि 


'से दूध सबसे अधिक महत्त्व का भोजन है | बच्चों के लिए डेढ़ पाव दूध. 


में प्रतिदिन के लिए पर्याप्त कालसियम उपस्थित रहता है । बच्चों Sm 
feat के लिए अन्य मनुष्यों से अधिक कालसियम की आवश्यकता 
होती है | 

अस्थियों और «fat में कालसियम फास्फेट के रूप में फास्फरस 
उपस्थित रहता है । शरीर के प्रत्येक कोष में फास्फुरस रहता है। शरीर 
की वद्धि और कोषो के बाहुल्यीकरण के लिए फास्फ्रस अत्यावश्यक 
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है । रक्त का भी यह एक आवश्यक्रीय अंश हे । दूध, WZT, अंडा, दाल, 
बादाम, गेहूँ, जौ, पालक, मूली, ककड़ी, गाजर, फूलगोभी, मांस और 
मछली में फास्फरस पर्याप्त मात्रा में रहता है। फास्फरस और काल- 
सियम के अभाव में दाँतों ओर अस्थियों की वृद्धि पूण रूप से नहीं 
होती | अतः हमारे भोजन में कालसियम और फास्फ्रस पर्याप्त मात्रा 
में रहना चाहिए। रक्त में लोहा रहता है। रक्त के लाल होने का 
कारण लोहा ही हे । रक्त के द्वारा ही आक्सिजन फेफड़े से शरीर 
के प्रत्येक भाग में जाता है | रक्त में लोहे का अंश न्यून होने से 
अक्सिजन पर्याप्त मात्रा सें शरीर के प्रत्येक भाग में नहीं जाता 
जिससे निर्बेलता, थकावट, पांडुता इत्यादि के रोग होते हैं। मांस, 
अंडा, दाल, अनाज के दाने, पालक, प्याज़, मूली, WA, तरबूज 
ककड़ी, टोमाटो इत्यादि में लौह के अंश विद्यमान Fl अनेक कार्या 
के लिए शरीर में नमक की आवश्यकता होती है । इससे रक्त उचित 
सङ्गठन का रहता, Gat में जल उचित मात्रा में war और शरीर 
के विभिन्न अंग अपना कार्य समुचित रूप से करते हैं। निरामिष 
भाजन में नमक की मात्रा अल्प होती है । मांस में नमक पर्याप्त 
रहता है | अतः मांसाहारियों को अलग से नमक खाने की आवश्यकता 
नहीं होतो पर जो निरामिषभोजी हैं उनके आहार में नमक अवश्य 
रहना चाहिए। सब खनिज लवण जल में कुछ न कुछ घुलते हैं। 
प्रतः तरकारियों को उबालकर उनका जल फेंकना बड़ी भूल है। उस 
जल को तरकारियों के साथ मिलाकर पकाना और खाना चाहिए | 
खनिज लवणां के अभाव में दुर्बलता, अस्थियां की वृद्धि की रुकावट, 
उनकी agaat, मन्दाग्नि ( पाचन-शक्ति का हास ), पेचिश, रक्त की 
अम्लता इत्यादि होती है । खनिज लवणा ar शरीर के तन्तुओं के 
साथ पूर्णरूप से सम्मिलित होने के लिए विटामिन की आवश्यकता 
हाती है । 
वस्ता | चरबीवाले पदार्थ शरीर में ताप और शक्ति उत्पन्न करते 
हैं । प्रोटीन या कार्बोददाइडेट से जितना ताप उत्पन्न होता उससे प्रायः 
दुगुना ताप चरबीवाले ware से उत्पन्न होता है । भावी भोजन के 
लिए भी शरीर में चरबी संगृहीत रहती है। यह चमड़े के नीचे एकत्रित 
हाती जहाँ कम्बल के सदृश आच्छादन बन शारीर के ताप को नष्ट हाने 
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से बचाती है। इससे तंतु ges हाते और शरीर के ढाँचे भरते हैं । 
उद्भिज dat और जन्तु-चरवियों दोनों से हो ताप उत्पन्न होता है; पर 
जन्तु-चरबियाँ शीघ्रता से पच जाती हैं । इसका कारण यह है कि जन्तु- 
चराबयों मं विटासिन होता है जो उद्भिज तैलों में बिलकुल नहीं होता | 
दूध, मक्खन आर बहुधा घी में विटामिन होता है । अतः इन्हें अवश्य 
सेवन करना चाहिए। जो सांस-भक्षण करते हों उन्हें अंडा, मांस 
मछली आर मछलियों के तेज्ञों का व्यवहार करना चाहिए | जो मांस 
न खाते हां और घी, मक्खन और दूध न मिल सकता हो तो उन्हे 
पालक, मेथी के सदृश हरी पत्तीदार तरकारियाँ, टोमाटे!, गाजर के सदृश 
रंगीन हरी तरकारियाँ खानी चाहिए। 
चरबी से शारीर में शक्ति आतो और विटामिन की प्राप्ति होती है | 
न्तु इससे सुदृढ़ होते ओर शरीर का ताप सुरक्षित रहता है । इससे 
शरीर के ढाँचे भरते जिससे शारीरिक सौन्दर्य की वृद्धि हाती है । यह 
आँत और आमाशय को चोट से बचाता है। शरीर को कालसियम के 
सम्मिलित करने में सहायता भी करता है । यदि आहार में पर्याप्त वसा 
न हो तो हाथ और पेरों में जल Sens होने से सजन होती है जिसे 
शोथ रोग कहते हें । शरीर को रोगों के कीटाणुओं से सुरक्षित रखने में भी 
यह सहायता करतो है। शेशवावस्था A बचपन में वसा की अधिक 
आवश्यकता होती Sl पीछे इसकी उतनी अधिक आवश्यकता नहीं 
होती | आहार में आवश्यकता से अधिक होने से मन्दाग्नि, एवं मलावरोध 
होता और अस्वस्थ स्थूलता आती है। वसा के समुचित दहन के लिए 
विटामिन ए ए और बी और कार्वोहाइड ट भ्रौर अआयाडीन की आवश्यकता 
होती है । 
का्बोहाइडू ट। इससे भी शरीर का ताप उत्पन्न होता है । स्टाचे और 
शर्करा इसके अन्तरगत आती हैं । स्टार्च चावल, गेहूँ, जौ, साबूदाना 
इत्यादि से प्राप्त होता है । शर्करा चीनी, गुड़ और मधु से प्राप्त होती 
है | मांस में बहुत अल्प कार्बोहाइड ट रहता al दूध में दुग्ध शकरा के 
रूप में प्रायः ५ प्रतिशत तक शकरा रहती हे | अधिकांश स्टार्च और 
शर्करा उद्भिज उद्गमों से प्राप्त हाती है | अलिखित पदार्थो में कार्बो- 
aega विद्यमान हैं । ऊपर से नीचे के qui में इसको मात्रा क्रमशः न्यून 


हाती जाती है। 


Jase 
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आहार €33 

(१) श्वेत और धुंधला शक्कर, गुड़ और मधु | 

(२) सावूदाना और ग्रराराट के आटे | 

(३) अनाज के दाने, चावल, मक्का, ASAT, जो, गेहूँ, वाजरा 
इत्यादि । 

(४) सूखे हुए AA । 

(५) चना और अन्य दालों के अनाज | 

(६) अखरोट, बादाम, फलों के बीज, मटर और सेम | 

(७) आलू , लहसुन, मूली, प्याज़ इत्यादि मूलवाली तरकारियाँ | 

(=) ताज्ञे फल | 

(£) हरी पत्तींदार तरकारियाँ | 

alates ct के लिए यह आवश्यक है कि खाद्य पदार्था का 
चुनाव ऐसा हो कि न तो उसमें ,शक रा और गुड़ सदृश rung 
का बाहुल्य ही हो HL न तो फलों और तरकारियां के सदृश पदार्थो में 
कार्बोहाइडू et की इतनी न्यूनता हो कि उनको इतनी अत्यधिक मात्रा में 
खाना पड़े कि आमाशय EX uid उन्हें स्वीकृत करने में समर्थ ही न 
हा । ऐसे पदार्थो का भक्षण भी वर्जित है जिनमें आवश्यकता से अधिक 
प्रोटीन विद्यमान हो, अतः हमारे भोजन में उपयुक्त कार्वोहाइड टों 
में सवमें से थोड़ा थोड़ा रहना चाहिए ताकि सब मिल कर पर्याप्त 
कार्बोहाइड्रेट, प्रोटीन, खनिज लवण और विटामिन प्रदान कर सके | 


अनाजों का अधिकांश स्टाचे होंता है | इनमें थोड़े अंश में प्रोटीन, 
चरबी और खनिज लवण होते हें । ताप और शक्ति उत्पन्न करने की 
दृष्टि से सब ही अनाज प्रायः बराबर हैं । फलों में शकरा का अंश 
अपेक्ताकृत अधिक रहता है । हमारे भोजन में कार्बोहाइड्रेट सबसे 
सस्ते पदार्थ dp ताप और शक्ति उत्पन्न करने के अतिरिक्त इनसे प्रोटीन 
अर वसा के उपयुक्त प्रयोग में भी शरीर को सहायता प्राप्त हाती है | 
हमारे भाजन में कार्वोहाइडू SP की मात्रा अधिक होने से इनका बहुन 
कुछ अंश आंतों में रद कर वहाँ सडत! ओर उससे क्षाभ-जनक अम्ल 
अर गैसे' बनती हैं जिनसे खट्टी डकार आती, मन्दारिन, संग्रहणी, दस्त 


इत्यादि रोग होते हैं । 
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विटामिन | यह निविवाद सिद्ध हो चुका है कि मनुष्य के आहार 
में विटामिन नामक पदाथे का रहना अत्यावश्यक है। इसके अभाव 
में शरीर की वृद्धि रुक जाती, सन्तानोत्पत्ति की शक्ति नष्ट हो जातो, अनेक 
राग होते श्रौर अन्त में वृद्धावस्था और wey शीघ्र हो जाती है । अब तक 
प्रायः ६ प्रकार के विटामिन का निश्चित रूप से पता लगा है । इसके 
अतिरिक्त ३ और विटामिन की उपस्थिति के विषय में घोषणा हे। चुकी है 
पर निश्चित रूप से अभी उनके विषय में कुछ नहीं कहा जा सकता | 
इन विटामिनों को विटामिन 'ए?, विटामिन 'बी?, विटामिन सी? ,विटामिन 
'डो?, विटामिन ‘2’, और विटामिन 'जी? कहते हैं । 


बिटामिन 'ए?। यह वसा में विलेय होता है। इसके अतिरिक्त 
ईथर, अलकोइल और कुछ कुछ पानी में घुलता है । साधारणतः पकाने 
से यह विशेष नष्ट नहीं होता पर यदि पकाना देर तक हो और पकाने 
के समय सामग्री वायु में खुली रहे ता विटामिन ए? बहुत कुछ नष्ट 
हा जाता है | आहार सें यदि इसकी मात्रा आवश्यकता से अधिक हो 
तो यह भविष्य के लिए aaa रहता है । मनुष्य के शारीर में यह 
स्वयं उत्पन्न नहीं होता पौधों की हरी पत्तियों पर zu -प्रकाश के द्वारा 
यह उत्पन्न होता है | 


शरीर की वृद्धि आर जीर्णोद्धार के लिए यह विटामिन अत्यावश्यक 
है । इससे रक्त उपयुक्त दशा में रहता और रक्‍त तन्तुओं और uii में 
जल का सञ्चय नहीं होता । संक्रामक रोगों से सुरक्षित रखने के लिए 
इसकी विशेष आवश्यकता होती है। इस विटामिन के अभाव में शरीर 
की वृद्धि रुक जाती, आँखों की सूजन, अन्धापन, रात्रि-अन्धापन, शरदी, 
फेफड़े की सूजन, क्षयी आँतों की सूजन--संग्रहणी, दस्त- जलोदर, 
पथरी इत्यादि रोग होते हैं | 


काडलिवर तैल, मछली के तैल, अंडा, मक्खन, घी, दूध, हरी पत्तदारी 
तरकारियों-पालक, पतगोभी, शलजम पत्तियाँ, चुकन्दर पत्तियाँ, मूली 
पत्तियाँ इत्यादि-गोभी, गाजर, शकरकन्द, टोमाटो, HHL हुए दानों में 
इसका विशेष अंश रहता है । काडलिबर तैल से एक कावेनिक यौगिक 
निकाला गया है जिसका सूत्र 075५2 (08), है। ऐसा समका 
ज्ञाता है कि यही यौगिक विटामिन ^ है | 


! 
| 
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विटामिन “बी?। यह जल में बड़ी शीघ्रता से घुल जाता है | यह 
कुछ कुछ अलकाहल में भी घुलता है। यह प्रोटीन के साथ संयुक्त 
पाया जाता है । गरमी सेयह भो शीघ्र नष्ट नहीं होता । आम्लिक 
विलयन में यह अधिक स्थायी होता है। पकाने से यह भी शीघ्र नष्ट 
नहीं हाता पर टीन में भर कर रखने से बहुत कुछ नष्ट हो जाता है | 
यदि भाज्य पदार्थ का उवाला हुआ जल फेंक दिया जाय तो इसका बहुत 
कुछ अंश नष्ट हा जाता है । पौधों में यह मिट्टी और वायु से आता है | 
अतः साधारणतः यह पौधों के फलों और मूलों में ही अधिक पाया 
जाता है । हरी पत्तियों में भी यह उपस्थित पाया जाता है | 

शरीर के निर्माण श्रोर जीर्णोद्धार और स्वास्थ्य की रक्षा के लिए 
यह आवश्यक है। इसके अभाव में मन्दाग्नि हाती, अल्प-पुष्टि के 
लक्षण प्रकट होते, आहार के परिपक्व होने की क्रिया मन्द पड़ जाती 
ओर बेरीबेरी नामक रोग के लक्षण प्रकट होते हैं | 

ईस्ट, अंडा, टोमाटो, पालक, शत्नजम'पत्तियाँ मूली-पतियाँ अनाज 
के qi दाने--गेहूँ, जो, मक्का, सेम, मटर, चना, ग्रखराट और बादाम, 
गाजर, प्याज़, शलजम, दूध इत्यादि में इसकी मात्रा विशेष रहती 
है । चावल के छाँटन से एक कार्बनिक यौगिक प्राप्त हुआ है | 
जिसका सूत्र 0८71, 000, है। यही विटामिन बी?” समभा 
जाता है । 

विटामिन “सी? | यह रोग से सुरक्षित रखने के लिए अत्या- 
वश्यक है । यह जल और अलकोहाल में शीघ्र ही घुल जाता है । पकाने 
से इसका प्रायः सारा अश नष्ट हो जाता है । सुखाने और रीन 
में रखने से भी यह बहुत कुछ नष्ट हो जाता है । जल की उपस्थिति 
में तो ताप से यह और भी शीघ्र नष्ट हो जाता है। इस विटामिन 
की प्राप्ति के लिए कच्चे, बिना पकाये हुए फलों और तरकारियों 
का नित्य सेवन आवश्यक है | 

शरीर के रक्त को शुद्ध और समुचित सङ्गठन का रखने के 
लिए, अन्य विटामिनों को शरीर के निर्माण में, विशेषतः «iat और 
प्रस्थियों के निर्माण में, सहायता प्रदान के लिए शरीर की आँतों को 
स्वस्थ दशा में रखने भार शरीर को रोग के कीटाणएुओं से सुरक्षित 
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रखने में सहायता के लिए इस विटामिन ‘ay की आवश्यकता 
होती है | 


यह ताज्ञो हरी पत्तियां आर grs फलों में विशेषरूप से विद्यमान 

ता है । SHC हुए अनाजों, मटर, चना इत्यादि में इसकी विशेष 

मात्रा रहती है। ताज़े नींबू, नारंगी, टोमाटो और इनके wat, कच्चे 

गाजर, शलजम पत्तियों, कच्चे आलू, नारंगी के छिलकों सें यह विशेष 
पाया जाता है | 


विटामिन “डी? । यह वसा में विलेय होता है। यह केबल जान्तव 
पदार्थो, दूध, मक्खन, घी, अंडा भार मछली के तैलों में ही पाया जाता 
दै । काडलिवर तैल में इसकी मात्रा विशेष रहती है। वानस्पतिक dai 
में यह नहीं होता पर यदि इन deb को छिछले पात्र में zu -प्रकाश 
मं रखा जाय ता उनमें यह आ जाता है । मनुष्य के चमड़े पर Hl 
प्रकाश को क्रिया से भी यह उत्पन्न हाता है । यदि शारीर में तेल मदन 
कर कुछ समय क लिए सूऱ्य-प्रकाश में खड़े रहें तो इसकी पर्याप्त मात्रा 
शरीर मं उत्पन्न हो जाती है । ऐसा समका जाता है कि चमड़े में 
एर्गोस्टेरोल (ergosterol) नामक एक पदार्थ है जो सूर्यय-प्रकाश के 
द्वारा विटामिन ‘Sy? में परिवर्तित हो जाता है | 


इसके अभाव में बच्चों की हड्टियाँ कोमल और SdT हो जाती हैं । 
उनके कुन निकल आते हैं । युवा मनुष्यों में हडियां के कोमल होने का 
रोग (osteomalachia) हो जाता है । यह रोग पर्दानशीन fit में 
बहुत अधिक देखा जाता है । इस विटामिन की न्यूनता से बच्चे spun 
क्रोधी और fur हो जाते हैं । उन्हें निद्रा कम आती और उनके gei 
शरोर गाँठ ढीली पड़ जातीं और gigat कोमल हो जाती हैं । ऐसे बच्चे 
जल्दी खड़े नहीं होते Bie न जल्दी चलते-फिरते ही हैं | उन्हें qs 
हा जाता और पेट निकल आता है । इसकी न्यूनता से दाँत अच्छे 
नहीं होते और शीघ्र नष्ट भी हो जाते = | 

विटामिन “३? | यह भी वसा में विलेय होता है । इसके अभाव 
में सन्तानोत्पत्ति की शक्ति नष्ट हो जाती है। सन्तानोत्पत्ति के लिए यह 
अत्यावश्यक है। यह पौधों और जन्तुं में बहुत विस्तृत पाया गया है। 
सन्तानात्पत्ति के लिए इसकी अत्यल्प मात्रा में आवश्यकता होती है । 


— 
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साधारण सब भोज्य पदार्थों सें यह उपस्थित रहता हे । अतः इसकी 
प्राप्ति के लिए किसी विशेष पदाथ के खाने की आवश्यकता नहीं । 

विटामिन ^ | शरीर की वृद्धि और परिपुष्टि के लिए सभी 
अवस्था सें इस विटामिन की आवश्यकता होती है। इसकी न्यूनता से 
पाचन-शक्ति का हास होता, स्नायु-शिथिलता ओर बहुधा Hinr होते, 
संक्रामक रोगों से बचने झी शक्ति का हास होता, बच्चों की वुद्धि रुक 
जाती; वृद्धावस्था शीघ्र आ जाती और मनुष्य अल्पायु हो जाते हैं। 
कुछ SR के मतानुसार इसके अभाव से Gara नामक रोग भी होता 
है । यह विटामिन दूध में विशेषरूप से विद्यमान है। अन्य खाद्य 
पदार्थो के सम्वन्ध में अधिक अन्वेषण नहीं हुए हैं पर इस विषय में 
जा कुछ हुए हें उनसे पता लगता है कि यह अंडा, मांस, इरी Fx 
पीली तरकारियों में भी पर्याप्त मात्रा में विद्यमान है। दूध के उबा- 
लने से यह नष्ट नहीं होता | 

सारांश | ऊपर जो कुछ कहा गया है उससे हम निम्न-लिखित 
सिद्धान्त पर पहुँचते हैं | 

हमारे नित्य के आहार में दूध या दूध के सामान का रहना 
अत्यावश्यक है । यदि दूध पर्याप्त मात्रा में रहे तो wer, मांस ओर 
मछली खाने की बिलकुल आवश्यकता नहीं। आटा या चावल ओर 
दाल तो साधारणतः हमारे आहार में रहता ही है और इसे रहना 
आवश्यक ता है ही पर सफेद आटा और Sel हुआ चावल का 
प्रयोग नहीं करना चाहिए | ऐसे आटे Hx चावल से बहुत उपयोगी 
अंश, विटामिन और खनिज लवण, नष्ट हो जाते हैं। चोकर के साथ 
आटा और बिना छटा हुआ चावल सबसे उत्तम है । ZG साथ साथ 
कुछ dis कच्चे, बिना पकाये हुए पदार्थो का नित्य सेवन आवश्यक 
है । नीबू, नारंगी, टोमाटो, मूली, प्याज़ गाजर और हरे मिचे भी इनमें 
जो प्राप्त हो सकें उन्हें नित्य सेवन करना चाहिए । यदि a as 
फल प्राप्त न हों तो MHC हुए चने या मटर का सेवन करना afer! 
इनसे आवश्यक बिटामिन प्राप्त होता है। जब इरे चने और मटर 
प्राप्त हो तो उनका सेवन स्वच्छन्दता से करना चाहिए | पकाये हुए 
भाजनों में इरी तरकारियाँ अवश्य रहनी चाहिए । पत्तीदार तरकारियाँ 
मूलवाली तरकारियां से अच्छी हैं । इनमें खनिज लवण आर विटामिन 
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पर्याप्त रहता है । पालक, मेथी, पातगोभी sic Ghat के नवपल्लवों 
को तरकारथ्या इस दृष्टि से अच्छी हें । श्वेत तरकारियां की अपेक्षा 
पीली अथवा हरी तरकारियाँ अच्छी हैं । पकाने के समय इन तरकारियों 
के उबाले हुए जल को फेंकना नहीं चाहिए वरन्‌ तरकारियां के साथ 
मिलाकर पकाकर खाना चाहिए। हमारे आहार में कुछ as साम- 
यिक फल, अंगूर, अनार, नासपाती, सेव, आम, अमरूद, वैर, मकोई, 
पपीता, लीची. ककड़ी, तरबूज इत्यादि का रहना स्वास्थ्य की दृष्टि 
से बहुत अच्छा हे । मिष्टान्नां को यथासम्भव कम सेवन करना 
चाहिए | मीठे पदार्थो में मधु सबसे उत्तम है । टीन में सुरक्षित 
पदार्था, विशेषतः फला के सेवन से विशेष कोई लाभ नहीं होता। 
जहाँ तक सम्भव हो टीन में सुरक्षित पदार्थो का सेबन नहीं करना 
चाहिए। 
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LONGEVITY AND SENILITY 
With particular reference to Plants 


The incidence of birth and death is an ever recurrent 
phenomenon in the world of the living, and one that sharply 
demarcates the animate from the inanimate objects. The 
causes whch initiate the cycle of life, and as surely bring 
it to its inevitable close, have exercised the best brains of the 
thinking men—biologists as well as philosophers—ever since 
the dawn of human thought, but are little understood yet. 
The fact, therefore, can only be noted here as the most arrest- 
ing feature of the living organisms, profound alike in its 
insistent recurrence as well as in its elusive mystery. 

Closely associated with this is the question of age. 
Organisms come into existence, lead a more or less active life 
for a time, during which they also reproduce others of their 
kind, and finally, passing through a period characterised by 
constantly waning powers, they encounter death and dis- 
appear. In those with a sufficiently extended period of exist- 
ence, there are also, on the analogy of human lives, fairly 
well demarcated stages of infancy, youth, adultness and old 
age, each manifesting its own characteristic features. 

For various reasons, mostly utilitarian, men have in- 
terested themselves in the question of age and aging, not 
only in connection with the lives of their fellow men, but 
also in regard to all the other objects which make up their 
complex environment. ` Mostly, however, and for very ob- 
vious reasons, it is the common living things, plants and 
animals, that claimed the immediate attention. Gradually, 
sometimes out of sheer curiosity, sometimes purposely, their 
observations came to include in their scope other members 
too of the animate world. As a result of this study, and 
due to the innate tendency of the human mind to analyse, 
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compare and correlate data, certain facts emerged into pro- 
minence and some generalisations came to be established. 

This comparative study, restricted at first to objects 
of the same class, gradually became extended to those of 
different categories, until finally the members of the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms, as such, came to be compared 
and contrasted. This contract and comparison has yielded 
certain results which are interesting not only because of the 
data that have been accumulated, but also because of the 
conclusions that have flowed from them, regarding the funda- 
mental nature of the difference that underlies the plants and 
animals. 

The first thing that became obvious is that not only 
different organisms have a life of varying length, but that 
different classes of objects have a certain average age, normally 
attainable by the individuals, if, that is to say, death from 
accidental causes is prevented. In general, it also came 
to be recognised that there is a rough correspondence between 
bulk and span of life. The smaller kind of animals and 
plants have only a short spell of existence, while the more 
bulky ones are longer-lived. Mice, for example, are cre- 
dited with an average life of 3 years, squirrels 6, dogs 15-20, 
horses 45 and elephants 90-100. In plants too, some fungi 
complete their life cycle in a few days, some herbs, like 
Stellaria media and Senecio vulgaris, go through their whole 
life-history in a few weeks. There are a number of seasonal 
garden plants, like the Sun-flower, which require several 
months for the completion of their life-cycle before they 
die, while the bigger shrubs and trees continue to live and 
reproduce for a number of years. 

When we, however, go very low down in the scale of 
life, we encounter extremely ephemeral forms. The ex- 
treme is reached in the simplest types of unicellular organisms, 


In these, the life-span of the individual may not exceed half 


an hour; sometimes it is even less. Such are, for example, 
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Bacteria, popularly called the germs, which are responsible 
for the deadly epidemics like plague, cholera, etc. They 
are looked upon as the simplest types of organisms. An 
idea of their simplicity may be gathered from the fact that 
as many as 50,000 of them would be required in a row to 
make an inch, and thirty billion would weigh only 1 gram, 
ie. 1130 ounce! In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Emil Fischer, the renowned authority on these organisms, 
has determined that a cholera germ by division produces 
two every half hour or less. Further he has also estimated 
that at this rate of division the bacteria that would be pro- 
duced in one single day would number 1,600,000,000,000,000 
(one thousand six hundred billion) and would weigh almost 
half a million pounds! One cannot clearly and easily ap- 
preciate the magnitude and significance of this stupendous 
number, because numbers, when extended beyond the limits 
to which our minds are accustomed, cease to have any de- 
finite meaning. In order therefore to convey an idea of its 
immensity, it may be stated that this figure would be about 
twenty five thousand times the number of seconds since the 
birth of Christ! Such a mass of bacteria—the product of 
one bacterium. in a single day!—would by its sheer weight 
and dimensions soon annihilate everything else. It is owing 
to this power of rapid multiplication that the bacteria are 
agents of such dreaded significance, and forces almost of 
infinite extent; because their minute size itself would make 
them quite harmless. Their unbounded catastrophic acti- 
vities, are, however, held in check by a very delicately con- 
trolled process of auto-regulation in nature, whereby at a 
certain stage, the bacteria are either killed on account of the 
exhaustion of food supply, or by an undue accumulation of 
their own toxic waste products. 

Many other simplest forms of life among animals and 
plants, are characterised by an almost equally short period 
of existence. In the strict sense, and in the accepted mean- 
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ing of the word, however, there is no death in these organisms, 
as no corpse is left behind. After reaching a certain size each 
individual, under favourable conditions, divides into two. 
Each of the resulting products behaves similarly, and the pro- 
cess may be indefinitely repeated so long as external condi- 
tions remain favourable. In this way Prof. Woodruff has 
succeeded in maintaining, unimpaired in vigour, the pro- 
ducts of 3 races of a single Slipper animalcule (Paramoecium) 
through many years. The experiments which were started 
in 1907 and were still in progress when last reported in 
1921, had resulted in 12,000 generations of the individuals. 
Experiments carried out on similar lines on other organisms 
have yielded similar results. 

Here then it is merely the individuals that appear and 
disappear, but barring accidents, the same substance flows on 
through time without any evident loss, in a stream of growth 
and fission. In reality, all the living animals and plants 
form the end links in the chain of life, which, stretching 
far back through countless generations of extremely varied 
types, becomes merged in the first speck of living matter, 
whose origin is lost in the sheer abyss of time. 

The simplest forms are thus in a sense immortal. When, 
however, we come to organisms higher in the scale of evolu- 
tion, we gradually begin to see distinct evidences of bodily 
death. ‘These organisms come to consist of a larger number 
of protoplasmic units or cells, with distinct but co-ordinated 
functions. Some are concerned exclusively with reproduc- 
tion. Only these maintain the onward flow of the stream 
of life. Others are made responsible for nutrition and still 
others for protection. Under these conditions of restricted 

liberty and circumscribed existence, most of the constituent 
cells lose heir power of division and rejuvenation, and the 
organisms eventually pay the penalty for their higher differen- 
tiation by the loss of their original potential immortality, 
In fact, they begin to experience senility and death. 
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As we proceed higher and higher, differences between 
animals and plants become more and more evident and em- 
phasised. Up toa certain extent the animals are still capable 
of producing new individuals by a process of “budding,” 
as in Hydra, or by the capacity to regenerate lost parts, as 
in the Earth-worm. Budding, however, is soon relinquished 
as it would be too cumbrous and uneconomical a process. No 
one can, for instance, imagine an elephant branching out 
another elephant, or even an earthworm so behaving. This 
would obviously impose so many restrictions on the activity 
of the individuals, that they will not be able to survive 
long, even if for a time they could carry on their normal life 
functions. ‘The power of regenerating lost parts is, how- 
ever, still retained by some of them as securing biological 
advantage. This is illustrated, for example, by the common 
house lizard which can form a new tail on the old being lost 
through accident or injury. Soon this power too is lost. In 
the higher animals, beyond the capacity of healing wounds, 
no other power of regeneration or repair exists. 

It is otherwise with the plants. They are, including 
the biggest of them, not only capable of healing up wounds, 
but are also endowed with unrestricted powers of growth 
and regeneration. In them if an organ is lost, it can be 
regenerated and replaced. A tree, for instance, cut down to 
its very base, will regenerate all the lost parts. Production 
of new individuals by the regeneration of the lost organs, 
so characteristic of the rose cuttings, is shared by many other 
plants. Again, although rare, even parts of a dismembered 
leaf, e.g., of a Begonia; and minute fragments of the root of 
“Cape Lilac” (Melia azederech) will readily reproduce the 
whole plant. This is a most fundamental difference, whose 
implications will be followed at a later stage, and the under- 
lying cause of the differences, in the regenerating capacities 
of the members of the two kingdoms, enquired into. 

Coming now to the question of life-duration, attention 
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will be confined here particularly to the higher members of 
the Plant Kingdom, as these, besides being extremely long- j 
lived, exhibit certain other interesting features and pecu- 
liarities. The herbs, as has already been said, live from a 
few weeks to several months. They then fruit, set seed 

and die. They correspond to proletarians in the human 
society, whose only business seems but to beget and die. 

They do not have available to them extra store of reserve 

food and energy, to enable them to survive the shock of the | 
heavy drain which their reproductive process imposes. They 
literally die exhausted. Next in order come the plants which 

live through two years. Their first year is devoted to 
growth and accumulation of food store. During the en- 

suing year they produce a big crop of flowers and fruits. 

This makes such a heavy demand on their energy that they 
succumb under the strain. To the same category belong 

.the multinnials, with this difference, that instead of de- 
voting only one year for the preparation of the on-coming 

crisis, they vegetate for a number of years—sometimes as 

many as 60 or more—in order to lay by enough foodstore, 

to meet the requirements of the extremely heavy drain 
which the production of a huge cluster of flowers involves. 

To this class belong the Talipot Palm (Corypha) and the 
Bamboos. 

Lastly we have the perennials represented by most of the 

trees and shrubs. In their case the duration of life may be 

much prolonged. They are very tenacious of life. They 
continue to flower and fruit for many years. Apparently 

their organisation makes possible the accumulation of enough | 
food material, enabling them to cope with the requirements 
of the yearly production of fruits and seeds, without thereby | 
succumbing to exhaustion. | 

Some of the trees are particularly long-lived. Before 1 

them the life of the longest-lived animals pales into insigni- 
ficance. No case of an animal having lived for as much as 
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300 years is, with any certainty, recorded. Some doubt- 
ful cases of fishes and tortoises having attained a longer age 
have been mentioned. But generally about 160 years is 
the utmost limit that any animal is known to attain. Now 
this is, in the plants, the age-limit, as it were, of most of the 


smaller fries. In the case of some of the bigger forms, 
this hardly represents their youth, while it may even be 
the infant stage of some of the ‘giants’! 

The following account, gathered from various authen- 
ticated sources, will give some idea of the extremely long 
ages which some of the trees can reach. No attempt has 
been made to give an exhaustive treatment, since this is not 
possible within the limits prescribed. Only the most not- 
able and well-known cases have, therefore, been cited. ‘This 
will, however, be supplemented by a somewhat fuller ac- 
count in a tabular form at the end. 

To begin with the compartively shorter-lived cases, 
it is to be noted that the Chestnut (Castanea vulgaris) reaches 
an age of from 500-1,000 years. The great Chestnut at 
Torworth (England) is believed to have been a flowering 
sapling in the time of Egbert (802-839 A.D.). Some of the 
specimens are also very bulky. An idea of the dimensions 
can be gathered from the fact that the famous Chestnut tree 
of Mount Etna, in Sicily, was found by Jean Houel to be 160 
feet in circumference (diameter about 60 feet!). Its stem 
had, however, become hollow through age. 

Next come the Oaks (Quercus sp.). The species of 
this tree generally reach an age of 500-1,000 years. In 
extreme cases it may even go up higher. "Ihe Greendale Oak 
at Welbeck (England) for example, is believed to have 
weathered the storms of fifteen centuries. “About a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago" wrote an observer about the year 
1900 “this tree was deprived of its heart by the eccentric 
desire of the then owner to make a tunnel through the 
trunk. ‘This novel piece of engineering was effected with- 
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out any apparent injury to the tree. An opening was made 
through which the Duke of Portland drove a carriage and 
six horses, and three horsemen could ride abreast. ‘The 
arch is ten feet three inches high and six feet three inches 
wide." The Cowthorpe Oak, in Yorkshire, was even reported 
to be eighteen centuries old. It was seventy-eight feet in 
circumference at the height of three feet from the ground. 
Another tree at Mamre, in Palestine, known as Abraham's 
Oak, is supposed to mark the place where the Patriarch 
pitched his tent. 

The Lime tree (Tilia) is another plant which is long- 
lived (800-1,000 years). The celebrated tree of Neustadt 
in Wurtemberg (Germany) is nearly 700 years old. While 
another near Freiburg is believed to be 1,230 years old. 

The famous Cedars of Lebanon are reported to reach 

ages varying from 1,200-1,300 years. ‘The Mexican Cedar 
or Water Cypress (Taxodium Mexicanum) ordinarily 
touches the limit of 2,000 years. But the famous naturalist 
Humboldt also estimated that in extreme cases, some speci- 
mens may even be 4,100 years old. These trees also become 
very huge. ‘The diameter may reach a length of more than 
55 feet, although the height is not very great. Cypress trees 
(Cupressus sempervirens and C. fastigiata) live from 
2,000-3,000 years. While the celebrated Baobab tree 
(Adansonia digitata) of Western Africa, reaches an even 
higher age, viz., 5,150 years. Its girth is over thirty feet. 
The Wellingtonias or Red-wood trees (Sequoia) of Cali- 
fornia are about the same age as Adansonia (4,000-5,000 
years). Besides, they are also the ‘giants of the vegetable 
kingdom. They may reach a height of nearly 425 feet in 
some extreme cases, and a diameter of over 35 feet. The 
following extracts will be found interesting as giving an 
idea of their size and age. 

“Since they (Sequoia trees) have become a centre of the 
tourist industry in the United States, various methods have 
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— been adopted to make their size more easily realised. Thus 


a coach with four horses and covered by passengers is (or 
used to be) driven through a gateway made in one of them. 
The trunk of another has been cut off some feet from the 
ground, and a dancing-saloon has been made on the stump. 
A. complete section of one of them was carried across the 
United States to make a dining-room table for an American 
millionaire”. A vivid idea of the age of one of these named 
"General Sherman" has been given as follows:— "This tree 
was about 1,200 years old when Christ was born. - At the 
time of the Trojan Wars and the exodus of Hebrews from 
Egypt, under the leadership of Moses, the tree was a sapling 
20-30 feet high. It has been alive during all the mediaeval 


- and modern history" . .. . “and has been peacefully grow- 


ing in a Callifornian Valley during all che time when Greece, 
Rome, Spain, France, Britain and, of course, the United 
States, developed their civilisations." And again, speaking 
of another Sequoia, Professor J. A. Thomson writes "it was a 
seedling in 271 B.C., suffered a burn 5 ft. wide when it was 
516 years old, and spent 105 years in folding its living tissues 
over the wound. When it was killed, at the age of 2,171 years, 
a Methuselah among trees, it was engaged in healing a third 
great wound 18 feet wide and about 30 feet high." 

The famous Dragon tree (Dracaena Draco) of Orotava, 
Teneriffe (Canary islands) was believed to be still older. 
The age has been variously estimated at between 6000-10,000 
years. But by many these are held to be very highly ex- 
aggerated estimates. Some biologists even hold that 185-200 
years would be the extreme limit. Its circumference in 
1868, when it was blown down by a storm, was more than 
50 feet. 

Of greater interest than any of the above mentioned 
cases, however, is the record of the Bodhi (Pzpul) tree (Ficus 
religiosa) growing now in Anuradhapoor (Ceylon). This 
is a branch of the famous tree, under which, in Budh-Gaya, 
Gautam attained his Buddhahood. It was taken by Mahinda, 

119 
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the son of Asoka, to Ceylon, at the request of King Tissa, and 
planted by the latter in C. 250 B.C. It is still flourishing 
and “would almost seem to verify the prophecy pronounced 
when it was planted, that it would ‘flourish and be green 
for ever'". An account of how the branch was secured 
and transported, “and the story of its vicissitudes which has 
been preserved in a series of continuous chronicles, amongst 
the most authentic that have been handed down by man- 
kind” may be read in J. E. Tennent’s exhaustive book on 
Ceylon. As against the estimated accounts given above the 
age of the Bo-tree (2,182 years) is a “matter of record.” 
It is also interesting to note that three saplings from this 
patriarch have recently been brought back to India after this 
lapse of centuries and planted at Sarnath (Benares) where 
Lord Buddha preached his first sermon. 

When one thinks of these ages one begins to wonder 
what historical secrets may not be concealed in the bosom 
of these links with the hoary past. 

The following comparative table will show at a glance 
some of the recorded cases of longevity in plants and ani- 
mals. It includes only a few of the commoner examples. 
The-doubtful cases are indicated by a querry. The plants 
whose age-limit falls below 100 years have been omitted. 





PLANTS A 








Names Age in years Names Age in years 





1. Vitis vinifera (Grape vine) . 80-100. 1. Mice sé 3. 
2. Betula odorata (a near relative 2. Squirrel .. 6. 
of Bhojapatra). .. »« | 124. 3. Rabbit .. 6-7. . 
3. Hedera helix (Ivy) .. | 200. 4. Fowl 10-20 
4. Pirus malus (Apple) .. | 200. $. Sheep & 
Goat 12 

$. Fraxinus excelsior (Ash) .. | 250. 6. Frog 12-16 

6. Pirus communis (Pear) .. | 300. 7. Dog ० 15-20, 
7. Populus nigra (Black Poplar) | 300. 8. Peacock ] 

8. Alnus glutinosa (Alder) .. | 100-300. 9 Pigeon 1 20. 

9. Prunus avium (Wild Cherry) | 100-400. 10. Ps | 
10. Rosa canina (Dog Rose) .. | 400. 11. "t ei : jb 
11. Ulmus Sp. (Elm) .. .. | 300-600. Tm DEDE . 
12. Juglans regia (Walnut) .. | 300-400. s nds ^ 
13. Acer platanoides (Maple) .. | 400-500. a Tiger . 
14. Pinus nigra (Black Pine) 600. : 
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PLANTS ANIMALS 
Names Age in years Names | Age in years 
15. Olea Europea (Olive) .. | 700. 16. Ass A 25-30. 
16. Abies alba (Silver Fir) .. | 300-800 17. Ox 
17. Fagus sylvetica (Beech) . | 600-930. 18. Deer } 30. 
18. Castanea vulgaris (Chestnut) | 500-1000. 19. Stag T 30-40 
19. Quercus sp. (Oak) . | 500-(1500?2)|] 20. Camel .. | 40-(100?) 
20. Tilia (Lime) sts .. | 800-1000 21. Horse 45. 
21. Picea excelsa (Spruce) .. | 200-1200. 22. Bear | 50. 
22. Platanus (Plane) .. | 1300? 23. Rhinoceros | 70-80. 
23. Cedrus Libani (Cedar) . 1200-1300. 24. Man "2| 80-150* 
24. Taxodium Mexicanum (Maxi- | 
can Cypress) Pu .. |2000-(4100?) | 25. Elephant .. | 90-100 
25. Juniperus communis  (Juni- | 
per) te S .. | 2000. 26. Goose .. | 100. 
26. Taxus baccata (Yew) .. | 2880. 27. Crow i | 100-150 
27. Cupressus (Cypress) .. | 2000-3000. 28. Parrot «| 120. 
28. Ficus religiosa (Peepul) .. | 2000—? 29. Falcon .. | 162. 
29, Sequoia i à ss .. | 4000-5000 30. Pike (fih) 267. 
30. Adansonia digitata (Baobab) | 5150. 31. Greenland |! 
Whale .. | 300-400? 
31. Dracaena Draco (Dragon 
tree) SS .. | 6000-10,000?| 32. Tortoise .. | 400? 


From the above table it. will be seen how heavily the plant 
kingdom scores over the animal kingdom on this point. 

Before proceeding to examine the underlying cause of 
the observed differences, it appears necessary to give an 
account of the various methods employed for determining the 
age of trees. For it is obvious that where centuries are in- 
volved, embracing several successions of human generations, 
the question of correct, or even approximate, determination 
is fraught with difficulties of an extremely grave nature. 
The matter is, however, not so baffling as it might appear to 
the uninitiated. As in the case of the animals, a number of 
clues, known to the students of plant-life, are available, with 
the help of which the age of the entire tree, or of its indivi- 
dual branches, can be deciphered, with a very fair approxi- 
mation, or sometimes even with accuracy. 


Firstly, there is the method of comparative growth. 
In this, growth during a known period of time is measured. 


*A lady, named Thense Abalva, was reported to be 180 years old in 1904, and 
quite healthy and active. A man, named Zaro Agha was reported a year or two 
back to be quite strong at 160. 
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From this the time required for effecting the total growth 
can be calculated. 


Secondly, age can also be determined by means of cer- 
tain land-marks generally left behind by plants during 
their growth and development form year to year. These 
are evoked in response to the rhythm induced in their func- 
tional activities by the periodicity of environment. This is 
particularly expressed in the alternate cessation and resump- 
tion of growth, and production of foliage and flowers, which 
is repeated at regular intervals throughout the whole life. 
These alternating periods of activity and rest leave their im- 
press in the form of a succession of tracks, which constitute 
the land-marks referred to above. Externally, they are re- 
cognisable as a series of scars whose number forms the basis 
for estimating the age. ‘This is, however, of limited applica- 
tion. It can be only usefully employed in connection with 
short periods of time. Later the scars are obliterated. A 
more reliable method is afforded by an examination of the 
internal structure. Here a permanent record is left in the 
stem in the form of, what are called, rings of growth, whose 
formation is induced by the same ryhthmic nature of the 
seasons as already mentioned. "Their number can easily be 
counted, and forms the basis of most of the determinations 
of the age of trees. 


Both of the above-mentioned methods, however, yield 
only approximate results, although the discrepancy involved 
is negligible. 

A more accurate and reliable, though at the same time 
only occasionally available, basis is afforded by those in- 
stances in which-trees have been planted in commemoration 
of certain historical events, as in the case of the Sacred Bodhi 
tree (Ficus religiosa) mentioned above. i Although rare, 
these cases are naturally of the utmost significance, since 
they derive their claim to longevity from the authority of 
definitely recorded facts, and are useful in checking the 


claims based on other grounds. 
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Now as to the reason of the fundamental difference in 
longevity between animals and plants. This is found to 
lie in their very different architecture. Trees are constructed 
on a plan fundamentally different from that underlying the 
organisation of the highly complex animal bodies. In fact 
it relates to their respective embryologies. In the higher 
animals a bony vertebral column appears early in the embryo, 
and limbs arise with definite number and in definite relation 
to it. The bodily organisation of such animals is deter- 
mined and laid down once for all. Growth can take place 
only during a limited period and to a limited extent. More- 
over, the growing points are intercalary, and cannot give rise 
to new organs to replace those which become old and func- 
tionles. It is otherwise with the plants. The higher plants, 
unlike the higher animals, do not reach a stage at which the 
whole of their substance attains a condition of fixity and 
permanence. In them there is not only a continued growth 
in length, but also in thickness. Besides, new organs and 
tissues, both in the root and the shoot, are being continuously 
developed. These lead to far-reaching consequences. The 
plant, in fact, is kept in a state of perpetual youth. As 
the old organs become senile and functionless, new ones are 
developed to take their place. There is thus a continuous 
rejuvenation. Dead and effete parts are either got rid of, 
or are rendered innocuous. To a large extent the tree con- 
sists as a whole of lifeless material. There is thus in the 
plants a curious commingling of the dead and the living—in 
fact of a part that may be thousands of years old and dead, 
and one that may be just coming into existence. This is one 
of the most remarkable examples in nature of a link between 
the past and the present. 

In this way is maintained the perennial youth of the 
plants in all its vigour, and there is no limit potentially to a 
plant’s life. And this is easily understood. Whatever may 
be the physico-chemical reasons, biologically it is the constant 
wear and tear of the organs, without the corresponding re- 
pair, that eventually sounds the death-knell. Plants and 
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animals are essentially like machines, albeit of a more elaborate 
type. If the worn-out parts of a machine can be constntly 
renewed, it can be made to run indefinitely. The plants 
have found out this secret, the animals have not. To a 
certain extent, however, an analogy may exist between plants 
and the coral animals, some of which may have been grow- 
ing in the days of the Pharaohs. But it is merely an analogy 
and no more. 
Even the plants which die do so not because of any 
inherent susceptibility to death, but because of exhaustion 
or accidents. For instance, it has been experimentally de- 
monstrated that if flowering, which ultimately leads to the 
death of many plants from exhaustion, is artificially pre- 
vented, they may be made to live in full vigour without limit. 
Not so with the animals. However carefully they may be 
reared and preserved, there is nothing, not even rejuvenation 
methods, that can stay the hand of death, though for ought 
we know, it may perhaps be delayed for a while. 
_ The question may now be asked and answered: is there 
any advantage accruing from longevity? Because men cling 
to life both on account of self-complacency as well as for 
fear of death, it may be natural for them to want to live 
indefinitely, and the thought of death be both horrifying 
and saddening. In reality, however, there should be no 
occasion for sadness or fear. Correctly speaking, as indivi- 
duals, all are merely trustees of the germ cells, responsible 
for continuing the race. As such all their activities are merely 
of the nature of preparations for, or incidental to, the basic 
act of procreation, and find their consummation in it. Indeed, 
as has been well said “throughout the whole gamut of 
Nature, we find that her chief pre-occupation, her chief in- 
centive to action, is the handing on the torch of life." When 
this is accomplished, biologically there is no further need for 
the existence of the individual, except for e time for the 
sake of protection and rearing of the offspring. pc 
preservation the ideal method of repr veins NOU d 
each pair of organisms to beget:only two. olisprings या 
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they themselves perish. As a rule, however, we find that 
many more than two are frequently born to each pair. This 
is obviously to allow for death, before maturity, from acci- 
dental causes which claim a large number of the young that 
are born. It also makes possible the appearance of a larger 
number of variations for Natural Selection to work upon. In 
this way the process of evolution is speeded up. Sooner or 
later, however, the capacity for reproduction is lost. The 
continued existence of the individual after this stage, be- 
comes then more and more of a hindrance than a help. 
Socially and historically the old individuals become ana- 
chronisms. Biologically they become obstacles, and act as 
a drag on the process of evolution. For the speeding up of 
evolution, it is necessary that successive generations be, within 
certain limits, of short duration, in order to make possible, 
the birth of a larger number of individuals, with new poten- 
tialities, in a given period of time. The longer, therefore, 
an individual lives beyond his most vigorous reproductive 
period, the more is he preventing the rapid fulfilment of the 
destiny of creation, whatever that might be. Considered 
in this light, which, one ventures to thing, is the correct 
way of assessing the true value of life, the various methods 
of rejuvenation for prolonging life that have come into 
vogue, or birth-control methods that result in restricting 
the number of individuals in each generation, and of genera- 
tions in a given period of time, are harmful in the extreme, 
in as much as by applying an artificial brake to the wheels 
of evolutionary progress, the protagonists of these methods 
are slowing down the pace, and preventing an early fulfilment 
of the destiny of man. For the moment, the Lord of Crea- 
tion, as man prides in styling himself, may hypnotise himself 
into the belief that he is thus contributing to the welfare 
and happiness of the world. But it should be remembered 
that he is but a droplet in the surging ocean of the Universe, 
governed by a certain set of laws, which maintain the thread 
of life in a delicately poised dynamic equilibrium. These 
laws cannot be broken with impunity. In the past man’s 
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short-sighted policy has brought about disasters which cannot 
be retrieved, and which are already leading to wreck and 
ruin of a far-reaching character and magnitude. To men- 
tion only one out of a host of such examples, his unres- 
tricted destruction of plant-life loosens a relay of catas- 
trophic forces which have wiped out from the surface of 
the globe many, once prosperous, smiling, and powerful 
civilisations, in the past, and turned the sites into howling 
deserts. His interference is thus bound to have fatal re- 
actions on the whole texture of the world. And though the 
seed of destruction which he now sows may not bear fruit 
for generations, aye for centuries, yet in this very insidious 
nature of the changes lies the gravest danger. For the accu- 
mulated effects, after a long lapse of time, may be all the 
more uncheckable. It has been well said that "the mills of 
God grind slowly, but they grind very fine indeed." “If the 
natural processes set arolling by a tiny and temporary in- 
terference of man can be disastrous, how can imagination 
grasp the total effect of man's influence, impressed upon the 
world of Nature, often with great power and persisted in, 
not for a few years, nor for a few centuries, but for thou- 
sands, nay, even for tens of thousands of years." 

The practical moral of this, and every other story of 
inter-relations, is that man should be very careful in his 
interference with the system to which he belongs. It would 
thus appear that the best fulfilment of the life of the indi- 
vidual is its termination soon after the main purpose of life 
is over, in order to make room for the new generation of 
individuals, with lives fuller of promise and more radiant 
with energy. It is only thus that the individuals can best 


fulfill the purpose which ushered them into existence. 
N. K. TrwARY 
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THE BASIS OF AGEING, REJUVENATION 
AND DEATH 


Being an Experimental Study into the Physiology and 
Chemistry of Plant Material 


"I do not know what I may appear to tbe world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then finding 
a smaller pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 
Newton 





I—INTRODUCTION 

In choosing the subject for the present paper for in- 
clusion in this commemoration volume, it was felt that 
probably no better occasion could be found for presenting 
a summary of the hitherto unpublished work of the author, 
extending over a period of nine years at this University, in the 
field of Senescence, Rejuvenescence and Death than the 
present one when it is our special privilege to commemorate 
the 70th birthday of one of the world's greatest pioneers in 
the cause of education, who even at this advanced age belies 
all theories of senescence by presenting his living example 
of unabated energy and enthusiasm. It is this aspect of the 
life activity of the personage which tempts me to throw some 
light on the interesting subject of ageing, rejuvenescence 
and death in the living organism, particularly in the plant. 

My theme presented below is drawn from facts relating 
to the organism, its development, its period of marked acti- 
vity and lag during growth, and the factors determining 
its sojourn in life. 

Presumably no subject connected with the living orga- 
nism has evoked such widespread and deep-seated interest 
as that of the duration of life and succession of generation 
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and what was expressed as applicable to natural phenomena 
in the above quotation of Newton still holds good in the 
realm of biology, unprecedented progress notwithstanding. 
So little is known about the underlying principles of the 
functioning of the organism! ‘This isa matter for hope 
rather than despair, as slow and difficult acquisition of 
knowledge on surer footing always leads to wider prospects 
of success. 


In order that the following exposition be easily followed 
I state at the very outset the main hypothesis I am putting 
forward in this paper on the subject of ageing, rejuvenation 
and death in plants. 


To me it appears that ‘senescence’ or the act of 
getting old is a characteristic and necessary feature 
of life, and ‘death’ the inevitable end when ‘rejuvena- 
tion’ or increased life-activity fails to intervene. The 
basis of both ageing and rejuvenation appears to me 
to be, to a large extent, the accumulation and sudden 
removal of harmful metabolites following the ‘Law | 
of Mass Action) —the immediate change in the activity 
of the organism being brought about as a result of a 
disturbance in the respiratory mechanism of the orga- 
nism. I incline to the view that the process of senes- 
cence, rejuvenescence and death can be followed in 
somewhat similar manner that we follow the pro- 
gress of a chemical reaction; and in order that senes- 
cence and death be delayed or finally overcome, the 
resistance to the reaction velocity within the organism 
must of necessity be diminished by the removal of the 

toxic metabolites from the centre of activity and thus 
= the respiratory mechanism saved from final failure. 
But before I proceed with the analysis of the evidence 
E leading to the formulation of the above hypothesis it is 
necessary to prefece it with remarks relative to our concep- 
tion of the organism as a whole and the nature of the life- 
unit. 
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II—THE ORGANISM AS A WHOLE AND THE 
NATURE OF LIFE UNIT 
Leaving aside the simplest and the lowliest organisms 
which form unitary bodies, the organism, as we understand 
it today, may be visualised as the sum total of a number 
of functioning units, each complete in itself and bearing 
the full characteristics of ‘life’, yet possessing organic inter- 
connections for transport of materials from one end of the 


organism to another, thus giving evidence of the corporate 
life of the units to definite ends. 


In its ultimate architecture each unit is impregnated 
with the colloidal complex of the protoplasm with several 
organic and inorganic reactants dspersed in a solid or liquid 
phase in a manner calculated to yield definite reactions in 
response to diverse stresses of conditioning factors. 

The diversity of this constitution both in consistency 
and variation is so immense as to evade definite or detailed 
consideration in time and space. Nevertheless, without 
invoking the aid of vitalistic conceptions of life, it should 
be within our power to study the nature and significance of 
the reaction occurring in the composite organism with res- 
pect to external and internal factors. 


As a result of the many-sided and painstaking investi- 
gations of animal and plant physiologists among whom may 
be mentioned Loeb 2० 27 & 2 Warburg %, Meyerholf *', 
Robertson ?? & ४०, Osterhout °°, Blackman’, Hill '? & ™, and 
Hopkins ™, it has been possible to recognise and divide into 
groups the chemical-physiological reactivities occurring 
within the heterogeneous media of the cell and to place our 
knowledge on a sounder footing. A further insight into the 
nature of chemical reactions as obtain in vivo, particularly the 
extreme plasticity of the sugar and the amino-acid molecules 
and the chained character of the reactions, may be gained by 
a study of the epoch-making discoveries of Emil Fischer, 





Aberhalden, Kossel, Néf and Mathews* in the realm of 
chemistry. But while the part of the chemist becomes easier 
by paying attention to the independent reactions of com- 
parativly stable nature, the work of the physiologist becomes 
more difficult as he has to deal with a relatively unstable 
medley of interrelated reactions in heterogeneous media in- 
side the cell centre. "The difficulties in the path of the latter 
become added up when he has to deal not only with one 
centre of activity but with that totality of multi-cell-labo- 
ratory which constitutes the multicelluar organism and 
where the final expression of the results is judged by the so- 
called ‘function’ of the organism. 

F. F. Blackman? while presiding over Section K of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science clearly 
recognised four fundamental facts governing the rate of 
chemical-physiological reactivity within the living cell, 
viz:— 
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(7) the nature of the reaction in question, 

(Z) the amount of the reacting substances, 
(iii) the temperature of the reacting media, and 
(iv) the influence of catalysts upon the reaction. 

Thus by unifying chemical reaction in the test tube 
with that in the living organism Blackman made rapid strides 
in the latter possible. 

As a result of the work of the author ^ & ™ of this paper 
in the same direction, it has been shown that the phenomena 
of respiration and assimilation of plants obey Vant Hoff’s 
rule within certain limits of temperature. The applicability 
of Blackman’s idea of Optima and Limiting Factors has 
been tested with reference to many physiological reactions 
and the principles of chemical mechanics have been found 


ÉL equally applicable to physiological reactions. In this ana- 
si lysis answers to questions like the following have been sought: 
E What is the nature of the chemical equilibrium in physiolo- 
E त papers contributed by these authors are so numerous and the 


field traversed so wide that it will not be possible to refer to the original 
work within this small space. 
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gical processes? Are the principles underlying the Law of 
Mass- Action applicable to plant and animal processes of life 
in all their implications? Is it possible to control the rates 
of physiological activities by control of external factors? 
How far can the increased rate of activity be sustained and 
so forth? ! 


Even on elementary student of biology is acauainted 
with the wide range in the life duration of organisms. 
Life may exist in different forms and degrees from the 
tiniest periods of a few minutes to several hundred years 
in the case of plants. ‘This forces two considerations 
(1) What is the cause of natural death as we under- 
stand it in the sense of individual bodily deterioration? 
(2) Why should there be any variation in the life duration 
of organisms? Is it a predetermined factor in life or does 
it arise from the environment? 


It is well known that the organism exists in the form of 
individuals of various kinds and dimensions and that it often 
starts with a fraction of the size which it finally attains 
at maturity. Making use of various unorganised materials 
as food, it accomplishes a series of chemical, physical, and 
physiological transformations within itself, the net result of 
which is growth and differentiation. Subsequent to its 
reaching a size limit, characteristic of that class of organisms, 
the individual gives rise to one or more organisms like the 


parent and repeats the cycle of growth, development, and 
reproduction. 


These changes when continued bring about a gradual 
deterioration in the organism, such that the loss incurred 
by continued reproduction and multiplication, is not made 
good by the process of growth and repair, and the organism 
shows symptoms of increasing senescence. Senescence in its 
extreme form expresses itself in absolute cessation of life 
activities or what is popularly known as ‘death’. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the culmination 
of senescence or death is a phenomenon overtaking the somatic 
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or vegetative portions of the organic individual from which 
the reproductive portion in a sense escapes. For, before the 
individual body perishes certain of its reproductive cells have ` 
united with certain reproductive cells of the opposite sex in 
the same individual or in another individual, thereby usher- 
ing into existence with each such fusion a young cell which 
is the physical basis of a new organism exhibiting clearly 
continuity of life in another body. In this sense rejuvenes- 
cence is as normal a feature of the organic life-cycle in higher 
animals and plants at least, as senescence. This fact raises 
a number of questions: Is rejuvenation something which 
takes place during the course of sexual reproduction, or is 
rejuvenation another name for what may be everlasting youth 
of the germplasm of the sex cells? Is any kind of rejuvena- 
tion possible in asexually reproduced organisms or is it con- 
stantly associated with the sexual mode of reproduction? 
Does rejuvenescence occur in all organisms or in certain 
of them only? Is a rejuvenation of the whole organism 
possible or. only of certain portions of it? What are the 
factors governing senescence and rejuvenescence in plants? 
Is the organic world of plants and animals as a whole moving 
towards extinction due to senescence or is the balance evenly 

E maintained by a parallel process of cosmic rejuvenation? And 

Qe finally is it possible to eschew or at any rate control senes- 

चि cence? 

To . Brailsford Robertson 3१ & ४०, Charles Manning 
Child °, Minot **, Loeb 2 28 & 3 Pearl and Metchnikoff 3° 
whose works on the subject continue to enjoy the reputation 

TUS of standard references, we owe our knowledge of senescence, 
š rejuvenescence and death in animals. But so far as I am 
aware no systematic researches on the subject with reference 
to the plant exist. It has been my endeavour to in- 
vestigate the subject in the plant with reference to its general 
meabolism. Before however we could profitably pursue 
our enquiry into the phenomena of duration of life it would 
be necessary to gain sufficient insight into the fundamental 
process of growth itself. 
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FIG. I.—Comparison of growth curves of plants with those of animal and 
curve of chemical reaction illustrating a close resemblance in the sigmoid 
nature of curves in all cases, 

Curve No. 7. Illustrating the prenatal growth of human child before the 
epoch of delivery, total length plotted against time.—A fter D'Arcy Thompson, 
“Growth and Form.” Camb. Uniy. Press. 

Curve No.2. Showing growth of white rat, body-weight plotted against 
time. From Robertson, “ Principles of Biochemistry.” B. Tindall. 

Curve No. 2. Depicting transformation in an autocatalysed monomolecular 


reaction. 5 
Curve No. 4. (Beet-root), Curve No. 5. (Radish), Curve No. 0. (Cotton— 


Dhulia neglectum), and Curve No.7 (Sugarcane), each obtained MM 
dry weight production by entire plant at successive stages of gr d against 
number of days or months, from time of germinabion up to the fag end of 


growth when plants dry up. 
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III—IHE NATURE OF GROWTH AND 
GROWTH CURVES* 

On plotting growth magnitudes in terms of dry weights 
at successive stages of the life-history of the plants experi- 
mented upon (See Fig. 1) raised in several series in the field 
at different times of the year, the time-growth-curves in 
each series are of. the usual sigmoid type as obtained by 
Brailsford Robertson? in the case of man and white rat. 
It is apparent from this that there is an essential similarity 
between the growth curves of these plants and the curves 
for the autocatalytic reaction in the realm of the non-living 
on the one hand, and the growth curves of animals on the 
other hand. An examination of the curves would further 
show that the organism or the autocatalytic reaction ini- 
tially exhibit greatest rapidity of growth or march of re- 
action as is evidenced by the steepness of the early portion 
of the curves in both cases and that later the rounding off 
of the curves is expressive of a marked decline in the growth 
of the plant or the march of the autocatalytic reaction. The 
plant ultimately dries up and ceases all indications of life. 

The relative-growth-rates 2 ** 19 16 41 45 41 48 49 & ७, when 
plotted against time (See Fig. 2) show a similar initial in- 
crease, leading sooner or later, according to the duration of 
the vegetative period, to a maximum which is followed by a 
steep fall about the flowering period, eventually reaching the 
zero line. ‘This is remarkable, for at the start, the cells are 
young and very little differentiated whereas with the progress 
of the life-cycle they become increasingly differentiated and 
would therefore be expected to show progressive growth- 
rate. About the time of the initiation of the reproductive 


phase there is a maximum increase in the relative-growth- - 
rate soon followed by a decrease which succession is thought 


to be of profound physiological significance since all the ex- 
ternal factors are kept above the limiting value. The solu- 
*Cf. in this connection the works of Blackman, V. H., Kidd, 


‘West, Briggs, Gregory, Pershall, Brenchley and others on plant growth 
.cited at the end corresponding to Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, 13, 19. 
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tion of the phenomenon therefore has to be sought in some 
internal factor. 


The search for this internal factor raises a number of 


questions. Is this ‘maximal outburst? of growth just before 
the commencement of flowering, of general occurrence in all 
the species and varieties of plants and animals? If the 
attainment of this maximal growth-rate has anything to do 
with the production of reproductive organs, why should 
there be a subsequent decline? Has the decline anything 
to do with the possible limitation of the active nutritional 
mass inside the plasma? Are the ontogenetic drifts in the 
relative-growth-rate due to the decrease in growth capacity 
With increasing bulk of differentiating cells? Or does the 
growth machinery break down because of a prolonged dis- 
turbance in the balance kept up by the metabolic substrate, 
which would bring about a fall in the respiratory activity 
and hence in the energy supply. 


On further analysis, the time-growth-curves for Cotton" 
conform to a variation of the exponential type of equation of 
the form, Log W—n Log t+-a, where w—dry weight, £— 
days after germination, and a and # constants. Hence when 
Log W is plotted against time a straight line is produced. 
The slope of this straight line is made a measure of the march 
of growth towards senescence in each series of sowings. 
In spite of seasonal variations the gradient of the march of 
growth remains identical in all the series, though growth 
variations in the different series are noticeable in the shape 
of variations in the final dry weights in corresponding periods 
of the age-cycle, in the number of times the reproductive 

primordia appear, in the number of ‘maximal humps’ in the 
relative-growth-rate, in the period of approach of senility 
and the final cessation of growth. Since no differences are 
perceptible in the form of growth curves of the different 
seasons, the conclusion is obvious, that the growth variability 
described above is the product of the environmental effects 
at the time of sowing and at the earliest seedling stage, and 
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FIG. IL —Graph illustrating the drifts in relative growth-rate at 
successive stages of growth throughout the life-cycle of Sugarcane (Curve No. 7), 
Cotton (Curve No. 2), Beet-root, country var. (Curve' No. 3), Beet-root, 
imported var. (Curve No. 4). 

The ‘maximal humps’ (the maximum growth) and an ultimate decline 
seem to be characteristic features of growth-rate curves ofall the plants, the 
production of reproductive organs (shown by arrow marks in Curves Nos. 
2 and 8) being generally preceded by the ‘maximal humps.’ 

ln the case of the imported var. of Beet-root, sown side hy side with the 
country var. of Beet-root, and in the Sugarcane, however, no such initiation 


of the reproductive organs takes place in spite of the appearance of *maximal 
humps’ referred to above, 
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have nothing to do with the environmental complex in which 
the plant is reared throughout its life-cycle. ‘There is thus 
a possibility of ‘out of season’ growth proving fairly successful 
if the proper environment at the germination stage is ar- 
ranged. The cause for later growth drifts and the initia- 
tion of the reproductive phase must therefore be sought in the 
nature of the early growth potential as it obtains at the 
germination stage in response to the conditioning factors. 


The ‘maximal humps’ (See Fig. 2) observed previous 
to the appearance of reproductive primordia, either once 
in the life-cycle or several times, according to the number 
of times reproductive buds are initiated in keeping with 
the duration of life of the plant, seem to be associated with 
a physiological retardation of the growth activity with each 
initiation of the reproductive phase, and a diversion of the 
plastic material to the reproductive region ° & °, 


In fig. 3 are reproduced the relative growth-rates 
for the entire plant (Radish) “ ** Se the assimilatory- 
index, and the respiratory-index of the entire plant 
observed at successive stages of the growth-cycle of the 
plant raised under field conditions. From a full consi- 
deration of the experimental results it would be ob- 
served that growth is the net result of diverse metabolic acti- 
vities within the colloidal complex of the protoplasm, and 
indeed sums up the whole of the inter-related medley of com- 
plex processes of its chemistry of which assimilation on the 
one hand, and respiration on the other, are the two most 
prominent. As a direct evidence of this we may note in 
fig. 4 a close parallelism between the respiratory indices of 
the entire plant and the growth-rate curves of not only Radish 
but.all the varieties and species experimented upon (curves for 
the rest not reproduced) ; thus a measure of the respiratory 
activity at successive stages of the growth-cycle would give 
a close estimate of growth activity itself. 


In the case of the Radish plant it may further be noted 
that the assimilatory-indices of the leaves also show a general 
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decline with age corresponding with both the growth-rate 
and the respiratory-index curves. This would lead to the 
inference that the magnitude of growth is strictly determined 
by the two metabolic cardinals, viz., respiration on the one 
hand, and asismilation on the other; and further that the 
internal factor for growth, respiration and assimilation 
appears to be common. 

As examples of physiological ratios exhibiting similarity 
with growth-rate we may note the leaf-area and the leaf- 
weight ratios, the former showing a greater correspondence 
than the latter ". In short, the rate of the dynamic process 
of growth and for the matter of that, the rates of the other 
metabolic processes are shown to be characterised in all the 
cases by a general fall with advancing age, intervened by 
"maximal humps' referred to above. 


The data of chemical analysis of the Radish plant 57 & ° 
(Fig. 5) show that the monosaccharides abound during active 
metabolism and are condensed to di-and poly-saccharides 
during the quiescent period of growth and respiration, and 
follow very closely the growth-rate and indices of respiration 
and assimilation curves. It has been shown elsewhere ™ & ™ 
that monosaccharides are the best respirable sugars and a 
variation in the same corresponds with a variation in the in- 
tensity of respiration in different seasons of the year and at 
different stages of growth. Apparently the relative increase 
of the monosacchrides—both at a time when the intensity of 
respiration 1s greatest and growth-rate too is at its maximum 
— seems to point out that both the processes are connected 
with this internal factor. 

The correlated run of many physiological activities as 
stated above leads unmistakably to the conclusion that there 
is a connected sequence of metabolic events of the protoplasm 
during growth. The two questions, why the organism shows 
a general fall in the growth-rate and other metabolic acti- 
vities with advancing age and a rise before each appearance 
of reproductive primordia, are of fundamental importance 








FIG. Ill.—Graph giving the march of respiratory index (Curve Wo, Z), 
relative growth-rate (Curve No. 2), assimilatory index (Curve No, 3), mono- 
saccharides (Curve No, 4) and polysaccharides (Curve No. 5). 

The parallel march of the curves for relative growth-rate,' respiratory 
index, assimilatory index, the preponderance of monosaccharides ab a time 
when growth-rate is maximal and a corresponding decline in the value of 
polysaccharides, indicate a genetic relationship amongst the first four, and 
the probable existence of a common internal factor for all the four. 
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and require elucidation. It appears that with the advance ant E 
in age the proportion of non-living elements inside and out- 
side the protoplasm increases enormously at an unknown 


rate, and what we express as metabolic drifts or growth drifts ४.७ c 
of the plant is the expression of the activity of the living SR 
protoplasm and not of the dead tissues, which thus greatly EL 
vitiate the calculations of physiological rates and give their ^ ^. p. 
untrue picture. > 
In an attempt to reach a more realistic conception of the á 
intrinsic growth potentiality, experiments were designed to ME Me 


measure the ontogenetic drifts in the respiratory-index (at 
10°C at atmospheric O, conc.) , the state of hydration of the 
meristematic or undifferentiated tissues of plants of different | 
habitats and life-durations“. Comparative data have also 
been obtained for the relative-growth-rate and respiration 
for the entire plant to give the ‘correlation-coefficients’ of 
growth. 

On the basis of the results the whole population of plants 
studied may be segregated into representatives of two physio- 
logically distinct groups (A) Short-lived annuals, viz., 





(7) Pisum sativum, (ii) Coriandrum sativum, (iii) Carum — — "A. 
copticum, (iv) Foeniculum vulgare, (v) Trigonella Foemum M 
gracum, (vi) Hibiscus esculentus, (vit) Cicer arietinum, MESA 
(viii) Raphanus sativum, (ix) Sinapispsp. (Mustard), and lc. 
(B) Long-lived annuals, viz., (i) Dhulia neglectum e 
C T 5 OE E LAC 
(Cotton Plant), (Z and iii) two spp. of Beans. M ad jt 
The two classes of plants segregated show a fundamental = 
difference in the respiratory indices of the meristematic tissues, — 
In the short-lived plants there is a gradual decrease in the —— GR : 
values from the earliest stages of growth and the rateofdec- == 
line becomes more pronounced before the initiation of repro- | M NR 
. il = tu 
ductive organs while in the long-lived species, the values of | p, i 
respiration maintain more or less a level phase for a consi- we .. 
derably long time after germination without any notable es Bot 
fall, at a time when the growth-rate and respiration of the e ee 








whole plant are steadily falling, and show a decline only 
towards the fag end of growth when the reproductive phase x 
M 
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intervenes. ‘The difference in the values of the two groups 
of plants is remarkably correlated with a like difference in the 
state of hydration in these tissues. 

Taking respiratory-index as the measure of the general 
metabolic activity of the protoplasm, the following genera- 
lisations can be made:— 

1. A decline in the katabolism and multiplication of 
the cells in the growing region will tend to approximate the 
gradient of the hydration of protoplasm. 

2. The potential longevity of any plant is determined 
by the relative velocities of anabolic and katabolic activities. 
and the hydration state of the protoplasm in the growing 
region, and 

3. The state of hydration, in the growing region ap- 
pears to be governing both respiration and growth. 

Is it not possible to control the reaction velocity within 
the cell from the early seedling stage in order that the desired 
results be obtained? Could we not invoke new vital charac- 
ters to answer to our needs? 

With a view to putting these generalisations to more 
critical tests the intrinsic potentiality of the protoplasm for 
growth was measured by observing the rate of regeneration 
or healing of mechanical wounds in Hibiscus esculentus * 
at successive stages of its life-cycle. 17 is noticed that 
the relative-rates of respiration, power of callus formation 
in the wounded area (regeneration) , hydration of protoplasm 
in the tissue show a striking parallelism which bas been attri- 
buted by the author to a qualitative change in the protop- 
lasm, or in other words, to.a ‘metabolic senescence’ of the 
protoplasm. 

If then a qualitative change in the protoplasm deter- 
mines senescence let us endeavour to trace the nature of this 
change. A study of the ‘carbohydrate-nitrogen-flux’ in 
both reproductive and vegetative parts of the organism 
(Artocarpus integrofolia)  * % in relation. to growth and 
respiration in varying seasons, gives a basis fort a esi abl Ji 
ment of the view that the nature of the food procuctumupe 
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FIG, IV.—Comparison of relative growth-rate curves (Cu) ves Nos. ? 5 
and 6) and respiratory index curves (Curves Nos. 1, 8 and 5) दोशी की 
stages of growth throughout the age. Cycle of Mustard (Curves Nos. 1 a 1 


Radish, (Curves Nos. Zand 4) and Cotton, Dhulia neglectum var. (Curves 
Nos. 5 and 6). 


In each case the 
with growth-rate drifts 
an estimation of grow 
stages of growth. 


march of respiratory index shows a close parallelism 
throughout the ontogeny of the plants, thus permitting 


th activity in terms of respiratory index at successive 
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vegetative organ in relation to protoplasmic hydration is 
greatly responsible for the appearance and later development 
of the reproductive organs. The chemistry of the vegeta- 
tive and reproductive growth appears to be interdependent. 
The reproductive organs may be said to have four distinct 
chemico-physiological phases in their existence, viz., (1) the 
preconjugation and the immediate post-conjugation stage 
which may be designated the young stage, (2) the stage in 
which the major portion of the growth is accomplished or 
the 'adolescen? stage, (3) the stage of partial ripeness or the 
‘penultimate senescent?’ stage, and (4) the stage of full ripe- 
ness or the ‘senescent?’ phase. From the analytical study of 
the various carbohydrates and amino-acids in all the stages 
it is found that the young stage has a high C|N ratio in both 
the vegetative and reproductive organs, the adolescent stage 
shows a continuation of the same proportionality, the penul- - 
mate senescent stage shows a high C/N and a low Amino-| 
Mono-ratio in the leaves, and opposed to this a low CIN and 
a low Amino-|Mono-ratio in the fruits. 

The following conclusions are the outcome of the above 
analytical study. 


1. A low CIN ratio, a low Mono-|Amino-vatio, and a 
higher sugar content are characteristic of greater growth of 
reproductive organs. 


2. A medium CIN ratio, a medium Mono-|\|Amino- 
ratio and medium sugar concentration accompany moderate 
growth of vegetative and reproductive parts. 

3. A high C|N ratio, a high Mono-lAmino-ratio, a high 
soluble sugar concentration and a low water-content mark 


the senescence of the vegetative portion and tbe ripening of 
the fruits. 


The results furthermore suggest the existence of a 
balance between carbohydrate and protein katabolism in the 
adolescent vegetable organism and it is highly probable that 
the nature of this balance determines the alternation of the 

_ vegetative and reproductive phases. 
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IV—THE BASIS OF SENESCENCE AND DEATH 
IN PLANTS 
From a consideration of the foregoing facts senes- 

cence has been found to be a characteristic and necessary 
feature of life, and ‘death’ the inevitable end of this process 
when regression or rejuvenation does not occur due to certain 
adverse conditions affecting the colloidal matrix of the living 
cell. Senescence and death on the one hand, and rejuve- 
nation. on the other, appear to be simply two aspects of 
the same dynamic activity. 

NATURE OF RETARDING INFLUENCES IN GROWTH-RATE 


From the discussion of the experimental data little doubt 
can be entertained that among other factors the general 
decline in the metabolic activity, lowering in the hydration 
of the protoplasm, high C/N and Mono-lAmino-ratios, a 
gradual drift in the cell-sap and water-content towards the 
initiation and development of the reproductive organs, the 
inactivation of catalysts inducing a fall in the rate of hydro- 
lysis, the decrease in the diffusion gradient of gases, water and 
cell-sap and finally, the gradual arrest . of the respiratory 
mechanism due to accumulation of harmful metabolites, are 
the chief internal factors responsible for retarding the pro- 
cess of growth, since all other external fatcors were sup- 
plied above the requirements of the plants growing in the 
field. 

(i) Water 

In the preceding discussion, it was shown that the fall 
in the metobolic activity was not only to be noticed in the 
entire plant, but that it was a characteristic feature 

of the protoplasm invariably. ‘Thus a fall in the proto- 
plasmic hydration * & ** (cf. MacDougal *?) as well as that 
of metabolism in general, appears to be of great significance | 
in the vegetative growth of the plant. icq 

Dufrinoy goes even to the extent of pointing out that 
growth-rate depends upon the balance between the sum of 
imbibition, the osmotic pressure of colloids, and of the salts 
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of the cell sap, the sum of the tension of membrane, the 
Osmotic pressure of the salts of the surrounding medium and 
the mechanical resistance of the media. But the vegetative 
and reproductive phases of plant life are so opposed to each 
other and so divergent in character that the conditions pro- 
moting the one degrade the other. Hence whatever the 
cause of the fall in the growth-rate with age, the correspon- 
dence of the respiratory-index curve of the meristematic 
tissue with that of the hydration on the one hand, and the 
healing of the mechanical wounds (regeneration of cells) 
with age on the other, establishes to some degree of accu- 
racy that a fall in the colloidal hydration of the protoplasm 
may be one of the several causes leading to cessation of 
growth processes. 

The fact that the water-content in the leaves and other 
organs greatly influences the carbohydrate ratio of polysac- 
charide to monosaccharide, serves to emphsise the important 
role which water plays in all the metabolic activities, not to 
mention its importance as a promoter of chemical reactions 
in general. A definite carbohydrate compound my be as- 
sociated with high or low water-content giving a specific 
growth-rate. ‘Thus it was noted that at a time the Artocar- 
pus? and cotton* plants were fully laden with fruits, with 
the appearance of a heavy shower of rain the fruits began 
to shed and the vegetative growth which had almost ceased 
was seen to revive by the reappearance of vegetative buds 
in fresh luxuriance. ‘The shedding of the Cotton bolls* and 
the mango flowers" has already been partly attributed to a 
shortage in the supply of water to the developing reproducive 
organs. 

In view of the increased demand of water made by 
the developing reproductive organs it is not certain whether 
fall in the water-content of the vegetative tissue is due to 
some disturbance in the balance between the intake of water 
and that lost by transpiration, as has been noted by the 
increased rate of transpiration °! & ® with ageing following 
a lowering in the organisational resistance in the tissue * 01 & 52. 
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or is merely a periodic function of the age-span of the plant 
in order to supply the reproductive organs. But the close 
dependence of vegetative growth on a proper supply of water 
remains undeniable. The fall in water-content of the tissue 
is certainly due to some internal change in the colloidal com- 
plex of the protoplasm, for in the preceding experiments 
water was always supplied to plants growing under field con- 
ditions such that it did not limit the demand made by the 
plant. It can, therefore, be safely inferred that a decrease 
in water-content in the growing region, possibly due to some 
internal cause, limits the activity of the protoplasm and thus 
adds to senility. 

The relation of water-content to the colloidal mass of 
protoplasm* as affecting the metabolic processes and varia- 
tion in the concentration of the cell-sap, is considered by the 
author to be the basic principle of growth but at the same 
time the molecular surface tension, the imbibition of the col- 
loidal mass make the process much complicated. | 

(ii) Nutrition 

The importance of nutrition, organic or inorganic, in 
plant growth is so obvious that elaboration on this score 
would seem unnecessary. But the significance of the experi- 
mental data is so marked as to warrant some mention. 

Whether a fall in the supply of food substratum also 
adds to the decrease in the growth-rate, has hardly been 
directly studied in the case of higher plants because of experi- 
mental difficulties except some work relating to the multi- | 

plication of the lower plants in different nutrient solutions 
of varying concentrations. 

The data on Radish, Beet-root *' & * and Knol Kohl * 
plants seem to throw interesting side-light on this ques- 
tion. ‘Thus it was noted that, as contrasted with the growth- 
rate curves of cotton or mustard, ", the curves of both the 
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growth-rate and respiration of the plant exhibited two cycles 
of active growth constituting two parabolas. ‘The latter 
phase of growth is shown to be mainly at the expense of the 
food materials stored in the fleshy root of the Radish as 
assimilatory-index of the leaves was minimal, emphasis- 
ing further that the food factor has a marked influence on 
the growth-rate and if this be in excess prolongation of 
growth activity of the plant is likely to take place. But in 
spite of the reserve being in excess in the storage organs, we 
note a subsequent decrease in growth-rate till finally the 
penultimate senescent stage and the last stage of senescence 
overtake the growth-rate. 


To what extent and in what degree the process of 
growth may have been influenced in the Radish, can not be 
said with any definiteness. Nonetheless this much is clear 
that the food factor does prolong the life-cycle of the plant 
if other conditioning factors be not limiting, although senes- 
cence may ultimately intervene in spite of the excess of food 
material. Hence senescence must ultimately be traced to 
some other cause besides the food factor and water-content 
of the protoplasm which in their turn may also contribute 
towards senescence. 


(iii) Metabolism 
Whatever be the cause for bringing about senescence it 
must ultimately be traced to a failure of the metabolic 
machinery which is the main vehicle in the process of growth. 


Hence a clear knowledge of this may lead to a better under- 


standing of the mechanism of both senescence and rejuve- 
nescence. | 


While considering the comparative data on growth-rate 
and other metabolic activities in the preceding pages, it was 
generalised that the correlated run of many physiological 
activities such as the power of regeneration, respiration of 
the entire plant and the meristematic tissue, assimilation. 
transpiring power, water-holding capacity of the protoplasm 


and other physiological ratios (leaf-area and leaf-weight- 
122 
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ratios) indicated a connected sequence of events inside the 
protoplasm during growth and their striking parallel decline 
With age was interpreted as a general expression of the quali- 
tative change in the protoplasm designated by the author as 
“Metabolic senescence” which affects many physiological 
activities simultaneously in spite of their diversity. 

Of the many physiological processes known to occur in 

the organism ‘the one which is most closely linked with the 
present conception of vitality is the function which is termed 
respiration, the energy supplier for every activity in the 
plant, and which thus gives expression of each variation in 
the intensity of the metabolic activity of cell from its 
youngest up to the last stage of life. Hence an insight into 
the mechanism of respiration with age should give a clear 
conception of senescence. While engaged on the intensive 
analytical studies of the mechanism of respiration in plants 
which forms the author’s main work it has been shown else- 
where ° that prolonged starvation by keeping the leaves in 
the dark, anzrobiosis, and continued effect of temperature 
are similar in their effects in increasing the intensity of ‘time 
factor’ on respiration of the leaves of Artocarpus, Eugenia 
and Mustard, to mention only a few cases. ‘Thus by study- 
ing the ‘AIR-NITROGEN’ and ‘NITROGEN-AIR’ after-effects 
along with a study of the ratio of aerobic and anzrobic res- 
pirations throughout the life-cycle of the Mustard plant, it 
has been shown by the author that there is an accumulation of 
toxic substances as age advances which have also a profound 
influence on the respiration and growth machinery “. 

This ‘time-effect,’ viz., the fall in respiration intensity 
of young, adolescent, penultimate-senescent and  senescent 
leaves has been ascribed by the author to the accumulation 
of harmful metabolites of the nature of tannins, anthocy- 
anins, flavones, other allied groups, alcohol, aldehydic and 
ketonic substances which greatly preponderate in the cell 
centre under such conditions for want of a complete e 
up of the reacting mass to the final CO: and water. These 
harmful metabolites affect the respiration enzymes as also 
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the hydrolytic enzymes designated by the author the Har- 
binger-enzymes™ ™4&™°, either directly or through a 
phosphate-co-enzyme on the one hand, and the critical con- 
centration of the sugar substratum on the other. 

It may be of interest to make a reference in this connec- 
tion to the experiment of Lawrence Balls on the effect of 
temperature on the growth of the ‘Shore-shin’ fungus and 


of the root of the cotton plant®®7 and the experiments - 


- conducted in this laboratory on sugarcane. Thus with 
the acceleration of growth-rate due to temperature Balls 
noted that the oxic substance went on increasing in a logarith- 
mic ratio, till it was powerful enough to arrest the growth- 
rate at about a temperature of 37°C. In the analysis of the 
different carbohydrates in the case of sugarcane it was shown 
that with age the X substance went on varying inversely 
as growth till it attained a concentration when there was 
no further growth in the plant (Fig. 5). In this produc- 
tion of toxins a normal feature of growth? 

Further it has already been shown that the proportion 
of the monosaccharides corresponds with the intensity of res- 
piration as well as growth-rate ™ (cf. Fig. 3 also). The de- 
pendence of growth-rate on the inter-conversion of the diffe- 
rent groups of carbohydrates, proteins and their derivatives, 
the fats and the salts which make up the ‘protoplasmic engine’ 
through the medium of specific enzymes requires no elabora- 
tion. Hence the hypothesis put forward by the author on the 
mechanism of respiration that accumulation of metabolites 
brings about a fall in the intensity of respiration, applies 
equally well in the case of growth of plants since a close 
parallelism has already been established in respiration and 
growth of plants with advancing age. That also is the 
author's justification, on experimental basis, for putting for- 
ward the hypothesis that the decline in growth-rate or in 
other words, ageing is simply due to the progressive accumu- 
lation of harmful metabolites, for in nature, anzrobiosis, 


starvation and stress of high temperature are not uncom- 
mon. 
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(iv) Permeability, Concentration of O, and CO, 
within the cell-centre | 
In addition to the above, a consideration of the permea- 
bility of the plant tissues with advancing age as well as the 
concentration of oxygen and of carbon-di-oxide inside the 
plant tissue, and the transport of plastic material from cell 
to cell in a growing organism is important. With increasing 


` age increase in the non-living tissue is a common phenomenon 


and it must ultimately hinder gaseous diffusion, (0. in, and 

C0» out. ‘This being so, anzrobiosis will be induced within 
the tissue and as a consequence of this, C0. will accumulate, 
act as a toxin and thereby decrease the rate of metabolism, a 
conclusion which has been arrived at by Lillie * although in 
a different manner. ‘Thus for instance, Lillie suggests that 
in the absence of excitation the plasma membrane becomes 
slightly impermeable to C02, consequently the C0. resulting 
from metabolism accumulates within the cell and decreases 
the rate of dynamic processes. External stimulation increases 
the permeability of the membrane to carbon-di-oxide and 
thus permits the escape of C0, from cell to cell and brings 
about an increase in the rate of metabolism. 


While studying the respiratory mechanism of massive 
plant organs it has clearly been established by the author ™ & * 
that the processes of senescence and ripening in this 
organ go hand-in-hand and are accelerated by the accumu- 
lation of C0; in the tissue of the flesh. 


Further observations made by the author point to the 
conclusion that with the advance in the age of the plant, be- 
sides a gradual fall in the water-content and accumulation 
of the more complex organic food materials, the channels of 
translocation for the upward transpiration stream of water 
and for the downward flow of the manufactured food ma- 
terial become partly blocked up, such that some of the chan- 


nels become impervious to the difusion gases, cell sap and 


water. | | 
In view of the above mentioned happenings 1n the plant 
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WIG. V.—Graph showing the deleterious effect of harmful metabolite (X) 
on growth-rate. Curve No, Z shows the relative fortnightly growth-rate in 


Sugarcane showing a decline in growth-rate with time. 
Curve No, 2 obtained by plotting the values of X substance which is 
shown to be progressively increasing in an inverse ratio indicating thereby an 


inhibitory influence of X upon growth-rate 
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the dominating features of practically all organisms. Some 
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tissues and the cells the passage of both water and cell-sap 1s 
greatly decreased, inducing thereby a misfit in the demand 
made by the cell for water and the plastic food material on 
the one hand, and the supply and removal of accumulated 
toxic metabolities, on the other, thus following a shortage in 
the supply of active mass of the reacting substratum a 
gradual decrease in the relative velocity of reaction inside the 
cell and consequently in the rate of metabolism and growth 
is the net outcome. 


(v) Cell Chemistry 

Side references have already been made presently regard- 
ing the change in the critical concentration of the respirable 
substrate, the accumulation of harmful metabolites, the in- 
activation of enzymes, the rise in the concentration of the 
soluble sugar particularly noted in the case of fruits, the 
diversion of the plastic food material and water towards the. 
development of the reproductive organs. It remains only to 
emphasise the importance of C[N and Monosaccha- 
ride|Amino-acid ratios on the young, adolescent, penulti- 
mate-senescent and the senescent stages in the life-history of 
the plant and the plant organs which have four different 
histories of their chemistry. Taking for instance a particular 
case, it is shown that higher C/N and Mono-|Amino-ratios 
seem to follow the gradient of senescence, and rightly so, 
since such ratios will increase the amount of carbohydrates 
and reduce nitrogenous matter which is eminently required 
for the formation of the protoplasm during vegetative 
growth. 


(vi) Periodicity in Growth-rate 
Before leaving the question of the nature of senescence 


it is necessary to call attention to another and a most im- 
portant factor, viz., the periodicity or cyclic changes that are 


of the periodic changes may be determined by external fac- 
tors such as light, temperature, etc., while the internal fac- 
tors are most important. Various plant cells and organs ac- 
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cumulate reserve material. As the accumulation of such 
reserve materials proceeds they approach quiescence, but if 


conditions may change, they may undergo rejuvenes- 
cence. 


After a period of quiescence, rejuvenescence is but a 
necessary feature of life. Certain plants with storage organs 
and others with loss of leaves, are followed by a quiescent 
period which may vary from branch to branch, from one 
stage of development to another, and from season to 
season. 


. Allusion has already been made elsewhere ^ & ** to the im- 
portance of previous history of a plant in predetermining 
its future activity. Thus even the daily fluctuations in 
flowering are predetermined and controlled by the weather 
conditions which obtained a month before the flower bud 
opens. Effect of size, weight and relative density of the 
seeds * and the previous treatments to which they might 
have been subjected predetermine the life-history of the 
plant and their importance is but obvious. It is quite likely 
what we call periodicity may simply be associated with the 
cell chemistry in the alternate accumulation and removal of 
metabolites. Periodicity itself may result from the existing 
conditions between chemical reactions or metabolism and the 
colloidal complex, some continuing for a shorter period 
while others for a longer period. The shorter or longer 
periodicity of the age-cycle may be only due to the accumu- 
lation of metabolites which may vary from shorter intervals 
to longer intervals of life. 


Thus a review of what has been said, appears to point 
to the conclusion that the explanation of senescence or old 
age lies not exclusively in any one of the aforesaid factors 
but in a correlation of them all. Each of them supplies a d 
which may be used to arrive at the same end. The end to 
be reached, in order tbat tbe reaction velocity of the reactants 
may be increased, is to diminish the resistance fo Hie reaction 
obtaining within that wounderful laboratory, the cell. 
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V—THE BASIS OF REJUVENESCENCE IN PLANTS 


The brief consideration, incomplete though it be within 
the scope of the prescribed pages, has emphasised the view 
that senescence in plants is due to a progressive accumula- 
tion of metabolites with advancing age due to incomplete 
working of the reacting mass to the final product and its 
consequent non-removal from the seat of activity. If this 
be true, how are we to interpret the phenomenon of rejuvena- 
tion in plants? But before we try to trace the cause of 


rejuvenescence we might endeavour to understand what 
rejuvenescence is. 


Invariably in all the plants that the author has experi- 
mented upon it has been noted that the general fall in the 
dynamic processes of growth-rate was interrupted by a sud- 
den rise before the initiation of the reproductive phase. This 
‘maximal march’ in respiration, growth-rate and the monosac- 
charides before the intiation of the reproductive organs, was 
shown to be a phenomenon of general occurrence in different 
species, in different varieties of the same species, in different 
types of plants of various habitats, in annuals, biennials and 
perennials where there may be several crops of reproductive 
organs, appears as many times as reproductive organs are 
produced. (Cf. Figs. 2 and 4 also). 


It is noteworthy that in the growth experiments of two 
varieties of Beet-root, this ‘maximal hump’ in the curves is 
only indicative of adolescence, the reproductive phase follow- 
ing it as a result of increased metabolic activity, unless the 
plant be sterile due to certain internal or external causes, (see 
Fig. 2) even as a girl may attain puberty and yet fail to pro- 
duce offspring. . .T his ‘maximum’ has therefore been shown to 
be due to an increase in the velocity of the dynamic processes 
and to this we give the general name of ‘rejuvenescence. 

We explain senescence to be due to an accumulation of 
metabolites and if this be true as indeed experimental evi- 
defence points to, how are we to explain rejuvenescence? Re- 
juvenescence then I explain by simply supposing that after a 
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certain stage in the accumulation of metabolites (after a 
certain critical stage in the reacting mass has been reached) 
there is a sudden working back in the form of a backward re- 
action. due to a disturbance in the colloidal mass, resulting in 
the loss of equilibrium. Such an assumption presupposes only 
the ‘Law of Mass Action’ in the reaction media of the proto- 
plasm, an assumption which has been shown to be an 
experimental truth in more than one place by the author. 
Whether rejuvenescence is connected in some way with the 
periodicity of the protoplasm remains an open question. 


VI—CONCLUDING REMARKS 
We can therefore follow the processes of Senescence, 


_ Rejuvenescence and Death in somewhat similar manner that 


we follow the progress of a chemical reaction. In both cases 
we obtain curves which may be subjected to mathematical 
anlysis from which conclusion may be drawn regarding 
the nature of the processes. 


Thus the basis of both senescence and rejuvenescence ap- 
pears to be, to a large extent, the accumulation and a sudden 
removal of metabolites following the Law of Mass Action. 
According to this hypothesis when a state of reactivity is 
reached in which the forward reaction is kept so much in 
abeyance through the accumulation of harmful metabolites 
that the reactivity becomes irreversible, ‘death’ supervenes. 
This simple hypothesis of senescence, rejuvenescence and 
death in plants, founded as it is on experimental evidence, to 
the exclusion of unnecessary speculation, appears to the 
author to be sound. i 

What applies to the case of plants may equally apply 

to that of animal senescence and rejuvenescence. Thus the 
author's work. brings into unity not only the living pheno- 
mena but aims at a unity between the animate and the in- 
animate, viz., throughout natural phenomena by reducing 
the life-unit to simple elements of chemistry and physics 
and by indicating the application of laws governing physical- 
chemical reactions to life functions of the organisms. 
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But this represents an analysis only of a small portion of 
the phenomena of life and verily one may exclaim with 
Newton, is just a drop in the ocean, needing to be followed 
up by a series of investigations which will pave the way for 
the creation of living protoplasm from the non-living ele- 
ments. For, does it not follow that an attempt to break as- 
under a complex structure to its final elements must have its 
complement in an endeavour to resynthesise the analysed 
matter into a harmonious whole before it can be hailed 
with success. Although I have accumulated evidence on the 
practical applications of their results to increasing the life 
duration and checking senescence in plants, space does not 
permit its discussion in the present paper. 


I leave it to the reader to judge if the hypothesis put 
forward for plant senescence and rejuvenescence has any- 
thing in common with the principles of Yoca and Pra- 
NAYAMA expounded by our Rısıs in our ancient Shastras 
and so much advocated by that great personage, I mean 
the venerable Pandit Modan Mohan Malaviyaji. Let us en- 
deavour to emulate as much as our individual capacity would 
permit, the model life of that glorious and inspiring indivi- 
dual, whose 70th birthday we have the proud privilege of 
commemorating, and to discover the key-note of his suc- 
cess against the retarding influence of ageing in exhibiting 
unabated energy and enthusiasm in the cause of religion, 
education, politics and humanity as a whole. In the end it 
is my earnest prayer that Panditji may continue to success- - 
fully combat the influence of ageing for a good long time. 


BHOLA NATH SINGH 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


Some Personal Reminiscences 
It has been my privilege to come into contact with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on more than a dozen occa- 
sions within the past 22 years and on several of these occa- 


.sions I have had opportunities of discussing with him at 


length topics of common interest to us, particularly in the 
spheres of education, politics and economics. I will briefly 
recall here some of my reminiscences of such occasions. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

It was at the session of the Indian National Congress 
in December 1910 at Allahabad which I attended as a visitor 
that I first made the acquaintance of the Pandit. He took a 
prominent part in conducting the business of that session, and 
whenever questions arose, spoke with assurance and eloquence. 
In his characteristic plain white clothes, he was easily the 
star-figure in the assembly. 

The next time I came within the ambit of his political 
activities was in December 1921 when he led a deputation 
to the Viceroy in which Dr. Annie Besant and several promi- 
nent Indian leaders took part. I was then in Calcutta and 
he asked me also to join the deputation, the object of which 
was to suggest measures to Government calculated to allay the 
unrest prevailing at the time and to voice public dissatisfac- 
tion at the inadequacy of political reforms which had been 
introduced the year before and to demand an immediate 
advance to enable the country to enter on a career of con- 
structive activities and peaceful progress which were not 
thought possible under the limitations imposed by the Parlia- 
mentary Act of 1919. 

Shortly after this, that is, on January 10, 1922, a re- 
presentative all-parties Conference was convened in Bombay 
chiefly at the initiative of the Pandit, which Mahatma 
Gandhi also attended. A Committee was appointed to give 
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practical effect to the objects of the Conference in which 
along with the Pandit, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and M. R. Jayakar 
who took part, my name was also included. But the work 
of the Committee ended abruptly in certain circumstances 
which are now matters of history. 


The Pandit has waged many a fight in the people’s cause 
on the Congress platform since 1886 and in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and its successor, the Indian Legislative 
Assembly since 1910. In all political struggles he has been 
in the forefront of the battle. Till two or three years ago, 
he kept to the strict and narrow path of constitutional 
agitation and when last year the agitation was at its height 
and leader after leader was sent to prison including his 
great friend and compatriot Mahatma Gandhi, he joined the 
Working Committee of the Congress which was then a 
proscribed organization. ‘That led to his arrest and subse- 
quent incarceration. To an orthodox Hindu, prison life is 
particularly abhorrent, but he made this supreme sacrifice 
when he felt the country’s interests demanded it. 


BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 


The Pandit’s most notable achievement in the sphere 
of constructive activities is the establishment of the Hindu 
University at Benares for which he has worked ceaselessly 
for over 25 years. Such important institutions are usually 
built up by the benefactions of super-rich men, or by high 
officials taking the lead with the backing of Government, 
or by means of public subscriptions raised to commemorate 
a great name. But in the present case the University has been 
brought into existence by the devoted exertions of a private 
citizen, mainly through the trust reposed by the public in his 
devotion, character and high moral purpose. 


Benares was selected for the location of this University 
because that city is an old and historic centre of learning and 
is held in veneration by millions of Hindus as the principal 
seat of their faith. His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
was prevailed upon to become the first Chancellor and it 
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was recognised at the time that having regard to His High- 
ness’ well-known piety, love of Sanskrit literature and devo- 
tion to the Hindu religion no more fitting choice could have 
been made for that high office. | 

Pandit Malaviya started with a definite concept of what 
the University was to do and what the general disposition was 
to be of the various buildings which were to give it habita- 
tion. He sought to preserve the best thought and culture 
of Hindu religion and philosophy and, at the same time, to 
train experts in science, men of business and industrial leaders, 
who would help to increase the country’s production and 
wealth. He discussed some of these questions with me at 
Delhi and other places. He took enormous trouble to con- 
sult every one within his reach whose views were worth know- 
ing—engineers, architects, educationists and industrial leaders 
—but while profiting from all such advice, adhered in essen- 
tials to the original plan on which the general scheme had 
been started. 

The Pandit carried on an intensive campaign to collect 
funds and build up the University from stage to stage. He 
approached Princes and Chiefs, waited on high Government 
officials, visited important centres and addressed great gather- 
ings at which he appealed to the patriotism of merchants 
and Zamindars and to the religious instincts of the Hindus 
for this purpose. I was present at one such gathering in 
Calcutta which he addressed in Hindi with great force and 
eloquence—I believe this was in January 1912—when rich 
Zamindars, Marwari merchants and others came forward 
with promises of large sums, many handing in bundles of 
currency notes on the spot. The moving eloquence of the 
Pandit had evidently told on the audience and money literally 
poured in on that occasion. 

I visited Benares by invitation in January 1923 and 
found that the University had taken a definite shape. A 
noble pile of buildings had sprung up. Instruction up to 
the highest degree in the various branches of Art and Science 
and teaching in Sanskrit Classics were in full swing. A 
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high class College in Engineering had begun work and at- 
tempts were being made to start a College of Agriculture. 
Although the University was still in the stage of develop- 
ment, it had already made a mark as an all-India centre of 
learning and was attracting students from all parts of the 
country. 

The Pandit’s political activities have both helped and 
hindered his work for the University. It was his reputation 
as a man of learning and piety and a disinterested political 
worker that enabled him to make a satisfactory start. On 
more than one occasion he was in disfavour with the Govern- 
ment and there were apprehensions of stoppage of Govern- 
ment contributions to the Institution. Recently when he 
was sent to prison for his political opinions, it was freely 
talked about that the staff would have to be placed on half- 
pay. 

OTHER INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 

The Pandit’s interests are nation-wide and are not con- 
fined to politics or education. Every good public cause has 
his sympathy and support. He has been a strong supporter 
of compulsory primary education from the time the late 
Mr. Gokhale introduced his bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1911. He has also been one of the principal 
organisers of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement, the object 
of which is to promote co-operative effort for all good pur- 
poses among the Hindus so that the community may not 
fall below other nationalities, either within or outside the 
country, in energy and virile power for defence or self- 
improvement. 

He is in favour of giving military training to the people 
of every Province or State, so that they may be able, if need 
arises, to defend their hearths and homes. And he has been 
a vigorous advocate of the policy of industrial development 
in the country. The minute he wrote for the Report of the 
Industrial Commission (1916-18) has often been quoted as 
the true Indian view of the industrial needs of the country. 
In that minute he has pointed out how Indian industries have 
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suffered in the past by discouragement and neglect and how 
vital it is to foster industries on modern lines for the eco- 
nomic uplift of the country. If a genuine movement for 
this purpose were set on foot, he hopes to be able to carry 
on a campaign and collect a very large sum within the 
country itself to provide the capital needed for organised 
industries. 
His ORATORY AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The Pandit’s effectiveness as a public worker is consider- 
ably enhanced by his fine powers of oratory. He has a 
pleasing mellow voice and his exposition of subjects is lit by 
many lights. Knowledge of Sanskrit classics, wide ac- 
quaintance with English history and literature, deep study 
of the condition of the masses and researches in cur- 
rent finance and economics, all help to adorn his discourses. 
He can speak for hours without a note and his addresses 
in Hindi have a remarkable value in moulding the thoughts 
of his orthodox audiences, particularly in Northern India. 
He has throughout maintained a continuity of aim and 
consistency of principle in all his public utterances and acti- 
vities. His simple habits and plain living are also in his favour 
and they make a peculiar appeal to the Indian masses. A 
man who does not seek comfort and fortune for himself 
when both are within reach is most likely to feel compassion 
for the poor and the distressed. 
AN ESTIMATE OF His Work 
A man of deep culture, broad sympathies, an intrepid and 
selfless worker, he is popular with all classes of his country- 
men. While not actually taking part in political contro- 
versies, he is known to enjoy the regard and confidence of 
high dignitaries, notwithstanding the fact that all his life 
he has been struggling to soften the rigours of bureaucratic 
rule for his countrymen. His winsome manners and amiable 
personality have contributed not a little to gain for him the 
esteem of his adversaries. His European opponents know 
that he is a clean fighter and respect him on that account. 
The Indian Princes regard him as their friend; and, while he 
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is the idol of his orthodox countrymen, he is not unpopular 
with the reformers. He is no bigot; his attitude of late 
years towards the untouchables and depressed classes has 
undergone a remarkable change in their favour; and, when 
duty to his country demanded it, he readily crossed the seas 
to visit Europe. His chief claim to the confidence and 
gratitude of his countrymen is his intense concern for their 
welfare, the enthusiasm he has roused among them for 
national objects and the impetus he has given to nation- 
building. A noble and lovable personality, a staunch Hindu 
and a great Indian, all he thinks of, all he works for, are 
the interests of his community and country; to these in- 
terests he is giving every moment of his waking time. 


M. VISVESVARAYYA 
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MADAN MOHAN. MALAVIYA: 


Reminiscences and Appreciation 

I have known Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya prin- 
cipally in connection with his endeavours to get Mysore con- 
nected with the Benares Hindu University. In that con- 
nection, he visited Mysore at least twice. Though I had 
heard of him before then, by his eminent public services, I 
had not known him personally. My first meeting with him 
proved quite an experience. Some people had described him 
as an "anti-Mussalman". A short conversation showed how 
untrue was such a description of the patriotic personality 
before me. ‘This example, indeed, was more than sufficient 
to make me doubt the accuracy of popular verdicts! Pandit 
Malaviya is simply pro-Indian first and last. What impressed 
me most in him was his humility, his self-effacement and his 
sense of the greatness of moral values. They say that self- 
abnegation is the law of life. If that be so,—few, I think, 
will be disposed to dispute it—here is one who has demon- 
strated it in his work for the country. I have heard a great 
lawyer say that if Mr. Malaviya had so willed it, he would 
have been an ornament to the legal profession. Perhaps a 
College Professor would say, with equal truth, that, had he 
so desired, he would have been a splendid teacher of youth. 
A philosophically inclined person might claim him, perhaps 
with equal right, for his own fold. I am emphasising not 
so much his versatility as the sacrifice he has made for the 
sake of advancing public interests. That is the outstanding 
merit of Pandit Malaviya. I draw pointed attention to 
it because it offers the true key to his character and his 
achievements in public service. 

I do not think I need refer at any great length to his 
many-sided activities or to his great oratorical gifts, though 
of the latter something interesting might be said. He pos- 
sesses in eminent degree the three great powers of the orator 
—to instruct, to move, to delight. The perfect rain of dona- 
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tions that has followed many a public speech of his on behalf 
of the Benares University has, no doubt, to be set down to 
the marvellous effect on men’s minds of his splendid elo- 
quence. I sometimes wonder whether, in these days of 
crippled finances, Mysore may not secure unto herself an 
equally good money-dragging orator with my friend, the 
worthy Pandit. Perhaps the greatest achievement of Pandit 
Malaviya in the field of practical action has been the founda- 
tion of the Benares Hindu University, which will ever stand 
a public monument to his disinterested labours in the cause 
of public education in the country. His persuasive skill 
carried all before him. After his second visit, it was almost 
impossible to resist him. The result was that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore accepted the Chancellorship of the 
Benares University. I am happy in the thought that what 
His Highness’s Government could do was done for this 
University. Quite apart from the financial aspect of the 


matter, Pandit Malaviya was anxious to have the moral sup- 


port of a Maharaja who is acknowldeged on all hands to be 
the type of what a Hindu Sovereign should be—a father 
to his subjects in the truest sense of that ancient and hallowed 
phrase. 

It is pleasing to feel that a just tribute to the great 
work done by Pandit Malaviya is being paid to him on the 
70th Anniversary of his birth. Pandit Malaviya wears his 
years lightly. He is, as the poet would have it,— 

* A man not old, but mellow like good wine.” 
I gladly join my countrymen in paying my personal tribute 
to the eminent worth and work of one of the foremost 
among Indian patriots. 


M. ISMAIL 








PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA AS 
I HAVE KNOWN HIM 


I feel highly honoured by the invitation, extended to 
me by the Madan Mohan Malaviya Commemoration Volume 
Committee, to contribute a paper on some of my personal 
reminiscences of the great patriot, eminent orator and dis- 
tinguished educationist, whose innumerable services to the 
country the book is intended to record and popularize. I 
readily respond to this invitation with great pleasure, not 
only because of the happy and cordial relations, which have 
subsisted between Pandit Malaviya and myself for now a 
period of over forty years, but also because it has been my 
great privilege to have been associated with him, in many 
public activities, both in the central legislature of the country, 
and also outside it. There is also this fact to keep in mind 
that, unfortunately for our country, a large number of the 
public workers and leaders of public opinion, with whom 
Pandit Malaviya has been associated in his long public career, 
have passed away, and I doubt if there are now many left. 
who may claim, as I may do, to have known and worked with 
Pandit Malaviya for now over four decades. ‘This is, there- 
fore, an additional reason for my acceding to the wishes of 
those who have made themselves responsible for the Com- 
memoration Volume. 


It is now forty-three years since I—then a youth of 
seventeen—first heard the name of Pandit Malaviya, as a 
young and enthusiastic worker in the cause of our country. 
Members of my family had long been connected with various 
branches of the public services, both in Calcutta (then the 
seat of the Government of Bengal and Bihar), and also Agra 
and Allahabad, from a time anterior to the creation of the 
then North-Western Provinces, in 1835, as a separate ad- 
ministration from that of the “Bengal Presidency". And so 
it happened that in 1888, some of those members of my 
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family, who were then occupying high positions in the judi- 
cial services, in what is now the "Province of Agra", were 
at our ancestral village, (in the Shahabad district of Behar) 
with their sons, who were prosecuting their studies in the 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. I was at that time study- 
ing in the first year class of the Patna College, and happened 
to go to my ancestral village, during the summer vaca- 
tion. It was there that I first heard glowing encomiums 
from my relations, on the public career of the youthful 
Pandit Malaviya. I shall never forget, if I live to be a 
hundred, the deep impression which the panegyrics, which 
my young relations bestowed upon the public activities and 
the eloquence of Pandit Malaviya, made upon me. Not only 
(as I soon came to find out for myself) did they very justly 
extol his patriotism, and hold up to my emulation his earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm in the cause of the country, but they 
also expressed the highest admiration for his powers of public 
speaking, as an accomplished debator and a powerful orator 
alike in Hindi and English. ‘The result was that I developed 
a strong inclination to make his personal acquaintance, and 
I made up my mind to go to Allahabad to meet him there, 
at the earliest opportunity. Fortunately, for me, the fourth 
session of the Indian National Congress was to be held that 
very year at Allahabad, during the Christmas week, and ac- 
cordingly I not only made up my mind to meet Pandit 
Malaviya at the Congress and hear him, but communicated 
my resolution to my relations, who cordially welcomed the 
idea, and encouraged me to come to Allahabad. And so, as 
soon as the Patna College closed for the Christmas vacation, 
I found myself in a third class compartment on my way to 


Allahabad. 
II 


‘The session of the Congress, which was held at Allahabad 
in 1888, was, in more senses than one, a unique demonstration 
of the rising upheaval of the national consciousness of Tada 
which had been accelerated by the strenuous opposition = 
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the nationalist movement by the late Sir Auckland Colvin 
—the head of the administration, at that time, of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh—and also by the late Sir Syed 
Ahmad. The result was that Congressmen had been naturally 
put upon their mettle and they left no stone unturned to 
make the session not only successful but memorable. They 
accordingly secured for their president a well-known and 
liberal minded Scotsman, an ex-president of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, and a man of very great influence 
in the British commercial community in India, namely the 
late Mr. George Yule. For the chairmanship of the Recep- 
tion Committee, they had the worthiest Indian then available, 
in the person of the late Pandit Ajodhyanath, the leader of 
the Vakil Bar in the Allahabad High Court. Till then the 
province of Behar had not taken an active part in Congress 
politics and affairs, and had been wholly unrepresented at 
the first session of the Congress (held in Bombay in 1885), 
and but poorly so at the second and third sessions held in 
Calcutta and Madras respectively; but there was a strong 
contingent from Behar at the Allhabad Congress, which 
was a unique and an unprecedented gathering. It was 
amidst such surroundings that I found myself in the visitor’s 
gallery, when the Congress opened on the first day of the 
session, with a wonderfully impressive speech delivered by 
Pandit Ajodhyanath, and a highly thoughtful and strikingly 
suggestive presidential address by Mr. George Yule. I was 
so much interested in the proceedings of the Congress that 
I sat, so to say, glued to my seat all the days and all the time 
that its session lasted. I heard—for the first time—dozens 
and scores of eminent Indian leaders, addressing that vast 
concourse. Some of the powerful speeches delivered by the 
greatest Indian speakers of the time made a deep impression 
on my young mind—for instance, those by Surendranath 
Banerjee and Kali Charan Banerjee of Calcutta, Eardley 
Norton of Madras, and Pherozshah Mehta and Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang of Bombay. All seemed to me wonderful 
and extraordinary performances, and so no doubt they were, 
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especially as then judged, according to the standard of a 
young student, by me. But while I admired them all, none 
of the speakers made such an ineffaceable and indelible im- 
pression on my mind as did the truly eloquent speeches of 
Pandit Malaviya. I fully remember, even now, how intently 
absorbed I sat all the time Pandit Malaviya addressed that 
vast gathering. Unlike the great orators named above, 
Pandit Malaviya’s speeches seemed to me to combine rare 
eloquence with remarkable sweetness and suavity. ‘This 
first impression of mine of the characteristic of Pandit 
Malaviya, as a public speaker, has since then grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my strength, and during 
the many years in which he and I worked together in the 
Imperial Legislative Council and outside it, the conviction 
has steadily grown upon me that though India has produced 
several unrivalled orators and debators, Pandit Malaviya is 
unique in the sense of being the only public speaker who 
tries to persuade the audience, not by reason of the power 
and vehemence of his language, but by great tact, wonderful 
gentleness and extraordinary charm, coupled with the most 
easyflowing fluency which, all combined, produce upon the 
hearer’s mind and attention a soothing sense, and at once 
carry conviction to it. I need scarcely add that I managed 
to get myself introduced to Pandit Malaviya by my relations, 
who knew him well, and I shall never forget the kindness 
with which he treated me; and so I returned from Allahabad 
on January 1, 1889, as the happiest young student in India 
at that time. 


III 


In less than six months, I had another opportunity, given 
to me providentially, not only to meet Pandit Malaviya, but 
to have the privilege of playing the host to him and enter- 
taining him, as a highly honoured guest, in my small student's 
residence, at Patna. This is how it occurred. I had gone 
back from Patna (during the course of the long vacation 


of the College in 1889) to my native town, Arrah, where I 
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heard from some persons, who were Congressmen, that Pandit 
Malaviya was expected there on the errand of the Congress. 
I knew that Pandit Malaviya was at that time editing a Hindi 
paper, called the Hindustan, of which a great Congress leader 
of that time, Raja Ram Pal Singh (of Kalankakar, in Oudh) 
was the proprietor. Ostensibly, therefore, Pandit Malaviya 
was coming to Behar to advance the interests of the journal he 
edited, but his primary object undoubtedly was to popularise 
the Congress movement. He stayed for a couple of days 
at Arrah, and all the time, I was only too glad to get there 
an opportunity of attending upon him. He was so pleased 
with me that when planning his visit to Patna, he asked me 
if I could arrange to put him up. I said at once that though 
I was living in a small rented house near the Patna College, 
I would deem it as a very great privilege, indeed, if he 
would honour me by accepting my hospitality. He most 
readily accepted my offer, and accordingly at the end of his 
visit to Arrah, both he and I went together to Patna, where 
he stayed for three days in my rooms. As he was not ac- 
companied by any servant, he had to cook his meals, both 
in the day and at night. I had become so much attached 
to his personality that I gladly sat, not very far from him, 
and talked to him all the time, even when he was cooking 
and taking his meals. Of course, he saw the leading Con- 
gressmen of Patna at that time, the most prominent amongst 
whom was the late Mr. Syed Sharfuddin (afterwards 
Mr. Justice Sharfuddin of the Calcutta and the Patna High 
Courts), and a public meeting was also held, which he ad- 
dressed most eloquently, both in English and Hindi. When 
leaving Patna, he very kindly promised to take a personal 
interest in my career which, I am glad to testify, he has 
always done since. 

Soon after Pandit Malaviya's departure, circumstances 
forced me to think of going to England to be called to the Bar, 
and as I had nothing to fall back upon at that time, except 
such wits as Providence had endowed me with, I naturally 
thought of writing to Pandit Malaviya to secure for me some 
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pecuniary aid from Raja Ram Pal Singh. I remember dis- 
tinctly that I wrote many similar letters to a number of 
distinguished Indian publicmen, some of whom I had come 
to know at the Allahabad session of the Congress I have 
long since realised, what I did not do then, that it was foolish 
of me to have expected a response from any of them. But 
I recall with great gratification that of all those whom 1 
addressed the only one reply I received, to my communica- 
tion was from Pandit Malaviya. Of course, he was un- 
able to assist me, as the Raja Saheb had many far more de- 
serving claimants on his purse than myself, but Pandit Mala- 
viya wrote to me a highly sympathetic and genuine friendly 
letter (which is still a cherished possession of mine), in which 
he declared his conviction that though I might fail in my 
efforts to proceed to London to qualify myself for the Dar, 
he felt sure, from what he knew of me, that 1 would "go 
far and and fare well". His Brahminical prediction has cer- 
tainly come off true in my case, for (from my point of view) 
I have had little to complain of in the course of a fairly long 
life. But it is for Pandit Malaviya to say whether his ex- 
pectations of my career have been at all realized. 


IV 


Ireturned from London, to Allahabad, in February 1895, 
after my call to the Bar on January 26 of that year. ‘There 
were at that time, at Allahabad, a number of my friends, 
specially from Behar, the most prominent amongst whom 
was the now senior puisne judge of the Patna High Court, 
Mr. Justice Jwala Prasad. More than forty years back, few 
Hindus from Upper India had crossed the seas, and, in my 
case, I happened to be the first Hindu from Behar, who had 
returned after qualifying in London. Naturally, therefore, 
there was a strong feeling that I should be accorded, on my 
return to Allahabad, a public welcome, and accordingly a 
large meeting was arranged in the hall of the old Kayastha 
Pathshala buildings, which was presided over by an eminent 
advocate of the High Court. it was at this meeting that 
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I had again the privilege of coming in contact with Pandit 
Malaviya. He made a fairly long speech, relating all that 
he knew about me and the impression that he had formed of 
me, and wished me all the good things in the world, on my 
joining the Patna Bar. From this time onwards, Pandit 
Malaviya and I used to correspond with one another on im- 
portant public affairs, and used to meet either at Allahabad, 
or generally at the places where the annual sessions of the 
National Congress were held, from time to time. In 1896, 
however, owing to complete breakdown in my health, at 
Patna, where I had been practising till then, I transferred 
myself permanently to Allahabad, and have lived there since, 
in my own house. From that time onwards till January 
1910, when I was elected to represent the Legislative Council 
of Behar and of Western Bengal (popularly known as the 
“Bengal Council") in the Imperial Legislative Council, Pandit 
Malaviya and I worked together in many public affairs at 
Allahabad. In July, 1899, when I founded the Hindustan 
Review, I received from him most valuable assistance, and 
also when I started—in January, 1903—the Indian People, 
as a weekly journal. 

But the thing which I recall, at present, with a very great 
appreciation of Pandit Malaviya’s perseverence and courage 
was the compilation by him of a portentous book on the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy, which was presented with an ad- 
dress, by a very influential deputation, to Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, and as a result of which he directed the optional 
use of the Nagari character in the courts of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. It was an immensely difficult 
task to have obtained such an order from the local govern- 
ment, thirty years back, and none but Pandit Malaviya 
could have successfully achieved his purpose. For the sake 
of putting together this highly instructive and convincing 
work, he had to give up practically his practice for a period 
of from two to three years, and I distinctly remember him 
sitting in (what was called in those days) the Vakils’ Asso- 
ciation rooms of the Allahabad High Court, surrounded by: 
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piles of book of reference and standard works on philology— 
in place of being immersed in legal literature 1n that sur- 
rounding. In 1910, as mentioned above, Pandit Malaviya 
and I were returned to the Imperial Legisltive Council to 
represent the two neighbouring provinces of Behar and West 
Bengal, and Agra and Oudh. The three years that we spent 
together at Calcutta and Simla impressed me very highly 
with the value of the great work that he did, in his capacity 
as a councillor, for the country, even through the medium 
of that hopelessly defective legislature, in which there was a 
standing majority of an official phalanx. Although the per- 
sonality of the late Mr. Gokhale overshadowed that of his 
other non-official colleagues in the leadership of the pro- 
gressive or the Congress party in the Council, yet Pandit 
Malaviya managed to retain his position as one of the fore- 
most leaders and publicmen in the country, and his contri- 
butions to the debate, on the many momentous problems de- 
bated upon, were always listened to, even by the official 
benches, with respect and admiration. Again and again, it 
had been my privilege to have co-operated with Pandit 
Malaviya in doing some little service to our country through 
the medium of the central legislature, during our two terms 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, when we served together 
as representatives of the two neighbouring provinces. During 
our second term, Mr. Gokhale had passed away, Mr. Sastri 
had come in, and our ranks were reduced by the passing 
away of several of our old colleagues of the times of Lords 
Minto and Hardinge. 

Yet with all these handicaps and limitations, Pandit 
Malaviya achieved a notable triumph as one of the distin- 
guished leaders of the progressive party in the Imperial Coun- 
cil, during the regime of Lord Chelmsford. 1६ was espe- 
cially so in the year 1919, when the session was held at Simla, 
after the happening of the Punjab atrocities, in the summer 
of that year. The debates consequently were highly sensa- 
tional, the army was specially represented by the omin 
tion of a high military officer, and the Punjab Goy SE. 
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had, as its representative, its Chief Secretary, Mr. Thompson . 


(now Sir James Thompson, Chief Commissioner of Delhi). 
'The debates lasted for days and days, in which Pandit Mala- 
viya took perhaps the most important part. Mr. Thompson 
was regarded by the official benches as a very powerful 
speaker, one of almost volcanic vehemence, and his attacks 
on Pandit Malaviya were couched in as strong a language 
as he could safely indulge in, consistently with the use of 
Parliamentary etiquette. On one occasion he thought he 
would be able to score a point against Pandit Malaviya by 
quoting from Milton's Paradise Los£, but the latter was equal 
to the occasion, and in his reply gave Mr. Thompson, not 
only a crushing rejoinder on the various points, but literally 
pulverised him by quoting another apposite stanza from the 
same. great poet. Pandit Malaviya's Punjab speeches were 
truly intellectual treats of a very high order. In 1920, when 
I was returned to the Assembly and elected its first Deputy 
President, Pandit Malaviya was not a member of it, he having 
refused to stand for election in defence to the resolution 
of the Nagpur session of the Congress urging non-co-opera- 


tion, but he came in at the second and third elections, and : 


retained his high position as a great parliamentary leader. 

Of Pandit Malaviya and his varied public activities, I 
could write “much and long”, but I hope, what I have been 
able to say so far, based upon my personal knowledge of 
his work and intimate association with him for over now forty 
years, will satisfy every reader of this volume, of what a 
great asset he is to the cause of our country's freedom and 
progress. It is not necessary for me to refer to his great 
and splendid work in founding and organising the Benares 
Hindu University, of which he has now been for some years, 
most deservedly, the Vice-chancellor. But above all his other 
services, the greatest to my mind, is his having been able 
to make up his mind, in his seventy-first year, to go to 
London to attend the second session of the Round Table 
Conference. Only those, who, like myself, have personal 


knowledge of his habits and genuine orthodoxy in matters 
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social, can realise what a difficult task it must have been for 
him to have persuaded himself to go over to London. But 
unlike some other friends of his, I am not in the least sur- 
prised at his having “done” it, at last. Patriotism, in the 
best sense of the term, a burning love for the country of his 
birth, and a very keen desire to ameliorate the condition of 
his fellow-countrymen, have been the striking key-notes of 
Pandit Malaviya’s character as a public man, and there is 
nothing surprising, therefore, in his having been able to 
bring himself round to proceed to London, when he felt that 
he was bound to do so at the call of his country. I asso- 
ciate myself with the prayer of the very large number of his 
friends and admirers that Providence may vouchsafe to him, 
for a long time yet to come, health and strength to carry 
on his highly useful and most beneficial public activities, and 


I earnestly hope, it will fall to his lot to see, before long, © 


our great, ancient and historic country attain the full status 
of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA 
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MALAVIYA, AN OUTSTANDING FIGURE IN 
MODERN INDIA 


A selfless patriot, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
been an outstanding figure in Modern India. Like the late 
G. K. Gokhale, he realised at an early date that those who 
want to take to politics and the uplift of their country 
must be wholetime men. Before the time of these two great 
| sons of India, politics was regarded as a recreation after the 
| ^ day's arduous work at the bar or at the counter or three 
| 


RE > 


days’ picnic during the Christmas recess. 


Malaviyaji gave up his lucrative practice and courted 
poverty so that he might devote his whole attention to | 
| | the country’s cause in its multifarious aspects. His has been 
a life of dedication to the service of his motherland. The 
|| Benares Hindu University is a living monument of his un- 
bounded and untiring energy and devotion. 


Old age is said to be crabbed and full of cynicism. 
Pandit Malaviya has belied this description of the immortal 
poet. With his advancing years his robust optimism impels 
him to undertake a distant voyage in a faroff land. Next 
to Mahatma Gandhi it is difficult to find another man who 
has undergone so much sacrifice and has given such proofs 
of manysided actvities. May he live long to fulfil his. 
destiny. 


i 
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MALAVIYAJI AND HIS WORK 


Great men are similar only in greatness. 


In most other 
respects they are dissimilar. 


In some one special respect each 


is very different from the others. This is obvious. Great- 
ness implies abnormality, departure from the norm, the rule, 
the average—whether it be greatness in virtue, or in vice— 
| in some one particular respect especially. Greatness is there- 
| fore peculiar, individual, distinctive. 
| 


हरियंथेकः पुरुषोत्तमः Saat 

| सहेइवरस्त्यम्चक एव नापरः | 

| तथा faga सुनयः शतक्रतुं 
द्वितीयगामी नहि शब्द एष नः ॥ 
| 


| Malaviyaji, as he is affectionately known throughout the 
|| length and breadth of India, is a very unique figure altoge- 
ther in the life of our country. His fine face, his winning 
smile, his hearty welcome, his charming conversation, his 
| | peculiar and very becoming dress, all make up a very distin- 
guished, distinctive, and attractive personality. His capacity 
for perpetual travel is as extraordinary as his eloquence. 
There is no town of any importance in India which has not 
seen him and heard him, with admiration, repeatedly. And 
one outstanding feature of his speech, public or private, 1s 
that it never contains any ‘personalities,’ any dispraise of an- 
other person, except when some conduct of his in public 
affairs has got to be condemned on public grounds, and even 
then very rarely. Next after Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
and the Arya Samaj, the creation of what may be called a 
common Hindu sentiment is due to him and the Central 
Hindu College and the Benares Hindu University; as the 
creation of a common Muslim sentiment in India is largely 
the work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and the M. A. O. College 
and the Aligarh University. Circumstances made the sepa- 
rate development of these two communal common sentiments 
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inevitable, and even desirable, for the purpose of solidarising 
countless fragments into at least two strong groups. But the 
time has arrived when a further and more difficult, but abso- 
lutely necessary, synthesis is needed, viz., the solidarising of 
the two groups and two sentiments into one group, the 
Indian Nation—or, better, People, for that word has softer, 
more humane, and less aggressive and exclusive associations 
than the word Nation—inspired by one sentiment, humanist 
patriotism. 

Malaviyaji’s greatest achievement is the almost single- 
handed creation of the Benares Hindu University out of the 
small seed provided by the C. H. College. The common 
Hindu sentiment and the University have greatly helped each 
other to grow. ‘They both need a certain change of spirit 
now to become helpful to the country in the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of the present time. 

The Indian People, if they are to live as a free, self- 

respecting, self-governing people, must realise that no baby 
is born with the word “Hindu” or “Muslim” stamped upon 
its forehead, while the word “human” is stamped upon its 
whole face and figure; that to say “I am a Hindu and not a 
Muslim” or “I am a Muslim and not a Hindu” is now a 
dangerous form of Maya; and that to say “I am a human 
being” is much nearer the truth. That “I am a human 
being” is also Maya, no doubt, from the highest standpoint; 
but it is God-made Maya, while “I am a Hindu and not 
Muslim, or a Muslim and not Hindu” is man-made Maya. 
If the man-made May’ is encouraged or permitted to prevail 
over the God-made Maya, the result to the country will be 
worse and ever worse servitude. But if the God-made Maya 
is allowed to subordinate (it need not abolish) the man-made 
Maya, the result will be very beneficent. | | 

After having said that Malaviyaji's greatest achievement 
is the Benares Hindu University, one begins to wonder if his 
incessant work as a member of the Indian National Congress 
for the enfranchisement of this country is not equally great. 
Though the results are not so concretely visible, yet that 
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work has played a very important part in awakening political 
consciousness and desire for standing on one’s own feet in thé 
way of self-government, in the country generally and the 
Hindu community especially. When this political conscious- 
ness and this desire are freed from communal bias in the 
Hindu as well as the Muslim community, the country will 
attain its goal at a bound. It urgently behoves all weil- 
wishers of India and all leaders of its various communities to 
concentrate their energies now on the solution of this pro- 
blem which is creating the chief obstacle in the way of our 
progress. ‘The method of teaching religion in such a way, 
in all educational institutions, as will bring-out the common 
essentials of all religions much more prominently than the 
non-essential differences, will probably prove very help- 
ful. 

Malaviyaji’s silver-tongued eloquence captured the heart 
of Mr. A. O. Hume, the “father of the Congress,” at its very 
first session, forty-six years ago, when Malaviyaji was only 
twenty-four; its effect upon him is recorded in Mr. Hume's 
Report of that session. That eloquence has not waned yet, 
when he has completed his seventieth year. 

Of these and other activities of his, e.g., his great 
services to the cause of the Hindi language and literature, and 
his career at the bar, the leadership of which he could have 
won easily in the U. P. if his heart had not been filled with 
E and far nobler love, I will not speak here further. 
But it must be said that his entering jail, in 1930-31, in the 
sacred non-violent fight of the Indian People for freedom, 
and his journey to England thereafter, for the promotion of 
the cause, in his seventieth year, and against all his lifelong 
habits and ways, has won the heart of Hindus as not even his 
splendid creation of the Benares Hindu University has 
done. 

I must mention in conclusion one trait which has ap- 
pealed to me very greatly, and which, very likely, only a few 
others have had opportunity to observe. I mean Malaviya- 
jis deep study and profoundly devotional yet discriminating 
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appreciation of the beauties of that book of books, the 
Bhagavata. He has studied the other great epics too, of 
course. He once showed me a large volume of manuscript, 
containing verses he had selected from these, mainly from 
the Mahabharata. But to hear him recite and expound from 
the Bhagavata is a pure joy. It will always remain an un- 
fulfilled wish that he should create in the Benares Hindu 
University a chair for the special exposition of the Bbagavata 
and fill it himself first! 

May he live long to help us—is the prayer of one of his 
great admirers. 

BHAGAVAN Das 
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THE ONLY PEER OF THE SAGE OF SABARMATI 


I regret very much that grave and prolonged illness 
should have prevented me from attempting an adequate 
appreciation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as I was 
kindly desired to do and as I fully intended to do, almost as 
a matter of duty. I am still unable to undertake the task 
if I am to do anything like full justice to it. I would be 
most sorry if in this Commemoration Volume there is not at 
least a brief and feeble expression of my immense respect and 
admiration for and gratitude to one who has commanded 
my reverence and affection ever since I was honoured with 
his friendship nearly thirty years ago. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is nothing but heart 
from head to foot. Full of the milk of human kindness; 
charitable in deed certainly, but, what is less common, in 
judgment; unselfish to a fault; tenacious in adhering to his 
opinions, sometimes to the point of obstinacy, at the same 
time with a broad toleration for the opinions and feelings of 
others; with any amount of respect for age and seniority; 
with no end of pride in his religion and country; and very 
sanguine about the future of his race; loyal to friends and 
forgiving to opponents; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
a model of a Hindu and a Brahmana. 


When the project of the Hindu University was mooted, 
it was thought by many that it will continue to live only in 
the fertile mind of Panditji; as a result of his incurable 
optimism and tireless labour it is now a grand and noble fact. 
I know no other man in the whole country,—and it is my 
good fortune to know many of India’s best men—who could 
or would have succeeded in translating ‘holy madness’ into 
accomplished fact, as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 


done. And what greater monument could man wish for 
than the Hindu University? 


Today among India’s public men Pandit Madan Mohan | 
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Malaviya's place is second only to that of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and he is the only man fit to be bracketed with the 
sage of Sabarmati. Differences of opinion, of outlook, of 
method, there will be as there have been between the best 
of men. But who that knows Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya and his record of continuous and ceaseless public activi- 
ties of nearly half a century, ennobled by devotion and san- 
ctified by sacrifice, will have the hardihood to withhold from 
this selfless man and stainless gentleman the high praise that 
he has richly earned by his Gua and Karma? The greatest 
man of the United Provinces for at least a century, it is 
singular good fortune that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who has rarely enjoyed robust health, is still hale and hearty 
and at work in the service of the Motherland, at the age of 
three score years and ten. India needs her beloved and de- 
voted son for yet many a long year, and on his seventy- 
first birth day it will be the prayer of millions of his brothers 
and sisters that God Almighty may leave him with us in 
health and strength, for many more years. 


Malaviyaji ki jai. Vande mataram. 


C. Y. CHINTAMANI 
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THE VALUE OF OPTIMISM 
The keynote of the success of the life and career of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has been the sincerity and 
earnestness of his convictions, fortified by a sense of robust 


optimism, which has never failed him even in the most un- 


favourable or adverse circumstances and surroundings. 


Optimism is at once a source of weakness in some people and 
strength in others. It may dissuade people from active 
effort in the hope that events will shape or adjust themselves 
sooner or later to advantage; and it may stimulate others 
to action in the belief that energies, rightly directed, can 
never be wasted. Similarly pessimism may  enervate the 
human will and induce the belief that all action is idle effort 
or waste of energy, or it may strengthen the determination 
to the application of greater energy to counteract the forces, 
working in an adverse direction. 

These ideas may appear at first sight to be conflicting, 
but they are not inconsistent with the varying tendencies 
and dispositions, associated with human temperament. King 
Canute thought that he could stem the tide of the waves of 
the occean by his behest or the force of his will but failed. 
Mahmud of Ghazni, fired by his determination to succeed, 
prayed when his troops were faltering, and eventually took 
the fortress of Somnath by storm. Optimism engenders 
determination. Determination reproduces energy. Energy, 
well directed, leads to success. And yet there are many peo- 
ple who think that nothing succeeds like success, as if success 
can be achieved without strenuous and persistent effort. The 
optimism of Prithvi Raj, according to the Prithvi Raj Rasau, 
led him to release Shahab Uddin Ghori each time he was de- 
feated and captured by his troops on payment of an indem- 
nity, but when he was himself defeated and captured by 
Shahab Uddin Ghori and taken to Ghazni and asked to be 
similarly released on payment of any indemnity that may be 
1013 
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demanded from him, he was met with a stern and scornful 
refusal. Prithviraj was optimistic of success against any 
forces that might be gathered to invade his territory; but 
Shahab Uddin Ghori was not, and would not, therefore, allow 
any advantage gained to be lost on any account whatso- 
ever. 


Optimism is often, therefore, a source of weakness in no 
less a degree than pessimism. Men are apt to become 
optimistic or pessimistic according to their dispositions, or in 
another sense, irrational or one-sided through refusing to do 
full justice to the facts which conflict with the feelings to 
which their opinions and circumstances incline them. 

It may be said that optimism is a species of self-decep- 
tion. Jt confounds or distracts the outlook, and inclines a 
man to ignore the facts and realities of his position and 
surroundings. Pessimism has similarly the effect of aborting 
or diverting the outlook and disregarding the possibilities of 
effort, rightly directed to achieve a definite purpose. 

The pessimistic outlook is to seme extent responsible in 
India for retarding the material progress of the country. 
Life is believed to be unending. Only the bodies are chan- 
ged like the clothes of man, and the millennium is regarded 
as past, and the world as moving in a downward course 
to annihilation. There is little, therefore, to stimulate effort 
to acquire new experiences and to improve the amenities of 
existence. The West believes in progressive advancement 
and tries to utilize the opportunities of life for the better- 
ment of the conditions of human existence and the oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment. The progress of the world is gauged 
at every step by the benefits which the extension of know- 
ledge and experience confers on wordly existence and the 
on-ward march thus continues. 


The Eastern outlook is pessimistic and unprogressive 
just as the Western is optimistic and progressive. The one 
retards progress, the other leads forward. In every country 
mankind has experienced more or less deeply the pains and 
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miseries of life and also the vanity and pleasures of existence. 
But in India, the sense of the pains and miseries of the world 
has overpowered the sense of the joys and enjoyments of life. 
The world is regarded as transient and unreal, inspiring there- 
by a profound pessimism of outlook over the world of pre- 
sent experiences. The people are left, as Bishop Gore says, 
without a zest for the systematic study of the experiences of 
the world and are inclined to seek not a redemption of life 
but a redemption from life itself as a means of escaping from 
endless existence or repeated births. 


The objective must necessarily vary with the outlook. 
The difficulty of following a pessimistic outlook to its legi- 
mate end has largely flooded India with idle souls, who are 
ostensibly wedded to the highest religious ideals but are 
neglecting the opportunities of improving either their exis; 
tence here or hereafter or helping the advancement of the 
world by their co-operation and experience. 


Optimism has, therefore, a value which is pregnant with 
potentialities or real and permanent benefits while pessimism 
is likely to retard the attainment of those benefits and is pre- 
gnant with possibilities of potential injury. 

Thirty years ago when the idea of starting the Hindu 
University was mooted, there were many who treated the idea 
with ridicule, regarding it as utopian and  impracticable. 
Today the Benares Hindu University with its magnificent 
edifices, colleges and Hostels vivid with life, stands as a living 
monument of what robust optimism and self-confidence can 
accomplish. Those who were scoffing at one time, are now 
joining in a fervent and earnest prayer for the long life and 


health of the man whose vigorous activities have brought 
this great achievement into being. 


KANHAYALAL 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
THE SUPER-BRAHMIN 


In a celebrated passage, verse 41, Chapter XVIII, of the 
Bhagwad-Gitd, it has been said that “the duties in the world 
(Karma—it is action arising from the nature fashioned by 
past thoughts and desires) have been distributed according to 
the qualities born of their svabhéva or natures. Tranquility, . 
restraint of senses, penance, purity, forgiveness, straight- 
forwardness, knowledge theoretical and practical, and 
theistic turn of mind were natural tothe nature and 
sphere of the Brahmana”.t To the Hindu mind the 
world is a dissolving scene in a kaleidoscope, and the _ 
individual who strides the stage is pulled by innumer- 
able strings from behind, and is constantly endea- 
vouring to project his ego into the future, moulding and 
being moulded by the matrix in which he moves and has 
his being. Accordingly if the complex constituting the 
human personality—‘‘svabhava”—is churned, the quintessen- 
tial elements that are thrown up are the caste, parentage and 
the environment.  Panditji is a Brahmin, the son of a 
learned 206 and was nearing his 40th year when the smug 
enlightenment of the Victorian era had reached its terminus 
on the death of the Great Queen. ‘The aim of a biography, 
in the words of Sir Sidney Lee, “is the truthful transmission 
of personality.” I am concerned here with only one facet 
of a complex personality. I leave it to the reader to judge if 
I have succeeded in capturing these elusive lineaments and 
fixing them on paper. To me this has been an agreeable 
occupation. I take comfort in the fact that a critic on biogra- 
phies considers them to be “preoccupation and solace not of 
certainty but of doubt.” Well, I have groped into the laby- 
rinth of his character and come out with certain insight— 


leit दमस्तपः शौचं क्षान्तिराजवमेव a । 
ज्ञानं विज्ञानमास्तिक्यं ब्रह्ममम स्वभावजम्‌ ॥ 
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brief pen picture that follows. 
“Birth” for him, as for all of us, has been his destiny. 
Jiina and Tapas are the twin traits that stand out predomi- | 
| 


some morsels of tendencies which I have presented in the 


nent in the mental get-up of a Brahmin. To possess the 
giant’s strength, but not to use it like a giant. There 
must be knowledge, but only to be used after purging the self | 
of all its grossness, and as the baser elements are all burnt 

up in any process of sublimation, Jana perfected by Tyaga— 
self-dedication—carries a Brahmin through the ocean of life, 
buoyant and triumphant. No doubt the Brahmin loves power, | 
but unlike the monopolists known to history, it has generally | 
not been in his case, harnessed to the acquisition of wordly | 
goods. Visakha Datta, the author of the Mudraraksasa, has | 
drawn the picture of the household belongings of Chanakya, | 
the Prime-Minister of the Mauryan Emperor, in words indeli- 

bly impressing themselves on the reader’s memory. “Here lies 

a small stone to pound cow-dung cakes; there are to be seen 
bunches of barhi grass fetched by young scholars; the tene- 

ment itself with its dilapidated walls has the edges of its roof | 
bent down on account of the sacred fuel kept on it for dry- | 
ing^.? 

Ranade called his Chitpawan confrere, one who had the 
privilege to be intelligent and poor. ‘The Brahmin, like the 
equally maligned junker, enjoys a privileged position, but it 
is the privilege of unstinted service, self-imposed poverty and 
the multiplication of loyalities and intensification of inhibi- 
tions that have called for more of sacrifice than gratification 
of self. 7 pf a eo पा 

Panditji acquired knowledge according to the 
standards of that period, but unlike the contemporary Eng- 
lish-educated Brahmin lawyers, he looked upon acquisition of 





“उपलशकलमेतद' भेदक गोमयानां 
बट॒भिरूपह्तानां afeat स्तोममेतत्‌ । 
शरणमपि समिद्धिः झुष्यमाणाभिराभिः 
विनमितपरलान्तं इश्यते जीर्णकुड्यम्‌ ॥ 
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wealth with the lofty scorn of a 79687, treating pelf as piffle 
( agaa, )—like unto a clod of earth. The Snataka period 
being over the Grihastha'slife was gone through without 
much ado, and an average family of sons and daughters bore 
witness to the satisfaction of the race instinct. (प्रज्ञातन्तु मा 
व्यवन्छेत्दी:-100 not snap the thread of continuity of race). 
An all round harmonious development in which no part of 
his nature was starved or repressed, formed the basis of a life 
devoted to the betterment of his country, his province and 
his order. He is one of the few survivors of that band of 
intrepid workers who brought down the Promethean fre, 
cended it during the alternate fits of enthusiasm and despair 
through which his co-workers passed, and succeeded in kind- 
ling the glow of political consciousness amongst educated 
Indians who were at that time staggering under the avalanche 
advance of western culture and western science. His aim 
was, like the endeavour of his co-worker Gokhale, to put 
India on a level with other self-governing units of the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth of Nations. His countrymen were to 
cease to bear the brand of inferiority, of the feeling of “thus 
far and no further” that in the picturesque and feeling langu- 
age of Gokhale “took a cubit off from their moral stature.” 
Like him, his foot was planted firm on the plank of British 
connection, as ordained by divine ordinance, for the mutual 
benefit of both the nations. For him the kind of democracy 
suited to Indian conditions was the democracy of Victorian 
Great Britain. It was to be “the government of the people 
for the people,” but by the elect and adept amongst them. 
He, the Brahmin par excellence, has never advocated that 
wisdom lies in the counting of noses. Knowledge with him 
is power and the individual must train himself to be the sen- 
sitised instrument of a policy of ordered and intelligent con- 
servatism, whereby each group and each individual in that 
group, may be in a position to work out his own self-realisa - 
tion without inhibition or distraction, either from the neigh- 


bour or society. He recognises no fundamental rights but 
128 
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duties, though in practice an individual’s duties are trans- 
lated into his neighbour's rights and vice versa. This Brah- 
manic ordering of society—not unlike the hey-day of Chris- 
tian middle ages—is to be such that each group can put into 
force Kant’s categorical imperative “Behave so that that con- 
duct can be universalised.” This involves gradual change 
and no cataclysmic transformation (Vyufkranii). Unlike 
unhistorical Rousseau he does not believe that every one is 
born free. He is in reality born loaded with the chains of 
his karma. The human endeavour (Purusa prayatna) is to 
be keyed to tune the environment so as to give fair scope for 
the individual to work out, in his orbit, his own self-realisa- 
tion, ie. liberation. He is at peace with the world, which 
transcending the limitation of time and space is “one family 
to him.” ( बरूघेव ङुडुस्ब्रम्‌) He is a citizen of the world 
and like Goethe could say, “If we find a place where we can 
rest with our belongings, a field to support us, a house to 
shelter us, have we not a father-land" (ubi bene ibi patria). 
The study of English language and literature has made the 
educated Brahmin a cosmopolitan. Politically he has been 
attempting to be what spiritually he already had become— 
a selfrespecting citizen of a well-respected State. 


This then is the Brahmin’s philosophy of life. “Shun 
not the world” as it has dwelling at its core, Brahma, the 
light par excellence. The wrappings will come off with 
knowledge. That the visible is the sun dial of the invisible, 
sums up his outlook. In Goethe’s words, “Man is formed to 
look on lit things, not on light" (Erleuchtetes Zushehen, 
nicht das Licht). It is the exploration of the world around 
that takes one, doing one’s daily duties—to the passage lead- 
ing to the core. The pleasure, however, is in the serene 
struggle—multisided and comprehensive, to cross the ocean 
Who could sum up this philosophy of calm and contempla- 
tive endeavour better than the modern sage who had the 
wisdon of the Brahmin in him—Goethe? He says:— 
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Ever seeking, fathoming ever, 
Rounding oft, concluding never, 
Mind serene and pure ambition, 
Make good faring in life’s mission. 


t was in those Brahmanic traditions—spiritual, moral 
and political—that Panditji of his prime moved and had his 
being. 

For reasons which would be explained further down he 
has strayed from his fold. But his accents are unintelligible 
in the other camp and his steadfastness suspect. With his 
one foot still planted on the plank of ordered growth of 
society and British connection, his other is foundering in 
a morass, and in balancing himself to preserve his foothold, 
he has to go through contortions and genuflexions that have 
been the despair of his friends and provide to his detractors 
—fortunately few—unholy mirth and a wide surface to 
serve as target for their darts. 


By the nineties of the last century India was spiritually 
dead. Each party was treating the symptoms of the body 
politic and trying to throw the responsibility on some one 
else, for the sorry pass the country had come to. Mrs. 
Besant and the Theosophists sowed at that time the seed of 
the tree that was to take under its shade the whole commu- 
nity for their spiritual uplift. Benares was asleep; the 
traditional sanctity of the holy place and the Divine Ganges 
was still believed by the average citizen to be quite sufficient 
to atone for inactivity and sins of ommission and commis- 
sion.’ Panditji raised his trumpet-tongued voice to call off 
sleep. Mother Ganges (Sanatana Dharma personified) may 
flow wide awake laving the lips of the sleepy masses and 
prevent them from dying of thirst, but time had come for a 
change in the orientation of Sanatana Dharma. If India is 
to come into her own again, a new synthesis was to be built 
up and thé new generation was to be stamped with the im- 


O fagia शेषे शोषे वयसः समागतो रूत्यु: । 
अथवा ge शयीथा निकरे जागति जाह्ूवी जननी ॥ 
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press of the new evangel. Just as Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
viewing with humiliation the prostrate form of Frederick's 
Prussia after the battle of Jena, saw in the creation of the 
University of Berlin the one unfailing lever for working the 
uplift of regeneration of the nation, Panditji wanted the 
nation to go to school again to be indoctrinated into the tenets 
of “how to live" and “what to live for.” In the amrta- 
kumbha (cf. the conception of the witche's cauldron in the 
Walpurgisnacht in Goethe's Faust, also the alembics used by 
alchemists in the Middle Ages) in which he threw India, man- 
gled and disembowelled, he added all the dynamic elements of 
the Soma of western science which give grip to life, and he ex- 
pected a new synthesis to shoot forth like the cosmic lotus 
from the navel of Narayana. This big amrtakumbha is the 
Benares Hindu University. Has the magician succeeded? 
In sketching the scope of the University he laid emphasis on 
the revival of the Sanskritic lore in its widest comprehension 
for the rejuvenation of the spirit, and inculcation of western 
science, so that the refashioned geist (mind) can ride astride 
the environment and mould it to its will—instead of remain- 
ing the plaything of intractable and inscrutable fémasic na- 
ture. The university has yet to work out its destiny. It is 
in its swaddling clothes. It stands for the inculcation of the 
spirit of self-help. Society stands together, because each tries 
to work out his self-realisation on lines which would not in- 
hibit the process of growth for others, and Science has come 
in as a handmaid to train nature to the glorification of 
man’s estate. Order, with individual development, will be 
the keynote of the new policy. The homo dehescens has 
realised that for his own self-realisation he must build up 
commerce with his neighbour. But there is no countenan- 
cing of any effort to force differentiated individuality to go 
back to the undifferentiated mass, of heterogeneity to the 
homogeneous similarity, of Ekakdra triumphing, over deve- 
lopment of units at different levels. Tf Brahmanic Hinduism 
does not stand for this, one fails to see what it stands for. 
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The architect has put up his scaffoldings, the foundations 
have been laid, but the super-structure, the co-operative 
effort of the many, has still to be raised. The university, 
while supplying a spiritual background, will not fail to pro- 
vide facade which will help in putting the individual at his 
ease. He will not find in the halls mere space to meditate 
on, but machines that will multiply his energy hundredfold 
and help him in making, in the words of Swift, two ears of 
corn grow where one grew before. This practical side is 
never absent from the mental get-up of Panditji. Sir 
Rajendra Mookerjee was his colleague on the Industrial Com- 
mission and in appraising his work he gave it the place of 
honour. The Hindu University is the monument of this 
self-less and dreamy Brahmin. It is his pet child. Beggared 
in worldly gcods—this is his rich possession. Having made 
the world his kith and kin, this is his favourite child. For it 
he has played the autocrat and the doting father, and 
extended his palm in the fine frenzy of begging—which 
had never known what it was to accept a gift for self. Will 
it prove the proverbial mustard seed from which a mighty 
tree would grow that would shelter Hindu society in its 
travail after perfection? It all depends on a succession of 
knight-errants being available who will carry on the search 
after the Holy Grail. The Brahmanic outlook on life is one 
of calm contemplation of the forces of nature, riding them 
astride and bending them to your will In the expressive 
words of Jeremy Taylor, “the Brahmin has a strange evenness 
and untroubled passage, sliding towards his ocean of God and 
infinity, with a certain and silent motion” and when the 
curtain falls, gaz के पट Ste तुझे राम सिळे 

Till then the outlook is not obscured by Welt Schmerz 
(world sorrow or world weariness). ‘There is a joy in the life 
of Yoga. AG कोशलम्‌ that is Yoga. “geasa” is the com- 
mand. Do your duty कमे ज्यायो हयकरमणः. In Ranade’s words 
purposeless activity is better than no activity. A regular 


‘ Mahabharata will have to be fought out to make the Hindu 
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University approximate to the ideal of its architect. Till 
then Prospero cannot afford to break his staff and call in his 
spirits. 
I have mentioned above that birth has been his destiny. 
He has played up to the highest traditions of the qualities 
that to the Brahmin are svabhavaja. Dressed in unostenta- 
tious and immaculate white (Robespierre has come down in 
history as the "sea-green incorruptible” and he as “the Pandit 
in white) with his passions subdued and his form all fire, like 
Shelley's skylark 'singing still doth soar and soaring ever 
singeth, he has never allowed the serenity born of internal 
harmony, the birthright of his tribe, to be obscured for long 
by jarring elements outside. To him the words written by 
Bryce for Sidgwick apply with peculiar appropriateness:— 
“In his indifference to wealth and fame and the other 
familiar objects of human desire, in the almost ascetic simpli- 
city of his daily life, in his pursuit of none but the purest 
pleasures, in his habit of subjecting all impulses to the law 
of reason, the will braced to patience, the soul brought into 
harmony with the divinely appointed order, he seemed to re- 
produce one of those philosophers of antiquity who formed a 
lofty conception of Nature and sought to live in conformity 
with her precepts. But the gravity of a Stoic was relieved 
by the humour and vivacity which belonged to his nature, 
and the severity of a Stoic was softened by the tenderness 
and sympathy which seemed to grow and expand with every 
year." 


Knowledge chastened by fapas, life of action ennobled 
by 73686, mental peace secured by establishing harmony 
with the outside, and polity involving maximisation of liberty 
for the individual to work out his own salvation—these are 
the elements from which is forged the “open sesame” to the 
“cave” of spiritual content. Panditji has evolved this for- 
mula in order that the future alumnus of the university may 
not find the world too much for him—"Back" to life he 
would say with Goethe in a celebrated passage of Welhelm 
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Meister wherein on the death of Mignon, they found sorrows 
falling too thick on them and were throwing up the sponge 
in despair—Back unto life. There is your Kurukshetra. 


But this key some times fails its fashioner. He forgets 
the key word and strives in vain to unlock the treasure house. 
What causes this fall from the eerie heights of Brahminic 
leadership? I shall try to explain if I may. A philosopher 
has said, “Tout comprendre est tout pardonner” —“To un- 
derstand is to overlook.” Like his good father, he 
belongs to an age that knew not the movie or 
the talkie. He is the popular expounder by  appro- 
priate declamation and action of the Puranas, an agent 
that has stolen into the arcana of the sacred citadel and 
brought down the stream of the pauranic lore to the feet of 
the people. It is his duty to enter into the mental states 
of his audience and use their intellectual norms to carry his 
message home to them. The reciter so thoroughly enters into 
the spirit of his audience that the duality disappears, the two 
become one and the Vyasa is free to play on the whole gamut 
of feeling of his audience. All the same he never fails to 
watch, nay hang on their mood,—their tempo. He screws his 
mind on to them and takes his cue from them. Even the 
asperities of the narrative have to be softened and naked 
truth sartorially made presentable, so that it might be ac- 
ceptable by the audience. Like Bottom he will “roar” like 
the lion and if need be, "coo" like the gentle dove. 
His silvery oratory, the richness and allusiveness of its 
diction, its varietal play of light and shade, is the oratory of 
the vyäsa raised to the highest plane. The defects of his 
oratory, its prolixity, verbosity, lack of the sense of proportion 
are the defects of the tribe—maladies which Macaulay has 
rightly characterised as arising from “Boswell’s disease’. That 
his eloquence moves—no mother’s son who has heard him 
will be able to bear contrary testimony. It sweeps you off 
your feet. You are saturated with it and you succumb to 
the charm of the voice, the modulated grace of the manner 
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and to the tout ensemble that goes to the make up. of the 
speaker. Huxley spoke of Gladstone as one on whose tongue 
the honey bee had worked the miracle when he was born. 
The vyzsa in him, sublimated to perfection, has made of him 
the silver-tongued, dulcet-voiced speaker of the masses. 


Another result of the vydsa habit of entering into the 
skins of the audience makes him simulate the emotion of 
the audience. There is nothing hypocritical about it. The 
action and response are subconcious. If you approach 
Panditji with a tale of your tribulation, the death of a rela- 
tive or the ruin of prospects and start weeping, tears will 
well forth from his eyes. They are not the tears of affecta- 
tion. His genuinely refined nature is so attuned to world- 
emotionalism that the response is instantaneous and genuine. 
You will hear him speak on democracy and equality, and the 
next moment he will participate in a meeting of the ortho- 
dox denying some quite elementary rights to an unemanci- 
pated section of the community. He will speak as a nation- 
alist and then preside over a meeting in which some of the 
worst aspects of Gorakshani are expatiated upon by one ot 
the audience. This is not to be mistaken for the hyprocrisy 
of the Pharisee. His critics have called him Pecksniffian in 
his unctuosity. Others have described him as carrying Pod- 
snapism in his knapsack. The criticsm is unjust and 
fails to appreciate the subconscious springs of action or un- 
derstand the working of a compartmental or one-track~- 
mind, when it is engrosed in a subject. His defender might 
say in the words of Walt Whitman “Do I contradict myself” 
“Very well, I contradict myself: I contain multitudes.” 

But if this gift of birth, the facile facility to fascinate 
which sometimes proves inconvenient and embarrassing is 
disregarded, he stands as a block of granite in the midst of a 
mass of shale and conglomerate. His beautifully modelled 
body, every limb tingling with the pulsating harmony with- 
in, which has known the impulse without, the prolonged as- 
perities of tapas (austerites) , his loftiness of purpose, that in 
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the words of Goethe speaking of Schiller, would disdain to 
think anything that was mean, his varied scholarship that 
puts him at ease amongst the scholar pilgrims to his shrine of 
learning, his universality of spirit that makes him a citizen 
of the world and the least of a chauvinist and anti-foreigner, 
who that has known this Shankara of the XX century, the 
T yagamiirti at its highest, would fail to detect the “Super- 
Brahmin? in him? Like the peak of Kailasa, he stands, with 
his seventy winters, a towering spectacle clothed in the efful- 
gence of a mass of white, like the primaeval lotus which 
nothing can sully, a beacon of hope often, a portent never. 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
An estimate of his personality and work 


I feel grateful to the editor of the “Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya Commemoration Volume” for extending 
to me the privilege of paying a personal tribute to my re- 
vered friend the Pandit. Indeed, he stands for many things 
which will be dealt with severally by various contributors to 
this volume. I would like to say something about the 
personality itself which embodies a lifelong endeavour to 
secure for this country its legitimate place. 


Since I began to take interest in public affairs which, 
in other words, means since the time I began to read news- 
papers and Congress news and literature in particular, I 
became acquainted with the name of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. But I saw him for the first time in December 
1897, when I visited the “Indian National Congress" session 
at Amraoti. He was there pointed out to me as the bright 
young hope of the Congress movement, and this descrip- 
tion of the hope of the Congress exactly tallied also with 
the personal appearance of the Pandit. Indeed, there were 
many young and bright looking people who had assembled 
at Amraoti on this occasion in connection with the Con- 
gress, either as delegates or visitors; but the finger of curio- 
sity and admiration turned from all others to this bright 
young man. For, it was well-known that though young in 
age he was as much respected and beloved as the most senior 
Congress leader of the time. Those were the times when 
the Congress session was an occasion for the exhibition of 
all that was fashionable or snobbish in point of dress and 
manner. But when Panditji was pointed out to me, he 
was wearing a small single *Dhoti" which served the double 
purpose of the classical dress of the Brahmins, consisting of 
an upper and a lower garment. For, he was returning from 
his bath and going to a special cooking place where arrange- 
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ments were made for the “Chouka” in which he could cook 
his food with his own hands. Since then, I have not only 
seen him distantly at some of the Congress sessions. but have 
later on come into intimate personal contact with him. 

In 1908, after the split in the Surat Congress, I was 
deputed by Mr. Tilak with a watching brief at the “Allahabad 
Provincial Conference” held under the auspices of the new 
Congress constitution, drafted at the convention in Surat, 
after the break-up of the Surat session. My mission at 
Allahabad was, frankly speaking, that of a political oppo- 


nents’; for, Panditji was counted among the Moderate leaders. 


and had thrown his entire weight with his friend the Honor- 
able Mr. G. K. Gokhale against Mr. Tilak. But he showed 
me uniform courtesy, though, another man in his place 
might easily have lost his patience and temper with me and 
shown me the door. It was at the Delhi Congress of 1918 
that I was put in charge of doing the preliminary work 
for arranging a Congress deputation to England. And I 
remember his co-operation given to me in seeing the Secre- 
tariat officers of the Government of India, while trying to 
secure passports and passages for what was to be rather a large 
deputation. I found him, however, personally reluctant to 
go to England on that occasion, being kept back rather by his 
orthodoxy and his conservatism in religious matters than 
anything else. 

In 1924 we entered the Legislative Assembly together, 
he as an Independent Congress-man and I as a "Swarajist". 
We were thus not in the same camp. But in 1927, when I 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly for the second time, 
I had ceased to be a member of the Swaraj Party, having 
founded another Party, viz., the “Party of Responsive Co- 
operationists”. Panditji was the President of the “National- 
ist Party” in the Assembly; being a member of its Exe- 
cutive Committee throughout these years, I had occasions 
personally to come under the charm of his eloquence and 
oratory. In this he sometimes reached heights, which no other 
member of the Assembly could aspire to climb. His elo- 
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quence is like the bubling stream of spring-water which 
makes such a sweet silvery sound that one would like to 
go on hearing it for ever. But apart from his eloquence he 
always wielded a sort of mysterious influence which was 
almost inherent in him, and this influence was manifest more 
conspicuously in the arrangements of compromises that had 
often to be arrived at between the leaders of official and 
non-official benches on critical occasions, when of course, the 
tactfulness, but even more so, the trust and confidence re- 
posed by these leaders in one another was put to the real 
test. In general politics Panditji has been a loyal adherent of 
the Congress, and it is wonderful to see the steadfastness with 
which he keeps himself on the side of the Congress, when, 
otherwise, it was self-evident that he was hopelessly at vari- 
ance with the dictators of the Congress from time to time. In 
a personal aspect he shows regard for all the workers in 
the common cause. But his regard for the Congress surpasses 
his regard for any individual leader of it. Curiously enough, 
he trusts both the Government and people at the same time 
to do what is right for and in the interest of the country! 
And in a mood of almost unconquerable hopefulness he has 
been giving his best as a political worker to all patriotic 
causes without fear or favour. 

On the background of the popular mind, however, the 
Pandit figures and looms large more as a typical Hindu 
leader than as a politician. Surrounded by a deluge of 
foreign culture, both European and Mahomedan, Panditji 


. has not allowed the sand to shift from under his feet. On 


the contrary, he has proved almost an aggressive champion 
of Hindu religion and culture. He hurriedly retires in 
his shell at the least touch of anything that makes for pro- 
fanation of his body and soul as a Hindu. But he is pre- 
pared to extend toleration to all those that differ from him 
and follow other religions. 

Personally I attach greater importance to the work 
which Panditji did to the cause of his religion and society 
than to that of pure politics. ‘There are others who have 
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shown themselves to possess greater grit and capacity for 
unpleasantness than the Pandit. His politics has not ordi- 
narily taken an aggressive form and he has contented him- 
self more or less with a defensive attitude in political strife. 
He has led no definite party as a political leader, and though 
even he could not possibly be all things to all men, yet 
he made himself useful in arriving at many a compromise 
which is said to be the essence of practical as opposed to 
theoretical politics. J may even go further and say that the 
very fact that he wielded influence with high political offi- 
cials was misunderstand in many quarters, though his modera- 
tion appertained more to his temperament than to his intellect. 
Further the bitterest of his opponents or enemies could never 
allege that his moderation was, as is undoubtedly the case in 
so many Moderates, actuated by any selfish ulterior motives. 
Throughout his life he has proved himself extremely unselfish 
as an individual, and the comparative assistance which Gov- 
ernment gave him was only in the matter of facilities for the 
work of public service in his hand which perhaps they might 
not have given to a more unpleasant, bitter and avowed 
political agitator. The result of all this is that though he is 
a political idealist of the first grade, his political work could 
not outshine his work in other departments. 

And that leads one to the work he did in connection 
with the “Hindu Maha Sabha” in its earlier stages and in 
connection with the renaissance of Hindu culture and learn- 
ing in all its aspects in the province in which, though the 
Hindus are preponderatingly in a majorty, they were curi- 
ously enough over-powered and dazed into self-forgetful- 
ness by the oppressive fragrance or aroma of Muslim culture. 
He looks at Hindu renaissance in all aspects and in all its de- 
tails without being averse to assimilate the light and spirit 
of the new scientific age. He has done all that was in his 
power either to rehabilitate or to consolidate the fragments 
of Hindu culture that were not yet all lost. He has an all- 
pervading blessing to bestow upon every institution and in- 
dividual endeavour that makes for the assertion of Flindu 
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life and culture in its pristine purity. His moderation in 
accepting new ideas of world-culture exactly corresponds 
with his moderation in politics. For, both are meant to 
save the Society from sudden revolutions or cataclysms and 
leave social life at the mercy of winds that blow from any 
quarter. Whenever I have an occasion to name a promi- 
nent typical Hindu, I name no other than Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. For, he alone is so eminent in public life, 
that I can unmistakably point my finger to a visible com- 
bination of all the points of strength, and perhaps also 
of inconsistency, which make. up the typical Hindu of the 
present times. Panditji himself cannot deny that he is evolv- 
ing, for notwithstanding his invinsible resolve not to polute 
himself by eating or drinking at the hands of any man that 
does not belong to his own small social sect, he has re- 
conciled himself to the free and unstinted admission of the 
depressed classes to all benefits in public affairs and public 
places. His views on female education and things of that 
kind are remarkably broad, and whenever I hear him ad- 
dressing ladies as “Devis”, I feel that he means fully all that 
is conveyed in that beautiful expression. Nobody can make 
a mistake about his not being a faddist "Ahinsa Wadi" and 
his views about physical culture and rights of self-defence are 
as broad as they are invigorating. Perhaps, he may have to 
take a back bench as a social reformer in an advanced pro- 
vince like Maharashtra, but I think, he must be regarded as 
decidedly progressive and advanced enough to give the proper 
lead to a society, so specially. conservative in socio-religious 
customs and yet so dominated by Urdu culture. 

And it is this love of Panditji for Hinduism that inspired 
him with the idea of a Hindu University. And the work for 
that University, which of course is his magnum opus, 
has brought out some of his other qualities which might 
have otherwise remained undiscovered. His powers of opti- 
mism and persuasion had indeed their own use in Congress 
Politics; but it was only in the work of the collection of 
funds for the Hindu University that these peowers were put 
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to their highest test. For, it is much easier to persuade an 
unreasonable friend or opponent to accommodate himself 
to formulas expressive of political opinion, with a change 
of word here and a change of word there, than to make even 
very wealthy men loosen the strings of their purse and to 
pay out huge sums of money for a public cause. Till 
Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene it was Panditji who 
exclusively enjoyed the reputation of the "Prince of beggars”. 
Hundreds of people before him might have talked glibly 
about the need of a centre of Hindu culture and learning 
like the Benares University, and hundreds might have sat 
down, if called upon, to draft schemes for a University. 
But Panditji alone possessed the almost super-human stead- 
fastness of purpose, once he got the idea into his head, and 
also the super-human energy to move and travel and com- 
plete the work of collecting more than a crore of rupees for ः 
bringing the University into being. Perhaps, the difference | 
between the collections made by Mahatma Gandhi and these 
made by Panditji may be stated to be this, that much of 
Mahatmaji's work was accomplished by vicarious canvassing, 
while not a single pie of Panditji’s collections was promised i 
without his own personal endeavour, though of course, | 
Panditji's scale and unit had to be fixed at a very high degree. 
If Mahatma Gandhi tapped the middle and the lower classes | 
of population, Panditji invariably tapped Princes and poten- | 
tates. His work, though it may look easy from one point | 
of view, was difficult from another. Mahatma Gandhi's 
contributors may be poor, but they were willing donors 
and felt happy to be mulcted, whereas, Panditji’s contribu- 
tors, though they were used to sign away cheques like fun, | 
could not be said to be very willing contributors, and must 
have caused an amount of worry and trouble to Panditji 
s: to induce them to make up their minds to pay. I mean 
; no affront to them, when I say that few of the Princes who | 
contributed to the funds of the Benares Hindu University 
could personally have the true perception or realisation of 
the inward meaning, and the grandeur of the idea of a Hindu 
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University. The point is that, this being so, Panditji must 
have been taxed to his utmost in his resources as a canvasser. 

The successful work which the Pandit has done in con- 
nection with the Benares University would certainly entitle 
him to be called a Prince among men. For it is only Princes 
that can achieve such a financially stupendous task. Mysore 
and Hyderabad could have their Universities without much 
difficulty, because the idea in each case was readily and solidly 
backed by the financial resources of a rich state. But with 
his almost super-human strength of will and hopefulness 
Panditji brought under requisition the funds of several 
Indian Princes as if they were his own. I very well remem- 
ber the genesis of the Benares University. I remember with 
what lively wonderment and gratitude we received the news 
that a wealthy Reis of Benares, Munshi Madhav Lal, donated 
a sum of three lakhs of rupees for the purpose of founding 
an Institution of National Education. The idea of National 
Education was a living force just at the time. It materialised 
on this side in the “Samarth Vidyalaya” founded by 
Messrs. Tilak, Deshmukh, Vaidya and Vijapurkar. And some 
other gentlemen, one among whom was, I believe, the late 
Prof. C. G. Bhanu, declared their resolve to devote their 
future years of life to join an institution of National Educa- 


-tion if one was started at Benares. But no one thought at 


the time that the little seed sown at the time would assume 
such vast proportions in course of time. During Lord 
Curzon’s regime an impeteous was given to the reform of 
higher education through the Universities. That Viceroy 
had, no doubt, big ideas, though he believed in nothing but 
the official agency to make those ideas bear a rich fruit. 
His University Act met with a mixed reception, but credit 
may be given to him, for making the first move towards a re- 
formed University. He was no doubt responsible for giving 
stimulus to private liberality towards the cause of education. 
Whether it was due to him or not, the Raja of Nabha called 
upon the Sikh community at this time to reform the Khalsa 


College at Amritsar. In Bengal there were handsome gifts 
130 
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given for the new College at Ranchi. The Aligarh College 
Trustees began to think of turning their College into a 
residential University with “real Professors, real Lecturers, 
living curriculum and a definite aim". ‘The idea of a sec- 
tarian Educational Institution was being deliberately foste- 
red not only by the leaders of the Mahommedan community, 
but was also receiving the inspiring blessings of British OM- 
cials in high quarters. Lord Curzon paid a visit to the 
College and expressed an insinuating hope that the Mahom- 
medans of this country, Sunis and Shias alike, would exert 
themselves not to be left at the starting point, while their 
many rivals were pressing forward in the race. A record 
subscription was achieved in 1904 for the Aligarh College 
in a conference at Lucknow. Sir J. La Touche was making 
similar efforts in other directions. The College at Bareli 
was improved at this time, with the aid of the Nabab of 
Rampur. The Maharaja of Balrampur gave a donation of 
three lakh towards a site for a new residential College. 
And last but not least, Mr. Tata’s Institute of Science was 
slowly emerging into being. I wonder whether the idea of 
the Benares University was developed under the contagious 
influence of this general movement of the reform of educa- 
tion, but whether it was so or not, the Benares University, 
as we now see it, has surpassed the wildest expectations that 
may have been formed at its inception. 

Lord Curzon lectured glibly to Indian Universities about 
the need of their reform, but instead of setting the example 
of instituting Professorships and Lecturerships out of Gov- 
ernment endowments or grants specially given to the differ- 
ent Universities for this purpose, he contented himself with a 
scheme of dry-nursing of Colleges which were suspected to 
be on the high road to become centres of sedition and which, 
therefore, he proposed to get effectively supervised and dis- 
ciplined at the hands of second rate or third rate administra- 
tive educational officers. There was thus no possibility of do- 
ing any good to the cause of higher education by the Univer- 
sities or colleges by merely co-operating with Government. 
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And if a radical step was to be taken, why should it not 
take the form of founding an independent University itself? 
We first heard in November 1905 that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya had decided to give up his large legal practice and 
throw himself into this work of founding an independent 
National University. It was almost on the new Year’s day 
in 1906 that the establishment of a “Hindu University” 
at Benares was announced in the Congress Pandal. On the 
previous day a select gathering of prominent representatives 
of different provinces had assembled in the Benares Town 
Hall under the chairmanship of Mr. V. N. Mahajani, M.A., 


of Berar, where Panditji explained at length his scheme, em- - 


bodied by him already in a special pamphlet, and the scheme 
received ready acceptance at the hands of those present. The 
scheme had distinctly a modern outlook, and though on 
the one hand Panditji was appealing to the “Bharat-Dharma 
Maha Mandal" and other similar religious bodies to come 


to the rescue of Sanatan Dharma through the new Univer- 


sity, and though Penditji was supposed to intend to carry 
out a scheme of Sanskrit studies proposed in the Sanskrit 
department of the Queen's College at Benares by Mr. john 
Duncan in 1791, still on the other hand, he had given well- 
deserved prominence to secular, and more particularly, scien- 
tific and industrial studies. ‘To quote Panditji’s own words, 
he recognised in that pamphlet that “The advance made 
in Europe and America during the last three quarters of a 
century in Physics and Chemistry and in their application 
to the production of wealth, more especially, to steam and 
electricity as aids to manufacturing industries and as means 
of locomotion, has thrown India far behind the countries in 
which experimental sciences are studied and made serviciable 
to social well-being". : 

Looking back at the scheme of the “Benares Hindu 
University" as promulgated in 1905, it appears that some 
of the ideas adumbrated have not materialised. Some of 
these might have been discarded by experience, but some 
others need not yet be regarded as hopelessly impracticable. 
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I do not know whether there is in the University the pro- 
posed “Brambacharya Ashram” to which students were to be 
admitted directly after their "Ufpanayana". Further, I 
believe that sufficient importance does not seem to have yet 
been given to the use of Indian vernaculars, preferably of 
course the Hindi, as medium of Collegiate instruction. 
Perhaps, the idea of an Agricultural College has not yet taken 
sufficient shape. The teaching of music and fine arts with 
a National purpose does not seem to be making much head- 
way. But the scheme seems to have been realised in a very 
full measure, so far as Chemical, Industrial, Engineering, and 
Mining studies are concerned. 


'The original idea of having a really independent Uni- 

versity could not be carried out, for, the University could 
not have been stabilized without a Legislative Act to sup- 
port it. With the acceptance of a Government grant the 
supervision of Government Educational Department could 
not be avoided; though, I for one, would at any time welcome 
Government audit even if there were no grant, or subsidy, 
judging by the light that was thrown upon the affairs of the 
Aligarh University. In the first Non-co-operation move- 
ment Panditji resisted all attempts at the boycott of Uni- 
versity education by personally joining battle with Mahatma 
Gandhi. But in the last movement of Satyagraha Panditji's 
attitude was different, and he was even prepared to surrender 
the Government grant to the University, if necessary. A 
National policy in all its manifestations is being gradually 
developed at the University along with the necessary esprit 
de corps, and the Benares University has already proved in its 
own case, mutatis-mutandis, the adage “When Oxford draws 
the knife England is soon at strife”. 


Now that Panditji has gone to England, he is sure to 
extend his tour after the R. T. Conference to the different 
European countries and perhaps also to America and Japan 
to study matters of higher education. And let the Indian 
Princes and millionaires beware, for, directly on his return 
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he will come out with his golden beggar's bowl in which 
contributions will have to be put in not by thousands but 
by lakhs. Panditji is a notorious spend-thrift when money 
for educational reform is concerned. He is fond even of 
making commitments is anticipation. But his faith in ‘the 
God in the Machine’ to come to his rescue at the proper 
moment has never failed him. 
1—9—1931 


N. C. KELKAR 








A CLASS-FELLOW’S TRIBUTE 


Ill-health has prevented my making a contribution to 
the Volume which is being presented to my dear and esteemed 
friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the occasion of his 
attaining the respectable age of seventy years. But I can- 
not allow this occasion to pass without offering him my cor- 
dial congratulations and expressing my sincere admiration for 
the many qualities of head and heart with which his extra- 
ordinary personality has been gifted. 

As an old class-fellow of his I can bear testimony to 
the fact that the germs of greatness and love of service which 
in later years have borne such fruit in such abundant measure, 
were distinctly discernible in him even as a boy. I can well 
remember how we, fellow students of his, used to notice 
with wonder, not unmixed with juvenile amusement, -how 
he, planting himself on a stool in the midst of the Magha- 
Mela on the banks at the Triveni in Prayag, would preach 
to the crowds of pilgrims assembled there. Selfless service 
of his fellow-men has been the dominant note of his life. 
When he entered the legal profession he, with his brilliant 
intellect and rare powers of eloquence, had the ball at his 
feet, and it does not need much insight to see that he might 
have easily climbed to the highest rung of the ladder if he 
had only chosen to give his whole attention and energy to 
the profession. But he sacrificed the glowing prospects of 
the profession to the supreme passion of his life,—service of 
his fellow-beings. 

Diverse are the fields in which he has worked and 
worked with remarkable success, and numerous are the 
achievements that testify to the labour of his love; but in 
my humble opinion the crowning glory of his life has been 
the building up of the great University in which I have had 
the privilege of being associated with him, in however hum- 
ble a capacity. It would therefore have been an act of cri- 
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minal neglect if I had failed to send even from my sick-bed 
x my humble tribute to the greatness of one who was a striking 
colleague in the morning of life and is still a venerated 
| colleague in its evening. May he live for many more years 
to continue his beneficient work. 


G. N. CHAKRVARTI 


। 
j 
| 





PANDII MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
An appreciation 


When the history of India of modern times comes to 
be written, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya will occupy in it 
a large, important and honourable place. As the founder 
of the Benares Hindu University his name has become im- 
perishable. As a politician who has served the country for 
well-nigh half a century with singular devotion and rare 
self-sacrifice, remarkable eloquence and uncommon pertina- 
city, he has established his claim to the admiration of his 
grateful countrymen. ‘The Hindu community is under a 
special obligation to him, for according to his lights, capacities 
and opportunities he has done for it all that is humanly 
possible. It may be permissable to differ from some of his 
views and methods, but it is impossible to withhold respect 
for his loftiness of motive and singleness of purpose. ‘His 
achievements are great, his endeavours have been greater, but 
greater than everything else is his all-consuming passion for 
service to India. Without exaggeration it may be said that 
Malaviyaji during his waking moments lives for India and if 
during sleep he has dreams, they must be about India. India 
fills his whole being, her love is his inspiration and her service 
is the only object of his life. There may, perhaps, be abler 
and more brilliant Indians, but none can be more faithful, 
self-sacrificing and devoted than he. 

Malaviyaji has impoverished himself for the sake of the 
Motherland. He would have been a rich man had he chosen 
to amass wealth. Joyously he gave up a growing practice 
at the bar and deliberately set his face against the allurements 
and prizes of the legal profession. He has a large family, 
and from the average man’s point of view his responsibilities 
are heavy. But his love for India is greater than his love 
for his wife and children. For him his duty to India is 
supreme. 
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His visit to England to attend the Round Table Con- 
ference is to my mind the greatest evidence of his patriotism. 
Only those who know the nature of his orthodoxy can form 
an estimate of the sacrifice involved in crossing the ocean 
and going to a foreign land at the age of seventy. In these 
days orthodoxy is fast losing its hold over English educated 
Hindus, but Malaviyaji’s orthodoxy is sincere and  deep- 
rooted, rigid and unbending. For some orthodoxy is a pose, 
for others it is a device to gain popularity and for the vast 
majority it is the surest way of avoiding conflict with people 
round about, but with Malaviyaji it is a matter of deep senti- 
ment. He lives and moves in the atmosphere of orthodoxy 
and its breach means for him indescribable anguish. But 

for the sake of his country at his advanced age he has laid 
aside his cherished feelings. Along with this act of supreme 
sacrifice he took a serious physical risk in going to England 
and facing the rigorous of the English winter. In Jail 
his health had been shattered and long after his release he 
continued to be ill and feeble. It was in this state of health 
that he had to leave for England. When he and I were 
going to a farewell function in the MacDonnell Hindu Board- 
ing House at Allahabad, an imposing, two-storeyed building 
which accommodates over two hundred students, another 
institution founded by him,—I asked him how he was. He 
replied—we were talking in Hindi—“I have fallen into a 
ditch and I am unable to get out of it. But this body has 


. been given by the country and what does it matter, if in its 


service, it dies in India or in England.” 

* All over the country Malaviyaji’s public life is an ob- 
ject of love and adoration, but there is one misconception 
which I shall try to remove, if I can. On the Hindu- 
Mohammadan question he and J are not in perfect agreement 
but I can truthfully assert that he is by no means anti- 
Mohammadan, as in certain quarters he is supposed to be. 
I have had innumerable talks with him on this question, but 
never has he betrayed even in private any trace of hostility 
to the Muslim community. By nature he is averse to wrong 
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or injustice and he is loath to hurt even a fly, much less a 
human being or community. He desires to be just to Moham- 
madans, but unlike Mahatma Gandhi, he is not prepared to 
give them all that they want. He would be just and even 
a little generous to Mohammadans, but not over-generous. 
He believes, I imagine, that the settlement of the Hindu- 
Mohammadan problem based on justice alone will be endur- 
ing; a compromise, I suspect, brought about by over-genero- 
sity on the part of Hindus alone does not appeal to him. 
Whether his views are right or wrong is a different matter, 
but to me it appears that to stigmatise him as anti-Moham- 
madan is to do him a great wrong. It is no doubt true that 
his first thoughts go to Hindus and Hinduism. If these facts 
and his upbringing and associations are kept in view, his 
attitude towards the Muslim community becomes thoroughly 
intelligible. i 

As an educationist, politician, patriot and worker in the 
domain of religion, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is well 
known all over the country, and his achievements in various 
spheres of our political activity are public property. But 
I wish to say a few brief words about the man as he is known 
to those who have the privilege of having come into intimate 
personal relations with him. I claim this privilege and it is 
therefore that I am undertaking this task. 

It was in the early nineties that I first made Malaviyaji’s 
acquaintance, and I have known him closely ever since. In 
spite of strong differences of opinion over certain matters, 
never has a cloud been cast over our friendship. No one is 
more tolerant than Malaviyaji. Sometimes his tolerance is 
mistaken by ignorant critics for weakness. His orthodoxy is 
well recognised, but he has many friends who are thoroughly 
unorthodox and iconoclastic in their views as well as actions. 
This divergence affects neither his private or personal rela- 
tions nor his public co-operation. 

It was in the second Legislative Assembly that the Sarda 
Bill, at one of its stages, came up for discussion. The late la- 
mented Lala Lajpat Rai was the leader and I, a member of the 
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Nationalist Party of which Malaviyaji was the real founder. 
Malaviyaji held strong views in regard to this Bill, and Lala 
Lajpat Rai and I held equally strong views on the other side. 
Malaviyaji made an eloquent speech and. Lala Lajpat Rai in- 
sisted that I should take part in the debate. I followed 
Malaviyaji and offered uncompromising opposition to his 
position. After my speech the House rose for lunch and 
Malaviyaji and I began to discuss with usual cordiality the 
pros and cons of the Bill itself. I am sure he did not agree 
with my speech, but that produced not the slightest effect on 
him. 
While we were talking, one of the supporters of the 
Bill came. and intervened in the conversation. Apparently 
he was excited and began to criticise Malaviyaji personally. 
Malaviyaji defended himself, but when he found that the irate 
M.L.A. was about to become unpleasant, he quietly said, 
"I did not begin this conversation" and turned towards me. 
Malaviyaji is gentleness itself. He is the last man to utter 
a harsh or unkind word. He would much rather suffer him- 
self than cause pain to anybody else. "This solicitude for the 
feeling of others sometimes makes it difficult for him to adopt 
stern measures as an administrator or disciplinarian. | 
He is the fine type of a true Hindu gentleman. Pride 
is foreign to his nature, and his good manners are not re- 
served for the rich, the influential or the powerful. When 
he was at the Bar he and I for some time had our respective 
offices in the same house and thus he came to know my clerk. 
Once he invited me on the occasion of some festival to dinner. 
When I arrived at his house he asked me when my clerk 
would come. I told him that he had not been asked and 
Malaviyaji felt terribly disappointed. He had intended to 
invite him also, but forgot to do so. Twice he expressed his 
disappointment to me and, when he came to the office the 
next day, he profusely apologised to my clerk. 
I shall never forget another touching incident. Mala- 
viyaji has two houses at Allahabad, one in the city and the 
other in what might be called the Civil Lines. Plague had 
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broken out and the city was practically deserted by all those 
who could afford to do so. . Malaviyajihad to take out certain 
papers from the house in the city and I went with him. 
The street in which his house is situate was utterly desolate, 
and in the house adjoining his own there was an old woman 
sitting at the door. The poor unfortunate creature had 
been left by the owners to look after the house. Malaviyaji 
greeted her as aunt—a term of courtesy, she was of another 
caste—and made inquiries about her with kindness bordering 
on affection. 

In his younger days I have seen him talking to elderly 
men with folded hands. He is courteous, kind and consi- 
derate beyond description. There is no pose about him. 
Everything that he does is perfectly genuine and sincere. 
He is ever ready to give credit to others for honesty. He 
may disagree with one's views, but it is difficult for him to 
question any one's motives. This generosity sometimes 
makes his judgment about men faulty. His estimate is 
more generous than just. 

Malaviyaji’s devotion to his family is touching and 
whenever he can spare a few minutes,—it is rarely that he is 
able to do so—he surrounds himself with his children and 
feels perfectly happy. But after a few minutes of pure fun 
and laughter he deliberately restrains himself and resumes 
his serious work for the country. Domestic joys and sorrows 
cannot separate him from his public activities for long. In 
this connection a most pathetic incident comes to my mind. 
Malaviyaji had a grown-up daughter of whom he was very 
fond. She died of phthisis and I went to see him. His eyes 
were full of tears but after a moment he turned round to 
me and said, “Well, she is gone. But what about thousands 
of other girls who become victims of this disease and are so 
poor as not to afford even decent food and ordinary treat- _ 
ment? We should have sanitoriums for these unfortunate 
people all over the country". If I am not mistaken, he left 
home for the Benares Hindu University the next day. 
Truly he leads a dedicated life. 
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No one would dream of calling Malaviyaji a social 
reformer in the ordinary acceptation of the term. But he 
does not believe in Purdah. His wife, a venerable old lady, 
presides over public meetings and with flag in hand has 
marched at the head of processions during the days of civil 
disobedience. The other ladies of his family also attend 
public meetings but there is nothing outlandish about them. 
There are two ways of getting rid of Purdah, one the Indian 
and the other the Western. As would be expected, the ladies 
of his family under his inspiration have preferred the former. 
I have seen him encouraging his grand-daughters to sing and 
to play on musical instruments. Malaviyaji is definitely in 
favour of the uplift of our women. There was, many years 
ago, a-prize distribution at the Kayastha Pathshala at 
Allahabad where he and I had both gone. It was presided 
over by an English Judge of the Allahabad High Court, who 
was accompanied by his unmarried young daughter, who 
looked the very picture of health and strength. At the close 
of the meeting Malaviyaji turned to me and said “Did you 
notice anything?". I replied that I was myself thinking of 
that matter. He exclaimed, “When shall we have such 
girls in our country?". 
He is extremely loyal to his friends. In the old Supreme 
Legislative Council the late lamented Mr. Gokhale and 
Malaviyaji took opposite views in regard to a certain Bill. 
While Mr. Gokhale was harshly criticised in the public press 
for his attitude and even insinuations were made against his 
courage, Malaviyaji was praised and held up to admiration 
for his bravery and fearlessness. While this Bill was under 
consideration, Malaviyaji and I met by chance in a railway 
train. He felt unspeakably sad and dejected. He said to 
me “Gokhale is a coward and I am a brave man. This is 
what they say. Oh! the agony of it all. It is heart-break- 
ing. IwishI could be with him. But my convictions make 
it impossible. I would break off my sacred thread if I went 
against them”. He was greatly moved and keenly felt the 


- criticism against his friend. 
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I am reminded of another incident in connection with 
Mr. Gokhale. Malaviyaji one day saw Lord Minto, and 
without consulting any one, invited him to open a park to be 
named after the Viceroy on the banks of the Jamuna at 
Allahabad. Lord Minto agreed. The moment Mr. Gokhale 
heard of it he said to Malaviyaji, “Panditji what have you 
done? You have no money and you have got the Viceroy 
fix a date for the opening of the park. There is not much 
time left now. Pray leave the Council (the Supreme Coun- 
cil was in session) and go and collect the money. If the 
money is not found in time and you are disgraced, we shall 
all be disgraced”. He showed the anxiety of a true friend 
and Malaviyaji fully appreciated it, but he said with a smile 
“Thank you. Pray don’t bother. The money will come 
and for the sake of this subscription I will visit no place. 
Letters will bring the money”. He went nowhere, money 
came in time in response to his letters and the foundation 
was laid on the fixed day. His successes have increased his 
optimism. 

His sweetness and gentleness will captivate any heart. 
If one stays with him he will put himself to no end of 
trouble and bother in making his guest feel perfectly com- 
fortable and at home. Every one is welcome at all hours 
of the day and night. Even when he is ill and the doctors 
have issued an injunction that no one should see him, he will 
insist on receiving anyone who calls on him. It was in my 
presence at the Vice-Chancellor's Lodge at Benares that one 
of his sons complained of visiors of all kinds coming into 
the room uninvited, and sometimes even reading letters lying 
on the table. Malaviyaji quietly whispered that the poor 
fellows knew no better, but all the same meant no harm. 
His son, full of youth and spirit told him that he was going 
to stop it. Straight came the remark, gentle but firm. 
“As long as I occupy this house these poor people will come 
without let or hindrance". 

This regard for the feeling of others is one of the causes 
of Malaviyaji's unpunctuality. I have seen him getting ready 
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for an appointment and some one drops in, cither for busi- 
ness or simply to have his darshan. He gives a gentle and 
sometimes a broad hint to him to depart, but if the visitor 
is obtuse or persistent, then Malaviyaji is at his mercy. In 
the goodness of his heart he cannot send him away. Another 
cause is his incurable optimism. By a strange mental pro- 
cess he convinces himself that he will be able to do in fifteen 
minutes what any other man would take an hour to accom- 
plish. He had gone to Gorakhpur and had to catch a train. 
We started for the railway station and a poor relation of his 
was living on the way. In spite of my remonstrance he 
went to her house, took his meal and rushed to the railway 
station to jump into the moving train. From the compart- 
ment he smilingly said to me “I was after all right. I have 
caught the train and I had my meal”. Once he started from 
the place where he and the late lamented Sir Sundar Lal 
were staying to catch a train full one hour after the scheduled 
time. Sir Sundar Lal dissuaded him but without success. 
Malavivaji would go. He said, "Panditji, don't worry, trains 
are sometimes late. ‘This train may be late". He went and 
caught the train. It was about two and a half hours late. 
In the old Supreme Council he had to move a resolution and 
the Viceroy was going up from Calcutta to preside over the 
meeting. Malaviyaji was late and the last train had gone 
when he came to the railway station. But he waited at the 
platform and got into the Viceroy's special train. 


Malaviyaii is fond of music but can seldom, if ever, 
spare time for it. Often and often he has told me that he 
would greatly improve in health if he could listen to good 
music for half an hour every day. He has no hobbies and 
there is no relaxation for him. With no social engagements 
and late hours and with his purity and simplicity of life 
he can still retain his vitality for a good many years, provided 
he can make up his mind to take rest during the week-ends. 
He has not learnt how to give himself peace. His over- 
earnestness perhaps is responsible for it. 





—— 
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He is extremely charitable, no one can appeal to him for 
help in vain. We were once coming down from Naini Tal 
and the tonga stopped on the way for the horses to take rest. 
Out of the Khud there sprang a man with fruits and flowers 
in his hands and chanted some Sanskrit slokas. Malaviyaji 
with folded hands offered him two rupees, while most English 
educated men have paid no attention to a man who, if one 
could judge by appearance, was a professional beggar. When 
he was at the bar he himself was a junior and still he tried his 


utmost to help as far as he could those who were less fortunate 
than he was. 


Malaviyaji’s public life is magnificent but his private 
life isestill more magnificent. His purity and nobility, his 
simplicity and humility, his gentleness and affability, his 
courtesy and hospitality—have endeared him to all those who 
have the good fortune of coming into contact with him. It 
is the bare truth that he has hardly made any enemies. 
Even those who differ from him on public questions bear 
testimony to his private virtues and love and respect him 
for his self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause of the country. 
If a purely moral issue were to be decided I would feel un- 
happy if I had to differ from him. We acknowledge the 
ability and the diplomacy of other public men but to no one, 
barring Mahatma Gandhi, our hearts go in the same way as 
they go to Malaviyaji. It is my unalterable faith that so 
long as India continues to produce men like Gandhiji and 
Malaviyaji, so long will India continue to live and banish 
pessimism. 


May Malaviyaji live long to see the freedom of his 
motherland! May it be his good Karma to see the fruition 
of his cherished hopes and the realisation of his fond and 
life-long dream! 


IswAR SARAN 
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विश्वविद्यालय का सूत्रपात 


सन्‌ १४१० के दिसम्बर मास में प्रयाग में बड़ी भीड़-भाड़ हो रही 
धो एक ओर श्री विलियस वेडरवन की अ्रध्यक्षता में कांग्रेस की 
बैठक हो रही थी और दूसरी ओर उसी के साथ सरकारी सहयोग में 
वृद्दत्‌ स्वदेशी प्रदशेनी हो रही थी । प्रान्तीय सरकार का लक्ष्य था कि 
सन्‌ १४०४ की बम्बई को ओर सन्‌ १-०६ की कलकत्ता की प्रदशेनियों 
को नीचा दिखाया जावे पर, वास्तव में, कुछ लक्ष्य दूसरा ही था । एक 
मास के लगभग प्रयाग में रहकर भी मैंने अपने उस समय के विचार के 
अनुसार इस प्रदशनी को नहीं देखा । इस कारण इस पर कुछ लिखना 
प्रनधिकारचेष्टा होगी | 

इसी वषे मैं पढ़ना छोड़कर बी० wo में होता हुआ भी परीक्षा में 
नहीं बैठा । घर में मेरे सिपुदे कोई काम agi था। समय, उत्साह और 
स्वास्थ्य की कमी न थी | पूड्यवर मालवोयजी महाराज से घनिष्ठता हो 
गई थी । मैंने उन्हें “बाबू? पुकारना श्रारम्भ कर दिया था और उन्होंने 
भी पिता के सदृश प्रेस छर शिक्षा आरम्भ कर दी थी । किन्तु इतना 
होते हुए भी बाबू के उदार राजनेतिक विचार से हम बालक लोग सहमत 
न थे ओर उनसे इस सम्बन्ध में प्राय: वाद-विवाद हो जाया करता था | 
वे बड़े प्रम से समभ्झाने का यत्न करते थे पर मेरी उस समय गदहपचोसी 
थो | बात क्‍यों समक में आती | अस्तु | 

यह वह समय था जब हिन्दू-कालेज के ट्रस्टियों में (meuf को 
बात लेकर आपस में वैमनस्य की नींव पड़ चुकी थी । हिन्दू-विश्‍वविद्यालय 
की चर्चा सन १६०४-०४ में उठकर एक प्रकार शान्त हो चुकी थो और 
१४० में अलीगढ़ में aaa युनिवसिंटो की चर्चा का आरम्भ होकर 


९०५३ 
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विचार स्वरूप पा चुका था। 'गुरु गुड़हो रहे ओर चेला शक्कर हो गये” 
की कहावत इस सम्बन्ध में चरिताथे हो चुकी थी। इसी समय हिन्दू: 
विश्वविद्यालय की चचा फिर उठ खड़ी हई | | 
सिद्धान्तो का लेकर प्रस्ताव फिर उपस्थित हुआ | श्रीसती ऐनी बिसेंट 
देवी चाहती at कि बादशाह का चाटर लेकर एक सार्वभौमिक भारतीय 
विश्वविद्यालय काशी में खोला जाव जिसके अन्तर्गत देश के सब प्रान्तों 
के कॉलेज रह सकें ओर सब जगह यहाँ की परीक्षा का केन्द्र बन सके | 
पर इस विचार का अन्त भी एक प्रकार से हो चुका था और उन्हें इस 
प्रयत्न में सफलता की आशा सिट चुकी थो | इसी अवसर पर सालवीयजी 
महाराज ने हि० वि० वि० का नया विचार नये रूप में फिर से उपस्थित 
किया | प्रयाग में स्यात्‌ इसकी प्रथम बैठक हुई | स्वनामधन्य परलोक- 
वासी श्री पण्डित सुन्दरलालजी से इस नई संघटित संस्था के संत्रित्व के 
लिए विनती की गई । उनके पैरों पर सच्चे ब्राह्मण मालबीयजी की पगड़ी 
तक डाली गई पर उन्होंने हर प्रकार की सहायता का बचन देते हुए भी, 
भौर हर तरह से सहायता देते हुए भी, जब तक सरकार का रुख स्पष्ट 
न ज्ञात हो जावे तब तक खुल कर स्पष्टरूप में मन्त्रित्व अहण करने से 
इनकार ही कर दिया। कुछ उपाय न देख पूज्य बाबू ने अपने पैरों 
पर खड़ा होना ही विचारा ओर कलकक्त के लिए प्रस्थान कर fear) 
मैं भी उठल्लू के चूल्हे की तरह बेकार होने के कारण उनके साथ हो 
लिया । कलकत्ता पहुँच कर बाबू तो हरिसन रोड पर silo do 
सुन्दरलाल सारस्वत के गृह पर उतरे और में अपनी कोठी श्रोशीतल- 
प्रसाद खड्गप्रसाद, ३०, बरतल्ञा गल्लो में जा उतरा । पूज्य सालवीयजी 
ने प्रचार आरम्भ कर दिया | परलोकवासी मेरे अत्यन्त प्रियवर quu 
में छोटे चचा श्री मंगलप्रसाद एम० uo की परीक्षा को तैयारी कर रहे 
थे वा स्यात्‌ परीक्षा दे चुके थे । उनके तथा श्रो गोङुलचन्द के जा उनसे 
भर मुझसे भी थोड़े बड़े थे, प्रयत्न भ्र उत्साह से मेरी कोठी ने इस 
काय्यं में सहायता देना स्वीकार कर लिया। कलकत्ता नगर के बड़े 
बड़े महाजनों, साहूकारों और जनता ने भी दिल खेलकर इस कार्य में 
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धन HL मन से सहयोग दिया । स्त्रनामधन्य वर्तमान बोकानेर-नरेश ने 
भी इस सम्बन्ध में बड़ी सहायता का वचन दिया और गाड़ो चल निकलो | 
इसी अवसर पर श्रोहारकाट बटलर जा उस समय बड़े लाट के शिक्षामन्त्री 
थे, मालवीयजी महाराज से मिले और इनसे बहुत सी बातें कों। आपने 
पहले ही कह दिया कि यदि प्रस्तावित संस्था में मातृभाषा द्वारा पढ़ाने 
की व्यवस्था रही तो उसमें सरकारी सहायता और सहानुभूति की आशा 
रखना व्यथे है। उन्होंने साफ साफ कह दिया कि जिस समय तक 
आप अँगरेङी भाषा में लिखते, बोलते, पढ़ते, पढ़ाते हैं तब तक ते हमें शान्ति 
रहती है, क्योंकि उस सभय तक हम आपकी सब बातों और चालों 
को भली भाँति समझ सकते हैं और उसे संभाल सकते हैं, पर 
जिस समय आप अपनी भाषा में काये करना आरम्भ कर देते हैं तब 
उसका समझना हमारे लिए कठिन हो जाता है | इस कारण मातृभाषा- 
द्वारा उक्त शिक्षा देने की अनुमति सरकार से किसी अवस्था में नहीं 
मिल सकती । न जाने क्या विचार करके कुछ मित्रों के विरोध रहते 
हुए भी बाबू ने श्रोबटलर का इशारा समझ कर इस बात को स्वीकार 
कर लिया ओर मातृभाषा-द्रारा शिक्षा देने का विचार एक प्रकार 
से छोड़ दिया या यह कहिए कि कुछ दिनों के लिए स्थगित कर दिया | 
इसी समय श्रीमती Ger बिसेन्ट देवी के भी ३ व्याख्यान भारतीय 
विश्वविद्यालय के सम्बन्ध में कलकत्तं में हुए। इसके उपरान्त एक 
सार्वजनिक सभा में fie fro की घोषणा की गई। कलकक्ते में जो 
आथिक सहायता का वचन मिला था वह प्रकट किया गया और प्रायः 
५ लक्ष का वचन मिला श्रोर धन भी कुछ मिला। हमारी गाड़ी आगे 
खसकी । गौरीपुर के ज़्मींदार श्रीत्रजेन्द्रराय किशोर चोधरी के मैनेजर 
श्रीमनमाहन घोष बाबू, तथा श्रीराधाङुसुद सुकरजी आर श्रीविनयङुमार 
सरकार की, जा नेशनल काउंसिल आफ एडुकेशन के सदस्य थे vie 
अन्तिम दो सज्जन यहाँ के अध्यापक भी थे, सहायता से वि० fao के 
विचार का प्रचार बंगाली सञ्जनों में खब हुआ ओर कुछ 
धन भी मिला। परलोकवासी श्री लंगटसिंह की सहायता और 
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उत्साह से परलोकवासी श्रीमहाराजाधिराज दर्भगा से भी इस सम्बन्ध 
“की चर्चा BX सहायता की आशा हुई। बाबू के लॅगोटिया यार और 
BI प्रान्त के वयावृद्ध नेता और कार्यकर्ता परलोकवासी श्रीबाबू गंगा- 
प्रसादजी वर्मा भी बाबू के साथ हो लिये और कलकत्ता आगये। 
श्रीईेश्वरसरनजी ने भी साथ दिया | परलोकवासी श्रीपण्डित गोकरननाथ 
मिश्रजी ले भी पूरा सहयोग का हाथ बढ़ाया और गाड़ी चल खड़ी हुई | 
प्रिय मङ्गलप्रसाद और मैंने बाबू के सफुर का प्रबन्ध, धन के खज्ञानची का 
काम भ्रौर इसी प्रकार के HEAT कार्यो का कार्यभार अपने ऊपर 
ले लिया | 

इतने समय के बाद ठोक क्रम में तो चूक हो सकती हे पर जहाँ तज्ञ 
स्मरण है विश्वविद्यालय का दौरा बंगाल सें मालदह और फ्रीदपुर में हुआ, 
बिहार में पटना, सुजफुफरनगर, भागलपुर और दभङ्गा में हुआ, qued 
में जौनपूर, काशी, प्रयाग, कानपुर, इटावा, पथ्वाब में तसर और 
लाहोर में। इतने ही में प्रायः बोस लाख रुपयों की सहायता का 
वचन मिल चुका था । एक प्रकार से सारे भारत में विश्‍वविद्यालय के 
आगमन को दुन्दुभी बज चुकी थो। जनता के उत्साह का ठिकाना न 
था, मनुष्यों के हृदय में एक नया भाव, एक नई भावना और एक नवीन 


आशा की बाढ़ सी sas पड़ी थी । कार्यक्रतोगण फूले न समाते थे। 


भिन्न भिन्न नगरों की सभाओं में दानियो की प्रतिस्पर्धा देखने योग्य 
होती थी | 

मुजफ्फरपुर में एक भिक्षा माँगनेवाली भंगिन ने अपने दिनभर को 
कमाई, एक पैसा या एक अधेला, जो उसे मिला था इस यज्ञ-वेदी पर 
समपण कर दिया और दशकों को 'शु्डसत्रः की याद दिलाकर चली गई | 
इसी प्रकार एक व्यक्ति ने एक फटी HAT जो उसके बदन पर थो, उतार 
कर प्रदान कर दी थो | इन चीज़ों का नीलाम करने पर सैकड़ों रुपये मिले 
थे और ये वस्तुएँ fro वि० को वापस कर दी गई थीं कि ये उसके 
संग्रहालय में विवरण के साथ सुरक्षित रखी जावें। यहीं मुज़फफ्रपुर में 
एक बड़ाली ARTETA स्यात्‌ ५ हज़ार रुपया दान किया था और पुन: 
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उनके गृह पर जाने पर उनकी पत्नी ने अपना बहुमूल्य स्वणकंकण बाबू 
को भेंट दिया जिसे उनके पति ने उसका दूने से अधिक मूल्य देकर 
ले लिया और पत्नी को फिर वापस दे दिया और जिसे उनकी पत्नी ने 
संग्रहालय में रखने के लिये पुनः बाबू को दे दिया। यही मुज़फ्फरपुर 
की एक Shu घटना भी उल्लेखनीय है। रात्रि हा चलो थी, सभा में धन 
एकत्रित SI चुका था, एक ओर उसकी गिनती हो रहो थी, दूसरी ओर 
छोटी छोटी चीज़ें नीलाम हो रही थीं, रोशनो जरा कम थो कि एक उचका 
दो थेलियाँ हजार हजार की उठा कर चल दिया । पोळे ats हुई पर 
qu यह जा वह जा नाले ओर भाड़ियों में द्वाकर गायब हो द्दा 
गया | 

सभी जगह कुछ न कुछ ऐसी घटनायें हुई हैं कि जिनका उल्लेख 
पाठकों के लिए शिक्षाप्रद और कोतूहल-वद्रेक हो सकता है पर उस 
ओर न जा में दूसरी ओर BRAT हू | 

ऊपर लिखा जा चुका है कि fae fao की दुन्दुभी बजाते हुए बाबू 
AL उनके साथी कलकत्ता से लाहार पहुँच गये थे। २०,२५ लाख का 


' बचन मिल चुका था। हिन्दू-विशवविधयालय का आन्दोलन ब्रह्मपुत्र की 


बाढ़ के सदृश WAR की ओर वेग से बह रहा था | उसके आगे का पथ 
रोकना श्रसम्भव षो चुका था । जब शिमल्षा-शिखर से बाबू के लिये 
बुलावा आया, बाबू और उनके साथ मैं भी शिमला पहुँचा | परलोकवासी 
राजा हरनामसिंदजी को कोठी मं हम लोग ठहराये गये। बाबू उस 
समय के वाइसराय wis gip से मिलने गये और वहाँ से बड़े प्रसन्न 
आये RIL BA बुलाकर कहा कि वाइसराय ने विश्वविद्यालय का अप- 
नाने का वचन दे दिया है । मेरे काटो ता बदन में खून नहां। में ता 
सन्न रह गया और सुख से हठात निकल पड़ा fA—This is the death 
knell of the Hindu Universiiy— अर्थात्‌ यह at हिन्दू-विशवविद्यालय 
कौ ग्रृत्युघोषणा है। अस्तु हम लोग ऊपर से उतर कर फिर लाहौर 
वापस आये । Wee की Feat सभा में स्वनामधन्य परलोकवासी लाला 
लाजपतराय ने कहा कि " Charter or no Charter, Hindu Univer- 
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sity must exist," जिसके उत्तर में बाबू ने कहा कि Charter and 
Charter and Hindu University must exist.” इन वाक्यों से दोनों 
महान्‌ व्यक्तियों की मनोवृत्ति का भली भाँति पता चल सकता है। अस्त 
अब क्या था ! अब तो चारों ओर से लोगों की सहानुभूति आने लगी | 
राजा-महाराजा, उपाधिधारों ओर देश में अपने को सववस्व समभनेवाले 
लोग इधर झुक पड़े ओर जहाँ गरीब व साधारण लोगों की जेबों में से 
गाढ़ो कमाई का पेसा एक एक दो दो की संख्या में भी आता था वहाँ 
अब बड़े बड़े लोगों का बड़ा बड़ा दान लाखों को संख्या में आने लगा | 
विश्वविद्यालय जनता भ्र गरीबों का न रह कर सरकारी छत्रच्छाया के 
नीचे सुट्टी भर राज्ञा-महाराजाओं व बड़े आदमियों को संस्था रह गई | 
लाहार से डेपुटेशन आगे बढ़ा, मेरठ में बड़े समारोह से सभा हुई, १२ 
घंटे तक का लम्बा जलूस निकला, परलोकवासी महाराजा दभङ्गा ने 
SIRT शिरकत की ओर सभापति बनना स्वीकार किया और ५ लाख का दान 
भी दिया। इसी के wea पूज्य पण्डित सुन्दरलालजो ने भी श्री हारकाट 
बटलर के कहने पर Alena स्वीकार कर लिया था। अब बहाव का 
रुख दूसरी ओर चला था भार आगे क्या हुआ बह सभी जानते हैं । 
शिवप्रसाद गुप्त 
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MAHAMANA PANDIT MALAVIY A. 


Nearly thirteen centuries have seen the Parsis in India. 
For the last hundred years it has been established that the reli- 
gious systems of the Hindus and the Parsis have created mut- 
ual affinities than any other two creeds, whether in the Aryan 
or the Semitic group. With every step in deeper literary and 
philological research we encounter fresh similarity, sometimes 
amounting to identity. Not only the structure of their res- 
pective sacred tongues, the Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta, 
but the priestly ritual and rites of the two races bear differ- 
ences which betray little distinction. A list of comparative 
terms of technical sacerdotal usage employed in the Vedic 
Yajna and the Avesta Yasna, as shown even so cursorily by 
Oldenberg, proves amazing to the uninitiated. If we follow 
Hertel, the latest expositor of Avesta, investigating it in his 
parrellel explorations of the Vedas and speaking with a 
mastery of both the relevant ancient texts, a mastery which 
presupposes an amount of vast collateral erudition, the di- 
vergences even of pronunciation in the sacred spoken word 
of the Hindu and the Parsi become contracted as we study 
the grammatical evolution. Only, we Parsis become pain- 
fully aware of the ignorance and negligence of our ancestral 
transcribers of the Avesta manuscripts. While almost a 
perfect system of syllabary, combined with a hieratic obliga- 
tion of learning the Vedas by heart, has transmitted this phase 
of Aryan culture down to us untained in its primal shape and 
sound, the insouciance of the Parsi priest-hood and their sub- 
sequent attempts at making up for it by fictitious interpola- 
tions and additions in barbarous solecisms have presented a 
contrast to the Hindu conservative purity, as glaring in the 
world of holy learning as humiliating in the world of 
piety. 

From time to time Parsi scholars have noted most striking 
analogies between the articles and the exercise of their faith 
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on the one hand and of the religion of the Hindus on the 
other. An attempt was made some centuries ago by a 
learned Dastur to translate the Avesta into a sort of Sans- 
krit. The later attempts of the Parsis are much more suc- 
cessful, and it is a pleasure to note that there is at last a 
corresponding movement on the part of Hindu thinkers, 
especially at Shanti Niketan and Benares, to abridge the dis- 
tance existing between the tenets of the Hindus and their 
kinsmen now nationalized and permanently naturalised in 
India. in 
Among those Hindus of vision, of penerating religious 
outlook and political breadth, I had the pleasure of personal 
acquaintance with Lala Lajpatrai, Swami Shraddhanand and 
one who is most happily still among us. To the Lalaji of 
honoured memory, Parsi was but another name for Hindu. 
When he held a special meeting of the Hindus in Bombay, 
my presence was resented by a young Mahratta; but Lalaji, 
who presided, over-ruled the objection. As to Swami Shra- 
dhanand, the Parsis in the hear of Gujarat, at centres like 
Surat and Navsari besides those of Bombay, will ever cherish 
the memory of one who had a message of genuine fraternal 
love for them on behalf of Hindus of generous mentality. 
My relations with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya have 
not been equally intimate. ‘They cannot be so with one 
whose engagements render correspondence impossible. What 
I know of him, however, has given my friends and myself 
most ample grounds to be convinced of his spacious religious 
tolerance. And when I saw the other day the epithet of 
Mahimani applied to him, the appellative indicative of a 
personage of elevated spirit, I thought that a more appro- 
priate designation would be hard to devise. One of my 
happiest days was passed in Benares where Pandit Malaviya 
had invited me some years ago to the Assembly of Pandits 
freely to exchange views, the medium of expression being 
Sanskrit. It was here, in passing, that one could see how 
Sanskrit is still a living idiom among the cultured Hindus 
and not necessarily among those ofa reactionary school. 
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And here he allowed me to express my then heretic beliefs 
and my suggestion that Hindus should go abroad and mix 
with non-Hindus just as their ancestors had done, braving 
the hardships of journey and voyages to the Near and Far 
East and farther away. And he supported me. 


When I was connected with certain Bombay institutions 
maintained partly by Hindu contributions, designed especi- 
ally to promote learning, I had suggested a translation of the 
Zoroastrain Gathas or hymns into Sanskrit, keeping to the 
poetic metre of the original, which is common to both the 
Hindu and Iranian civilizations. The project would have 
matured with the collaboration of seniors like Prof. A. B. 
Dhruva and others but for the ignorant impatience of some 
of the wealthy Parsis, on the one hand, and the unscrupulous- 
ness of some South Indian Hindus on the other. While my 
scheme was being very favourably considered, a Shams-ul- 
Ulema, innocent of Sanskrit, was so fascinated by the pro- 
mises of a South Indian who proposed to bring forward 
hidden treasures of Parsi learning in Sanskrit, that despite 
my protests the amount which would have gone towards the 
translation of the Gathas into Sanskrit went into the pockets 
of a man whose present address the Parsi patrons of research 
are still in search of. And it is not the first time that the 
Parsis have thus been taken in, but that is, however, a different 
story. For the repeated deception is rather due to the vanity 
of some of their "scholars" ignorant of Hindu lore than to 
non-Parsi cupidity. Learned penury will prey on vaing- 
lorious superfluity. 


Pandit Malaviya has evinced no antipathy to  non- 
Brahmanic scriptures. He has positively invited not only 
discussion but an honest following of their precepts at his 
own temple of learning at Benares. I know from personal 
experience that the Parsis and others who study in the 
Benares Hindu University are enjoined, first to say their 
prayers and, secondly, to say their prayers in strict accord- 
ance with the dictates of the faith in which they are born, 
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I do not know how and where religious broad-mindedness 
can go further. 

I think that those who regard Pandit Malaviya as in 
any way inimical to non-Hindu cultures in India have shown 
less than the necessary amount of patience to study the 
Pandit’s most enviable activities and intentions. He has 
sought the brotherly co-operation of Moslems and re-iterated 
his resolve to attempt to make them appreciate that he is 
anxious to understand a public question as the Moslems 
would understand it. How a Hindu of his intense 
orthodox environment and up-bringing, predisposition and 
education, could reconcile himself to cow-slaughter may 
appear amazing to many. And yet this seeming miracle 
was performed by the Pandit by the concessions which he 
was prepared to make to the Moslems for no commercial 
quid pro quo but for a brotherly concord as children of the 
same sail which he himself adores as heavenly. ‘This man of 
ingrained predilections and hereditary instincts, bred in his 
bones for generations untold,—that this man, a Brahman of 
Brahmans, should agree to embrace as confrere a member of 
the Depressed Class appears another marvel to those who 
have a notion of the depth of the prevailing Hindu feeling 
on the question. From my personal experience I can realize 
the agonising wrench it must give to my orthodox friends 
to make what from their standpoint are really honest conces- 
sions conceived in a spirit of heavy sacrifice to non-Hindus. 
Their only purpose was to secure steady and tranquil mass 
advancement in this harassed land of ours. Deputed to Mala- 
bar by the then Viceroy who perceived the advantageous 
position of an Indian, who was neither a Hindu nor a Moslem, 
I had the fortune to witness there in the Mopla riots the shud- 
der with which the Nambudris and other Brahmans contem- 
plated physical contact with the untouchables and non- 
Aryans. It was there that I saw the wild children of nature, 
the Moplas, instigated by political bodies, commit atro- 
cities, many of which will not bear repetition. Some of the 
latter from the religious standpoint caused ineffaceably poig- 
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nant agony to the Brahmans. And these related not to mere 
mangling of bodies. That our Pandit, whose customary and 
traditional mode of life is not far removed from the orthodox 
of Malabar, should stretch out his hand of loving kindness 
towards non-Hindus, not only in his own motherland but, as 
we have seen recently, also in Europe, is to my mind a land- 
mark in the acceleration of the Hindu social spirit, expand- 
ing towards humanitarianism. 


I regret I cannot but agree with many who hold that the 
Parsis have flourished in India exclusively during the last 150 
years of British rule. Documentary evidence shows that 
with the utmost tolerance that the Hindu Princes extended 
to us, they often had not the power to protect our religious 
sanctuaries. In business and ordinary civic avocations the 
majority of Parsis in pre-British days were a community 
hardly to be differentiated, as observed by contemporary 
European travellers, from the lower strata of Hindu society. 
Parsi material progress was insignificant. Their spiritual 
growth was almost coincident with superstition. This 
may lead one like me, who have not left univestigated many 
periods of Parsi annals, to look with anxiety upon the future. 


But we feel reassured. The protagonists of political up- 


heaval, like Pandit Malaviya, may be on the highway to pro- 
cure elimination of the British as a factor to reckon with in 
our country. Neverthless, I am satisfied, if not positiviely 
gratified, about the future when I contemplate the certainty 
that many of the men at the helm will be the embodiment 
of energy, foresight and a keen eye on the judiciously prac- 
tical such as Pandit Malaviya is endowed with by nature. 
The majority of leaders of his generation, and all of the 
younger one, temperamentally regard the minorities not 
without solicitude. The Hindu society has long looked upon 
the Pandit with reverence, confidence, hope. The  Parsis, 
their spiritual kinsmen and compatriots, do not mis-calculate 
when they too look up to him with equal assurance for fair 
dealings in all the great coming events which have been 
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THE PRINCE OF BEGGARS 


India is said to be a land of beggars. It should not 
mean that begging or beggars are unknown elsewhere. Beg- 
ging is a profession, often carried to the dignity of an art, 
which has its roots deep down in human nature. Street- 
begging is only one of the varied phenomena manifested by 
this ancient human instinct. Begging for money or for 
food, in streets or from door to door, is perhaps our Indian, 
if not an Oriental, speciality. Those, however, who show 
a contempt for it are often not averse to other subtler and 
more polished forms of the same. Even in the so-called 
more civilised countries begging is found to exist, and even 
to thrive, under artistic, or artful, or even fashionable guises. 
Tipping for example has received the same recognition and 
the same status (if anything even greater!) as begging has 
done in ours. In each case there is a strong support of tradi- 


tion, with a mixture of some sentiment and of some neces- 
sity 


There are beggars and beggars. Some could only beg 
for money or food, or both. ‘They are usually the com- 
monest and the dullest of the lot. Some with an imagination 
will put it before you as a business proposition—for example, 
buy them a railway-ticket to perform or finish up a pious 
pilgrimage, and all or at least some of the merit will be 
yours. In the slightly higher strata of our society other 
forms flourish better. Begging for loans—never to be re- 
turned—and begging for votes are probably modern forms, 
though pursued with all the usual manifestations charac- 
terising mendicancy in general. Begging for funds, the 
account of which may be “rendered in Heaven”, is a plant 
very fruitful in public life, while the student-world probably 
specialise in begging for certificates, tips or “questions” for 
examination, and even for so harmless but so tiresome an 
article as free advice. ‘There are many other forms, equally 
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common, though gilded by better-sounding terms. But one 
need not go into details. 


We are thus not quite unique in our begging capacity. 
But perhaps not many realise that, within only the last two 
decades, we have given to the world two master-mendicants 
who have easily dwarfed all others, even as our Himalaya 
has dwarfed all other mountains. 


They are not great merely in their begging achievements. 
They have revolutionised the whole game and brought in 
entirely new methods, just as they have set up new records. 
They have not only revived but even revivified the old call- 
ing, and have cleansed it and elevated it to a weapon of un- 
rivalled power. 


Both the masters are happily still with us, and may 
they give us many more exhibitions of their feats and set up 
still higher standards! 

Undoubtedly one of the two is the Mahatmaji. His 
whole personality is reflected in his beggings—a condition in- 
dispensable to success. It will not be easy to decide whether 
his personality or his begging is more unique. Both are 
baffling and yet so deeply stirring. ‘There is no question 
that the world does not hold another universal beggar like 
him. He will beg from everybody, high and low, old and 
young, men, women and children, friends and strangers, and 
will show no partiality whatsoever to rank or sex, caste or 
creed, race or colour, age or occupation. 

Now children are really born beggars. Perhaps they 
get it in their mother’s milk—and women are of course past 
masters of this great art. But women and children both can- 
not hold against this arch-beggar: they are beaten at their 
own game and often come out utterly vanquished as they 
are transformed by this wizard from beggars to donors! It 
used to be said that parents would not let their children and 
ladies go to him for "*darshana" with jewellery on: for if they 
did, they were sure they would never see the jewellery 


again. 
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There must be something fascinating and even mystify- 
ing in this supreme beggar, who has managed to combine so 
much skill with so great a knowledge of human nature, so 
rigid a persistence with so fine a delicacy, and so deep a 
humility with so powerful a propaganda. 

He not only will beg from everybody: he will beg for 
almost everything. His choice of patrons is scarcely more 
catholic than his taste for the alms he would accept. Money 
and cash, purses and ornaments are matters of course. He 
has been displaying a special talent for coining personal gifts 
into undeservedly huge sums of money. But he is never 
satisfied with these: no beggar true to his salt ever is, or shows 
that he is, satisfied 

The hand-spun yarn is of course a choice offering to 
him. But his tastes often take fantastic turns. He will 
want your time, an hour a day, if not more. He will want 
you to part from many things that are of no use to him— 
like videshi clothes, or smoking or drinks. Even Diwali- 
crackers and marriage-dinners, many an old habit of dressing 
and living, must be given up to him. Not only smokers and 
drinkers, dandies and idlers, but great money-makers even 
have competed with one another in giving to this wizard 
their most cherished possession. 

It was the late Mr. Gokhale who first publicly confessed 
to the irrosistible power of his begging. Years, events and 
success itself have added the finishing touches. And we now 
have the spectacle of a crore and more of rupees collected, 
in an incredibly short time, and against all conceivable im- 
pediments. 

But does he suffer from class-hatred? For who is a 
more determined opponent of. the mere conventional beggars 
than this great beggar himself? His spinning-wheel is out, 
like a “tsudarshana-chakra” to destroy all beggary except 
such as his, and to kill idleness and poverty, the two strong- 
holds of common beggars. Or is he afraid of another beat- 
ing him at his own game? He has certainly a peculiar 
pride. Though an avowed beggar and a Bania of Gujarat, 
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he has been often reported to have refused to beg of Swaraj 
from the British. 


'There is only one other of whom we can think by his 

side. And that is our Pandit Malaviyaji. Like every true 
master of the craft, he has his own style, his own technique. 
They are essentially different from those commonly em- 
ployed. He would not scatter his seeds far and wide, all over 
the four quarters (or ten, if there be really as many quarters 
of one whole). He would dig deep and specialise in inten- 
sive cultivation. Of course the soil must be rich. It is 
always select. He would not worry small men, but would 
take care to get in his net Rajas and Maharajas, merchant- 
princes and Marwari millionaires. He would not be in 
a hurry, but he generally knows like an expert the best har- 
vest-season. He almost disdains small fishings. They are 
so wasteful and he has his own health and his own religion to 
look after. But give him a lakh and he would be content 
to take it as a measurable unit. A lakh a day has sometimes 
been his average, which he has occasionally surpassed. 


His manner and modus operandi are necessarily unlike 
those of the half-clad Fakir. The U. P. mendicant must 
naturally be more courtly, more polished, and even magni- 
ficant in his appeals. His scale is admirably sustained by his 
spotless while clothing, by a noble figure and a soft captivat- 
ing voice. 


His armoury is thus full of the choicest weapons and none 
could wield them with greater skill. Learning, patriotism, 
piety, imagination and their kins are all wielded together with 
a rare eloquence and a rarer effectiveness. With unerring 
craftsmanship he has levied contributions from the most 
orthodox as well as the most heterodox. While wonderfully 
retaining a front seat among the leaders of our people, he 
even more wonderfully pierced the invulnerable citadel of the 
bureaucratic steel-frame in our country ,and, with himself 
in prison, succeeded in keeping open the breach so as to let 
out a few precious units of offering from the Government. 
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What may be the secret of the phenomenal success of 
these two beggars? 


It cannot be merly their gifts of speech. If cannot be 
merely their personalities: for they both do their job with so 
much self effacement. It cannot be merely the promised 
land which they pretend to have seen, and the way to which 
nobody else knows. Because a large part of our people see 
through their talks, which they think sheer madness, while 
of the remainder a few share the madness with them, but they 
never succeed in their begging-missions. Jt cannot even be 
in the times—the reputed cause of all causes and the last 
key to all difficulties. Because nobody has changed the times 
even as they have done. 

What is it then? 


Til they themselves choose to explain, we can only 
bow our heads in mute homage. 


K. C. PANDYA 
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अतीत स्मृति--आत्मानुभव 


९--विद्याथो का उत्वाहवधन 


में विद्यार्थी था--पं० भदनमाहन मालवीयजी का नाम सुना करता 
था। जब वे बाबू रामकाली चोधरो के यहाँ ठहरा करते थे, दे एक 
बार उनके दर्शन भी हुए थे | 

मेरे स्वगबासी मामा डाक्टर छन्नूलाल ने जा काशी नागरी-प्रचारिणी 
सभा के उन दिनों सभापति थे, स्वास्थ्य-रक्षा पर एक लेख, सभो के एक 
अधिवेशन में, शायद Go १८४५ में, पढ़ा था। सभा का वह बैठक 
कारमाइकल लाइग्रेरी के कमरे के बाहर पच्छिम को तरफ चबूतरे पर 
हुई थी। उसमें श्री मालवीयजी भी आये थे | डाकृर साहब ने 
स्वास्श्य-रक्षा की दृष्टि से भारतीयां के रहन-सहन की कड़ी आलोचना 
को थी। श्री मालवीयजी ने उस समय एक छोटा सा मधुर व्याख्यान 
देकर कहा था कि डाकूर साहब ने बाते सब ठीक कहीं हैं पर 'सत्यं- 
न्यात, प्रियं ब्रयात” सिद्धान्त का अनुसरण नहीं किया है। जहाँ तक 
मुझे याद है, मैंने उनका TE पहला ही व्याख्यान सुना था | उस व्याख्यान 
को सुनने के बाद मैं उनके पास गोस्वामी भवानीपुरी के यहाँ, जहाँ वे 
ठहरते थे, पहुँचा । उन दिनों do मथुराप्रसाद faa अपने समय 
के बड़े प्रसिद्ध हेडमास्टर माने जाते थे। वे पेंशन लेकर दशाशवमेध घाट | 
पर एकान्तवास करते थे। वे अपने Bist उच्चारण के लिए प्रसिद्ध 
थे। सुक पर उनकी बड़ी कृपा थी। एक दिन में श्री भालवीयज्ी 
को उनके पास ले गया । दोनों एक दूसरे से बहुत प्रेम धरर श्रद्धा 
से मिले i 
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उन्हीं दिनों नागरी-प्रचारिणी सभा के लिए मैंने जापान का इतिहास 
लिखा था । श्री मालवीयजी ने मुझसे पूछा कि “आकाक्यूरा की नई 
पुस्तक Japan by the Japanese पढ़ी है या नहीं ।” मैंने कहा बह 
पुस्तक महगी है इसलिए सैं उसे पा नहीं सका । इसी प्रकार बातचीत 
करता मैं उनके साथ काशी स्टेशन तक गया । वे प्रयाग जामे के लिए 
रेल में बैठ गये और कुछ लोगों से बातचीत करने लगे । रेल छूटने ही 
वाली थी, कि उनके कलाक ने धोरे से मेरे हाथ में कुछ रुपये देने चाहे 
र कहा कि श्री मालवीयजी की आज्ञा से मैं जापान-सम्बन्धी पुस्तक 
खरीदने के लिये दे रहा हूँ । मैंने रुपया लेने से इनकार किया । कलाक 
ने आग्रह किया--इतने में रेल चल दी । 


२—अट्भत त्याग 


दिसम्बर १०५ में कांग्रेस बनारस d हुई थी। उसके सांथ ही 
सोशल कान्‌फ्रंस का भी अधिवेशन हुआ था। कानफ्रेंस के लिए सब 
प्रबन्ध हो गया था | बम्बई हाईकोट के जज सर नारायण चन्दावरकर 
सोशल RIERA के प्रधान मंत्री थे | उनके ठहराने का भार स्वर्गवासी 
राजा माधवज्ञाल ने अपने ऊपर लिया था । जिस दिन प्रातःकाल सवेरे 
चार बजे उनका काशी पहुँचना था उसके एक दिन पहले शांम को तार 
द्वारा मालूम हुआ कि श्रीचन्दावरकर बड़े सवेरे पहुँचेंगे। कांग्रस राज- 
घाट के किले पर gs थी। वहीं राजा माधवलाल का खेमा था। 
मैं रात का उनके यहाँ पहुँचा । उनसे भेंट नहीं हुई उस घबराहट में मैं 
राजा माधवलाल के लोहरावीरवाले बगीचे में गया। वहाँ भी वे नहीं 
मिले। वहाँ कांग्रेस के मनानोत सभापति श्री गोखलेजी ठहरे हुए 
थे। मैं उनसे मिला और मैंने प्रार्थना की कि वे सर नारायण को अपने 
यहाँ ठहरा लें। उन्होंने कहा कि सर नारायण के लिए पूरा मकान 
चाहिए | वे “महादेव” ( रानडे ) की तरह नहीं हैं कि किसी के साथ 
थोड़ी जगह में भी निर्वाह कर लें । बिना छुछ प्रबन्ध किये ही ईश्वर पर 


== 
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भरोसा कर मैं सवेरे तीन बजे काशी स्टेशन पर पहुँचा । मैं अत्यन्त 
व्याकुल था कि क्या करूँ। रेल आ गई, पर संयोग से सर नारायण न आए | 
वे मोगलसराय में रह गये और उन्होंने अपने नौकरों से कहता भेजा 
कि मैं दूसरी रेल से जो तीन चार घंटे बाद आनेवाली थी asa) मैंने 
ईश्वर को धन्यवाद दिया और पाँच बजे फिर राजा माधवलाल के खेमे 
में गया । दिसम्बर के जाड़े का सवेरा था। मालूम हुआ कि वे अभी 
सो रहे हैं । पीछे की तरफ एक Ga में श्री मालवीयजी दिखलाई दिये। 
वे शोचादि से उसी समय निवृत्त हुए थे। मुझे देखते हो उन्होंने पूछा 
कि इतने सवेरे कहाँ आये । मैंने अपनी कठिनाई बतलाई, वे हँसकर 
बोले “सर नारायण को इसी खेमे में ले आओ ।? यह कहते ही वे खड़े 
हो गये ओर उन्होंने नोकर से कहा असवाब सब सामने पेड़ के नीचे ले 
चलो । मैंने उनसे प्राथना की कि वे ऐसा न करें; कहीं न कहीं बन्दो- 
बस्त हो ही जायगा | परन्तु उन्होंने न माना । स्वयं भी असवाब बाहर 
उठा कर रखना शुरू कर दिया और सुभसे कहा जाओ स्टेशन से उनको 
ले आओ | रेल का समय निकट था । मैं सर नारायण को थोड़ी ही देर 
में ले आया d उसी खेमे में ठहर गये। दूर के दो पेड़ के नीचे पर्दा 
लगाकर श्री मालवीयजी ने अपना प्रबन्ध कर लिया। दिन चढ़ने पर 
बहुत से लोगों ने श्री मालवोयजी को उस पेड़ के नीचे देखा । 


३--रात के समय स्त्रो को रक्षा 


एक दिन रात के एक बजे श्री मालवीयजी हिन्दू स्कूल के बोडिंग 
हाउस में जिसमें में रहता हूँ पधारे और तीन चार बड़ी उम्र के लड़कों को 
अपने साथ मोटर पर ले गये। एक घंटे के अन्दर उनका स्वयं लाकर 
पहुँचा गये | पता लगा कि जब वह बनारस स्टेशन पर उतरे थे, उन्होंने 
देखा कि दो बदमाश बच्चेवाली एक et के पीछे लगे हें और वह 
उनसे बचने का प्रयत्न कर रही हे-वह उस al के साथ हो लिये 
SIX जब वह ETH पर बैठ गई तब उन्होंने उसका पता जान लिया। 
बाडिंग हाउस के लड़कों को अपने साथ ले जाकर उनको खोजबाँ में 
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उस Bl का पता लगाने के लिए ars दिया । लड़कों ने पता लगा fear 
पहले तो उस लो ने डर कर दर्वाज्ञा बन्द कर लिया श्रौर समभा कि 
वही बदमाश उसके पीछे पड़े हैं, परन्तु जब उसका मालूम हुआ कि 
ओ मालवीयजी हो ने उसकी रक्षा को है और वे यह जानने के लिए 
बाहर खड़े हैं कि वह घर पहुँच गई अथवा नहीं, तब वह प्रसन्न हो गई 
और उसने तुरन्त दवोज्ञा खोल दिया | 


TIN 
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A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCES 
I am glad that Madan Mohan is advancing in age and 
that there is a proposal to commemorate his 70th birthday. 
He is younger than myself by eight years. When he was a 
boy he used to come to me for any assistance I could give 
him in his studies. I always tried to help him, and he there- 
fore calls me his Ustad. Whenever we meet each other, he 


shows much respect for me and I remember the good old 
days with deep affection. 


We had a literary and debating society at Allahabad. 
I was its honorary secretary. Madan Mohan did not at first 
promise well as a speaker, but he gradually showed signs of 
his future greatness and now he is by universal acknowledg- 
ment one of the most eloquent and perfect orators on the 
popular platform. 


After taking the law degree, he practised at the bar, but 
his heart was always set on public work. Had he concentr- 


` ated his energy on his legal practice, there is not the least 


doubt that he would have soon risen to the top of the ladder. 
It has been rightly said that he had the ball at his feet but he 
refused to kick it. 


His first great work was with regard to collection of 
donations for the Hindu Boarding House at Allahabad. His 
efforts were quite successful. The palatial building, close to 
the Muir Central College, is an ornament of Allahabad. 


Madan Mohan next devoted his attention to the intro- 
duction of Hindi as a court language in these provinces. He 
had unexpected success in this matter also. But his greatest 
achievement is the Benares Hindu University. It is fortu- 


. nate that he received at the beginning the help of the Hon’ble 


Dr. Sir Sundar Lal and later that of his two younger brothers 
—Rai Bahadur Pt. Baldeva Ram Dave, Chairman of the 
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Improvement Trust of Allahabad and Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Kanhaiyalal Dave, retired Judge of the High Court of 
Allahabad. 


I may repeat what I have said in my book, Thoughts in 
Retiremenf, that the two Pandits were like twin brothers, 
each being unable to do without the other. While Pandit 
Sundar Lal’s intellect worked wonders, without Pandit 
Malaviyajís efforts in the collection of funds, the Hindu 
Boarding House and the Hindu University would never have 
come into existence. I have also said while expressing sor- 
row at Dr. Sundarlal’s demise, that God may prolong the life 
of the most successful beggar of Allahabad. God is no 
doubt prolonging his life. May he live long to serve the cause 
of his country which he has always held dear to his heart. 
It will not be out of place to quote the following verse 
of Fisenai Azad: 
Asar lobhane ka pyáre tere bayán men hai 
Kisi ki ánkh men jádu teri zaban men hai. 

“Some one has magic in his eyes but thou hast it in your 
tongue.” 

Malaviyaji’s tongue is so persuasive that I may be allowed 
to cite an incident relating to myself. When the construc- 
tion of the Hindu Boarding House was in progress, he came 
to me while I was preparing myself to go to my official work, 
and asked me to subscribe a thousand rupees so that one of 
the rooms might bear my name. I was so much over- 
powered by his persuasive eloquence, that without giving the 
matter any thought, I agreed and gave him a cheque for the 
full amount. I often thought afterwards that I ought to 
have taken time to consider the matter and should not have 
been hurried. But the magical force of Pandit's request 
had been irresistible. 

It is admitted on all hands that no other person could 
have collected the funds with which the Benares Hindu 
University has been started and is being sustained. Madan 
Mohan has been the most successful beggar of India, May 
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God prolong his life and give him increased strength to serve 
his country. 


SANVAL Das 





| *Rai Bahadur Sanval Das is a respected citizen of Allahabad. He 
is eight years older than Malaviyaji. It is said that he is the only man 
left in Allahabad, who has the privilege of addressing Panditji as “Madan,” 
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सद्नसोहन के सम्बन्ध की mu 
पुरानी eir 


ये दीनेछु quisa: स्पृशति यानल्पोपि त श्रीमदो 
sat ये व परोपकारकरणे तुष्यन्ति ये याचिताः | 
स्वस्थाः सम्त्यपि यौवनोदय-महा-व्याधि-प्रकोपो दये 

ते भूमण्डल-मण्डलेक-तिलकाः सन्तः कियन्तो जनाः ॥ 


चि० To सदनमोहन मालवीय से मेरा प्रथम परिचय 
उस अवसर पर हुआ जब वे घोड़े पर सवार हो, दूल्हा बनकर 
सिर्जापुर निवासी do नन्दरामजी के यहाँ पधारेथे। महादेव की 
इमली के नोचेवाला वह दृश्य मेरे हृदय-पटल पर आज भी अंकित है । 
मैं उन दिनों गवनमेण्ट हाई स्कूल, मिर्जापुर के संस्कृत-विभाग 
में संस्कृत-साहित्य के धुरन्धर विद्वान Wo Go गदाधरप्रसाद 
मालवीय की अध्यक्षता में संस्कृत पढ़ता था | उक्त पण्डितजी मालवीयजी 
के चाचा थे । मालवोथजी की बारात में शामिल होने का सोभाग्य सुभ्के 
इन्हीं के शिष्यवर्ग के साथ प्राप्त हुआ था | 

मिर्जापुर में शिक्षा समाप्त करके मैं श्रो १००८ स्वामी श्रीदयानन्दजी 
सरस्वती महाराज के साथ आनन्दबागा, बनारस में रहने लगा। 

मालवीयजी से मेरा दूसरा स्मरणीय सम्पक प्रयाग के सुप्रसिद्ध 
विद्वान्‌ स्व० do सरयूप्रसाद मिश्र के यहाँ हुआ था । में स्वामीजी का 
काम छोड़कर प्रयाग चला आया था और चिकित्सा का कार्य आरम्भ कर 
दिया था | do सरयूप्रसाद मेरो चिकित्सा में थे और मालवोयजी 
उनके यहाँ आया जाया करते थे | मालवीयजी भी रक्त पित्त की बीमारी 
में प्रस्त थे । ५० सरयूप्रसाद की सलाह से उन्होंने भी मेरी चिकित्सा 
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आरम्भ कर दी । DR खूब स्मरण हे कि इस बार मैंने बहुत दिनों तक 
सालवीयजी को दवा की थी मगर किसी प्रकार उनका रोग दूर हीन 
हाता था। मगर सदनसोहन का विश्वास मेरे ऊपर अटल था। उनके 
घरवाले उनसे नाराज़ होते थे । कहते थे--“शिवरास की दवा मत करो | 
वे तुम्हारा बहुत सा रुपया ख़चे कराते हैं ओर तुमको उगते हैं |!” उनको 
सदनमोहन का उत्तर विलक्षण था | वे लोगों से यही कहते कि मेरे हो 
कुपथ्य से मेरा रोग नहीं छूट रहा है। शिवरासजी की चिकित्सा में और 
उनकी आदमीयत में काई कमी नहीं है। 
सगर घरवाले चिन्तित थे । उनकी चिन्ता भी अक्रारण न थी | 
वे मुझसे भी मिलते थे ओर सचिन्त होकर पूछते थे कि कया कारण है 
कि मदनमोहन आपको दवा सें इतने दिनों से हैं मगर अभी an आरोग्य 
नहीं हुए । अवस्था में परिवतेन का भी कोई fug उनमें नहीं मिल रहा है | 
में भी परेशान था । मेरी दवा में रोग दूर करने की शक्ति ज़रूर थी मगर 
पथ्यहीन का पथ्य से रहने के लिए विवश करने की ताकत उसमें न थी | 
मैंने मालवीयजी के घरवालों से कहा कि इनकी बोलने की आदत बहुत 
चढ़ी बढ़ी है। जब तक यह आदत न छूटेगी तब तक iu से खून का 
जाना वन्द्‌ म होगा। मगर मदनमोहन Al बोलने का नशा था। चेष्टा 
करने पर भी वे बोलना छोड़ न सकते थे | 
मदनमोहन के बड़े भाई पं ० लक्ष्मीनारायण को मेरी सलाह जच 
गई । फिर क्या था, वे छड़ी लेकर मदनमोहन के साथ रहने लगे । एक 
दिन ऐसा हुआ कि मालवीयजी से एक बड़े सम्मानित व्यक्ति मिले। उस 
अवसर पर में भी मदनमाहन के पास उपस्थित थां उस प्रतिष्ठित व्यक्ति 
से और मालवीयजी से बातें होने लगीं। प्रहरी Uo लक्ष्मीनारायण भी 
छड़ी लिये मौजूद थे | जब उन्होंने देखा कि बातचीत का ताँता अब पथ्य 
से रहने की सीमा का उल्लंघन कर रहा है तब उन्होंने इशारे से इस तरफ 
मदनमोहन का ध्यान आकषित किया | मदनमोहन ते लीन थे । उन्हें 
पथ्यापथ्य की कोई परवाह न थी । लाचार होकर लक्ष्मीनारायण को 
कहना पड़ा--'बस भाई !? उस समय मदनमोहन को बहुत बुरा लगा | 
वे झुकला गये | वे यहद कहते हुए वहाँ से चल दिये-- हमें ऐसी दवा 
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की ज़रूरत नहीं | मगर To लक्ष्मीनारायण पर उनकी इस झुकलाहट का 
कुछ भी असर न पड़ा | उन्होंने छड़ो लेकर मदनमोहन के साथ रहना 
नछोड़ा। 

. हिन्दुस्तान? को सम्पादकी 

यमुना किनारे महाराजा बनारस को कोठी में मदनमोहन के उद्योग 
से मध्य-हिन्दू-समाज का एक अत्यन्त महत्तव-पूण अधिवेशन हुआ था | 
जलसा तीन दिन तक होता रहा X उतकी चहल-पहल कांग्रेस के 
अधिवेशन की चहल-पहल से कस न थी | उस समय अनेक पाश्‍चात्य 
देशों की सेर करते हुए कालाकांकर-नरेश So राजा रामपालसिंह प्रयाग 
पधारे थे । वे wt मध्य-हिन्दू-समाज a जलसे में शरीक हुए। इस 
अधिवेशन के अध्यक्ष बरावाधिपति वेष्णववर श्रीमहावीरप्रसादजी निर्वाचित 
हुए थे। do लक्ष्मीनारायण व्यास वेद्य के प्रस्ताव से उन्होंने सभापति का 
आसन ग्रहण किया था। राजा रामपालसिंह सभापति के कार्य में अनेक 


_ मसखरी-पूर्ण दखल इस रूप में देते थे जो मदनमोहन को बुरा लगता 


था । राजा साहब कभी कभी कह उठते “चूँकि हमारे प्रेसीडेण्ट साहब 
अच्छी तरह कम बोलते हैं इसलिए उनकी तरफ से में कहकर कमी- 
बेशी को पूति किये देता हूँ ।” इस भूमिका के उपरान्त वे एक भाषण 
करने लगे | इस प्रकार के अबाध दखल से मदनमोहन हो नहीं और 
भी अनेक लोग असन्तुष्ट थे। पर राजा साहब का नाम बड़ा था और 
उन्हें रोकने की हिम्मत ही किसको थो। पर अनुचित कारवाई को 
मदनमोहन कैसे बर्दाश्व कर लेते। ऐसी कारवाई के विषय में खड़े होकर 
राजा साहब के कान में कुछ कहते हुए मदनमोहन कई बार देखे 
गये। वे राजा साहब AT रोकतेथे | मगर राजा साहब YERU 
देते थे । 

जलसा समाप्त होने पर राजा साहब ने अपने हिन्दुस्तान! नामक 
पत्र में मध्य हिन्दू समाज के इस अधिवेशन की प्रशंसा करते हुए लिखा 
था कि अधिवेशन qui सफल रहा, मगर “उसमें दो एक लांडे ऐसे ढीठ 
थे कि वे बड़े बड़े राजा-रईसों और बावदूकों (वक्ताओं ) को व्याख्यान 
देते समय उनके कान में सलाद्द देने की WEST करते थे। 
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इस लेख में मदनमोहन के प्रति राजा साहब की नाराजगी पूणे 
रूप से स्पष्ट थो । मगर यह अल्पकालिक हो थी | इस घटना के थोड़े ही 
दिनों बाद राजा साहब को गुणग्राहकता और उदारता ने उनको 
मदनमोहन से मिलने को कोशिश करले और उन्हें अपने पत्र “हिन्दुस्तान? 
का सम्पादक बनाने के लिए विवश किया | सदनसाहन २५०) रु० 
मासिक पर राजा साहब के यहाँ "हिन्दुस्तान? के सम्पादक नियुक्त 
हो गये | 


राजा साहब पर सालवोयजी के सहवास का HAST असर पड़ा | 
उनका नशा पानी धार अनेक आदतें बिलकुल छूट गई । एक दिन का 
fam है कि हिन्दू-समाज की बैठक थो और उसमें “कन्सेण्ट बिल” पर 
विचार हो रहा था | इस बैठक में प्रयाग के प्रतिष्ठित वकील o इनुमान- 
प्रसादजी भी उपस्थित थे । इंशीजी मे खानगी तौर पर सदनभोहन से 
कहा--- महाराज, आप इन दिनों कालाकांकर के यहाँ पहुँच गये हैं। 
आपके सहवास से अवश्य हो राजा साहब का खान-पान और 
रहन-सहन बहुत पवित्र ह जायगा | इस अवसर पर alo चारुचन्द्र मित्र 
ओर मुंशी काशीप्रसाद भी समाज में उपस्थित थे | इन्हीं उपस्थित मित्रो 
में से काई बोल उठे-इनके संग से पान ते राजा साहन ने बिल्कुल ही 
बन्द कर दिया | 


सम्पादक बनने के बाद सदनसोद्दन का अधिकांश समय हिन्दुस्तान 
के सम्पादकत्र में ही लगता था मगर उससे भी समय बचा कर वे 
वकालत का अध्ययन भी करते थे | उन दिनों रायबह।डुर do बलदेवरामजी 
दबे जान्सनगञ्ञ में रहते थे। Bet के कोठे के बड़े कमरे नें रोज़ जाकर 
मालवीयजी कानून का अध्ययन करते थे। बलदेवरामजी की मदद से 
उन्होने वकालत भी पास कर ला, परन्तु. वकालत पास करने क 
पहले ही से मदनमोहन के पास मुकदमे आमे लगे थे | मदनमोहन 
इस समय तक काफी प्रसिद्ध दा चुके थे | 


अपने गुरु do बेनीरामजी कान्यकुब्ज के साथ काम सोखकर 
मदनमोइन ने स्वतन्त्र रूप से वकालत शुरू कर दी । वकालत से उनकी 


- 
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पहली आमदनी €) To हुई थी । यह आमदनो मुझे इसलिए स्मरण है 
कि सुभ्के भी शुरू शुरू में &) wo हो की आमदनी हुई थी | 

जब से मदनमोहन ने हिन्दुस्तान का सम्पादन करना शुरू किया था 
तब से राजा साहब उनको २५०) Vo मासिक बराबर देते रहे। मदनमोहन 
की वकालत जब चलने लगी तब बार बार इनकार करने और मना करने 
पर भी राजा साहब हर मास २५०) Vo मदनमोइन के पास भेज दिया 
करते थे । एक दिन मदनमोहन ने राजा साहब से कहा कि महाराज, 
अब तो में आपका कुछ काम नहीं करता | आपकी नौकरी में भी नहीं हँ--- 
“नोकरी में |” राजा साहब wx होकर बोले, “मालवीयजी, क्या 
आपने कभी सेरे सन में या बर्ताव में अपने साथ या किसी के साथ 
नौकर का भाव पाया है । आपके पास विद्या है Are आप गुणों की खान 
हैं। उसके द्वारा आप मेरी सहायता करते हैं और मैं भी थोड़े पैसों से 
आपकी सहायता करता हुँ । BA आप sd बुद्धिमान पुरुष के auod 
ऐसी बाते सुन कर बहुत दुख हुआ। ऐसी बाते आप को शोभा 
नहीं देती 1? 

इस तरह को फटकार राजा साहब के उपयुक्त हो थी। गुणवान्‌ की 
परख करना राजा साहब का खास गुण था । दवा के सम्बन्ध में 
राजा साहब से मेरा सम्पक हुआ था | उनको यह विशेषता थो कि 
एक बार जिस आदमी से उनकी पट जातो थी उस आदमी से वे सदा 
के लिए एक सम्बन्ध कायम रखने की काशिश करते थे | 

कत्ते को शुश्रूषा 

एक बार मदनमोहन बिजलो की तरह मेरे घर ग्रा GAA । वे बहुत 
जल्दी में थे। बेले--एक कुत्त के कान के पास कान ही से मिला हुआ 
एक बड़ा घाव ài घाव में कीड़े पड़ गये हें ॥ वह उस तरफ का शिरो- 
भाग और कान लटकाये हुए भागता रहता है। उसकी दवा बताइए | 
मैंने एक अगरेज़ी दवा तजबोज्ञ की और इस सम्बन्ध में सलाह के 
निमित्त डाक्टर अविनाश के यहाँ गया । उनसे सारा हाल कहा। 
अविनाश हँस पड़े। बोले आपकी तजबीज्ञ को हुई दवा ठीक है। 


मदनमोहन मेरे यहाँ से होकर दोड़े हुए वापस कुत्ते के पास गए | 
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उनके साथ में बहुत से स्कूली लड़के भी थे! ait मक्खियों के डर से 
eet की आड़ में दुखी होकर बैठा था। मदनमोहन ने एक बाँस में 
कपड़ा लपेट कर उसे दवा से तर किया और दूर से कुत्ते के घाब में 
दवा लगाना शुरू किया | कुत्ता भयंकर स्वर से गुर्राता और शकता था | 
वह दवा लगानेवाले AT डरा कर भगा देना चाहता था । पर मदनमोहन 
भी अपनो धुन के पक्के थे । वे चुपचाप दवा लगाते जाते थे। दवा 
लगाने के बाद कुत्ते AT आराम मिला और चिल्लाता हआ कुत्ता थोड़ी 
देर में आराम से साने लगा । ऐसा दुखी कुत्ता पागलपन की अवस्था 
में रहता है। उस समय मदनमोहन की धुन में भी पागलपन का ही 
पुट था | अविनाश को हँसी का यह एक साकूल कारश था | अविनाश 
डाक्टर थे इसलिए ऐसी कारवाई पर हँस सकते थे, पर उस दुखी gu 
के दुख को अनुभव करने AIT उसके दुख को दूर करने की व्याकुलता 
से तड़पने के लिए एक ऐसे हृदय की ज़रूरत है जा मदनमोहन जैसे कुछ 
थोड़े से प्रतिभा-सम्पन्न महानुभावों को ही प्राप्त होता है। 
शसहिला-प्रेस 
मदनमोहन का स्वदेशी प्रेम बहुत पुराना है । ato राधाकृष्णजी 
खत्री और बा० हरदेवप्रसादजी वगैरह के द्वारा प्रयाग में बड़े धूमन्धाम 
से देशों तिजारत कम्पनी खुलवा चुकने के उपरान्त एक दिन मदनमोहन 
मेरे पास आये और स्त्रदेशो वस्तुओं के विषय में बातचात होने लगी। 
मालूम हुआ कि मोहन के हिंसाविरोधो हृदय को एक नवीन व्याघात 
पहुँचा है। मदनमोहन ने कहा कि जूतों के कारण लाखों दोन और 
बेगुनह पशुओं को जान मारो जाती है। चमड़ों के लिए weer पशुओं 
के मारे जाने का तरीका डाक्टर जयकृष्ण व्यास ने मुझे बताया हे | 
उनकी बाते सुनकर DA बहुत दुख हो रहा है और मेरे मन में यही 
चिन्ता हो रही है कि किस प्रकार इन गरीब पशुओं के जीवन की 
रक्षा की जाय | | 
बाबू राधाकृष्ण TA से कहा--बाबूजी, मैंने तो चमड़े का जूता पहनना 
Sre दिया, देखिए कपड़े का जूता बनवाया है । AMM का बोट भी 
ऐसा मज़बूत बनाया जा सकता है कि उससे गाड़ी का पहिया बन सकता 


xim 
SA ^ 
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'है--ऐेसा मैंने सुना है । बाबू राधाकृष्ण के दामाद सागर के हेडमास्टर 
राजा बाबू भी उपस्थित थे । मदनमोहन के चले जाने के बाद उन्होंने 
'पूछा--साहब ! ये कोन हैं ? जवाब मिला कि ये मदनमोहन मालवीय हैं । 
राजा बाबू ने कहा--इनकी बाते' तो बिल्कुल पागलपने कों है । भला . 
कहीं कागज के बोट और कपड़े के द्वारा जूते बन सकते हैं और उनसे 
कास चल सकता है ९ 

इसी सम्बन्ध में सदनमोइन के निर्मल हृदय, अहिंसा-प्रम और 
दया-भाव की देर तक प्रशंसा होती रही, मगर फिर भी राजा बाबू का 
सिद्धान्त यही रहा कि सालवीय पागल है और ऐसा आदमी दुनिया 
में किसी कास का नहीं । दुनिया अपना सिद्धान्त बनाती-बिगाड़ती रहती 
है परन्तु महापुरुष अपनी लगन के पक्के होते हैं । 

पितु-स्नेह 

THIS के पिता अगवद्भक्तिप्रचारक agg do “ब्रजनांथ” जी 
मालवीय ने “सिद्धान्तोत्तम? नाम का एक ग्रन्थ बड़े परिश्रम से लिखा 
था | उसके छपने के सम्बन्ध में एक दिन मदनमोहन ने मुझसे कहा कि 
बाबू की उन्न अब बहुत अधिक हो रही है। कदाचित्‌ वे स्वगेवॉसा हो 
गये ओर उनके सासने सिद्धान्तोत्तम ग्रन्थ न छप सका तो मुझको 
अधिक कष्ट QUIT] इसलिए जहाँ तक हो सके उसे बहुत शीघ्र अपने 
प्रेस में छुपाने का प्रयत्न कीजिए । ग्रन्थ को प्रकाशित देखकर 
Go ब्रजनाथजी AT बड़ी प्रसन्नता g$ । पिदा की प्रसन्नता ने मदनमोहन 
के आह्वाद को कई गुना बढ़ा दिया । 

शर सुन्दरलाल ओर सदनमोहन 

सर सुन्दरलाल धुरन्धर विद्वान्‌ अर विलक्षण प्रतिभा-सम्पन्न होते हुए 
भी बहुत ही सीधे सादे व्यक्ति थे। उनकी प्रतिष्ठा और यश में स्वतः 
वृद्धि हुई । स्वयं उन्होंने कभी अपने गौरव की वृद्धि के लिए प्रयत्न 
किया हो ऐसा मैंने कभी नहीं Gur] परन्तु मदनमोहन में आदमी 
पहचानने AN उससे उपयुक्त काम लेने की विलक्षण शक्ति थी । मदन- 
मोहन सर सुन्दरलाल की योग्यता के कायल थे। उनके मन सें आया 
कि अगर ऐसा योग्य व्यक्ति कहीं कौंसिल में पहुँच ज्ञाय ते देश की 
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महती सेवा हा सके | मदनमोहन को धुन सवार हो गई ओर, उन्होंने 
चारुचन्द्र मित्र के विरुद्ध सुन्दरलाल का कौंसिल का उम्मेदवार खड़ा कर 
दिया । मदनमोहन चारुचन्द्र मित्र को अपना बुजुग और बड़ा 
समभते थे। पर जब एक धुन सवार हा गई तब प्रश्न सासने केवल 
यही था कि de सुन्दरलाल कोंसिल में पहुँच जाय | 

मदनमोहन के अनेक बुजुग और इष्ट-मित्र go कुःजबिहारीलाल 
वगैरह उनकी इस कारवाई पर बेहद नाराज थे। वे Afaa में do 
सुन्दरलाल का पहुँचना गवारा न कर सकते थे । उन दिनों राजनेतिक 
SIT सामाजिक गोष्ठी का नेतृत्व हिन्दीप्रदीप के प्रसिद्ध एडीटर do बाल- 
कृष्णजी के हाथ था। भट्टजी पास सब लोग एकन्र होकर do 
सुन्दरलाल की उम्मेदवारी के विरुद्ध अपनी आवाज़ उठाते थे और इस 
सम्बन्ध में मदनमोहन को गालियाँ भी देते थे | 

मदनमोहन के ऊपर भट्टजी का प्रेम विशेष था इसलिए उनको 
स्वतन्त्र भिड़कियाँ और गालियाँ देने का भी अबाध अधिकार था। 
वे कल्ला कर कहते--क्यों रे मदनमोहन | ga यह क्या सूझा है? 
Go सुन्दरलाल ने प्रजाहित का कोनसा काम किया प्रजाहित- 
साधन में ये कभी भाग नहीं लेते तब त क्यों उनकी तरफदारी करता है 
Si उनको कोंसिल में भेजने के लिए प्रयत्न करता है। QU चारू का 
विरोध करता है जिसने अपनी सारी ज़िन्दगी लोक-सेवा में बिता दी 
Qm जो तेरे बड़े खेरख्वाह भी थे । तें चारू के विरुद्ध कोशिश 
करता हे | 

मदनमोहन do सुन्दरलाल की योग्यता और कर्मपरायणता के 
विषय में भट्टजी का बड़ी नम्रता से समभाते पर भटजी धुरन्धर 
विद्वान्‌ ही नहीं अपने मत को दृढ़ता से पकड़नेवाले भी थे । वे नाराज़ 
होकर कहते--तू जा चाहे सो कर, पर इसको fer में जाने का कोई 
wm नहीं है। तू इनके पीछे काहे पड़ता है, तू अपने लिए क्यों नहीं 
प्रयत्न करता | 

मदनमोहन मुस्कराकर कहते---भट्टजी, अभी मेरा कोसिल जाने 
का समय नहीं आया | 
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कुछ दिनों तक कोंसिल के उम्मेदवारो के सम्बन्ध में इस तरह की 
टीका-टिप्पणी गोष्ठी में होतो रही | बाद को इनके तरफुदारों ने अखबारों 
में यह चर्चा छेड़ दी और दोनों तरफ से भद्दे और कुरुचि-पूण लेख 
प्रकाशित होने लगे । मगर यह सब पं० सुन्दरलाल और चारु बाबू के 
तरफृदारों की ओर से हा रहा था। de सुन्दरलाल तो स्वयं कैंसिल 
में जाना पसन्द न करते थे केवल मदनमोहन का अनुरोध उन्हें घसीटे 
लिये जा रहा था । जब थुक्का-फज्ञीहत के इस आन्दोलन ने अखबारों 
में ज़ोर पकड़ा तब एक दिन do सुन्दरलाल बा० चारुचन्ट्र मित्र से मिले 
Oe विनीत-भाव से कहा--बावू साहब | यह जो अखबारों में भद्दे लेख 
छप रहे हैं उनमें सेरा कुछ भी हाथ नहीं है। मेरी कौंसिल में जाने 
को तनिक भी इच्छा नहीं है । यह मालबीयजी Wu का हठ है जो 
WHA भेजने का प्रयत्न कर रहे हैं और उन्हीं के हठ के कारण मैं 
कोसिल के लिए खड़ा KO खारुचन्द्र मित्र भी पण्डितजी के Ma- 


स्वभाव से विज्ञ थे। उन्होंने जवाब दिया--पण्डितजो, क्या मैं इतना 


भो नहीं जानता कि आप इस तरह की कारवाइयाँ कब पसन्द कर 
सकते हैं। मगर कौंसिल के चुनाव में ऐसे भद्दे आन्दोलन होते ही 
रहते हैं । 

अन्त में मदनमोहन का प्रयत्न सफल हुआ HX do सुन्दरलाल 
केंसिल के मेम्बर हो गये । कौंसिल का मेम्बर हा जाना एक साधारण 
घटना थी मगर ५० सुन्दरलालजी पर इसका स्थायी असर पड़ा। इस 
घटना के बाद Go झुन्दरलाल देश के कामें में हाथ डालने लगे और 
उनके द्वारा ऐसे अनेक उपयोगी काम हुए हैं जा सदा सर सुन्दरलाल 
की कीतिं का अमर बनाए रहेंगे । 

सर सुन्दरलाल के कोंसिल-प्रवेश के बहुत पहले से होउनके भाई 
राय बहादुर do बलदेवरामजी दबे देश के काम में मदनमोहन को बहुत 
सहायता किया करते थे। कांग्रेस के कामों में चारुचन्द्र के समान ये 
भी बहुत परिश्रम किया करते थे और हर बात में अगुआ बनकर ज़ोर- 
शोर से काम करते थे। हिन्दू यूनिवसिंटी के कामा में भी बलदेवरामजी 
शुरू से ही बड़ी धूस-घाम से सहायता और मदद दे रहे हैं। हिन्दू 
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यूनिवसिटी के कास में सर सुन्दरलाल A घराने से सदनसाहन को 
प्रशंसनीय सहायता मिलती आ रही है। सर सुन्दरलाल ने यूनिबसिंटी 
का एक लाख रुपये दान दिया और स्वयं प्रथम वायस-चांसलर का पद 
महण किया AT! इश समय भी उनके भाई जस्टिस Go कन्हैयालालजी 
हिन्दू यूनिवसिटी में अनेकविध काम बड़ी दक्षता से कर रहे हैं। इसका 
श्रेय सनुष्य की पहिचान और उससे काम लेने के सम्बन्ध में qaam 
को विलक्षण योग्यता को हे | 


सदनसे।हन जोर Fo Teque 


प्रयाग में कांग्रेस का अधिवेशन होनेवाला था शोर उसकी स्वागत- 
कारिणी सभा के अध्यक्ष चुने गये थे प्रयाग के प्रतिष्ठित रईस 
Go विश्‍वस्भरनाथजो | वे प्रयाग के धुरंधर विद्वान और वकील 
५० अजोध्यानाथजी are के रिश्तेदार थे। संयोग ऐसा हुआ कि 
उनको वातव्याधि हो गई । वे मेरी दवा में थे और कांग्रेस के अधिवेशन 
के दिन भी नजदीक थे। उनकी हालत ऐसी न थी कि वे स्वागत- 
कारिणी सभा का काम कर सके और कांग्रेस-अधिवेशन के अवसर पर 
ऊँचे मंच पर खड़े होकर स्वागत भाषण कर um | So विश्वम्भरनाथजी 
को इस हालत के कारण प्रयाग के कांग्रेस-वादियों में बड़ी खलबली 
सची YD मदनमोहन भी aga sja थे। एक दिन मदनमोहन 
घबड़ाए हुए मेरे कोठे पर आये | उनको आँखों में अश्रकण कलक रहे 
थे और वे aga एवं कातर स्वर से do विशवम्भरनाथजी के विषय में 
चर्चा कर रहे थे। मैं भी घबड़ा गया। पूछा बात क्या दै। बोले, भाई ! 
बढ़े त्राह्मण को जल्दी आरोग्य करो | अगर वे कांग्रेस के मञ्च पर खड़े 
हाने लायक न रहे तो उनकी मौत हुई ही समको भार हम लोगों का 
| सर्वस्व नष्ट हो जायगा | 


मैंने ढाइस देकर कहा--भाई घबड़ाओ मत । घबड़ाने से काम 
बिगड़ जाता है । पण्डितजी के विषय में चिन्ता मत करो । वे अवश्य ही 
तब तक इस प्रकार आरोग्य हो जायेंगे कि स्वागत भाषण अच्छी तरह 
कर सके । | | 


LM | 
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वही हुआ भो To विश्वम्भरनाथजी कांग्रेस के सम्बन्ध में अपने 
कत्तव्य का पालन बहुत अच्छी तरह कर सकने में समर्थ हा गये I 
पंडितजी कांग्रेस के अधिवेशन में उपस्थित तो हो सके मगर उनके 
स्वास्थ्य की तरफ से मित्रों को चिन्ता दूर न हुई | इस विषय चारू बाब 
अत्यन्त सतक थे । उनका ख्याल था क्रि पंडितजी का स्वास्थ्य बहुत 
सुकुमार है और ऐसी परिस्थिति में उनके पास वैद्य का रहना जरूरी है। 
उनको इस प्रबन्ध से ढाढ़स विशेष ओर दिलासा का बल भी रहेगा | 
चारू बाबू ने सुभे कांग्रेस के अधिवेशन में उपस्थित होकर do विशवम्भरनाथजी 
के -पास बैठने के लिए बाध्य किया । चारू बाबू लड़कों की तरह मेरा 
हाथ पकड़ कर घसोटते हुए PA ले गये और स्वागतकारिणी सभा के 
अध्यक्ष की कुर्सी के पास बिठा दिया । पर साधारण परिस्थिति में वह 
कुर्सी सेरे लिए न थो अतएव मदनमोहन सुभे वहाँ से .उठाकर 
दूसरी कुर्सी पर बैठा आते थे । जब मुझे दूर बैठा देखते तब चारू बाबू 
UIA कर सेरा हाथ पकडते और घसीटते हुए फिर ले जाकर मुझे वहीं 
बैठा आते pH आजोब परिस्थिति में था । मैं उनसे कहता कि आप मुझे दूर 
हो doa दोजिए मदनमोहन को मेरा यहाँ बैठना पसन्द नहीं है । मगर 
वे क्यों मानने लगे | वे मदनमोहन को! बुरा-भला कहकर फिर मुझे ले 
जाकर do विश्वम्भरनाथजो के पास बैठा आते | Go विश्‍वम्भरनाथ 
मेरे साथ बड़े सत्कार के साथ पेश आते थे । दूसरे दिन मदनमोहन भ्र 
चारू बाबू ने परामश करके मेरे बैठने के स्थान का परिवर्तन कर दिया । 
ओर पंडितजी के पास ही मेरे बेठने का प्रबन्ध कर दिया | 


कांग्रेस की बैठक के दो तोन दिन पहले ही do विश्‍वम्भरनाथजी ने 
मदनमोहन को अपना लिखित स्वागत भाषण देकर कहा--मालवीयजो, 
इसको आप एक ant पढ़ लीजिए लेकिन मेहरबानी करके इस पर 
कलम न चलाइएगा । 


मदनमोहन ने नन्नता-पूवक जवाब दिया--महाराज ! भला मेरो यह 
सामर्थ्य कहाँ कि में आप के लेख पर कलम चला GH | 
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बड़ों के प्रति सवदा इस प्रकार विनोतभाव रखना ही मदनमोहन 
के बड़प्पन का प्रधान गुण है | 


हिन्हू-ससाज को बैठक 


मदनमोहन के गुरु महामहोपाध्याय vo आदित्यराम भट्टाचार्य 
स्थानीय म्योर सेण्ट्रल कालेज में संस्कृत के प्रोफेसर थे । उन्होंने प्रयाग में 
हिन्दूसमाज की स्थापना की थो | उसकी बैठक इर हफ्ते मुन्शी 
काशीप्रसादजी के मकान पर हुआ करतो थी | भदनमोहन समाज के 
प्रमुख सदस्यों में से थे। उन दिनों समाजसेवा के कामें में मदनमोहन 
का प्रवेश नया ही था । में भो समाज की बैठक में जाया करता घा | 
मुझे खूब स्मरण हे कि समाज-सम्बन्धी अड़चन में डालनेवाली लिखा- 
पढ़ी करने से जब बड़े लोग मुख मोड़ लेते थे तब मदनमोहन कह बैठते थे-- 
इस काम को आप लोग सुभे सौंप दोजिए मुझसे जो कुछ बन पड़ेगा, 
करूंगा । तब सब लोग एक स्वर से कह उठते कि ठोक है, ठीक है, 
बहुत ठोक है, मालवीयजी इस काम को बहुत अच्छी तरह कर सकेंगे | 
मदनमाहन इस प्रकार जिस काम को अपने हाथ में लेते थे उसे पूरा 
करक छोड़ते थे। सभा, कमेटियों में उनके भाषण करने की योग्यता 
विशेष थो और उनके बोलने का तज्ञ सभी पसन्द करते थे | परन्तु सबको 
इनकी विलक्षण शक्तियों का ज्ञान न था । इनके नये होने Ble कम उम्र 
हाने के कारण कुछ लोगों को इनका बड़े कामों में हाथ डालना अच्छा 
भो लगता AT] मोरो गणश (मोरोपंत) उन दिनों हिन्दू-लमाज के सेक्रटरी 
थे । कई बार उनकी बातों से मुझे यह विदित हुआ कि वे मदनमोहन के 
वाद-विवाद को लड़कपन से भरा हुआ और अवस्था कम होने के कारण 
शोभाहीन एवं छोटे zu बड़ी बात समभते थे । उस समय किसी को 
क्या मालूम था मदनमोहन के उस बचपन के शारीर में केसी विलक्षण 
प्रतिभासम्पन्न आत्मा छिपी थी | 
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RES ओर रायबहादुर लाला रामे AAT 


मदनमोहन में बचपन से ही एक ज़बदेस्त हठ यह है कि जिस 
बात को वे उचित और सच समभते हैं, उससे उनको कभी कोई डिगा नहीं 
सकता | इस सम्बन्ध में वे बड़ों को मिड़कियों को भी परवाह न करके 
अपने मत पंर कायम रहते हैं। एक बार रायबहादुर लाला रामचरनदासजी 
से इनंसे बहुत कड़ाई के साथ जवाब सवाल हो गया था। रायबहादुर 
साहब को क्रोध आ गया था और उन्होंने मदनमोहन को फटकार कर 
कहा--तुम नहीं जानते कि तुम कोन हो। मदनमोहन का उत्तर बहुत 
सादा था। उन्होंने कहा--मैं खूब जानता हुँ कि आप बहुत बड़े आदमी हैं 


श्रौर मैं छोटा हूँ मगर मेरी बातें सही हैं Sim इस काबिल नहीं हैं कि वे 
काटी जायं | 


मदनमोहन की यह दृढ़ता बनी रहो मगर रायबहादुर साहब में 
परिवतेन हो गया । बाद को वे हो रायबहादुर साहब मदनमोहन को 
लड़कों की तरह प्यार करने लगे थे और मदनमोहन जिस काम के लिए 
उनकी पकड़ लेते थे वह रायबहादुंरं Alea को करना ही पड़ता था। 
प्रयाग में जितनी सभा, कमेटी और कांग्रेस वगेरह होतो थीं उसमें 
राय बहादुर साहब का ही इन्तज्ञाम रहता था | Ral कभो मदनमोहन 
रायंबहाढुर साहब से इतना अधिक काम लेते थे कि वे genet जाते थे 
खार कहते थे कि भाई मालवीय ता सुकको बहुत dg करते हैं। हिन्द 
यूनिवसिंटो की स्थापना के सम्बन्ध में मदनमोहन ने राय बहादुर लाला 
रामचरनदास से एक लाख रुपया लिया था। इस दान की कथा कंसं 
रोचक नहीं हे । 


हिन्दू यूनिवर्सिटी की स्थापना के सम्बन्ध में बनारस में एकं 
महोत्सव किया गया जिसमें भारत के सभो राजे-मद्दाराजे आये थे । इस 
उत्सव में मैं भी आमन्त्रित था । बनारस जाने से एक सपाह पहले 
रायबहादुर साहब ने सुकसे कहा कि आप बनारस मेरे साथ चलिए और 
एक सप्ताह के पहले चलिए। रायबहाडुर साहब का स्वास्थ्य ठीके न 


था इस कारण उनकी आज्ञा का मान लेना ही मुझे उचित मालूम हुआ. 
७, 187 z 
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भर में एक सप्ताह से पहले ही उनके साथ बनारस के लिए रवाना हो 
गया | मदनमोहन से जब मुलाकात हुई तब उन्होंने कहा कि रायबहादुर 
साहब ने केवल पचहत्तर हज़ार रुपये ही चन्दः लिखा हे । मैंने कहा कि 
मैं कोशिश करूंगा जिससे वे एक लाख पूरा कर दें । महोत्सव के दो दिन 
पहले रायबहाठुर साहब शाम को मेरे कमरे में आकर सेरे पास बैठ गये | 
मुझसे बोले--लोग PA एक लाख पूरा करने को कहते हैं। तब मैं Far, 
कहा--आपने बड़ी गलती को जो OY हज़ार रुपये ही लिखा | कोई जब 
दान देता है तब एक रुपया देता हे, दो देता है, चार देता है, पाँच देता 
है। मगर तीन कोई नहीं देता । आपने तीन पचीस हज़ार दान देना 
लिखा है जिससे साफ ही मालूम पड़ता है कि आप चाहते हैं कि लोग 
आपसे कहें कि आप एक लाख पूरा कर दीजिए। वह तो आपको 
देना हा पड़ेगा । 
रायबहादुर साहब ने कहा--क्या कहें जी, हम एक छोटे do 
रोज्ञगारी हैं | 
मैंने कहा--ये सब व्यर्थ की बातें हैं आप बहुत जल्द एक लाख 
पूरा कर दीजिए । 
रायबहादुर साहब उठकर अपने कमरे में चले गए | 
दूसरे दिन सवेरा होते ही उन्होंने BA ज़ोर से पुकारा और 
कहा--जल्दी तैयार हो जाओ मालवीयजी के यहाँ चलना है। 
मैं भी कटपट स्नान और सन्ध्या-वन्दन करके तैयार होगया | 
रायबहादुर ने फिर पुकारा, कहा--जल्दी चलो | 
मैं चटपट उनके साथ हो! लिया और मदनमेद्न के निवासस्थान 
पर पहुँचा । 
वहाँ मालूम हुआ कि मदनमोहन की तबीयत अच्छी नहीं है 
और इनसे मिलने के लिए आये हुए अनेक राजे-महाराजे कोरे लोटाये 
जा रहे हैं। हम लोगों को भी यही जवाब मिला कि मालवीयजी श्राज 
किसी से न मिलेंगे। जब हम लोग लोटने लगे तब चि० सुळुन्द मालवीय 
ने कहा--ज्ञरा आप ठहरिये बाबू से आप के आने का समाचार तो कह 
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दें थोड़ी देर बाद हो मुळुन्दजो ने लौट कर कहा--चलिए आपको 
बुलाते हैं । अन्दर जाकर देखा, बहुत सा गरम कपड़ा पहने मदनमोहन 
बैठे थे। मैंने इशारे से बताया कि अब लाख पूरा हो gat चाहता है। 
मदनमोहन ने कहा--हाँ, मालूम ते पड़ता है | 


इसके उपरान्त एक ही मिनट की बातचीत में रायबहादुर साहब 
ने ७४ हज़ार के स्थान पर एक लाख रुपये देने का वचन दे दिया। तब 
एक नई अडचन उपस्थित हुई । लाख रुपया देनेवाले राजा-रईसों की 
नामावली वाइसराय महोदय स्वयं महोत्सव में पढ़कर सुनानेवाले थे 
भ्रोर वह लिस्ट छपकर तैयार हा चुकी थी । मदनमोहन के सामने यह 
प्रश्न उपस्थित था कि रायबहादुर साहब ने एक लाख रुपया भी दिया 
भ्रोर लाख रुपया देनेवाले लोगों की नामावली में उनका नाम न छपने 
से वाइसराय महोदय उनके नाम को किस प्रकार घोषित करेंगे | 
मदनमोहन ने फोरन अपने प्राइवेट सेक्रेटरी को बुलाया और डेढ़ लाइन 
को एक इबारत लिखकर आज्ञा दी कि तार द्वारा फौरन यह ख़बर 
हिन्दुस्तान के समस्त TEA में भेज दी जाय | ऐसा ही किया गया 


भौर थोड़े ही समय में रायबहादुर साहब का नाम देश के कोने कोने 
में गूजने लगा | 


जमन NHI Sto up सेन और मदनमोहन 


बहुत दिन हुए एक बार प्रयाग में जमनी निवासी संस्कृत के प्रसिद्ध 
विद्वान, वेदान्तशाल्न, ब्रह्मसूत्र और उपनिषदों के धुरन्धर ज्ञाता एवं शंकर 
वेदान्त के माननेवाले प्रोफेसर द्युसेन (ड्यूसन) उफ देवसेन पधार कर एक 
होटल में sui थे। वे संस्कृत में बहुत उत्तम भाषण करते थे। उनसे मिलने 
के लिए do लक्ष्मीनारायणजी व्यास, पं० श्रीकृष्ण जोशी, Go सरयू- 
प्रसादजी तथा मैं और भी अन्यान्य लोगों के साथ उनके निवासस्थान पर 
गये थे और wezí बातचीत के उपरान्त यह तय हुआ कि कायस्थ 
पांठशाले के मैदान में वेदान्त के ऊपर प्रोफेसर द्यसेन का भाषण हो | 
नोटिस बांटे गये और. प्रोफेसर साहब का भाषण संस्कृत में बड़े धूम-घाम 
से gar । यूरोपियन होते हुए भी वे पण्डितो की तरह बैठ कर भाषण 
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करते थे ।. व्याख्यान समाप्त होने पर आय्येससाजियों ने शाङ्कर के वेदान्त 
का खण्डन ओर स्वामी दयानन्दजी सरस्वती के वेदान्त का मंडन करने के 
निमित्त do भोमसेनजी को खड़ा किया | do भीमसेन ने अपने भाषण 
में यथाशक्ति खूब खण्डन-मंडन भी किया । मदनमोहन को यह कारवाई 
अच्छी न मालूम हुई | उनको यह बात खटकने लगी कि यहाँ विदेश से 
एक शख्स ऐसा आकर उपस्थित हे जो हमारे गुण का परखता है और उसे 
ग्रहण करना चाहता है SIX हम खंडन मंडन के फेर में पड़कर उसके 
सासने बहुत खराब उदाहरण पेश कर रहे हैं । भोमसेन का प्रतिवाद 
करने के लिए मदनमोहन ने बैठे बैठे एक कागज़ पर संस्कृत में कुछ लिखा 
और Bh सुनाने लगे | to सुन्दरत्तालजी भो पास ही बैठे थे। यह लेख 
सुनकर वे मुस्कराते ज्ञाते थे । यह दृश्य मेरे हृदय पर एक चित्र की तरह 
अंकित है। मैं अपने सामने बैठे हुए do सुन्दरलालजी का वह मुस्कराना 
स्पष्ट देख रहा हुँ । 


de भीससेन के व्याख्यान के उपरान्त मदनमोहन का व्याख्यान 
हुआ | उनका व्याख्यान बहुत ही सुन्दर और माके का था | उन्होने अपने 
भाषण में इस बात पर अफसोस ज्ञाहिर किया कि कहाँ जर्मन देश और 
कहाँ भारतवर्ष | इतने दूर से एक प्रसिद्ध विद्वान्‌ यहाँ आकर हमारे प्राचीन 
ओर महत्त्वपूर्ण. वेदान्तशा्न पर व्याख्यान देवे और इम लोग उसका 
खंडन करने के लिए खड़े हा । कितने दुःख और लजा की बांत है। सुभे 
इस कारवाई के ऊपर परम दु:ख है। सभा समाप्त होने पर देवसेनजी 
जबः चलने को तैयार हुए तो Sto अविनाशचन्द्र बनर्जी ने तीन बार ज्ञोर 
जोर से ‘Sto wea, हिप, हिप, gU, का नारा लगाया । सारा मंडल 
हिप, हिप, gi को आवाज़ से गूँज उठा | 
मदनमोहन जिस प्रकार अँपग्रज़ो के विद्वान्‌ हैं उसी प्रकार संस्कृत 
साहित्य के भी धुरंधर पण्डित हैं। वे वेद, गीता, रामायण, महाभारत, 
आर श्रोसद्भागवत का बहुत दिनों से अब तक पाठ करते जाते हैं । 
पःजाब कांग्रेस: में जब ये. सभापति निर्वाचित हुए थे. तब इन्हेंने 
अप्रता भाषण. न; लिखा था न छपवाया था | अपने:अँग्रेज़ी के भाषण: को 
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उन्होंने गीता, भागवत, महाभारत और aza आदि के wet से 
अलंकृत किया था, उनका अखबारों में पढ़कर मदनमेहन के परमगुरु 
महामद्देपाध्याय do आदित्यराम भट्टाचार्य बहुत प्रसन्न होते थे और 
कहते थे--क्यों न हो, मालवीय व्यास का बेटा है न | वह NIS असर _ 
कहाँ जा सकता है | 


तपरुवो मदनमे।हन 


मदनमोहन ब्राह्मण बालक तो हैं हो साथ ही तपस्विता भी इनमें 
कम नहीं है । मालूम पड़ता है कि अहिंसा aie स्वाध्याय आदि धर्म 
इनका बहुत बढ़ा चढ़ा है। मैंने कई अवसरों पर इस बात का अनुभव 
किया, मगर “घर की मूली साग बराबर? वाली. कहावत के अनुसार 
सदनमोाहन की इस विशेषता की ste मेरा ध्यान विशेषरूप से कमी 
आ्राकथित नहीं हुआ । फिर भी कभी कभी अवसर पढ़ने पर 
अन्तरात्मा में कुछ भाव उठते. हैं मदनमोहन गाढे अवसरों पर काम 
आ जाते हैं । 


इन्फ्लुएव्ज़ा के अवसर पर At भतीजे fao काशीप्रसाद को 
निमोनिया सम्बन्धी बुखार था और एकदम बेहेशी का दोरा होगया | 
गोदान वगैरह भी करा दिया गया। उस समय मेरी अवस्था पागलों की 
सी थी। मैंने आदमी भेजकर मदनमोहन को बुलवाया, कह दिया कि जहाँ 
मिलें उनको फौरन लेकर आओ | इसके बाद मैं चिकित्सकों के पास दौड़ा । 
Sto सुरेश को लेकर आया। मदनमोहन आ गये थे | e ps 
सान्त्वना देते हुए कहा -घबड़ाने की बात नहीं है । काशी pe si 
जब जाकर देखा dr विश्वनाथ ब्रह्मचारी ते डा० अनन्तप्रसाद : 
रू कर दीं थी । डा० सुरेश ने भी 
सु ह के भीतर बफारा देने की दवा शुरू 
याग था, पसन्द किया और कहा 
उस बफारे का निसमें कुछ दवा का भी 7 T, 


कि इसी दवा से काशी अच्छे हो जायेंगे ' dup एक 
इस अवसर पर मुभे यही विश्वास हा रहा था कि दवा TIS n 
: eh ; आयें ता काशी सुखी हो जाय I 


तरफ अगर मदनमोहन मेरे यहाँ आ 
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मदनमोहन कोई वैद्य डाक्टर न थे। मगर सेरे मन में जो बाते' उठो 
थीं वे पूरी उतरीं | 
इसी प्रकार की एक दूसरी घटना पहले घट चुकी थो । उस समय 
मालवीयजी के WA भाई do जयकृष्णजी की हालत संग्रहणी के 
रोग से बहुत बिगड़ी थी । बड़े बड़े वैद्य डाक्टरों ने जवाब दे दिया था । 
उस समय मदनमोहन हमारे पास dig आये और बड़े ज्ञोर से qw 
कहा--मैंने सुना है कि भैया को आपने भी जवाब दे दिया है। बड़े 
भूल को बात है। उठो, चलो हमारे साथ और उनकी दवा आरम्भ 
करो । ये बिल्कुल अच्छे हा जायंगे। युके ऐसा मालूम पड़ा मानों 
भगवान्‌ कृष्ण अजुन से कह रहे d— WS कौन्तेय ! युद्धाय कृत- 
निश्चयः !!! अब किस हिम्मत में कह देता कि उनके बचने को कोई 
उम्मीद नहीं इसलिए सोधे चुपचाप मदनमोहन के साथ हो लिया | 
मेरा भी साहस और आत्मवल बढ़ गया था और हिम्मत पड़ी की दवा 
दे दूं। मैंने दवा करना आरम्भ कर दिया । Me धीरे मदनमोहन के 
आत्मबल ने सहायता की और Go जयळृष्णजी आरोग्योन्सुख होने लगे | 
घोरे धीरे जहाँ उनको छटाँक आध पाव दूध gga होना कठिन था वहाँ 
उनका १२-१४ सेर तक दूध हज़्म होने लगा । इस बीच में उन्हें ऐसा 
बल हुआ कि वे अखाड़े में गये और एक पहलवान को पछाड़ा। इस 
घटना की ख़बर दा दिन तक न दो गई क्योंकि उनके कमर में हक हो 
गई थी । 
उसी समय चि० कृष्णकान्तजी मालवीय do जयगोविन्द के कोठे 

पर से पत्थर के ऊपर गिरे | बड़ो गहरी चोट आई थी । उस अवसर 
पर उनकी जान पर आगई थी। मगर मालवोयों और उनके कुटुम्ब के 
पुण्य प्रभाव से वे शीघ्र अच्छे हा गये। कृष्णा के पिता Yo जयकृष्णाजी 
को इस घटना की कोई खबर न दी गई। वे बीमार ते थे हो इस 
समाचार को पाकर उनके विशेष घबड़ा जाने की आशंका AT | 


एक दिन ऐसा हुआ कि मदनमोहन मेरे यहाँ आये थे। वे बहुत 
दुर्बल मालूम पड़ रहे थे। उनके चेहरे का रंग भी मुझे अच्छा न 


मदनमोहन के सम्बन्ध को कुछ पुरानी wiaat —$o4£w 


मालूम पड़ता था। यह भो मालूम पड़ा कि ये बाहर जानेवाले हैं । 
उनके स्वास्थ्य की ओर से मैं चिन्तित था। मुझको खटकता ता था ही, 
गाड़ी के समय पर में मदनमोहन से मिलने के लिए स्टेशन पर जा 
पहुँचा । गाड़ी के पास देर तक खड़ा रहा। बहुत से आदमियां के 
साथ जब वे आये तो मुस्कराकर हाथ उठाया आर प्रश्न किया कि ga 
कैसे आये । मैं चकित atl मैंने साहस करके पूछा-- कौनसी जादू 
की पुड़िया तुमने चाटली या कौनसा अभ्यास तुमने कर लिया कि जिससे 
तुम एक दम हट्ट -कट्ट और प्रफुल्ल बदन दो गये हा । 

उन्होंने हसकर कहा--हाँ कुछ कर लिया । 

इससे मुझे यह मालूम पड़ा कि उनके कुछ ऐसे अभ्यास हैं जिसका 
करके वे ताज़े और चड़े हो जाते हैं । मैंने इनमें आत्मबल, प्रसाद गुण, 
भगवद्धक्ति एवं भगवत्‌-परायणता बहुत पाई हे। 


सन्त्दीक्षा 


एक दिन मेरे पुत्र fro कृष्णानन्द पाण्डेय को देखने के लिए मदन- 
मोहन घर पर आये थे। उन feat उनको नई Ya सवार थो | उन्होंने 
लोगों को दीक्षा देने का काम शुरू किया था। मैंने पूछा--मदन- 
मोहन, तुमने काशो ae कलकत्ते में सवं जातियों को दीक्षा देना शुरू 
कर दिया है। तुम तो स्वामी दयानन्द महाराज से भी एक कदम आगे 
बढ़ा चाहते हो | 

मदनमोहन ने हँसकर कहा--हाँ जी मन में जम गया और सन्त्र 
का काम कर डाला | 

मैंने फिर कहा--मगर तुम्हारा मन्त्र क्या है। सुभसे ते तुमने 
कभी उसका ज़िक्र तक नहीं किया | 

तब उन्होंने ड नमो नारायणाय 3^ नम: शिवाय आदि मन्त्रों के विषय 
में संक्षेप में किन्तु महरवपूणी बाते कीं ae चले गये। 

समस्त मनुष्य समाज को एकदम ऊँचा उठाने के चिन्ता को प्रेरणा 
से ही मदनमोहन ने दीक्षा देने का काम उठाया था । समाज में धार्मिक 
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भावों को रक्षा, वृद्धि एवं उसके प्रचार के उददश्य से ही मदनमोहन ने 
विगत कुम्भ के अवसर पर धर्म-सम्बन्धी अनेक पुस्तकं हिन्दी संस्कृत में 
छपा कर सुफ वितरण कराई थीं । 


मदनमोहन का सब जातियों को प्रणवसहित मन्त्रों को जपने के लिए 
उत्साहित करना पण्डितों का अच्छा नहीं लगा । भारत के प्रमुख पण्डितां 
ने उनके इस दीक्षा काय्यै का घोर विरोध किया | मगर मदनमोहन को देश 
का कल्याण इंसी में जान पड़ा कि सब जातियाँ मन्त्रों का जप करें | अछूते- 
द्वार का यह सहज FAA! पाकर उससे लाभ न उठावे, यह मदनमोहन की 
क्षमता से बाहर था | फिर भले ही सारा संसार उसका विरोध क्यों न 
करे। महापुरुष जब एक निश्चय कर लेते हैं तब विरोधों का सामना 
करते हुए अपने निश्चय के अनुसार कारवाई करते हो चलते हैं। 


&rg बिक 


मदनमोहन के कुटुम्ब से मेरा घनिष्ट सम्पक रहा है। परमात्मा 
की कृपा से इनकी सन्तान एक से एक प्रतिभान्सम्पन्न, योग्य और 
विद्वान हें । मालवीय gga के पुण्य से मदनमोहन को ग्रहस्थ धर्म कां 
पालन करनेवाली सहनशीला, दुख में भी सुख माननेवालो धर्मपत्नी मिली 
है। मदनमोहन को माता (अम्मा) ने मुझसे sa महिला का बखान 
जिस प्रकार किया था, वह मुझे खूब स्मरण है। सचमुच जिस कुटुम्ब 
में मदनमोहन की खो जेसी महिलाएं रहती हैं, वही परमात्मा का 
निवासस्थान बन जाता हे | 


बसुन्धरेव ग्रहिणी यत्र सव सहा गृहे। 
सुखे दु:खे निविकारा ada रमते हरिः ॥ 


शिवराम पाण्डे 


CO O O O 





विश्वविद्यालयप्रशस्ति 


बन्दनोय विश्वविद्यालय 


षद्‌ 


जयतु विश्वविद्यालय काशी | 
सुरसरि-पावन-सलिल-सुसिच्चित 
विश्‍वनाथ वर विभव विकाशी | 
वेद-विहित पथ पथिक नीतिरत 
श्रीतिपूत परहित ब्रतधारी | 
भवसजीवता संजीवन रस | 
जनजन में जीवन संचारी | 
भारतीय भारती वर भवन 
भरत कुमार विभूति विलासी 
भावुकता मन्दिर कल केतन | 
भक्ति-निकेतन शक्ति उपासी | 
प्राची विभा प्रतीची प्रतिभा 
चारु भूत सुविचार प्रचारी । 
धसे निरूपण निपुण ज्ञानघन 
` ज्ञग गुरुता गौरव अधिकारी | 
निगम विभव आगम अनुभवसय 
विशद उपनिषद पद अनुरागी | 
कपिलादिक कल्पना अलंकृत 
बुद्ध जिनादि विराग विरागी । 


१००८ 
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व्यासदेव वचनावलि-वित्तसित 

वाल्मीक चरितावलि-लोभी | 
नारद्‌-वीणा-नाद-निनादित 

साधक सिद्ध साधना शोभी | 
सफल काम अभिरास AJAR 

लोक लाभ लोलुप कृतिशाली | 
महिमा धाम महान HALA 

मानस उपवन मंजुल माली ॥ १।। 

फिर भारत का भाग जगेगा | 
काशीधाम विश्वविद्यालय 
| तेज देख तमपुंज भगेगा | 

मिले पूव विद्यावल वैभव | 

भरतसुञअ्न-मानस उमगेगा । 
जन जन नवजीवनमय होगा 

घर घर में सुरविटप लगेगा | 
जाति-हितों के रुचिर रंग में 

बहु रुचि सहित समाज रगेगा | 
देश-प्रम के पूत पाग में 

प्रीति साथ प्रति aga पगेगा | 
सुमति शूचिका से निशि-वासर 

दलित एकता वसन तगेगा। 
दलन-हेतु खल gea विपुल दल 

बल गोला बन सफल दगेगा। 
चरम शान्ति अति कान्त गगन में 

परम प्रमोद Wag उगेगा। 
सब सुख मानस में निवास कर 

हित माती मन हंस चुगेगा। 
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कहीं न दानवता दीखेगी 

किसी का न ठग दम्भ ठगेगा | 
भारतीय कमनीय भाव का 

विजञय-पत्र महिमध्य टगेगा ॥२॥ 

काशीधाम विश्वविद्यालय । 

है जन-अभिनन्दित बुध-वन्दित 

महि में कामद कामधेनुपय | 
निगमागम-निदेश परिपालक 

श्रतिसम्मतसिद्धान्त शुभनिलय | 
कर्मनिरत नवनीतिनियामक 

भारतीय सब धम समन्वय | 
गिरा अमित गुण ग्राम गोरबित 

नारदादि मुनिवृन्द सम सदय | 
विविध देश वर विद्या विलसित 

कलित RAAT परम ललितलय | 
सकल सिद्धि साधन सुखभाजन 

सुषमा सदन सरसता संचय | 
भव अभिरास भाव परिपूरित 

महिमा भवन अमोघ ग्रनामय | 
नृप्ुलकर परिपालित लालित 

नीतिनिपुण नेता कृत निभय | 
जग अनुभूति चार फलदायक 

सुरपुर सकल सम्पदा विनिमय | 
भारत माता भक्तिपरायण 
क भारतीयता भरित uz हृदय | 
विपुल लोक जयनादनिनादित 

सुरगणबषित मंजु कुसुमचय IZII 
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विश्वविद्यालय-प्रशस्ति 
गीतिका 

अनुभूति भवन विभूति वैभव 

आवन जन भावन ढरें | 
कर सफलतामय सकल साधन 

विफलता मति की wal 
सुरसरित शुचि तम सित सलिल विलसित 

अवनितल में बसे। 
कर लाभ सुरगुरु सम विशद पद 

शारदा सेवक तसे | 
शिवधाम काशी में कसे तन 

ज्योति जन जन में जगे । 
रविसम विवेक विकास भय से 

अभर भारततम I 
आनन्द वन में युवकदल का 

वह नवल फल दल मिले। 
जिससे सफल हो मनुज-जीवन 

कलित उर कलिका खिले | 
तप भूमि में तप निरत “तापस? 

दो तपोबल से बली । 
कर दे सुखित दुख विजित fafa का 

वितर विरदावलि भली | 
बहु विदित विद्यापीठ में वह 

सुमति सरि बहती RI 
जिसके प्रबोध प्रवाह में 

सब विद्यमान विपद I 
महिमा मनोहर मदनमोहन 

मोहिनी मोहित करे । 


विश्वविद्यालय प्रशस्ति ११०३ 


भव अखिल विभव अभावहर 

प्रतिभाव में अनुभव भरे |I 
सफलित अमित गोरवबलित 

अति ललित चरित सुअन जने | 
बुध जन विबुध जन वंद्य 

हिन्दू विश्वविद्यालय बने ॥४॥ 


द्विपद 


| सकल संसार सुख के लोचनों का AYIA तारा | 
E. बनारस विश्वविद्यालय बनेगा विश्व का प्यारा ॥१॥ 
| इसे शिव सिद्धियाँ देंगे बरेगा बुद्ध वैभव यह। 
| परम पावन बनावेगी इसे सुरसरि सलिल धारा ॥२॥ 





| यहाँ अज्ञानतम हर कर 

उदित वह ज्ञान-रवि होगा | 
कि जिसको ज्योति पाकर 

जगमगायेगा जगत सारा III 
यहाँ पर नित्य बीणापाणि को 

वीणा बजेगी बह । 
कि जिसके नाद से होगा 

. धरातल स्वर्ग-सा न्यारा ॥४॥ 
gen पा जिसे बहु नोतियों 

की बेजुड़ी sé । 
बनायेंगी गिरा देवी यहाँ | 

वह गौरवित गारा ॥५॥ 
यहाँ की दिव्यता से दिव्य . 

इतना भूमितल होरा | 
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११०४ 


Go अयोध्यासिंह उपाध्याय 


जिसे अवल्लोफ दिव को 

भूल देगी देवगशादारा ।। ६।। 
जलद-सा बह रसायन 

कर सकेंगे हम यहीं जिससे | 
सुधा जेसा मधुर बन जायगा 

वसुधा सलिल खारा ॥७॥ 
यहाँ पर सवजन अनुरज्जनी 

शिक्षा मिलेगी वह। 
करेगी जो धरा को धन्य 

वैदिक सभ्यता द्वारा IGI 
यहीं उस वन्दनीया शक्ति की 

आराधना होगी | 
कि जिसके हाथ से भव दम्भ दानव 

जायगा मारा ॥४॥ 
यहीं साघननिरत नर वह 

विज्ञयवरमाल्य पावेगा | 
पहन जिसको कभी जीवन-समर 

में जन नहीं हारा ॥१०॥ 
यहीं पर फिर बजेगी वह | 

सुरलिका एक मोहन की | 
द्रवेगा सुन जिसे पत्थर 

| बनेगा फूल अंगारा di? ell 

यही वरणीय विद्यापीठ 

होगा सर्वविद्या का। 
यही गुरुतानुरागी का 

बनेगा वंद्य गुरुद्वारा ॥१२॥ 


अयेध्यासिं ह उपाध्याय 


Acc. No. LO Fb 





गवाक्षबन्धः 
सार्या 
मयदशितजननयनानन्दो मोइप्नथवलशतहम्येः ॥ 


जीवेच्छतं समा नवशक्तियुतो मानकमलरविः ॥२॥ 
न्यास: 
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विश्‍वविद्यालयदर्शनजनिता जननयनानंदो मयाय मयासुराय 
दशिता येन, मयासुरेण पूव जलस्थलश्रमकरी सभा निर्माय धर्मराजाय . 
दन्ता. तत्र जगद्विष्वंसककुलद्वयनाशको gA: MEAT: | अत्र अम- 
निरासकविद्यालये सरवजञगदुद्वोघकविद्याप्रादुर्भाबः । seat नवनवा- 
विष्कृतविद्याकलानां संग्राहकः । आर्याणां हिन्दवासियानां सम्मान- 
कमलस्य प्रकाशकः, QÅ इब जगतः स्थैर्याय शतं समा पुरुषपरमायुषकालं 
shaq जीवतु | अस्या आर्याया गवाक्षवंधगतमध्यमणिनवखंडे प्रसिद्धेवणे 

सङ्घाटितनामा महाभागः चिरं जीवतु इत्याशास्ते लेखक 
रोडेकुलोत्पन्न: श्रीधरसुतः प्रभा करशर्मा 
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शुभाशंसा 


सथ्नन्ति यत्र मतिमन्थशतैमे हार्थान्‌ 
हालाहलाम्तमयान निगमागमाब्धीन्‌ | 
सन्दादराः परपरी क्षितवत्तनीषु 
नानाविधाध्वधनिना धिषणाघुरोणा: ॥ 11 
सादयन्ति मेदुरमदा मतयो न gat 
लब्धेन गोगुणगणन वशीकृतानाम्‌ | 
वौतस्मया? परनिधानविधानकामा 
य॒त्राजयन्ति कणशः च्षणशश्च विद्याम्‌ ॥२॥ 
जीवातुरायकुलमञ्जुलसंस्कृतीनां 
क्लेनाप्यगम्यविभवेन विलासिनीनाम्‌ | 
साम्यस्पृशा सपदि मित्रटशा विशालान्‌ 
कालानुगान परगुणांश्च समीक्षते यः ॥ ३॥ 
रम्याणि यस्य भवनानि wat भवन्ति 
यद्‌ भारतीरतिकराणि निवासद्देता: | 
gafa सारसमयानि वरीवरीतु 
क्ीलालमेव विमलं किल वीर्यवत्‌ तत्‌ ॥४॥ 
gaa शीलसुभगेन रढत्रतेन 
दाक्षिण्यता रुचिरवागविभवेन धाम्ना | 
germ च रजनकृतेपक्ृतिप्रस प- 
द्विष्ण्येन यस्य जनको AT कस्य नाच्ये: ॥५॥ 
हो राशतांशमपि at गमयेत्‌ स qu 
तौत्रानुरागरहितं न हितं हि तत्‌ स्यात्‌ | 
रक्षांसि यान्तु विलयं समुपद्रवन्ति 
हे रम्बतातचरणाग्बुजसं प्रसादात्‌ ॥ ६।। 
केशवप्रसादमिश्रस्य 
! IABADGURU VISHWARADHYA 
| SIMHASAN JNANAMANDIR 
LIBRARY 
igamawadi Math, Varanasi 
Acc. NO. >i OLS sane 
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